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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Each  Society  is  responsible  for  its  own  Report  only,  and  each 
contributor  for  his  own  Paper. 

All  matter  intended  for  publication  in  next  year's  volume  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  General  Secretary  by  the  1st  of  December. 
The  attention  of  the  Secretaries,  and  gentlemen  intending  to 
contribute,  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  notice;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  assist  the 
General  Secretary  in  enforcing  this  rule. 

It  is  intended  in  future  to  admit  into  the  yearly  volume  a 
limited  number  of  Advertisements  on  Architectural  and  Archae- 
ological subjects.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  pubhcation 
circulates  to  the  number  of  nearly  nine  hundred  copies,  among  a 
class  of  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  feel  a  more  than 
common  interest  in  such  matters,  the  importance  of  securing 
such  an  audience  will  be  obvious  to  all.  The  Eev.  R.  Eaton 
Batty  has  kindly  undertaken  to  superintend  the  arrangement  of 
the  advertisements,  and  it  is  requested  that  all  advertisements 
intended  for  insertion  in  the  next  number  of  this  pubhcation,  be 
forwarded  to  him  before  the  end  of  February  next. 

An    account   of   the   exnenditure    incurred    in    printing   the 
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volume  for   1852-53   is   subjoined,    as  well    as    the   publisher's 
account  of  copies  sold. 


1852. 

Savill  and  Edwards 

Cowell  and  Co 

Postages,  &c 


£      8.  d. 

112     8  0 

6     2  0 

0  17  10 


1853. 

Savill  and  Edwards 

Postages,  &c 


£119     7  10 


126     9     6 
0  13     1 


£127     2     7 


1852.  £      s.  d. 

Northampton  Society 40     6  6 

Yorkshire  Society    28  16  3 

Lincolnshire  Society    27     7  6 

Bedfordshire  Society  17     4  10 

Mr.  Masters'  account,  profits 

ofsale   5  12  9 


£119     7  10 


1853. 

Northampton  Society 41  14  1 

Yorkshire  Society    30  9  0 

Lincolnshire  Society    32  2  4 

Bedfordshire  Society   20  6  3 

Mr.  Masters'  account,  profits 

ofsale  2  10  11 


£127     2     7 


J.  Masters  &  Co.  in  account  with  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies. 


July  1,  1853,  167  Picports  for  1850 
44  Reports  for  1851 
89  Reports  for  1852 

May  29, 1854, 100  Reports  for  1853 


Commission  on  Sales 


On  hand.      Deliv. 
..     152     ...     14     . 
..       41     ...       0     . 
..       83     ...       0     . 
..       59     ...     35     . 

Sold.        £  s. 
..     1     ...     0    5 
.     3     ...     0  11 
..     6     ...     1     2 
..     6     ...     1     2 

d. 

8 
3 
6 
6 

Societies      .     .     . 

s.   d.       3     1 
.     4  10 
.62      0  11 

11 
0 

£2  10 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

John  Bell. 
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33,  Aldersgate-street,  July  1,  1854. 


General  Secretary — Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  Saltfletby,  Louth. 
General  Auditor — Rev.  John  Bell,  Oulton,  Wakefield. 
General  Advertising   Secretary  —  Rev.  R.  Eaton  Batty 
Ackworth  Grove,  Pontefract. 


LIST    OF    SOCIETIES    ASSOCIATED 


PUBLICATION    OF   THIS   VOLUME. 


L  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton — established  1844. 

Annual  subscription  10^.,  due  in  January  of  each  year,  or  composition  in 
lieu  of  subscription  5Z.,  to  be  paid  (by  Post-oiEce  Order  on  Northampton) 
to  the  Hev.  David  Moeton,  Harleston,  Treasurer,  or  to  the  Union  Bank, 
Northampton. 

Meetings  for  1855. — The  Spring  Meeting  wiU  be  held  at  Peterborough, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lincoln  and  other  Architectural  Societies  ;  in  the 
Autumn  at  Northampton,  at  the  Society's  new  rooms.  Gold-street.  The 
Committee  meets  at  the  Society's  room,  Grold-street  (at  the  house  of  the 
Beligious  and  Useful  Knowledge  Society),  on  the  second  Monday  in 
February,  and  the  second  Monday  in  every  alternate  month,  at  12  o'clock. 
All  persons  wishing  to  consult  the  Committee  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and  to  forward  their  plans  to  him,  a  week  before 
the  Meeting,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  and  reported  on. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  Bev.  T.  James,  Theddiagworth, 
Welford. 

2.  Architectural  Society  of  the  County  of  York — 
established  1842. 

Annual  subscription  10*.,  due  January  1st  in  each  year,  and  10^.  entrance, 
or  compositions  in  lieu  of  entrance  and  subscription  hi.,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Bev.  J.  B.  ScEiVEN,  Clifford,  Tadcaster,  Treasurer ;  or  to  Messrs.  Beckett 
&  Co.,  Bankers,  Leeds ;  or  to  Messrs.  Swann  &  Co.,  Bankers,  York. 

Meetings  for  ISq^. — Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  at 
Malton  and  Pontefract,  and  the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Autumn,  at  York. 
The  Committee  meets  at  York  on  the  Thursday  before  the  full  moon  in 
January,  April,  July, .and  October. 

New  Members  may  obtain  the  previous  volumes  of  Beports  and  Papers 
from  the  Society  at  publisher's  prices,  provided  there  be  any  surplus 
remaining. 

Sonorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  H.  Dykes,  Esq.,  York. 
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H.    AllCIiriKCTURAI,     SoCIKTY     OF     TIIK     CoUNTY     OF    LINCOLN 

— OHtiiblisliod  IH-II. 

AiiTuial  HubHc-ri])tIon  10.y.,  due  January  Lsi  in  oacili  year,  and  10.?.  entrance, 
or  ('onipo.sil.ioii  in  licMi  ofeniraTicc^  and  Hul)H(:ri[)iion  61.,  to  bo  paid  to  thellev. 
William  Smyth,  Soutli  l^ilkington,  lioutli,  TrcaHurcr  ;  or  to  Mr.  William 
]<]l)WAUUS,  Loutli. 

Meetings  for  1853. — General  McetinpfS  will  bo  held  in  tlie  Sprinj,',  at 
Peterborough,  and  in  the  Autumn  at  Newark,  in  conjunetion  with  the 
Northampton  and  other  Societies. 

The  Committee  meet  at  Newark,  January  2,  March  0,  May  1,  Sep- 
t(miber  4,  November  (J,  at  1  p.m. ;  at  Louth,  February  5,  April  2,  June  di, 
August  0,  October  1,  December  3,  at  2  p.m.  All  persons  wishing  to 
consult  the  Committee  are  requested  to  forward  their  ])lanH  to  the  Secretary, 
a  week  before  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  and 
re])ortcd  on. 

Jfonorarij  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Kcv.  F.  Pyndar  Lowe,  Saltflcitby, 
Louth;  Kev.  G.  IT.  Smyttan,  JTawkcHworth,  Bingham. 

4.  AllCUITKCTUilAL    AND    A  KCn/I-'.OUXJ  ICAL     HoCIKTY     OF     TJIF 

County  of  Bfdford — oHlublishod  1H17. 

Minimum  Annual  subscription  lO.v.  (Sd.,  due  January  Ist  in  each  year,  or 
(;omposition  in  lieu  of  subscription  5/.,  to  be  ^laid  to  T.  IUenakd,  Esq., 
Bedford,  Treasurer. 

Meetings  for  1853. — Council  Meetings  are  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms, 
High-street,  Bedford,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month,  at  1  o'clock. 

Tlie  number  of  General  Meetings  ainl  times  of  holding  them  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Council. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  Eev.  W.  AiiiY,  Keysoe,  Kimbolton. 

5.  WoRCESTKii  Dtocksan  A koii rrFUTURAL  Society — csta- 
blisbcd  18.54. 

Annual  subscription  lO^.,  due  January  1st  in  each  year,  and  10^.  entrance, 
or  comi)osition  in  lieu  of  entrance  aiul  subscription  5Z.  10s.,  to  bo  paid  to 
C.  G.  II.  St.  Patthiok,  Esq.,  Forogato-street,  Worcester,  Treasurer ;  or 
to  M(*Hsrs.  Bkrwumv  &  Co.,  Old  Bank,  Worcester. 

Meellngs  for  1855. — General  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  course  of  the 
summer;  the  first  will  take  place  at  Warwick.  The  Anniuil  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  Worcester  in  the  autumn. 

The  Committee  meet  at  the  Society's  rooms,  51,  Foregato-street,  Wor- 
cester, on  the  second  Thursday  in  each  month,  at  2  o'clock.  All  persons 
wishing  to  consult  the  Committee  are  refjuested  to  forward  their  plans  to 
the  Secretaries,  a  week  before  the  Meeting,  in  order  that  tluy  may  be 
examined  and  reported  on. 

Honorary  Secretaries  —  Edmund  A.  II.  Lkcjimere,  llhydd  Court, 
Uplon-on- Severn;  Hon.  Fuederick:  Lygojs,  Madreslield  Court,  Worcester. 
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9.  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  established  1850. 
Hon.  Sec,  W.  A-.  Parker,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

10.  St.  Patrick's  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ecclesiology,  esta- 
blished 1850.     Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  W.  Maturin,  Dublin. 

11.  Warwickshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
established  183G.     Hon.  Sec,  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  Rugby. 

12.  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  established  1889.  Hon. 
Sec,  Rev.  Fred.  Meyrick,  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford. 

13.  Ecclesiological  (late  Cambridge  Camden)  Society,  esta- 
blished 1839.  Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  B.  Webb,  78,  New  Bond-street, 
London. 

14.  Lichfield  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  established  1811.  lion.  Sec,  Richard  Greene, 
Esq.,  Stowe,  Lichfield. 

15.  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Architectural  Society, 
estabHshcd  1841.  Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  E.  J.  Carter,  College-green, 
Bristol. 

IG.  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  established  1841. 
Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  N.  T.  Lightfoot,  Cadbury,  Devon. 

17.  Durham  Architectural  Society,  established  1841.  Hon. 
Sec,  Rev.  James  F.  Turner,  University,  Durham. 

18.  Lynn  and  West  Norfolk  Ecclesiastical  Architectural 
Society,  established  1842.  Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  W.  H.  Fcaroi), 
Hunstanton,  Lynn. 
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19.  St.  Albans  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society, 
established  1845.  Hon.  Sec,  Eowland  T.  Cobbold,  Esq.,  St. 
Albans. 

20.  Sussex  Archseological  Society^  established  1846.  Hon. 
Sec,  W.  H.  Blaauw,  Esq.,  Beechlands,  Uckfield. 

21.  Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  established  1646.  Hon. 
Sec,  Kev.  W.  Wayte,  Esq.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

22.  Cambrian  Archseological  Association,  established  1846. 
Hon.  Sec,  Eev.  John  Williams,  Llanymowddy,  Mallwyd. 

23.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archseological  Society,  established 
1846.     Hon.  Sec,  H.  Harrod,  Esq.,  Norwich. 

24.  Buckinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society, 
established  1847.  Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  H.  Evetts,  Prestwood,  Great 
Missenden,  Bucks. 

25.  Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archseological  Institute,  esta- 
blished 1848.  Sec,  Mr.  Samuel  Tymms,  Well-street,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

26.  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  esta- 
blished 1848.  Sec,  Joseph  Boult,  Esq.,  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt-street,  Liverpool. 

27.  Somersetshire  Archseological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
established  1849.     Hon.  Sec,  G.  E.  Giles,  Esq.,  Taunton. 

28.  Essex  Archaeological  Association,  established  1852.  Hon. 
Sec,  Rev.  Edward  Lewis  Cutts,  Coggeshall. 

29.  Wiltshire  Arch  ecological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
established  1853.      Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  Great  Bedwyn. 

30.  North  Oxfordshire  Archaeological  Society,  established 
1853.     Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  J.  Miller,  Sibford  Gower,  Banbury. 

31.  New    York    Ecclesiological    Society,    established  . 

Hon.  Sec, . 

32.  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  established 
.     Hon.  Sec  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  Everton,  Liverpool. 

33.  Birmingham    Architectural     Society,    established   . 

Hon.   Sec,  John  R.  Botham,    Esq.,  Philosophical  Institution, 
Cannon- street,  Birmingham. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry OP  Northampton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design,  and 
the  restoration  of  mutilated  Architectural 
Eemains  vrithin  the  Archdeaconry  ;  and  to 
furnish  suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be 
within  its  province,  for  improving  the 
character  of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  here- 
after to  be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
Patron,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be  pri- 
vileged to  propose  new  members,  either 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  Committee 
Meetings,  and  that  Honorary  Members 
be  elected  only  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee. 

5.  That  Eural  Deans  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton  be  ex-officio 
Members  of  the  Committee,  on  their  signi- 
fying an  intention  to  become  Members  of 
the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Anniud  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscnptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  £5. 

8.  That  the  aifairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
Itural  Deans,  and  eighteen  ordinary  Mem- 
bers, (of  whom  five  shall  be  a  quorum,) 
who  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  of  whom  six  at  least  shall  have 
been  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect  out 
of  their  body  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretai-ies. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may  associate 
other  Members  of  the  Society  with  them- 
selves, and  form  Committees  for  local  pur- 
poses in  communication  Avith  the  Central 
Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn of  each  year,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  have  been  appointed  at  the 
Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  preceding  year. 

b 


12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  ]\reetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch  of 
routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  empowered, 
on  any  urgent  occasion,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Patron,  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received;  that  the 
Committee  be  empowered  to  make  pur- 
chases and  procure  casts  and  drawings, 
which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Librarian,  at  the  Society's  room,  Gold- 
street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  paper  worthy  of  being  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  they  shall 
request  the  Author  to  furnish  a  copy,  and 
shall  decide  upon  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  printed,  provided  always  that  the  num- 
ber be  sufficient  to  supply  each  Member 
with  one  copy,  and  the  Author  and  Secre- 
taries with  twenty-five  copies  each.  All 
other  questions  relating  to  publishing 
plans  and  papers,  and  illustrating  them 
with  engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be  em- 
poAvered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's  ex- 
pense, Working  Plans  for  any  Member 
who  may  request  them,  for  repairing  any 
Church  in  this  Archdeaconry  with  which 
he  is  connected,  provided  that  the  expense 
so  incurred  by  the  Society  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds, 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of  six 
Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee  shall 
every  year  publish  for  circulation  among 
the  Members,  Transactions  to  contain  de- 
scriptions and  papers  connected  with  tlie 
objects  of  the  Society  ;  and  that  the  illus- 
trations to  be  given  in  such  Transactions, 
shall,  for  the  present,  depend  on  the  volun- 
tary donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made  to 
any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the 
Committee  collectively,  for  the  advice  of 
the  Society  in  the  restoration  of  any 
Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be  appointed 
(of  which  the  Incumbent  or  Eesidcnt 
Minister  to  be  one)  to  visit  the  Church, 
and  submit  a  Pvcport  in  writing  to  the 
General  Committee. 
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19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  huihling, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  at 
least  one  Aveek  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a 
Special  Keport  thereon. 


20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  without  notice  being  given  at 
a  previous  Committee  Meeting ;  such 
notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the  circular 
calling  the  meeting  at  which  the  sum  will 
be  proposed. 


HEGULATIONS   KESPECTING  THE   LIBRARY. 


1 .  Those  books  against  which  an  as- 
terisk (*)  is  placed  in  the  catalogue, 
must  not  be  taken  from  the  Society's 
room. 

2.  Any  otlier  book  may  be  taken  out 
by  IMembers,  on  entering  their  names, 
title  of  the  book,  and  the  date  of  taking 


and  returning  it,  in  a  book  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  No  book  is  to  be  detained  longer 
than  one  month,  if  required  by  any  other 
person. 

4.  All  books  to  be  returned  previous  to 
the  General  Meeting  in  the  Autumn. 


Additions  to  the  Library  and  Museum 
the  last  Bejport.     {For  full  I 


Gold-street,  Norhampton,  since 
see  Report  for  1852.) 


Archa}ologia,  Vol.  34. 

Archfeologia  Cambrensis,  1854. 

Transactions  of  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

■  of  Architectural  Institute 

of  Scotland. 

Report  of  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archseology. 

"Worcester  Architectural  Society. 

Proceedings  of  Archaeological  Association 
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EEPOET, 

Read  at  tlie  Autumn  Meeting  at  Northampton,  Sept.  27th,  1854,  hi/ 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  Rector  of  Castle  Ashhy,  and  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society, 

We  liave  so  long  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  annual  report  of  our  pro- 
ceedings from  tlie  graceful  pen  of  our  secretary,  Mr.  James,  that  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  I  put  myself  in  an  unnatural  position,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Society  in  a  disappointing  one,  when  I  undertook  it  for  this  occasion.  I 
have,  however,  an  excuse,  which  I  am  sure  every  one  here  will  admit  to 
be  valid.  Mr.  James  offered,  some  months  since,  to  prepare  a  paper  for 
our  present  meeting,  on  condition  some  one  else  drew  up  the  report  —not, 
as  he  modestly  put  it,  from  any  laziness,  but  for  fear  of  wearying  the  meet- 
ing with  too  much  of  his  composition.  The  committee,  of  course,  accepted 
his  offer,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  preparation  of  the  report  has 
fallen  into  my  hands. 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  reason  why  only  one  paper  will  be  read  to-day 
is,  that  a  feeling  has  often  been  expressed  in  favour  of  some  discussion 
upon  the  various  points  of  history,  of  theorj^  or  of  practice  contained  in 
our  papers.  Such  discussions  may  serve  both  to  correct  the  errors  and 
to  confirm  the  truths  advanced  by  our  contributors,  and,  if  carried  on 
briskly,  may  add  life  to  our  meetings  ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible 
to  enter  upon  them,  from  the  number  of  papers  brought  forward  at  each 
meeting.  To-day  the  experiment  will  be  tried  ;  and  the  subject  Mr.  James 
has  chosen  for  his  paper  will  enable  all  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  modern  practical  architecture  to  bring  forward  any  sugges- 
tions that  may  have  occurred  to  them.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  here 
to  notice,  and  recommend  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  excellent 
work  on  "  Church  Furniture  and  Decoration,"  compiled  by  Mr.  Cutts,  of 
the  Essex  Archseological  Society.  His  remarks  on  the  employment  of 
colour  are  most  valuable,  and  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  such  a  work 
shows  how  far  we  have  advanced  in  our  notions  of  architectural  propriety 
since  the  time  when  churchwardens  used  to  "  beautify"  churches  with 
galleries,  high  pews,  and  whitewash, — an  advance  due,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  to  societies  such  as  ours.  Two  new  societies  have  been  started 
since  our  last  meeting,  and  are  noAV  in  union  Avith  us — the  Wiltshire 
Archaeological  and  the  Worcester  Architectural.  When  local  associations 
of  this  character  have  been  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  will  be 
possible  to  collect  materials  for  the  archseological  and  architectural  history 
of  England,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  our  single- 
handed  antiquaries  of  former  days. 

But  I  am  wandering  away  from  my  duty  of  reporting  to  you  our  own 
proceedings  during  the  past  year.  To  begin  with  the  most  visible  works  : 
the  restorations,  re-seating,  &c.,  of  churches  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  committee. 

And,  first,  I  regret  much  to  have  to  state  that  the  design  of  re-seating 
Oundle  Church  has  been  given  up.  The  work  had  been  entrusted  to  JMr. 
Scott ;  and  the  plans  prepared  by  him  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
committee.  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  though  now 
definitely  abandoned,  a  time  may  come  when  this  important  work  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  proper  style. 

The  fine  Perpendicular  church  of  Islip  is  to  be  reseated  and  restored. 
Mr.  Slater  Jias  supphed  the  plans,  which  were  most  fully  approved  of  by 
the  committee.     The  new  seats  are  to  be  of  oak,  and  the  chancel  will 
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be  most  appropriately  devoted  to  the  clioir.  There  will  also  be  new  roofs 
of  oak. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  a  very  important  and  curious  question  was  suggested 
to  their  consideration  by  Mr.  Poole  :  whether  pine  was  not  a  better  mate- 
rial for  roof  than  oak  ?*  not  on  account  of  tlie  greater  cheapness  of  the 
material — for  we  arc  all  agreed,  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  house  of  God, 
should  be  done  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  not  as  cheap  as  possible 
— but  because  there  is  a  certain  acid  in  oak  that  has  the  effect  of  corroding 
and  destroying  lead  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  avoided  by  proper  care  as  to  the  seasoning  of  the  timbers ;  if  not, 
it  seems  a  conclusive  objection  against  the  employment  of  oak  for  this 
purpose,  however  superior  that  wood  may  be  in  appearance  to  almost  any 
other. 

The  church  of  Tysoe,  in  Warwickshire,  of  which  the  plans  have  been 
brought  before  the  committee,  has  been  entirely  re-seated  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Scott.  It  need  hardly,  therefore,  be  stated  that  the  arrangement 
is  good,  and  that  the  seats  are  open.  It  will  be  opened  again  for  service 
in  the  course  of  this  mouth. 

Plans  for  the  restoration  and  re-seating  of  Theddingworth  Church,  also 
by  Mr.  Scott,  have  been  discussed  and  approved  of.  The  committee  voted 
10^. — double  their  highest  usual  grant — to  this  work  as  a  slight  mark  of 
their  sense  of  the  great  value  of  Mr.  James's  services  to  the  Society,  and 
to  the  cause  of  ecclesiology  generally.  The  work  is  only  partially  begun  ; 
tlie  outward  v>^alls  being  first  undertaken,  but  what  is  done  is  done  well. 

*  This  seems  to  convey  more  in  the  way  of  assertion,  and  less  in  the  way  of 
suggestion,  than  Mr.  Poole  intended.     He  wrote  thus  : — 

"  The  state  of  the  under  side  of  the  lead  on  oak  roofs  has  often  suggested  to  me 
questions,which  I  wish  some  practical  member  of  our  society  would  undertake  to  solve. 
Has  oak  any  injurious  influence  on  lead  ?  Would  fir  timber,  pine,  or  deal,  have  less,  or 
no  injurious  influence  at  all,  or  perhaps  a  salqtary  influence  ?  How  far,  in  addition  to  the 
chemical  relations  of  the  several  materials,  would  other  properties  of  fir  timber  render 
it  even  preferable  to  oak  for  our  open  roofs,  when  they  are  to  be  covered  with  lead  ? 
It  sti-ikes  me  that  the  (jallic  acid,  or  the  tannin  (which  exist,  I  believe,  in  oak)  may 
predispose  the  lead  to  absorb  extravagant  doses  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  that  the  turpentine  in  the  deal  or  pine  might  probably  have  an  opposite  effect. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  durability  of  the  lead  will  of  course  be  greater  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  pine  than  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  oak  ;  and  whatever  it  may 
be  when  copper,  zinc,  or  slate  be  used  for  the  external  covering,  oak  is  less  suited  in 
that  respect  than  deal  for  a  roof  to  be  covered  with  lead. 

"  This  advantage  of  fir  over  oak  would,  however,  be  counterbalanced,  if  the  fir  itself 
were  considerably  less  durable  than  oak.  In  some  places,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances, it  certainly  is  so ;  but  the  question  is,  "  Whether  it  is  so  when  well  pro- 
tected from  wet,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  an  open  roof,  and  when  treated  with  all  available 
appliances  of  paint,  varnish  and  the  like. 

"  Supposing,  on  a  balance  of  actual  and  relative  durability,  the  two  materials  to  be 
equal,  there  are  several  other  matters  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  would,  I  think, 
on  the  whole  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  deal.  (1)  It  is  very  much  Hghter  than  oak, 
an  immense  advantage,  not  only  as  being  more  manageable,  but  as  requiring  less 
cost  and  strength  in  its  supports.  (2)  It  is  far  more  readily  procured  in  the  shape 
and  size  necessary  for  the  large  timbers,  and  far  more  readily  reduced  to  the  smaller 
scantling  of  secondary  timbers.  (3)  It  is  much  less  costly  itself,  and  in  working ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  readily  accepts  very  delicate  carving,  and  such  as  would 
fully  equal  any  worked  in  oak,  both  in  beauty  and  in  indestructibility  ;  so  far  from 
the  eye  and  from  the  hand.  Against  these  advantages  must  be  set  the  greater  beauty 
of  the  colour  of  oak,  in  its  natural  state,  and  I  iully  admit  that  no  staining  or 
painting  of  deal  makes  it  equal  to  oak  in  this  respect. 

"  There  are  certain  secondary  considerations  which  ought  also  to  be  weighed.  Oak 
\\Q.B  d\\  iha  prestige  of  ancient  use,  and  of  a  traditional  superiority  to  every  other 
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At  E-ushton,  the  north  chancel  aisle,  formerly  used  as  a  school,  has  been 
restored  to  the  church,  and  re-seated  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Law.  The  two 
monuments  which  had  been  poked  away  to  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
have  been  placed  under  the  arches  of  the  aisle,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  committee,  with  excellent  ejQfect. 

Weldon  Church  has  also  been  re-pewed  since  our  last  report.  Mr. 
Slater  has  supplied  the  design  for  tlie  seats,  which  are  excellently 
arranged.  This  church  has  also  been  thoroughly  warmed  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  at  Rockingham,  by  something  analogous  to  the  old  Eoman 
hypocaust. 

The  curious  and  interesting  church  of  Barnack  has  been  re-seated  with 
richly-caryed  oak,  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford,  bemg  the  architect  em- 
ployed. Nor  have  the  claims  of  autiquarianism  been  forgotten  when  the 
sacred  building  was  thus  being  rendered  more  fit  for  present  use  ;  for  the 
Saxon  arch  of  the  tower  has  been  opened,  exhibitiug  some  features  hitherto 
concealed  by  modern  masonry. 

Mr.  Law  has  also  brought  before  the  Society  his  plans  for  the  re-seating 
of  Broughton  Church  (near  Kettering) .  They  were  decidedly  approved  by 
the  committee,  who,  however,  made  one  or  two  small  suggestions  in  minor 
points,  to  which  Mr.  Law  promised  his  attention.  Here,  as  at  Islip,  the 
chancel  will  be  appropriated  to  the  choir. 

A  new  church  has  been  built  at  Denshanger,  in  the  parish  of  Passenham, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ferrey.  It  is  an  excellent,  though  unexpensive, 
example  of  tlie  small  village  church.  There  are  three  beUs,  which  are 
placed  in  a  west  bell  turret. 

The  church  of  Stanwick  has  been  committed  to  Mr.  Slater  for  re-seating 

kind  of  timber,  except  perhaps  chesnut ;  but  this  is  the  very  claim  which  I  wish  to 
see  tested.  As  for  the  fact  that  it  was  employed  by  our  ancestors,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  and  we  are  not  in  the  same  position.  From  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  oak  and  fir  timber  were  just  reversed  in  price  from  what  they  are 
now.  Such  pine  as  we  have  from  Norway  was  not  to  he  had  at  all,  while  oak  was 
comparatively  cheap,  and  besides,  was  often  given  to  the  builders  of  churches  as  an 
ofleriug  in  kind.  Labour  also,  especially  skilled  labour,  was  far  cheaper  than  it  is 
now,  so  that  the  large  addition  of  expense  in  the  carving  of  oak  was  not  so  much 
felt.  And  besides,  if  I  am  right  in  suggesting  a  chemical  superiority  of  pine  over 
oak,  they  were  less  in  the  habit  than  we  are  of  reducing  such  questions  to  the  test  of 
experiment. 

"I  do  not  stop  to  answer  the  objection  which  some  people  seem  disposed  to  make 
against  deal  as  being  the  cheapest.  This  is  surely  absurd.  AVe  are  all  agreed  that 
in  the  church  the  hest  should  be  used,  and  that  the  result  should  be  costly,  as  a  token 
of  reverence  for  the  Most  High,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  Let,  then,  the 
difference  of  cost  between  the  material  of  an  oak  or  a  deal  roof  be  expended  on 
additional  loorh  in  the  roof  itself,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  church,  or  let  it 
increase  the  proposed  accommodation.  Li  the  latter  case,  a  direct  religious  object  will 
be  gained,  which  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out;  in  the  former,  a  moral 
advantage  will  be  attained,  for  it  is  clearly  better  to  expend  cost  in  labour  on  the 
house  of  God,  than  mere  cost  in  material ;  and  that  for  two  reasons,  first  for  charity, 
that  the  earnings  of  our  fellow  creatures  may  be  increased :  secondly,  because  the 
appliances  of  man's  art  and  hand  are  higher  things,  and  more  enriched  an  offering 
than  the  same  value  in  unwrought  matter. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be- supposed  to  desert  a  due  respect  for  our  ancestors  m  this 
reasoning.  I  go  on  the  supposition  that  they,  as  well  as  we,  would  and  should  do 
the  lest  we  can.  I  have  given  the  reasons  why  they  may  have  chosen  oak,  though 
deal  may  possibly  be  better  than  oak  for  a  particular  purpose.  I  \rA\  add  that  I 
believe  if  they  could  have  seen  the  two  together,  and  have  known  them  to  be  equal 
in  use,  and  unequal  in  cost,  of  labour  or  of  price,  they  would  have  been  true  to 
common  sense,  and  taken  the  cheapest. 

"  Ex  ahundauti,  they  would  have  taken  the  cheapest,  if  it  was  also  proved  to  be 
the  best." 
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and  restoration.  The  plans  have  been  laid  before  the  committee  this  day, 
and  much  approved.     The  work  will  be  thoroughly  well  done. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  re-seating  has  been  done  in  the  best  manner.  They 
are  made  a  sufficient  width  to  insure  comfort  to  those  who  use  them — a 
most  inii)ortant  point,  at  a  time  when  so  many  persons  cry  out  at  the 
length  of  the  service.  They  are  of  a  uniform  character,  thus  conforming 
to  the  apostolic  warning  against  providing  better  places  for  the  rich  and 
•NA'orse  for  the  poor.  And  their  moderate  height,  as  compared  with  tlie 
pe\A  s  of  a  past  age,  may  serve  to  impress  on  the  worshippers  that  they  are 
assembled,  not  for  private,  but  for  common  prayer.  Lastly,  the  appro- 
priation of  the  chancel,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  the  choir,  appears  to 
suggest  a  fitting  use  for  what  is,  at  least  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  a 
distinctive  portion  of  the  building. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  •  progress  of  the 
works  at  St.  Giles's  Church,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Law. 
This  building,  of  which  the  tower  has  long  been  a  chief  ornament  of  the 
town  to  all  who  approach  it  from  the  south-west  side,  will  soon  be  one  of 
the  finest,  perliaps  the  very  finest,  in  JS^orthampton.  Owing,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree  to  the  advice  offered  by  the  Society,  the  east  and  west  arches 
of  the  tower  are  to  be  opened,  thus  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  interior, 
and  making  the  chancel  available  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship.  A 
sub-committee  of  the  Society  has  been  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  paro- 
chial committee  in  this  part  of  the  work,  and  to  give  any  further  assistance 
in  tlieir  power  in  the  way  of  advice  or  suggestions.  The  parish  has  libe- 
rally subscribed  to  this  work.  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  alike  taking  an 
interest  in  it ;  and  if  they  receive  from  the  ])ublic  an  adequate  degree  of 
support,  the  town  of  Northampton  will  be  able  to  congratulate  itself  on 
possessing  a  second  church  in  the  very  highest  state  of  beauty  and  efficiency 
— if  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  a  building. 

AVe  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  as  a  gulf  for 
the  destruction  of  properties  and  homes,  that  the  Society  may  perliaps  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  chapel  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  in  Bridge-street, 
has  been  restored,  and  well  restored,^  under  an  order  of  that  Court.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  regretted  that  the  new  seats  are  of  deal  instead  of  oak, 
and  not  of  a  pattern  remarkable  for  beauty.  But  the  beautiful  east  win- 
dow has  been  carefidly  preserved ;  the  glass  which  was  removed  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  re])laced ;  and  the  whole  building  presents  a  very 
different  appearance  now  from  what  it  was  a  short  time  since.  The  hos- 
pital itself  has  for  the  present  been  merely  repaired ;  hereafter  it  may 
very  probably  be  enlarged,  the  property  belonging  to  it  having  considerably 
increased  in  value. 

To  return  to  our  Society,  for  we  can  claim  no  share  whatever  in  this 
work  at  St.  John's,  though  we  have,  of  course,  regarded  it  with  much 
interest.  During  the  past  year,  a  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to 
report  on  the  various  methods  of  warming  churches.  The  sub-committee 
lias  drawn  up  a  body  of  questions,  to  be  ansAvered  by  such  persons,  clergy- 
men or  others,  as  take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and  can  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  But  I  believe  that  no  answers  have  as  yet  been 
received.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  our  Society  will  be  willing  to 
help  us  in  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  on  which  the  report  must 
be  founded,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

Another  step  taken  by  the  committee,  which  has  not  yet  led  to  any 
result,  was  addressing  an  offer  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  county, 
to  co-operate  in  supplying  better  models  for  cottages.  The  secretaries 
have  ]iot  yet  received  any  reply  to  their  communication.  But  the  subject 
IS  one  of  far  too  much  interest  and  importance  to  be  abandoned. 

Our  Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  since  its  last  meeting,  by  tlio 
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election  of  one  of  its  secretaries  and  most  active  members,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
to  the  rectorship  of  Exeter  Collepje,  Oxford.  He  will  be  much  missed,  not 
only  by  us,  but  by  erevy  society  in  the  county  Avhich  devotes  itself  to 
usefid  public  objects  ;  and  one  only  comfort  is,  that  in  his  new  position  a 
field  of  still  greater  usefulness  is  opened  to  iiira.  I  am  sure  the  Society  at 
large  would  cordially  agree  in  the  vote  of  thanks  and  of  congratulation  that 
was  passed  by  the  committee  when  he  formally  resigned  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. He  has  consented  to  become  a  vice-president  of  our  Society,  and 
occasionally  to  attend  our  meetings. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  the  library  of  the  Society  has  been  much  increased. 
It  was  then  stated  that  Lord  Spencer  had  presented  us  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  books.  Lord  Northampton  has  followed  his  example,  giving  us 
a  great  number  of  works  on  architectural  and  antiquarian  subjects,  and  a 
portfolio  of  similar  prints.  The  committee  has  also  purchased  several 
books  of  reference  ;  such  as  Brandon's  "  Parish  Churches,"  and  Winston's 
"  Glass  Painting ;"  besides  which  we  have  received  many  presents  of  single 
works,  and  of  Transactions  of  various  kindred  societies. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  state  why  we  are  so  desirous  of  increas- 
ing our  library.  Every  year  sees  an  increasing  number  of  our  Grothic 
churches  restored,  enlarged,  or  beautified ;  and  the  plans  of  many  of  these 
are  submitted  to  our  Society  for  advice  and  approval.  Sometimes,  too,  for 
works  of  a  smaller  character,  we  are  ourselves  applied  to,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  professional  architect.  But  at  present  our  Gothic  works 
are  purely  of  an  imitative  character :  a  few  men,  such  as  Mr.  Scott,  may 
be  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  age,  as  to  be  able,  from  the 
stores  of  their  own  minds,  to  create  original  designs  of  a  correct  character ; 
the  rest  of  us,  whether  architects  or  amateurs,  must  continually  refer  to 
"  authorities" — to  the  examples  left  us  by  the  ancient  builders  ;  and  we  need, 
therefore,  an  extensive  architectural  library,  some  part  of  which  may  bear 
upon  Avhatever  individual  point  is  under  discussion.  A  library  fund  has  been 
formed  for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  which  any  subscriptions  will  be  gladly 
received.  About  7l.7s.o?  valuable  works  have  already  been  purchased 
out  of  it.  Besides  the  books  above  referred  to,  we  have  recei^^d  mauy 
other  presents.  Among  them  is  a  valuable  collection  of  brasses,  mounted 
on  canvas  and  rollers,'  from  the  Eev.  G.  E.  Mackarness,  Ham,  Stafibrd- 
shire,  and  a  collection  of  upwards  of  140  original  drawings,  views,  and 
details  of  churches  and  old  houses  in  the  archdeaconry,  from  Mr.  Poole. 
These  drawings,  valuable  not  only  in  an  architectural,  but  also  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  will  form,  we  hope,  the  nucleus  of  a  complete  collection  of 
drawings  of  all  that  is  interesting  to  our  Society  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operations.  They  will  be  arranged  in  large  books  in  such  a  manner,  and 
with  such  an  index,  as  to  admit  of  easy  reference.  The  idea  was  first  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  by  a  collection  of  this  character  belonging  to  the 
Lincolnshire  Society,  who  have  a  book  with  a  certain  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  every  parish,  to  be  filled  as  opportunity  oifers.  We  at  once 
determined  to  follow  their  example,  but  we  little  expected  such  a  magnifi- 
cent series  to  be  presented  to  us  from  any  one  member  of  the  Society. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Society  was  this  year  held  at  Leicester,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lincoln  Society,  and  was  most  successful.  Our  Society 
contributed  a  very  good  paper,  by  Mr.  Poole,  on  "  The  Churches  of  Lei- 
cester," and  Sir  H.  Dryden  read  some  remarks  on  "  Church  Kestoratiou," 
which,  I  need  hardly  add,  were  both  sensible  and  amusing.  The  next  day 
an  excursion  was  arranged,  to  visit  the  neighbouring  churches.  Of  these 
the  most  interesting  was  Gaddesby,  which  exhibits  curious  traces  of  foreign 
taste,  or  foreign  design,  in  the  west  part  of  the  south  aisle.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  meet  with  examples  of  this  kmd ;  but  when  we  do,  they  catch  the 
attention  so  much,  that  they  may  be  said  (on  the  old  principle  of  excep- 
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tions  proving  the  rule)  to  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the  indigenous  cha- 
racter of  our  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

I  ought  perliaps  to  mention,  that  some  of  our  members,  since  our  last 
meeting,  have  been  consulted  on  the  question  of  the  proper  style  for  a 
cathedral  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Adelaide.  I  refer  to  this  the  rather  as 
it  may  have  been  one  of  tlie  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  a  promised 
essay  from  Mr.  James.  We  ventured  to  recommend  to  the  Bishop  that 
he  should  adopt  the  ancient  basilicas  of  the  south  of  Europe  as  his  model, 
as  they  seemed  to  combine  simplicity  of  workmanship  with  a  noble  and 
imposing  effect ;  and  would  afford  ample  scope  for  a  higher  degree  of  orna- 
ment at  some  future  period.  There  were,  however,  some  objections  to  this 
idea,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  meeting,  lest  my  report  should 
lengthen  itself  out  into  an  essay  on  the  true  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

But  I  cannot  conclude  without  referring  to  a  cathedral  possessing  a  more 
especial  interest  in  our  eyes :  that  to  which  we  look  as  the  mother  church 
of  the  diocese.  At  our  meeting  a  year  since,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough 
gave  us  some  account  of  his  hopes  and  intentions  with  respect  to  his 
cathedral.  Since  that  time  the  chapter  has  concurred  with  him  in  opening 
the  blocked-up  triforium  of  the  choir ;  in  restoring  the  chapterhouse  from 
being  a  glazier's  shop  into  a  room  for  chapter-meetings  and  choral  prac- 
tice ;  in  removing  the  doors  of  the  pews  ;  above  all,  in  throwing  open  the 
sacred  building  to  visitors  free  of  charge  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in 
the  day.  Cards,  with  an  account  of  the  architecture,  and  of  the  objects  of 
special  interest,  are  suspended  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  thus  sup- 
plying most  pleasantly  the  place  of  any  exhibitmg  verger.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  most  successful ;  the  number  of  visitors  has  already  increased 
tenfold,  and  the  damage  done  by  them  has  been  replaced  at  an  expense  of 
2*.  I  am  sure  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  cathedral  has 
been  the  first  to  set  an  example  which  will  probably  soon  be  followed  by 
others. 
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Preston,  Henry,  Esq.,  Moreby  Hall,  York 
Prickott,  Rev.  1\  W.,  Hull 
Prickett,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Bridlington 
Procter,  William,  Esq.,  York 
Ramsbotham,  Rev.  T.,  Bury,  Lancashire 
Randolph,  Rev.  Canon,  Dunnington,  York 
Rawson,  Miss,  Glenview,  Sheffield 
Rayvv'ood,  R.,  Esq.,  Darfield,  Barnsley 

*Reed,  Rev.  W.,  Caermarthen 

*Ripon,  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of, 

the  Palace,  Ripon 
Ripon,  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of, 
Deanery,  Ripon 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  Clifton,  York 

Robinson,  William,  Esq.,  Settle 

*Rudd,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Guisborough 

*Russell,    Lady    Frankland,    Thirkleby 
Park,  Thirsk 

Russell,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Selby 

Sabben,  Rev.  James,  Fulford,  York 

Sand3^s,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Beverley 

*Savile,   Hon.    and    Rev,  Philip  Yorke, 
Methley,  Wakefield 

Scriven,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Clifford,  Tadcaster 

Seagrave,   Rev.   J.   Y.,    Bramham,  Tad- 
caster 

Sharpe,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  Doncaster 

Sharp,  Rev.  J.,  Horbury,  Wakefield 

Sharpe,  E.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Lancaster 

Short,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Kirkstall,  Leeds 

Sidgwick,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  Skipton 

Simpson,  Dr.,  Pontefract 

Spark,  William,  Esq.,  Leeds 

Spencer,  Rev.  I.,  Acomb,  York 

Stanfield,  Mr.  J.,  Wakefield 

Strickland,  C.  W.,  Esq.,  Walcot,  Lincoln- 
shire 

*Stillingfleet,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Hotham,  How- 
den 

Sugden,  John,  Esq.,  Howden 

Sunter,  Mr.  R.,  York. 

*Swann,  Rev.  R.,  Brandsby,  Easingwold 

Swire,  Rev.  J.,  Manfield,  Darlington 

Tate,  Rev.  James,  Richmond 

Tealby,  Robert,  Esq.,  Hull 

*Tempest,  Col,  Tong  Hall,  Bradford 

*Tennant,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  Leeds 

*Traherne,  Rev,  Chancellor,  Coedriglen, 
Cardiff 

Vale,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Ecclesall,  Sheffield 

Walbran,  J,  R.,  Esq.,  Ripon 
*Walker,  Rev.  J.,  Knottingley 
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AVatoiLousc,  J.,  Jun.,  Esq.,  PIaHf;\x 
Wand,  E.,  Esq.,  Mansion  Hall,  Leeds 
*WcLber,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Canon  of  Ripon 
AVeightman,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Sheffield 
*  Wentworth,  Godfrey,  Esq.,AVoolley  Park, 

Wakefield 
Wharncliflfe,  Right  lion.  Lord,  AVortlcy 

Hall,  Sheffield 
Wheatley,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  Cote  AVall,  Mir- 

field,  Dcwsbury 
Wharton,  Rev.  James,  Gilling,  Richmond 
Whytehefld,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  M,D.,  Craykc, 

York 
Wilkinson,  Rev.  H.  Marlow,  York 


*Wilson,  John,  Esq.,  Seacroft,  Leeds 
Woodd,  Basil,  Esq.,  Aldborongh  Lodge, 

Boroughbridge 
Wray,    Rev.    Canon,    Leven,    Beverley, 

Ilural  Dean 
•^Wylie,  R.,  Esq.,  Beverley 
Yato,  Rev.  C,  Holme  on  Spalding  Moor, 

Market  Weighton,  Rural  Dean 
Yeoman,  Rev.  H.,  Moor  Monkton,  York, 

Rural  Dean 
York,    His    Grace    the    Archbishop   of, 

15isliopthorpe 
-^Zetland,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Aske 

Hall,  Richmond. 


Addition  to  the  List  of  Brasses. 

Rubbing  from  incised  slab  of  Abbot  Barwick,  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Selby  1526. 
Presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Russell. 

Addition  to  the  List  of  Drawings  and  li,ng ravings. 
Three  Lithograph  Views  of  Ely  Cathedral.    Presented  by  J.  B.  Rudd,  Esq. 


KEPORT, 

Adoi^ted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Yorh^  October  5,  1854. 

In  reporting  tlie  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  your  committee  would,  in 
the  first  place,  refer  to  the  public  meetings  of  the  Society  wliich  have  been 
held  vrithin  that  time.  In  making  arrangements  for  these  it  has  been  an 
object  of  your  committee  that  the  Society  shoukl  each  time  go  into  some 
new  locality,  so  as  to  visit  eventually  every  part  of  the  county.  This  year 
accordingly  we  have  been  both  at  the  western  and  eastern  extremities  of 
the  county ;  the  meeting  in  the  spring  having  been  at  Skipton,  from  whence 
we  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Lancashire ;  and  the  summer  meeting  at 
Bridlington ;  while  the  annual  meeting  in  October  last  was  held,  as  by 
the  rule  it  is  required  to  be,  in  the  central  city  of  Y'ork.  By  thus  wan- 
dering about  the  county  it  is  hoped  that  the  Society  may  help  to  keep 
aHve  throughout  it  a  general  interest  in  the  noble  relics  of  ancient  art 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  in  some  measure  exercise  supervision  over 
the  state  of  the  churches,  and  the  character  of  the  works  which  may  be 
in  progress.  They  beheve,  however,  that  i:h.e  good  done  by  these  migra- 
tory meetings  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  localities  visited,  but  that  the 
members  individually  have  derived  great  interest  and  profit  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  peculiar  architectural  features  of  difierent  districts.  The 
spring  meeting  was  followed  by  a  most  agreeable  ramble  amongst  the 
churches  of  Craven,  and  the  summer  meeting  by  an  equally  pleasant 
excursion  amongst  the  Wold  churches  of  the  East  Hiding.  At  the  former 
meeting  also  we  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  most  interesting 
ruins  of  Sawley  Abbey,  which  have  lately  been  cleared  out  by  Earl  de 
Grey,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walbran,  as  also  the  castle  at 
Skipton,  and  the  old  hall  at  Bolton-by-BoUand.      "While  at  the  latter 
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meeting,  wliicli  was  appropriately  lield  in  the  old  gateliouse  of  the  Priory, 
we  were  able  to  inspect  the  stately  remains  of  the  conventual  church  of 
Bridlington,  From  Skipton  it  had  been  further  proposed  to  have  visited  the 
romantic  ruins  of  Bolton  Priory,  but  a  violent  thunderstorm  most  unfor- 
tunately put  a  stop  to  that  part  of  the  intended  excursion. 

Hitherto,  whilst  in  our  wanderings  about  tlie  county  we  have  been 
investigating  architectural  monuments  in  various  localities,  we  have 
strangely  neglected  those  with  which  this  city  abounds :  on  the  present 
occasion,  however,  we  have  prefaced  our  meeting  by  an  examination  of 
the  interesting  churches  of  All  Saints,  North-street,  and  S.  Martin's, 
Coney-street,  and  we  trust  upon  similar  occasions  to  pursue  our  researches. 

As  the  places  in  which  the  spring  and  summer  meetings  should  during 
next  year  be  held,  your  committee  have  agreed  to  recommend  Malton  and 
Pontefract.  Both  places  are  easily  accessible  by  rail  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and  both  neighbourhoods  contain  many  objects  of  mediaeval  art 
which  well  merit  the  attention  of  the  Society. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  excursions  which  the  Society  has  made,  3^our 
committee  would  beg  most  heartily  to  congratulate  the  members  upon  the 
increasing  zeal  which  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  "repaii'ing,  keeping 
clean,  and  comely  adorning  of  churches."  The  general  prevalence  of  this 
zeal,  which  our  Society  has  long  striven  to  excite,  must  not  be  regarded, 
however,  as  cause  for  any  relaxation  of  our  labours,  but  rather  as  a  call 
upon  us  for  renewed  exertions  in  the  endeavour  to  direct  aright  the  spirit 
of  restoration.  Your  committee  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  impress 
most  earnestly  upon  every  member  of  the  Society  the  necessity  of  keeping 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  character  of  the  restorations  which  may  be  in 
progress.  It  is  impossible  for  persons  to  see  much  of  our  old  churches 
without  being  sensible  that  fearful  havoc  is  daily  going  on  among  them 
under  the  name  of  "restoration;"  and  there  are  not  a  few  who,  after 
having  witnessed  some  loudly  praised  restoration,  will  be  almost  tempted  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Euskin,  that  "  restoration  means  the  most  total  destruc- 
tion which  a  building  can  suffer."  It  is  indeed  a  painful  fact  that  far 
more  has  been  done  to  ruin  genuine  examples  of  ancient  art  by  the  un- 
truthful manner  of  many  weU-meant  restorations  than  had  been  effected 
by  centuries  of  mutilation  and  neglect.  Too  frequently  does  it  happen  that 
that  incUvichial  character  which  almost  all  our  old  churches  possess  in  a 
striking  degree,  is,  during  the  progress  of  "  restoration,"  utterly  annihi- 
lated. Those  little  irregularities  which  by  the  mixture  of  styles  relate  the 
whole  history  of  the  building,  and  add  so  much  to  its  interest  as  well  as  to 
its  picturesque  effect,  and  make  it  of  infinite  value  as  a  study,  are  too  com- 
monly obliterated,  so  that  an  old  church  appears  to  lose  aU  truthfulness, 
and  to  become  as  little  authentic  as  if  built  yesterday. 

These  considerations  have  forced  upon  your  committee  the  conviction 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  endeavour  to  exercise  greater  super- 
vision over  the  restorations  which  may  be  in  progress  ;  and  with  this  view 
they  have  memorialized  his  Grace  the  Archbishoj)  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  praying  them  to  be  pleased  to  direct  their  registrars  to  send  notice 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  Society  whenever  faculties  are  issued  for  the 
renovation  of  old  churches  within  the  county  of  York.  They  have  rC' 
ceived  most  courteous  replies  from  both  prelates,  the  former  promising  to 
give  the  requisite  order  to  his  registrar,  and  the  latter  stating  that  he  will 
give  the  subject  of  the  memorial  his  most  careful  consideration. 

An  application  has  been  received  from  the  Yicar  of  Coverham,  request- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Society  in  rebuikUng  the  chancel  of  his  church,  which 
he  proposes  should  be  considered  as  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Coyerdale,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  parish.  Your  committee  have  promised  to  give 
every  assistance  and  encouragement  in  their  power  towards  the  prosecu- 
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tioii  of  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  provided  the  plans  adopted  are  such 
as  shall  meet  with  their  approval. 

It  has  appeared  to  your  committee  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect 
more  extensive  information  regarding  peculiar  local  features  which  may  be 
observable  in  different  districts,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
such  information,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  that  the  Society  should 
issue  a  form  of  questions  relative  to  the  principal  architectural  and  archae- 
ological details  of  churches,  and  with  this  view  they  have  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  draw  up  a  form,  which  has  been  accordingly  prepared,  and  is 
now  laid  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  remarks  or  suggestions 
for  alteration  from  the  members. 

Your  committee  would  beg  to  urge  upon  the  members  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  collection  of  drawings  and  rubbings  of  brasses  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society.  They  are  happy  to  refer  to  one  instance  during 
this  year  in  which  the  value  of  such  collections  has  been  proved.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  inquiry  was  made  whether  any 
person  possessed  a  rubbing  of  the  fine  canopied  brass  of  Nicholas  Estot- 
ville,  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  chancel  of  Cottingham  Church  in 
the  East  Eiding,  but  which,  during  a  recent  "restoration"  of  that  edifice, 
had  been  torn  from  the  stone  in  which  it  was  inlaid,  and  thrown  aside,  while 
the  stone  itself  had  been  cut  up  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  with  the 
new  uniform  paving.  We  were  fortunate  in  possessing  in  our  collection  a 
rubbing  of  this  brass,  which  had  been  taken  before  the  "restoration" 
commenced,  and  which  your  committee  have  accordingly  lent  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  who  purposes  relaying  in  the  church  the  broken  fragments, 
and  replacing,  by  the  help  of  the  rubbing,  the  missing  portions. 

No  additions  by  purchase  have  been  made  to  the  Society's  library  during 
the  past  year,  excepting  certain  numbers  of  works  in  continuation.  Neither 
have  your  committee  any  grants  to  record. 

The  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 

On  the  Priory  of  S.  John's,  Pontefract.     By  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Batty. 
On  the  Churches  of  Craven,     ^y  the  Eev,  William  Boyd. 
On  the  Excavations  now  in  progress  at  Fountains  Abbey.     (Being 
the  continuation  of  a  paper  previously  read  before  the  Society.) 
By  Mr.  J.  E.  Walbran. 
On  the  Priory  of  SS.  Mary  and  Cuthbert  at  Bolton  in  Craven.     By 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes. 
On  the  Priory  of  S.  Mary  at  Bridlington.     By  Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes. 
On  Certain  Architectural  Features  of  BridHngton  Priory.    By  Mr. 
J.  Cape. 

Your  committee  regret  to  announce  that  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Batty  has 
resigned  the  office  of  treasurer,  which  he  has  held  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  the  duties  of  which  he  has  most  efficiently  discharged.  As  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Eev.  J.  B.  Scriven  has  been  appointed. 
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THE  TREASURER  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SOCIETY. 


1854.                     Dr.  £  s.  d. 

To  Balance  of  last  account  23  2  2* 

Subscriptions    and    Arrears 

received  C8  13  G 


£91  15    8h 


1854.  Cr.  £     s.    (I 

Messrs.  Savill  and  Edwards' 
account    31     G    0 

I'ostage  and  carnage  of  par- 
cels   ..7 8  10     0 

Expenses  of  meetings    ,     10     9    2 

Books  and  stationery     4  11     9 

Siibscriptions  to  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute  and  Architec- 
tural Publication  Society 

Rent,  Taxes,  Coals,  and  At- 
tendant     

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Balance  in  hand  Nov.  29  ... 


2     2     0 


17 

5 

12 

0     3 

G    8 
9  lOJ 

£91 

15    8^ 

Audited  and  found  coiTect.    Robert  Da  vies, 

£    $.    d. 

An'ears  of  unpaid  subscriptions,  computed  at   15    0    0 

Balance  unpaid  of  Mr.  Sunter's  bill  for  books,  stationery,  and 

printing,  for  three  years , 20    0    8 


Nov.  30th,  1854. 


J.  B.  ScRiVEN,  Treasurer. 
John  Sharp,  Chairman. 
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The  following  Queries  are  resj^ecifully  addressed  hy  the  Yorhshire  Archi- 
tectural Society  to  the  Incumbents  of  Churches,  and  others  interested 
in  the  Ecclesiology  and  Ancient  History  of  the  Coimty. 


1 .  What  is  the  name  and  dedication  of 
your  church  ? 

2.  What  is  its  general  plan,  whether 
cruciform  or  otherwise :  Is  there  dis- 
tinction of  nave  and  chancel ;  is  the  cast 
end  square  or  apsidal ;  are  there  aisles  to 
the  nave,  chancel,  or  transepts,  a  tower, 
or  north  or  south  porches ;  Avhat  are  the 
principal  dimensions,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion of  the  compass  are  the  nave  and 
chancel  built  ? 

3.  Of  what  materials  is  it  built?  If 
of  hewn  stone,  can  the  quarry  whence  it 
was  taken  be  identified,  and  what  is  its 
geological  character,  locality,  and  distance 
from  the  parish  church  :  Is  the  masonry 
rough  hewn,  or  ashlar  work,  or  composed 
of  boulder  stones  gathered  from  the  ad- 
jacent land  :  Is  there  any  "  long  and  short 
work"  at  any  of  the  angles ;  or  any 
courses  laid  after  what  is  called  the  her- 
ring-bone fashion  ;  or  have  any  bricks 
been  introduced,  that  are,  apparently,  of 
Roman  or  Mediaeval  manufacture  ? 

4.  Has  it  been  built,  apparently,  on  a 
low  artificial  mound  that,  previously,  may 
have  served  as  a  Saxon  grave-hill :  and, 
in  any  excavation  or  repairs  of  the  foun- 
dation, have  corpses  been  found  buried 
below  them,  or  relics  discovered  that  are 
referrible  to  a  period  antecedent  to,  or  co- 
eval with,  the  Saxon  times :  and  also, 
have  stones,  that  may  have  formed  part 
of  the  shaft  of  a  cross,  and  sculptured  on 
the  margins  with  interlacing  scrolls,  been 
found,  in  digging  within  the  church  or 
church-yard,  or  are  such  now  to  be  seen 
inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  parish  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  peculiar  features  ob- 
servable in  its  general  architectural  cha- 
racter, or  in  that  of  any  of  its  component 
parts,  such  as  might  occur  when  the 
church  was  appropriated  to  a  cathedral 
chui-ch,  a  monastic  institution,  or  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  or  when  influential 
families,  at  certain  periods,  introduced 
favourite  designs,  or  when  churches  are 
known,  historically,  to  have  suffered  in  a 
common  incursion  of  the  Scots  ;  or  have 
you  noticed  the  occurrence  of  any  local 
feeling  or  design  which  may  be  prevalent 
in  your  district,  or  in  other  buildings  ap 
parently  the  work  of  the  same  han^  ? 


EXTERNALLY, 

6.  Does  the  tower  of  the  church  appear 
to  have  been  an  addition  to  the  earliest 
fabric  of  which  there  is  any  visible  evi- 
dence :  What  is  its  plan,  oblong  or  square, 
and,  if  oblong,  in  what  direction  :  Has  it 
a  beacon  or  staircase  turret  at  one  corner, 
and  by  what  means  is  the  access  to  the 
bell  chamber ;  is  there  a  spire  ;  and,  if  so, 
of  what  shape  and  probable  height  ?  Is 
there  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  tower 
any  gable  or  turret  for  bells  ;  and,  if  so, 
where  is  it  situated  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  portion,  for  instance, 
especially  that  which  contains  the  south 
door  of  the  nave,  that  appears  to  be  much 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  building  ;  and, 
if  so,  what  may  be  its  date  and  character? 

8.  What  is  the  general  form  and  out- 
line of  the  doorways,  round  headed  or 
pointed  ?  Of  plain  character,  or  enriched 
with  mouldings  or  sculptures  ?  Are  any 
of  them  walled  up,  and  do  any  of  the 
doors  themselves  appear  ancient,  or  are 
they  ornamented,  with  respect  to  the 
bands,  handles,  locks,  or  keys,  with  iron 
work  ? 

9.  As  to  the  windows, — are  they  all  of 
one  form  or  character,  and  what  is  that 
which,  generally,  prevails  :  Is  the  tracery 
of  their  heads  clesigned  in  geometrical, 
flowing,  or  rectilinear  lines ;  or  are  there 
any  narrow  lights  with  round  heads, 
either  in  use  or  walled  up  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  one  window  on  the 
south  or  north  side  of  the  chancel,  or  on 
both,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  church,  with  a 
lower  sill  than  the  series  in  whioii  it  is 
inserted,  or  of  which  it  forms  a  part : 
Has  it  been  entirely  walled  up,  or,  if  not, 
or,  but  partially,  is  an  iron  grating  still 
left  outside,  or  are  there  traces,  within,  to 
show  that  the  lower  portion  has  once  been 
closed  by  a  door,  either  of  wood  or  of 
glass  ;  and  is  there  any  tradition  for  what 
purpose  this  opening  was,  formerly,  used? 

11.  Does  it  appear  that  any  of  the  flat 
heads  of  doors  or  windows,  throughout 
the  church,  have  been  formed  of  grave- 
stones, bearing  crosses  or  other  devices 
embossed  or  incised  on  them? 

12.  Is  there,  on  the  external  walls,  any 
trace  of  the  "dedication  crosses,"  or  of 
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inscriptions,  shields  of  arms,  or  sculptured 
subjects  ? 

13.  Are  there,  in  the  church-yard,  any 
monumental  effigies  or  sculptured  or  in- 
cised stones  that  may  have  been  removed 
from  out  of  the  church  ;  or  any  low  head- 
stones Avith  crosses  inscribed  on  them  ? 

14.  Is  there,  or  was  there,  traditionally, 
a  lich  gate,  or  a  gate  covered  by  a  roof, 
to  the  church-yard? 

15.  Were  there  ever  found,  within  re- 
collection, either  in  the  church  or  in  the 
church-yard,  any  objects  of  interest,  as, 
for  instance,  personal  ornaments,  chalice 
or  paten,  or  sculptured  stones,  or  globular 
stones  that  may  have  been  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  cast  from  the  ballista 
or  the  hand  sling,  or  small  bottles  filled 
with  pins,  and,  if  so,  in  whose  possession 
may  such  objects  be  examined  ? 

16.  Is  there  any  tree  of  remarkable  size 
or  age  in  the  church-yard  ? 

17.  Is  there  any  well  or  spring  within 
the  parish,  dedicated  to  a  sainted  person- 
age ;  and  is  it  resorted  to,  on  any  parti- 
cular day ;  or,  is  its  water  accounted  of 
medicinal  quality  or  value  ? 

INTERNALLY. 

18.  How  many  arches  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  if  such  there  be  :  are  the 
pillars  cylindrical,  or  angular,  or  shafted ; 
simple  in  their  bases  and  capitals,  or  or- 
namented and  moulded  ? 

19.  Are  the  arches  semicircular  or 
pointed,  plain  or  moulded  ? 

20.  Are  there  any  windows  in  the  upper 
"walls  of  the  nave  or  chancel,  or  both,  and 

how  many  in  each  ? 

21.  Are  the  internal  walls  adorned  with 
any  sculptured  corbels  or  brackets,  panel- 
ing, or  niches,  or,  is  any  unusual  artistic 
feeling  apparent  in  the  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  ? 

22.  Is  any  part  of  the  church  vaulted 
with  -stone,  or  covered  with  a  wooden 
ceiling,  exhibiting  bosses  carved  with 
foliage,  or  figures,  or  heraldic  bearings, 
and,  if  there  be  an  open  timbered  roof,  is 
it,  also,  thus  carved  or  painted? 

23.  Have  any  paintings  been  observ^ed 
on  the  walls,  when  removing  coats  of 
plaster,  or  whitewash,  or  otherwise,  and 
what  did  they,  or  do  they,  represent. 

24.  Is  there  any  wooden  screen  or  lat- 
tice dividing  the  nave  from  the  chancel, 
or,  the  aisles,  from  cither  or  both,  and  is 
its  architectural  character  enriched,  either 
by  sculpture  or  by  painting,  with  any  par 
ticular  subjects?  Is  there  an  ancient 
loft  above  the  chancel  screen,  or  is  there 
any  appearance  of  such  having  been  cut 


away,  and  do  the  stairs  remain  which  may 
formerly  have  led  to  this  ? 

25.  Docs  any  of  the  other  woodwork  of 
the  church,  as  the  altar  piece,  pulpit, 
lectern,  communion  table,  stalls,  church 
chest,  or  poor's  box,  present  any  mediaeval 
or  interesting  artistic  character  ? 

26.  Is  there,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  a  wide  arched  recess  in  the  wall, 
like  that  of  a  tomb,  that  may  have  been 
used  for  the  Easter  sepulchre  ? 

27.  Are  there,  in  the  chancel,  any  stone 
seats  within  its  south  wall,  near  the  altar; 
and  have  any  of  them  had  an  aperture  or 
perforation,  in  their  recess,  communicating 
with  the  church-yard,  aisles,  or  elsewhere, 
as  if  for  confessional  purposes  ? 

28.  Is  there,  nearer  to  the  east  wall  of 
the  chancel,  a  piscina  or  smaller  niche, 
either  of  plain  or  decorated  character, 
Avith  one  or  more  basins  in  its  base,  or 
with  traces  of  a  shelf  midway ;  or,  are 
there,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  chancel, 
any  small  closets,  or  ornamented  brackets 
as  if  for  the  support  of  statues  or  of  lamps? 

29.  Can  there  be  found  in  the  floor, 
more  especially  in  that  of  the  chancel, 
the  ancient  covering  slab  of  "the  high 
altar,"  distinguished  by  five  incised  cros- 
ses ;  or,  elsewhere,  one  or  more  that  may 
have  belonged  to  the  altars  of  chantries, 
formed  at  the  eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  ; 
or  does  the  chief,  or  any  other  stone  altar, 
still  retain  its  original  position,  and  how 
is  it  supported  ? 

30.  Are  there  any  apertures,  not  being 
windows,  through  the  walls  of  the  church 
communicating  with  the  church-yard,  or 
with  the  vestry,  vestry-chamber,  aisles, 
or  porch-chamber ;  and  directed  towards 
the  altar  or  elsewhere,  directly  or  diago- 
nally ? 

31.  Is  there,  either  in  the  tower,  or 
above  the  vestry,  or  the  porch,  or  else- 
where in  the  fabric,  any  trace  of  an 
apartment  with  a  fire-place,  gardrobc, 
oven,  or  other  domestic  appliance  requi- 
site for  the  accommodation  of  an  ancho- 
rite, or  of  any  other  person  at  some  time 
secluded  within  the  fabric  ? 

32.  Is  there  any  enclosed  space  in  the 
church,  traditionally,  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a  confessional  ? 

33.  If  any  part  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment of  the  church  remains,  of  what 
material  does  it  consist  ?  If  of  small 
tiles,  are  the  tiles  arranged  in  geometrical 
patterns,  or  are  they  of  a  square  form, 
bearing  designs  either  impressed  or  co= 
loured  ? 

34.  Arc  there,  inserted  in  the  floor,  any 
sepulchral  slabs  that  have  borne,  or  still 
bear,    engraved  brass   plates  of   effigies, 
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iii.scription.s,  or  heraldic  devices  ;  or,  on 
the  stone  itself,  effigies  or  crosses  or  any 
other  design,  dcscrihed  by  incised  lines, 
or,  that  hear  inscriptions  of  any  kind, 
dating  before  the  seventeenth  century? 

35.  As  to  stained  glass, — Does  any 
window  contain  one  or  more  entire  sub- 
jects, or  merely  mangled,  broken,  or  dis- 
located fragments  :  In  any  case,  does  each 
colour  witli  its  shade  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented, on  one  leaded  piece,  separately ; 
or  are  three  or  more  colours  exhibited  on 
one  pane  ;  and  is  there  inserted,  in  the 
old  glazing,  any  small  perforated  plate  of 
metal  that  may  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  ? 

36.  Is  the  old  font  in  existence  or  use  ? 
What  is  its  form,  C3dindrical,  octagonal, 
or  otherwise  ;  is  it  with  or  without  base 
or  pedestal,  and  is  it  decorated  with 
mouldings,  sculpture,  or  panelling  ? 

37.  How  many  bells  are  there  in  the 
tower,  and  do  they  or  any  one  of  them 
bear  inscriptions  in  Lombardic  or  black 
letter,  or  medieval  bell  founders'  marks  ; 
or  are  any  of  them  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  a  monastery,  or  from  any 
other  church ;  and  is  one  of  them  rung  at 
any  particular  time  of  morning  or  of 
evening  ? 

38.  Does  the  communion  plate  bear 
any  inscription,  armorial  bearings,  or  or- 
naments worthy  of  notice  ;  and  are  there 


preserved  in  the  church,  any  ancient 
tapestry  hangings,  copes,  or  other  vest- 
ments of  embroidered  work  ? 

39.  Are  there,  within  the  church,  any 
monumental  effigies  or  altar  tombs  ;  if  so, 
where  are  they  situated;  and,  if  illustrated 
by  inscriptions  or  armorial  bearings,  what 
is  their  import  ? 

40.  Is  there  a  crypt  beneath  any  part 
of  the  church  ;  if  so,  where  is  it  situated 
and  what  is  its  general  form  ? 

41.  Is  there  any  tradition  relative  to 
any  portion  of  the  church,  or  to  any  object 
connected  with  it,  not  now  to  be  found  or 
observed  ? 

42.  Of  what  date  is  the  earliest  church- 
wardens' account  book  ;  and  does  this,  or 
any  other  parochial  record,  contain  any 
entries  that  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
church  or  parish,  or  of  any  national  event? 

43.  Are  there,  within  the  parish,  any 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices  or  conventual 
buildings,  or  any  remains  of  a  chapel 
known  or  reputed  to  have  been  a  chantry 
chapel,  or  the  chapel  of  a  guild  :  Is  there 
also  any  site  which,  from  its  designation 
of  Chapel  Garth,  Chapel  Close,  Chapel 
Field,  or  so  forth,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  a  religious  building ; 
and  does  any  trace  of  such  a  structure 
remain? 

44.  Are  there  any  other  particulars 
which  you  would  wish  to  state  ? 
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EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  the  General  Meeting  held  at  East  Betford^  on  Thursday , 
Sept,  21s^,  1853. 

The  past  year  has  been  productive  of  no  very  marked  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  Society.  We  have,  as  usual  (we  had  almost  said,  of  course), 
to  chronicle  the  success  of  the  two  public  meetings  that  have  been  held, 
one  at  Boston  last  autumn,  and  one  at  Leicester,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Northampton  Society,  in  the  spring.  Were  we  presumptuous  enough  to 
attribute  the  kind  welcome  we  have  everywhere  received  to  our  own  per- 
sonal merits,  we  should  indeed  have  reason  to  be  elated  above  measure, 
and  run  some  risk  of  forming  a  most  inflated  and  exaggerated  opinion  of 
our  own  deserts  ;  but  we  feel  conscious  that  the  reception  we  have  every- 
where met  with  is  due  to  the  cause  we  espouse,  and  the  principles  we 
labour  to  enforce,  rather  than  to  any  pre-eminence  we  are  entitled  to  claim 
on  the  score  of  superior  knowledge  and  attainments.  We  consider  it  a 
most  gratifying  sign  of  the  times  that  labours  and  researches  such  as  ours, 
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imperfect  as  they  confessedly  arc,  slioukl  yet  meet  with  so  much  of  favour 
and  support,  because  they  are  looked  upon  as  well-meant  efforts  directed, 
towards  a  right  end. 

Our  meeting-  at  Boston  not  only  introduced  us  into  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  that  good  old  town,  one  of  the  earhest  seats  of  commerce  in  this 
country,  and  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  most  instructive  dis- 
course  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  historian  of  Boston,  but  it 
afforded  us  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  an  excursion  among  that 
magnificent  and  unrivalled  assemblage  of  churches  of  which  Boston  is  the 
centre  and  the  qiTcen. 

Although  we  should  be  acting  unfaithfully  to  the  principles  we  profess 
were  we  to  record  our  entire  satisfaction  at  the  state  in  which  we  found 
these  splendid  legacies  of  our  forefathers,  still  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 
the  old  spirit  is  by  no  means  extinct,  and  that  the  evidences  of  its  existence 
in  the  most  gratifying  restorations  of  Algarldrk  and  Boston  (the  first  most 
probably  the  completest  restoration  of  an  ancient  x^arish  church  in  the 
kingdom),  afford  an  encouraging  hope  that  such  good  examples  will  not  be 
without  their  influence  on  their  neighbours,  and  that  the  churches  of  this 
district  will  once  more  re-assume  that  position  among  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land which  the  liberality  of  their  fomiders  and  the  talents  of  their  architects 
originally  secured  to  them.  The  restorations  at  Algarkirk  might  indeed 
well  employ  us  for  a  longer  space  than  we  are  enabled  to  assign  to  it.  The 
whole  fabric  has  been  most  completely  and  substantially  repaired ;  the 
north  aisle  and  the  south  porch  entirely  rebuilt ;  the  windows,  singularly 
beautiful  examples  of  Decorated  tracery,  completely  restored ;  new  roofs 
placed  u]3on  the  whole  ;  the  interior  walls  lined  with  ashlar ;  open  seats,  of 
a  very  x^lain  but  good  design,  placed  throughout  the  church  ;  the  reredos 
adorned  with  pol3^chrome  by  Mr.  Grace,  and  an  altar  cloth  of  most  rich 
and  appropriate  design,  worked  by  Miss  Blencowe,  which  may  be  deemed 
the  most  successful  of  the  labours  of  that  lady,  who  has  been  so  indefatigable 
in  her  attempts  to  revive  the  art  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery.  But  per- 
haps the  part  of  the  restoration  which  will  most  satisfy  the  eye  of  the 
ecclesiologist  is  the  addition  of  a  lo#  leaded  spire  to  the  tower  of  the 
church.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  successful,  nor  seem  more 
entirely  in  place  than  this,  which  is  no  doubt  the  restoration  of  an  original 
feature.  We  have  only  to  add  the  humble  expression  of  oui'  admiration 
at  the  liberality  which  has  carried  out  and  the  talent  which  has  planned 
this  restoration ;  and  to  mark  our  sense  as  strongly  as  we  can,  we  venture 
to  propose  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Beridge  as  a  vice-president,  and  of 
Mr.  Carpenter  as  an  honorary  member,  of  our  Society. 

Our  meeting  at  Leicester  brought  us  into  contact  with  some  very  in- 
teresting churches,  and  also  the  very  curious  tesselated  pavements  and 
Eoman  remains  which  abound  in  that  town.  The  remains  themselves  are 
objects  of  great  interest,  but  what  pleased  us  more  was  the  care  evidently 
taken  of  them  by  the  good  people  of  Leicester,  who  seem  perfectly  alive  to 
the  value  of  the  treasures  they  possess.  Leicester  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  HoUings  and  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  attention  they  have 
paid  to  its  local  antiquities,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
their  kindness  in  imparting  their  information.  We  certainly  hope  that  a 
town  and  a  county  so  rich  in  remains  of  archaeological  and  historical 
interest  T\dll  not  remain  much  longer  without  a  Society  specially  founded 
for  the  illustration  and  conservation  of  these  objects,  and  truly  happy  shaU 
we  be  if  one  of  the  results  of  our  congress  there  should  be  the  formation  of 
an  Architectural  Society  for  the  County  of  Leicester. 

From  some  reason  or  other  the  amount  of  church  work  brought  before 
us  in  the  past  year  has  been  less  than  in  some  previous  years.  We  men- 
tion this,  not  because  we  are  inclined  to  look  back  upon  it  as  any  mark  of 
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a  want  of  confidence  in  tlie  committee,  for  certainly  never  was  more 
implicit  confidence  reposed  in  any  gentlemen  than  there  is  in  those  to 
whom  is  confided  the  principal  management  of  the  Society,  or  a  sign  of 
lack  of  interest  in  church  restoration,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  as  yet  any  ebb  in  the  tide  which  has  been  constantly  flowing  in 
that  direction  for  many  years  past ;  but  we  mention  it  to  remind  our 
membei"s  and  friends  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  our 
existence  to  an}^  useful  purpose,  unless  they  will  exert  themselves  to  put 
business  in  our  way — unless  they  will  make  up  their  minds,  in  whatever 
ehurchwork  they  may  have  to  do,  to  work  by  and  through  the  Society. 
We  are  associated,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  holding  extremely  agree- 
able meetings,  or  of  reading  papers  seasoned  with  a  sufiicient  dose  ofeccle- 
siology  and  antiquarianism,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  yearly 
volume  of  reports  and  papers.  We  might  do  none  of  these  things,  and 
et  be  a  very  efficient  Architectural  Society:  not  quite  so  popular  perhaps, 
ut  quite  as  fitted  for  the  real  end  of  our  Association.  What  we  seek  to 
do,  and  what  we  hope  to  do,  and  what  we  mean  to  do,  is  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  architectural  taste  of  the  community,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  thought  and  action  about  church  building  and  restoration,  above  the 
level  of  a  dry  utilitarianism,  above  "the  lore  of  nicely  calculated  more  or  less." 
Of  course,  hampered  as  church- building  still  is  by  innumerable  difiiculties, 
we  cannot  look  for  the  realization  at  once  of  all  we  hope  for,  and  are  forced 
to  let  many  things  pass  that  we  should  wish  to  be  otherwise.  Still,  where 
principle  is  at  stake,  it  is  our  duty,  and  I  trust  we  shall  never  fail  in  our 
duty,  to  make  a  stand,  to  utter  a  decided,  though  it  may  be  an  unavailing 
protest,  against  what  may  be  in  contemplation.  Now  the  points  which 
we  insist  upon  most  strongly  in  church  restorations  are — 1st,  Great 
solidity  and  truthfulness  in  construction.  Gothic  architecture  is  the  most 
real  and  truthful  of  all  tlie  schools  of  architecture,  and  will  tolerate  no 
shams  either  of  material  or  construction.  2nd.  A  strict  adherence  to  the 
character  of  the  building  as  it  must  have  appeared  before  modern  bar- 
barisms were  tolerated  in  it.  Observe,  we  do  not  say  original  character, 
because  in  many  instances  the  original  work  has  been  overlaid  with  other 
work  of  equal  or  superior  merit,  which  it  would  be  the  merest  pedantry  to 
alter  and  destroy,  for  the  sake  of  producing  uniformity  of  style.  As  a 
general  rule,  then,  preserve  good  work  wherever  you  can.  Accommodate 
your  restorations  to  it.  If  your  funds  are  limited,  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
ornament,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  it  may  be  the  noblest  end,  but  is 
not  the  essential  part  of  architecture  ;  but  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
use  it  unmeaningly.  What  shows  poverty  in  a  building  is  not  plainness — 
a  building,  like  a  dress,  may  be  perfectly  plain  without  showing  poverty — 
but  it  is  misplaced  ornament,  for  that  shows  the  worst  poverty — poverty  of 
mind. 

After  these  general  rules  for  the  fabric  of  our  churches,  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  fitting  up :  here  again  are  certain  principles  to  be  carried  out — 
principles  which  admit  of  no  compromise.  If  there  be  one  feeling  more 
than  another  which  a  church  ought  to  inculcate,  it  is  humility — it  is  reared, 
in  the  present  day  at  least,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former 
times,  in  a  style  and  manner  of  building  distinct  from  those  around  it, 
marked  out  by  its  very  appearance,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  into  this  consecrated  atmosphere  no  worldly  thoughts  shoidd  find 
admittance  ;  we  should  come  there,  as  out  of  the  world,  leaving  all  merely 
worldly  feelings  and  distinctions  behind  us,  as  being  in  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  One  before  whom  we  are  all  equal.  Surely,  then,  this  is  no 
place  to  insist  on  the  accidental  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low :  such  thoughts  ought  to  be  the  last  to  find  entrance.  How,  then, 
should  a  church  be  fitted  up,  which  would  express  these  feehngs  ?    Does 
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the  old  high  pew  of  the  two  last  centuries,  with  its  enormous  waste  of  room 
and  its  wainscot  walls,  typify  this  feeling,  or  the  feeling  that,  sinners  as  we 
may  be,  we  are  yet  good  enough  to  keep  ourselves  apart  from  the  general 
mass  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  though  we  cannot  cleny  that  we  have  sins 
to  confess,  and  prayers  to  offer  up,  yet  we  can  offer  them  up  with  much 
greater  satisfaction  in  our  own  private  pew  than  if  we  were  forming  units 
of  the  general  body  of  worshippers  outside.  Wlien  such  considerations  as 
these  are  at  stake,  it  seems  an  unworthy  condescension  to  examine  the 
practical  reasons  which  militate  against  pews.  But  as  people  are  after 
all  swayed  by  practical  reasons,  we  must  go  into  the  subject.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  extreme  development  of  the  system,  the  great  high  square 
pew,  is  condemned  by  all,  that  nobody  has  anything  to  say  in  its  favour. 
Well,  then,  what  is  substituted  in  its  room  ?  Open  seats,  is  the  ready 
answer.  What,  entirely  open  P  Here  comes  the  push :  no,  not  entirely 
open,  but  with  just  a  low  door  ;  but  then  there  will  be  a  very  prettily 
carved  poppy  head,  and  at  a  little  distance  it  will  look  just  like  an  open 
seat.  Away  with  such  pretences,  such  insults  to  common  sense  ! — If  doors 
to  seats  are  good  things,  then  have  the  best  and  most  effectual  that  can  be 
procured :  go  back  to  the  old  high  pew  at  once,  that  at  least  had  a  mean- 
ing ;  but  do  not  think  you  can  compromise  the  matter.  A  seat  must  be 
either  an  open  seat  or  a  pew ;  and  as  the  general  voice  has  determined  in 
favour  of  open  seats  and  against  pews,  we  may  presume  that  there  are 
some  grounds  for  its  opinion.  What,  then,  is  it  supposed  that  pew  doors 
can  do  for  us  ?  Can  they  make  our  seats  warmer  ?  In  churches,  as  it  was 
the  fashion  for  them  to  be  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  with  the  roof, 
walls,  and  windows  none  of  them  weather-tight,  with  iU-fitting  doors  and 
every  contrivance  brought  into  play  that  could  develop  drafts,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  anybody  who  wished  to  escape  rheumatism  ensconcing 
themselves  in  a  wooden  box,  made  high  enough  to  shelter  them  from  stray 
currents  of  air.  To  be  sure,  they  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room  which  they 
had  no  more  right  to  than  any  other  parishioner,  but  their  end  was  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  after  a  certain  fashion,  attained.  They  had  a  certain 
purpose  in  view,  and  that  purpose  they  carried  out.  We  leave  out  of  the 
question  all  the  evils  the  carrying  out  that  purpose  involved,  because  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  old  high  pew  is  justly  condemned  by 
everybody.  The  question  to  be  answered  is — Under  present  circum- 
stances, under  the  circumstances  in  which  a  church  is  usually  restored,  do 
pew  doors  add  to  the  warmth  ?  We  usually  find,  when  a  church  has  been 
restored,  that  the  walls,  windows,  and  roof  are  placed  in  proper  repair ; 
that  the  doors  are  made  to  fit  closely ;  that  either  double  doors  are  pro- 
vided, or  a  curtain  hung  so  as  to  intercept  the  draft;  and  a  stove  or 
warming  apparatus  beneath  the  floor  of  the  church,  diffuses  its  heat  over 
every  part  of  it.  iNow  in  this  case,  what  can  a  pew  door  do  for  us  ?  It 
may  keep  out  the  warm  air,  but  how  it  can  possibly  increase  the  warmth, 
is  a  mystery.  Heated  air  always  ascends  ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  nature,  who  will  not  alter  her  laws  either  to  accommodate  or  to  spite 
our  prejudices.  Now  as  the  heat  usually  comes  from  the  floor,  what  office 
the  pew  door  can  discliarge,  except  keeping  it  out  of  the  seat,  it  is  difiicult  to 
say.  By  preventing  the  free  circulation  of  warm  air,  it  encourages  the 
existence  of  damp  ;  damp  engenders  rottenness,  and  produces  cold.  The 
seat  cannot  be  so  easily  cleaned  with  a  door  as  without,  and  dirt  is  added 
to  the  accumulation.  We  see,  then,  that  pew  doors  do  not  add  to  warmth, 
that  they  encourage  damp  and  cold  and  dirt ;  what  advantages  have  they 
to  set  off  against  these  drawbacks  ?  Is  not  the  real  fact,  after  aU,  that  they 
seem  to  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  perfect  liberty  of  occupation  by  other 
persons,  that  they  are  clung  to  as  a  last  relic  of  the  exclusiveness  of  pews. 
This  is,  we  believe,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole,  and  this  is  a  point  the  most 
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diiBcult  to  argue.  Almost  every  one  would  agree  in  saying  liow  wrono-  ifc 
is  to  aflfect  such  exclusiveness.  We  are  wonderfully  ready  to  agree  to  a 
sound  maxim,  when  nothing  but  agreement  is  expected  of  us  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  putting  right  maxims  into  practice  that  the  great  trial  and  great  diffi- 
culty of  life  consists ;  and  accordingly,  when  we  come  to  reduce  our  fine 
speeches  to  practice,  we  find  out  that  Joseph  Surface  was  no  such  unnatural 
character  after  all.  If,  then,  we  have  traced  this  love  for  pew  doors  fairly, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  so  far  as  regards  comfort  and 
warmth,  they  are  worse  than  useless ;  and  the  onlj^  reason  why  they  are 
clung  to  with  such  tenacity  is,  that  they  seem  to  interpose  some  barrier  to 
the  free  occupation  of  the  seats ;  that  they,  as  far  as  they  go,  nullify  and 
make  absurd  open  seats.  But  supposing  that  the  doors  were  not  there, 
what  annoyance  can  possibly  arise  to  the  occupiers  of  the  seats  ?  Are  they 
afraid  of  some  poor  person  presuming  to  occupy  the  same  bench  with  them  ? 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling  and 
thought  among  the  poor,  know  best  the  fallacy  of  such  a  notion.  But 
whether  any  annoyance  may  be  apprehended  or  no,  the  great  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  seats  in  the  church  are  the  property  of  the  parish- 
ioners generally,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  assign 
them  in  the  most  convenient  manner ;  and  no  fancied  considerations  of 
private  convenience  ought  to  be  allowed  for  one  moment  to  weigh  against 
the  rights  of  the  parish  generally.  We  have  been  thus  tedious  in  arguing 
this  point,  because  there  is  nothing  in  church  restoration  so  important, 
nothing  which  involves  so  much  of  principle,  as  this  question.  By  itself, 
it  gives  a  character  to  the  whole  restoration,  and  shows  whether  the  pro- 
moters of  it  have  worked  in  the  spirit  of  true  liberality,  or  been  cramped 
by  a  vain  attempt  to  conciliate  modern  selfishness. 

Among  the  churches  on  which  we  have  reported  this  year,  are  the  church 
in  this  town,  the  work  of  which  is  now  so  happily  progressing,  and  which, 
if  carried  out  according  to  the  original  plans,  will  reflect  the  utmost  credit 
on  the  promoters ;  and  the  new  church  at  Cinder  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Basford,  which  presents  a  most  gratifying  contrast  in  every  respect  to  the 
two  new  churches  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Nottingham,  on  which  we 
felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  last  year,  by  which  act  we  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  "Wliatton  Church  have  been  before  the 
Nottingham  committee,  who  have  strongly  recommended  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  original  features  of  the  church  be  retained,  in  order  that, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  great  archbishop,  it  may  present  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  appearance  as  it  did  when  the  Cranmer  family  were  con- 
nected with  it.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  put  in  a  new  east  window  at 
Great,  Limber  Church,  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  as  a  memorial 
to  a  late  parishioner.  Mr.  Butterfield  has  prepared  a  very  beautiful 
design  of  an  Early  Enghsh  triplet,  and  we  believe  a  design  for  the 
glass  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Wail6s  of  Newcastle.  Throughout 
the  diocese  generally,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  lack  of  church  build- 
ing and  restoration.  The  beautiful  church  at  Fishtoft  has  been  lately 
restored,  and  we  believe  some  curious  discoveries  of  Norman  work  made. 
A  new  church  has  been  erected  at  Bolingbroke,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Teulon.  The  church  of  Hogsthorpe  has  been  repaired  extensively,  and 
re-seated  with  open  seats — an  example,  in  such  a  part  of  the  country,  worthy 
of  all  praise.  We  could  have  wished  we  could  extend  the  same  praise  to 
the  windows,  which  have  been  filled  with  patterns  of  coloured  glass  of 
most  wretched  design. 

Mr.  Teulon  is  building  a  new  church  at  Han'ington,  and  also  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Michael  on  the  Mount  at  Lincoln.     To  judge  from  the  pub- 
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lished  view  of  tke  latter  edifice,  its  principal  feature  is  a  polygonal  apse 
projecting  immediately  from  a  transept.  We  believe  that,  internally,  the 
ritual  chancel  is  prolonged,  so  as  to  include  about  half  the  width  of  the 
transept,  an  arrangement  which  must  be  extremely  awkward,  and  seems 
like  a  needless  departure  from  precedent  and  autliority. 

We  are  extremely  anxious  to  impress  upon  our  members  and  friends,  how 
very  desirable  it  is  to  communicate  to  one  or  other  of  the  committees,  the 
particulars  of  any  restoration  that  may  fall  within  their  notice  ;  not  that 
the  committees  have  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  without  being  caUed 
upon,  but  because  it  is  important  that  some  record  of  church  restorations 
should  be  preserved ;  and  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  the  report 
of  the  committees  each  year  should  contain  a  general  review  of  the  pro- 
gress which  church  building  and  restoration  is  making  throughout  the 
diocese.  Although  we  have  no  wish  to  obtrude  our  advice  uncalled  for, 
yet,  in  many  cases,  when  a  work  has  been  completed,  it  becomes  our  painful 
duty  to  notice  it ;  for  we  should  but  ill  discharge  the  functions  we  have 
taken  upon  ourselves,  were  we  to  allow  any  flagrant  instances  of  improper 
restoration  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  Church  builders  and  restorers  would  do 
well  to  remember,  that  mistakes  wliich  exist  only  on  paper  can  be  easily 
remedied,  but  when  once  they  are  embodied  in  stone,  they  are  generally 
ineradicable ;  and  nothing  remains  but  the  extremely  unpleasant  and 
ungracious  task  of  pointing  out  blunders  which  will  be  transmitted  to  our 
posterity,  and  which  a  little  previous  consideration  might  have  remedied. 

The  recent  Act  for  authorizing  extramural  cemeteries,  affords  an  opening 
for  architects  in  the  erection  of  cemetery  chapels.  We  have  been  engaged 
in  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  on  this  subject,  but  have  not  had  any 
plans  brought  before  the  committee.  One  fashion,  we  are  happy  to  saj'', 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  become  popular,  has  met  with  the  neglect 
which  it  deserves.  We  mean  the  plan  for  placing  the  two  chapels,  one  for 
the  use  of  the  Church,  and  the  other  for  Dissenters,  in  the  same  building. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  new  cemeteries  in  Lin- 
colnshire, they  have  been  placed  j^part  in  different  parts  of  the  ground. 
We  think  a  mistake  has  been  committed  in  making  the  two  buildings,  in 
almost  every  case,  so  exactly  alike  ;  for  if  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  the  Church  and  dissent,  and  if  buildings  do  in  any  way  reflect  the 
religious  prepossessions  of  those  who  rear  them,  we  should  have  imagined 
that  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  would  be  anxious  that  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  their  use  should  mark  the  difference  by  their  outward 
appearance. 

The  stained  glass  for  the  east  window  at  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  in  hand, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  in  its  place  in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  Those 
interested  in  this  restoration  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Mr.  Win- 
ston, for  the  unwearied  care  and  attention  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  object. 
It  is  to  his  exertions,  and  to  the  interest  that,  as  an  amateur,  he  takes  in 
this  pursuit,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
the  glass  of  which  the  window  is  to  be  made.  And  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions by  which  he  has  assisted  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  window 
is  professionally  entrusted,  have  been  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  east  window  lately  put  up  in  South  Kelsey  Church  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  modern  art,  and  is  executed  in  glass  of  the  same  texture 
as  will  be  employed  in  the  Minster. 

The  windows  for  the  Bishop's  Memorial  are  also  in  hand,  and  some  new 
ones  have  been  promised  for  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  A  scheme  has  been 
drawn  out  by  Mr.  Preedy,  of  Worcester,  for  filling  the  whole  of  the  cathe- 
dral windows  in  the  nave  aisles  and  transept  with  a  connected  series  of 
subjects  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  has  suggested  the  order 
such  a  series  might  take.    We  believe  that  this  order  will  be  in  the  main 
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aclliGred  to  in  tlie  new  windows  placed  in  the  nave  aisles,  and  venture  to 
suggest,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  be  extended  to  the 
choir  aisles  as  well,  and  that  no  new  windows  for  the  future  be  placed  in 
any  part  of  the  cathedral,  except  as  forming  part  of  such  a  plan.  It  is, 
perliaps,  too  much  to  expect  the  realization  of  the  entire  design  in  the 
course  of  one  generation ;  nor  is  it,  perliaps,  desirable  to  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  about  stained  glass ;  but  a  well-digested  plan,  such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, will  do  much  towards  stimulating  private  liberality,  and  when  we 
look  at  Ely  and  other  cathedrals,  vve  need  not  despair  of  seeing  Lincoln 
once  more  reassume  that  pre-eminence  among  the  cathedrals  of  England, 
to  Yv^liich  the  beauty  of  her  architecture  and  the  magnificence  of  her  fabric 
so  fully  entitle  her. 

We  should  have  been  happy  had  we  been  enabled  to  speak  in  terms  of 
commendation  of  the  monument  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  name  and  virtues  of  our  late  diocesan,  who,  during  the  long 
period  he  was  permitted  to  preside  over  this  diocese,  had  endeared  himself 
to  all  by  the  exercise  of  the  many  Christian  graces  which  adorned  his 
character;  and  still  more  happy,  had  we  been  enabled  to  record  that  this 
memorial  of  our  affection  for  one  vrho  vras  himself  a  most  striking  example 
of  Christian   moderation   and  forbearance,  had   not   given  rise  to   most 
unseemly  bickerings.     We  shall  not  condescend  to  notice  the  unworthy 
attempts  by  which  it  was  thought  not  unbecoming  to  convert  this  contro- 
versy into  an  instrument  of  personal  attack :  but  we  cannot  withhold  the 
respectful  tribute  of  our  admiration  from  the  Dean,  at  the  manner  in  which, 
in  the  face  of  so  many  discouragements,  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  cathedral.    Had  this  question  been  a  mere  question  of  which 
attitude  it  was  most  advisable  to  adopt,  which  was  best  calculated  to  show 
the  figure,  and  to  afford  display  of  the  sculptor's  skill,  we  should  not  pro- 
bably have  deemed  it  incumbent  on  us  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter ; 
but  as  we  conceive  a  great  principle  is  at  stake,  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject.     It  was  the  universal  custom  of  the 
medieval  artists,  so  universal,  that  the  exceptions  are  very  trivial  and  unim- 
portant, to  represent  monumental  effigies  in  an  attitude  of  devotion ;  they 
are  generally  lying  at  full  length,  with  their  gaze  directed  u]3wards,  and 
their  hands   clasped  in  prayer.     The  propriety  of  thus  representing  a 
departed  Christian  must,  we  presume,  be  obvious  to  all.     The  distinctive 
feature,  we  might  say,  between  a  Christian's  death-bed  and  that  of  a  hea- 
then is,  that  the  one  is  cheered  by  hopes  to  which  the  other  is  a  stranger, 
hopes  not  bounded  by  the  space  of  this  short  Hfe,  but  gradually  acquiring 
more  and  more  strength,  till  they'are  merged  in  the  full  consummation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  things  hoped  for.     Prayer  for  the  realization  of  these 
hopes  is,  then,  the  attitude  most  appropriate  to  the  Christian ;  it  could  not 
be  appropriate  to  any  one  else.     A  person  who  had  either  no  conception  at 
all,  or  very  faint  and  feeble  ones,  of  a  future  state,  it  would  be  an  unmeaning 
mockery  to  represent  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  for  he  would  not  know 
what  to  pray  for.     Tliis  truth  the  mediseval  sculptors  felt  and  embodied  in 
their  works';  but  in  the  flood  of  new  ideas  which  the  revival  of  classical 
literature  and  taste  spread  over  the  world,  this  principle  was  lost  sight  of; 
art  ceased  to  be  religious — to  express  religious  ideas  or  feelings  even  in 
those  branches  where  they  would  have  seemed  most  natural :  hence  arose 
the  modern  school  of  sculpture,  the  chief  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to 
banish  every  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  life  after  death,  and 
to  convey  the  impression   that  this  world  ^vas  everthing,  and  that   the 
objects  \^'hich  principally  engaged  a  man's  attention  during  life  were  the 
fittest  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb.      It  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  tlie 
conceptions  of  the  savage,  who  places  in  the  grave  of  his  departed  comrade 
the  blanket  and  pipe,  bow,  arrows,  and  tomahawk,  which  are  to  bear  him 
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company  in  liis  rambles  over  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  blessed.  We  have 
at  length  begun  to  see  the  impropriety  of  such  representations,  and  so 
another  school  has  succeeded.  We  aim  now  at  j)roducing  a  rex^resentation 
in  marble  of  the  man  himself,  and  we  find  him  sometimes  represented  as 
sitting  in  a  chair,  like  the  two  ponderous  brothers.  Lords  Eldon  and 
Stowell,  who  formed  so  weighty  an  addition  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Exhibition  of  '51 ;  sometimes  standing  on  a  pedestal,  of  which  the  transept 
of  Westminster  Abbey  will  supply  plenty  of  instances  ;  sometimes  reclin- 
ing on  a  couch  or  mattress  of  most  elaborate  workmanship ; — in  fact,  we 
find  representations  of  every  posture  that  a  man  could  assume  whilst  alive, 
except  that  very  posture  which  it  is  most  important  he  should  assume 
during  his  life — the  posture  of  prayer.  It  does  not  seem  yet  to  have 
occurred  to  our  artists  to  treat  men  as  Christians.  If  a  likeness  of  the 
person  is  all  that  is  required,  if  it  is  simply  desired  to  retain  among  us 
the  memory  of  what  sort  of  looking  person  a  man  was — and  that  is  really 
all  that  is  to  be  gained  from  most  modern  statues — why  employ  marble  at 
all  ?  Avhy  make  use  of  so  intractable  a  material  when  there  is  another  ready 
to  our  hand  whose  plastic  nature  will  much  more  readily  assume  the  form 
■we  are  anxious  to  impress  upon  it — why,  in  fact,  as  the  endeavours  of  our 
sculptors  have  hitherto  been  exerted  to  lower  their  art  down  to  a  correct 
model  of  the  human  form,  should  we  not  go  a  step  further,  and  establisli 
Madame  Tussaud's  gallery  in  Baker-street  as  the  beau  ideal  of  modern 
art  ?  It  is,  then,  because  the  proposed  design  for  the  Bishop's  monument 
does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  essential  towards  investing  it  with  a  Christian 
character,  because  it  is  simply  a  representation  of  a  person  lying  on  a 
couch  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  exhaustion,  exhibiting,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  not  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  over  death,  but  of  death  over 
the  Christian,  that  we  offer  our  most  decided  protest  against  its  adoption. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  are  expecting  too  much.  Every  age  must  leave  its 
own  impress  on  its  works,  nor  will  the  nineteenth  century  differ  from  pre- 
ceding centuries  in  this  respect ;  but  the  estimate  which  future  generations 
will  form  of  our  taste  and  feeling  in  these  matters  will,  we  fear,  however 
true,  be  the  reverse  of  favourable. 

In  selecting  Nottingham  as  our  head-quarters  it  appears  that  we  over- 
looked some  important  considerations,  which  appear  to  make  that  town 
less  convenient  as  a  central  place  of  meeting  than  some  other  towns  in  the 
diocese,  and  as  the  JN'ottingham  committee  have  represented  that  Newark, 
from  its  central  position,  being  situated  on  the  intersection  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  Railways,  would  be  a  more  convenient  place  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  that  county,  a  room  has  been  engaged  for  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  in  that  town,  and  a  depot  of  works  from  the 
Society's  library  will  be  kept  there,  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  members 
generally.  We  venture  to  urge  on  our  members  and  friends  the  ex- 
pediency of  forming  a  permanent  collection  there  of  works  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  antiquities  of  the  county,  and  shall  feel  extremely  obhged  for 
any  contributions  with  which  we  may  be  favoured  for  such  an  object. 
The  change  of  the  place  of  meeting  to  Newark  necessitates  a  change  in  the 
corresponding  secretary  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Smyttan  will  in  future  undertake  the 
duties  of  that  office.  The  Society  is  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Place  for  the  attention  he  has  given  to  the  duties  of  this  office  since 
our  extension  into  Nottinghamshire.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  great  sacri- 
fices which  this  office  has  entailed  upon  him,  and  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
reheve  him  from  tliis  tax  upon  his  valuable  time.  The  Society's  room  at 
Louth  has  also  been  changed,  and  we  now  occupy  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  which  is  in  a  much  better  situation  than  our  former  room, 
and  will  we  hope  be  found  more  convenient  in  every  respect. 
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The  meetings  for  next  year  vrill,  we  hope,  be  held  in  the  spring  at  Peter- 
borough, by  invitation  of  the  Society  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
and  in  the  autumn  at  Newark. 

With  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  Society,  we  have  to  announce  that  the 
Ecv.  W.  Smyth  has  accepted  the  office  of  treasurer. 

We  have  ah-eady  mentioned  that  we  beg  leave  to  nominate  Mr.  Beridgc 
as  a  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  as  an  honorary  member ;  we  have 
also  to  recommend  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  historian  of 
Boston,  be  added  to  the  list  of  honorary  members.  Few  gentleman  have 
done  more  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  their  native  town  than  this 
veteran  investigator  of  antiquarian  lore. 

Active  steps  have  been  taken  during  the  present  year  to  obtain  a 
description  of  the  churches  throughout  Lincolnshire — different  deaneries 
have  been  undertaken  by  different  gentlemen,  and  we  hope  that  before  the 
end  of  the  year  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  will  be  completed. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  members  that  we  ha\  e  in 
former  reports  announced  our  intention  of  publishing  a  series  of  Anastatic 
Transfers  from  the  Eubbings  of  Monumental  Brasses.  We  regret  to  say  that 
we  have  found  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transferring  the  rubbings 
to  plates  of  sufficient  size,  and  in  working  them  off  afterwards,  that  we  have 
been  induced  to  abandon  the  idea.  Specimens  of  what  we  have  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  are  now  lying  on  the  table.  We  regret  very  much  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  more  successful  conclusion,  but 
it  will,  we  think,  be  more  for  the  credit  of  the  Society  to  abide  by  the 
trifling  loss  that  has  been  incurred  than  to  put  forth  an  imperfect  work  to 
its  subscribers.  Messrs.  Maughan  and  Fowler,  of  Louth,  are  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  withdrawal  of  this  work,  issuing  proposals  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Brasses  of  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  to  be  executed  in 
bronze-tinted  lithography,  accompanied  by  descriptive  and  genealogical 
notices.  Specimens  of  the  plates  are  lying  on  the  table.  This  work  will 
be  brought  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  committee,  who  will  be 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  make  over  the  names  of  any  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Anastatic  Transfers  to  Messrs.  Maughan  and  Fowler's  publication. 

The  following  presents  have  been  received  since  the  last  Eeport,  and  for- 
them  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  : — 

Engraving  of  Louth  Spire.     From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Badcock. 

■ of  Screen  in  York  Minster,     From  the  Eev.  J.  Browne. 

of  Brant  Broughton  Church  (3  copies).     From  C.  Baily, 

Esq.,  architect,  Newark. 

of  the  New  Church  of  S.  Michael  on  the  Mount,  Lincoln. 


From  the  Eev.  F.  P.  Lowe. 

Drawing  of  a  Crypt  in  Lincohi  Minster,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Hints 

■  on  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  Arcliitectural  Notes  of  the  Churches 

near  Lincoln,     From  the  Eev.  C.  Terrot. 
On  the  Warming  of  Churches.     By  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Bigge.    From  the 

Author. 
On  Eepairing  and  Eefitting  Old  Churches.      By   Sir  H.  Dryden. 

From  the  Author. 
On  Druidical  Eemains  at  Croft  Hill ;  and,  on  Gaddesby  Church.     By 

T.  L.  Walker,  Esq.,  architect,  Leicester.     From  the  Author, 
A  List  of  Architects  and  others  Employed  in  Churchwork  in  the 

Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.    From  the  Architectural  Society  of 

that  Archdeacomy. 
Papers  read  before  the  Oxford  Society  from  Jan.  1851,  to  June,  1852  j 

and  a  List  of  the  Officers,  Eules,  &c.     From  the  Oxford  Society. 
The  Eides,  &c.,  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society^ 

From  the  Society. 
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Transactions  of  Suffolk  Arcliseological  Institute,  parts  1  and  2,  toI.  2. 

From  the  Institute. 
Eecords  of  Bucks.     From  tlie  Bucks  Arcliitectural  and  Arcliseological 

Society. 
Tanner's  ISTotitia  Monastica.     From  tlie  Eev.  J.  M.  Phillips. 
Architectural  History  of  Southwell  Church.     By  Eev.  J.  F.  Dimock. 

From  the  Author. 
Jackson's  Euined  Cliurch  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Doncaster.     From 

the  Author. 
Working  Dra\A'ing  of  the  Porch  of  Great  Hampton  Church,  Worces- 
tershire.    From  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Hodgson. 
Drawings   of  Whaplode  Church,  interior   and  exterior;    Wykehara 

Chapel,  interior  and  exterior ;  Tattersall  Castle,  exterior  and  turret ; 

and  Surfleet  Church,  exterior.     From  the  Eev.  G.  AylifFe  Poole. 
Cast  of  a  very  beautiful  Monumental  Cross.    From  an  unknown  Donor. 
A  Collection  of  Bosses  from  the  Eoof  of  Skidbrook  Church.     From 

the  Eev.  J.  M.  Phillips. 
A  set  of  Casts  of  the  same.     From  Messrs.  Maughan  and  Fowler, 

Architects,  Louth. 

And  the  following  Eubbings  of  Brasses  : — 

Isabella  Barnadiston,  in  Great  Coates  Church,  and  Joan  Waltham,  in 

Waltham  Church.     From  the  Eev.  John  Byron. 
A  Priest  in  Wispington  Church  (an  incised  Slab).    From  the  Eev.  C. 

Terrot. 
Sir  E.  Dymoke  and  a  Lady,  in  Scrivelsby  Church.     From  the  Eev. 

H.  Fielding. 
Margaret  Lambart,  in  Pinchbeck  Church.     From  the  Eev.  W.  Wayet. 
Margaret  Elmes,  Henry  Wykys,  Vicar  (in  cope),  and  a  Civilian  and 

Lady,  in  All  Saints  Church,  Stamford.     Nicholas  Byddlesdon  and 

wife,  and  a  Priest  in   chasuble,  in  S.  John's  Church,  Stamford. 

From  T.  Nevinson,  Esq. 

In  consequence  of  the  deficiency  "'of  funds  in  the  restoration  of  Boston 
Church,  the  committee  have  made  a  grant  of  10/.  towards  it.  They  were 
anxious,  by  so  doing,  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  that  resto- 
ration as  affecting  the  prospects  of  architecture  generally,  and  regret  very 
much  that  the  limited  funds  at  their  disposal  will  not  allow  of  theii*  doing 
the  same  in  other  cases  throughout  the  diocese. 


STATEMENT   OF   ACCOUNTS, 
From  November  1,  1853,  to  October  31,  1854. 


UECEIPTS.  £     s.  d. 
Papers  separately  printed,  and 

Keports  sold 1   13  6 

Compositions 35     0  0 

Entrances 11     0  0 

Subscriptions  and  arrears    ...  59  11  0 


£107  4     G 


PAYMENTS.  £ 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer. .....  2 

Mr.  Edwards,  as  per  bill 39 

Mr.  Forman,  as  per  bill   30 

Grant  to  Boston  Church  10 


Rent 

Books  bought    

Subscription  to  Archaeological 

Institute     

Expenses  at  Retford 

Stamps,  Postages,  &c 

Balance  t©  next  account  ...... 


£107     4     6 


THE    FIE  ST    EEPORT 

OF   THE 

WORCESTER 

DIOCESAN    ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY. 


patron. 
The  Eight  Rev.  the  Lokd  Bishop  op  Worcesteh 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton 
Uicc=^rcsiUents. 


The  Very  Eev.  the  Dean  of  Wor- 
cester 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  op  Wor- 
cester 

The  Ven,  the  Archdeacon  of  Co- 
ventry 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beau- 
champ 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Ward 

Hon.  and  Eev.  Canon  Cocks 

Eev.  Canon  AVood 

Eev.  Canon  Pilkington 


Sir    Thomas    E.   Winnington,    Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir  Edmund  H.  Lechmere,  Baht. 
Sir  Offley  P.  Wakeman,  Bart. 
Eight  Hon.   Sir  John    S.  Pakington, 

Bart,  M.P. 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
AVilliam  Dickins,  Esq. 
C.  Holt  Bracebridge,  Esq. 
J.  P.  Brown  AVestiiead,  Esq. 
Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  Esq. 


Ilonorarg  Secretaries. 
E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Esq.  [  Hon.  F.  Lygon 

©treasurer. 
C.  G.  H.  St.  Pattrick,  Esq. 

ICiljrarian  antJ  ©uratov. 

Mr.  John  Severn  \A^alker 


©ommituc. 


The  Annual  Officers 

The  Eural  Deans 

Eev.  T.  L.  Claughton 

Eev.  J.  D.  Collis 

Eev.  F.  Dyson 

Hon.  and  Eev.  AV.  H.  Lyttelton 

Eev.  J.  F.  Mackarness 

Eev.  J.  H.  AA^iLDiNG 


J.  M.  GuTCH,  Esq. 
Hyla  Holden,  Esq. 
AV.  J.  Hopkins,  Esq. 
AViLLiAM  Lynes,  Esq. 
A.  E.  Perkins,  Esq. 
F.  Preedy,  Esq. 
Fleming  St.  John,  Esq. 
James  Murray,  Esq. 
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^oircspontfinit  Secretaries. 


Rev.  p.  Dyson,  Malvern 
Rev.  W.  Staunton,  W'arwick 


M.  H,  Bloxam,  Esq.,  Rugby 
William  Lynes,  Esq.  Coventry 


H  0  N  0  K  A  R  Y     M  E  M  B  E  K  S. 


Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Leu,  Gains- 
borough 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxam,  late  President  of 
the  Oxford  Architectnral  Society,  Ox- 
ford 

Tlev.  T.  Bowdler,  2,  Oiislow-square,  West 
Brompton,  London 

John  Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  17,  Burton- 
street,  Bnrton-crescent,  London 

AV.  Butterficld,  Esq.,  Architect,  4,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  London 

R.  C.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Architect,  4,  Carl- 
ton Chambers,  Regent-street,  London 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Heath's 
Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  26, 
I'ark-crescent,  London 

Sir  Henry  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart.,  Canons 
Asliby,  Daventry 

A.  W.Franks,  Esq.,  British  Museimi   : 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  Oaklauds,  Dursley 

Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  Hawarden 
Castle,  Chester 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  Qogenhoe 
Rectory,  Northamptonshire      ; ;,   , 

Alexander  J.  B.  Beresford  HopCj  Elsq-,,1, 
Connanght-place,  London,  Bedge^ury 
Park,  Kent  >     '^■.  ;r\ 

OUBINARY 

Alien,  Rev.  C,  Bufehley,  Tewkesbury 
Allies,  Jabez,  Esq.,  F;S.A.,  Tivoli  House, 

Cheltenham  "    ;  >•      ;  - 

Adams,  Rev.  C.  C^.,  Anstey,  Go^teiitry ' 
Archer,  Mr.  Edward,  Great  Malvern 
Barber,  Rev.  E\  H.,  Sedgeberrow,  Eves- 
ham 
Beauchamp,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  ^Madresfiold 

Court,  Worcester,  Vice-President  ■ 
Beck,  Bev.  C.  C,  E'oleshill, -Coventry 
Becker,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Overbuiy,  Tewkes- 

liury. 
Bedford,   Rev.  W.  K.  R.,   Sutton    Cold- 

licld 
Bernard,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  Stourbridge 
Bloxam,  M.  H.,  Esq.,  Rugby,  Vice-Fre^i:\ 

(lent 
Boissier,  Rev.  P.  E.,  MalvomAVells      .'^ 
Bnicebridge,    C.   Holt,  Esq.,  Atherstone 

Hal],  Warwickshire,   Vice-Fr  est  dent 
Brown  Wcsthead,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Lea  Castle, 

Kidderminster,  Vice-President 
Claughton,  Rev.  T.  L.,   Kidderminster, 
Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester 


Rev.  T.  James,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Northampton  Architectural  Society, 
Theddingworth,  Welford 

J,  H.  Markland,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Lans- 
down-crescent,  Bath 

J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  Turl,  Oxford 

Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  Lichfield 

Rev.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole,  Welford,  North- 
amptonshire 

John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  ITerne  Hill,  Dulwich 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Kemerton, 
Tewkesbury 

G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  Architect,  20,  Spring- 
gardens,  London 

E.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Architect,  Lancaster 

G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  Arcliitect,  Beaumont- 
street,  Oxford  .  .-:   .   ■    ; ; 

Albert  AVay,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  HQ;norarjr  Se- 
cretary to  the  Archaeological;  jnstiitute, 
Wonhain,  Reigate,  SuiTey  ■     .:■■,'-,?/; 

Prof.  Willis,  President  of  the,  CamTbrI(3ge 
Antiquarian  Society,  Oambridge    . 

William  White,  Esq.,  Architect,  39,. Grpat 
]\lai-lljorougli-street,  London 

Charles  .  AVinstpn,    Esq„    3,,^  Harqo.^t- 

, .-.bj^ikling^.Ti'epjplej.^;^  ,^^nti\,%rnulk 

M  E  M  B  E  BSI  .-AuH  hoowtH^^W 

Cocks,,  Hon.  and  Rev;:  J,.  Somers^  Canon 
of  Worcester,  Vice-President  ■■. 

Cocks,  Rev.  H.  Somers,^  Leigh,  Wor- 
cester . ,        . 

Collis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Honorary  Canon  of 
Worcester,  Grammar    School,    Broms- 

-  .grove        ■■.• 

Cooke s.  Rev.  H.  Winford,  Astley  Rec- 
tory, Stourpnrt 

Dickins,  W.,  Esq.,  Cherington,,  Shipston- 
on-Stom',  Vice-President     :     /     •- 

Douglas,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Salwarpe  Rectory 

Dowdeswell,  W.,  Esq.,  Pull  Court, 
Tewkesbury 

Dyson,  Rev.  F.,  Holland  House,  Great 

' :  Malvern 

Feild,  John  James,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Galton,    Theodore,   H.,     Esq.,    Hadsor, 

-^DroitM'ich  '  /.• 

Gauntlett,  Rev.  F.,  Fladbury,  PcrshorGr 

Goldingham,  H.  G.,  Esq.,  Foregato-street, 
Worcester  ■■, 

Green,  Rev.  John  Fowler,  Aston ^  Bir- 
mingham •  - 
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Gutcli,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Common  Hill, 

Worcester 
Hastings,  Kev.  H.  J.,  Mcartley,  Worcester, 

Rural  I)ean  and  Hon.  Canon 
Hill,   Rev.   R.   Pyndar,   Cradley,   Great 

Malvern 
Holden,  Hyla,  Esq.,  Lark  Hill,  Worcester 
Hone,  Yen.  Archdeacon,  Halesowen,  Vice- 

M'i*f  9 }  fJp  ??  t 

Hopkins,  AV.  J.,  Esq.,  Architect,  Wor- 
cester 

Lea,  Rev.  AVilliam,  St.  Peter's,  Droitwich 

Lechmere,  Sir  E.  H.,  Bart,  Rhydd  Court, 
Upton-on- Se vern ,   Vice-President 

Lechmere,  E.  A.  H.,  Esq.,  Rhydd  Court, 
Upton-on- Severn,  Honorary  Secretary 

Lygon,  Hon.  Frederick,  Madresfield  Court, 
Honorary  Secretary 

Lynes,  W.,  Esq.,  2,  Middlcborough-ter- 
race,  Coventry 

Lyttelton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Hagley, 
Stourbridge,  Prcsiden t 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  and  Rev.  AV.  H.,  Hagley, 
Stourbridge,  Honorary  Canon 

Mackarness,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Tardebigg, 
Bromsgrove 

Male,  Dudley,  Esq.,  Architect,  38,  Bcn- 
nett's-hill,  Birmingham 

McCann,  Mr.  George,  Great  Malvern 

Melville,  Rev.  D.,  Shelsley  Bcauchamp, 
Worcester,  Hon.  Canon,  Rural  Dean 

Mildmay,  Rev.  C.  A.  St.  John,  Lapworth, 
Warwickshire 

Morgan,  Rev.  E.  J.,  Powick,  Worcester 

Murray,  James,  Esq.,  Architect,  Coventry 

Newcombe,  Rev.  E.,  Leigh,  Worcester 

Pakington,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.,  Bart., 
AVestwood  Park,  Droitwich,  Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Parker,  Rev.  William,  Little  Comberton, 
Per  shore 

Pattrick,  C.  G.  H.  St.,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
Treasurer 

Peake,  Rev.  G.,  Aston,  Birmingham 

Pearson,  Rev.  Thomas,  Witley,  Stourport 

Perkins,  A.  E.,  Esq.,  Architect,  Wor- 
cester 

Philpott,  Rev.  T.,  Madresfield 

Pilkington,  Rev.  C,  Canon  of  Chichester, 
Stockton,  Southam,  Rural  Dean,  Vice- 
President 


Preedy,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Architect,  Wor- 
cester 

Pulling,  Rev.  W.,  Eastnor,  Ledbury 

Rashdall,  Rev.  J.,  Great  Malvern 

Rudge,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Abbey  Manor, 
Evesham 

Sandford,  Yen.  Archdeacon,  Alvechurch, 
Bromsgrove,  Vice-President 

Seymour,  Rev.  R.,  Kinwarton,  Alcester, 
Rural  Dean,  Hon.  Canon 

Shipway,  Mr.  William,  Great  Malvern 

Shirley,  Evelyn  P.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hounds- 
hill,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Vice-President 

Simpson,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Stoulton  Rectory, 
Worcester 

Skidmore,  F.  A.,  Esq.,  Coventry 

Smith,  F.  Smalman,  Esq.,  Architect, 
Stourbridge 

Smythe,  Rev.  P.  M.,  Solihull,  RurcdDean 

St.  John,  Fleming,  Esq.,  Hen-vvick  Grange, 
Worcester 

Squirhill,  D.  G.,  Esq.,  Architect,  Lea- 
mington 

Stephens,  Mr.  Joseph,  Sculptor,  Wor- 
cester 

Staunton,  Rev.  W.,  Tachbrook,  Leaming- 
ton 

Truefitt,  George,  Esq.,  Architect,  6, 
Bloomsbury-square,  London 

Yernon,  T.  Bowater,  Esq.,  Hanbury  Hall, 
Droitwich 

Wakeman,  Sir  0.  P.,  Bart.,  Perdiswell 
Court,  Worcester,  Vice-President 

Walker,  Mr.  J.  S.,  25,  Cross,  Worcester, 
Librarian  and  Curator 

Ward,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Witley  Court, 
Stourport,  Vice-Pres  ident 

Wilding,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Worcester 

AVilliamson,  Rev.  R.,  D.D.,  Yicarage, 
Pershore,  Rural  Dean,  Hon.  Canon 

Winnington,  Sir  T.  E.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Stan- 
ford Court,  Stourport,  >  ice-President 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Canon  of  Worcester, 
Vice-President 

Worcester,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  Hartle- 
bury  Castle,  Stourport,  Patron 

AVorcester,  The  Yery  Rev.  the  Dean  of, 
Vice-President 

AA^right,  Rev.  J.  H.  C,  Clifton-on-Temo, 
AVorcester 


RULES. 


1.  That  this  Society  be  entitled  "  The 
AA^orcester  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  by 
the  collection  of  books,  casts,  drawings, 


&c.,  and  the  restoration  of  mutiiatect 
architectural  remains  Avithiu  the  diocese, 
and  to  fiu-nish  suggestions,  so  far  as  may 
be  within  its  province,  for  improving  the 
character  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  here- 
after to  be  erected  or  restored. 
3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
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patron,  pi-esident,  vice-presiclents,  two 
secretaries,  a  treasurer,  librarian,  hono- 
rary and  ordinary  members,  to  consist  of 
clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

4.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese, for  the  time  being,  be  requested  to 
accept  the  office  of  patron. 

5.  That  the  business  of  the  Society  be 
transacted  by  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
secretaries,  treasurer,  librarian,  the  rural 
deans  of  the  diocese  (being  subscribers), 
and  twelve  ordinary  members,  to  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  that 
three  do  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  That  members  of  the  committee,  in 
any  neighbourhood,  may  associate  other 
members  of  the  Society  with  them  for 
local  purposes  in  communication  with  the 
central  committee. 

7.  That  every  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Society  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  membei-s,  and  elected  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  or  at  a  general 
meeting. 

8.  That  on  the  election  of  a  member, 
the  secretaries  send  him  notice  of  it,  and 
a  copy  of  the  rules. 

9.  That  each  member,  on  being  elected, 
shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  often  shillings, 
and  an  annual  subscription  often  shillings, 
to  be  due  upon  the  first  of  January  in  each 
year. 

10.  That  any  member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds. 


I       IL  That  all  persons  holding  the  office 

I  of  churchwarden   in   any  parish  of  the 

I  diocese,  be  entitled,  without  payment,  on 

'  the  recommendation  of  the  clergyman  of 

their  parish,  being  a  member,  to  all  the 

privileges  of  membership  except  that  of 

voting. 

12.  That  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

13.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall  take 
place  at  Worcester,  in  the  autumn,  and 
that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society, 
not  less  than  four  in  the  year,  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  committee 
may  appoint ;  and  that  the  committee 
meet  on  the  second  Thursday  in  each 
month. 

14.  That  honorary  members  may  be 
elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
mittee only,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

15.  That  each  member  be  allowed  to 
introduce  a  friend  at  any  general  meeting. 

16.  That  all  books,  drawings,  papers, 
i  and   other   property   of  the    Society,  be 

vested  in  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
committee,  and  kept  by  the  secretaries 
for  the  use  of  members  ;  and  that  no  per- 
son ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society 

I  shall  have  any  claim  upon,  or  interest  in, 

I  its  property. 

{  17.  That  no  new  rule  be  passed,  and  no 
alteration  be'  made  in  any  existing  rule, 

I  unless  notice  of  the  proposed  new  rule  or 

i  alteration  shall  have  been  given  at  the 

i  preceding  general  meeting. 


LIST   OF   BOOKS,   PAMPHLETS,   ENGRAVINGS,   &c., 

IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  WORCESTER  DI0CE8AK  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 


BOOKS. 

Allies  (Jabez)  Antiquities  and  Folk-lore 

of  Worcestershire. 
Antiquarian  and  Architectural  Year-book. 

1844. 
Bloxam  (M.  H.)  Fragmenta  Sepulchralia. 
Bopseree  (J.)  Monuments  d' Architecture. 
Britton    (John)   Account    of    Gloucester 

Cathedral. 


"-    ;    ; ' AVorcester 

Cathedral. 

Carter  (John)  Account  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral.    Royal  fullo. 

Churches  of  Cambridgeshire.     7  Nos. 

Church  of  Ottery  S.  Mary,  account  of 
the  Restoration  of. 

Dallaway  (J.)  Discourses  on  Architecture. 

Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     2  vols. 


Dorchester  Church.  Account  of,  by  Rev. 
H.  Addington. 

Ecclesiologist.     Vols.  1  to  t. 

Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  of  S. 
Bartholomew's  Chapel,  Littlemore, 
Minster  Lovel,  Shottesbroke,  Strixton, 
and  Warmington  Churches. 

Elmes  (J.)  Architectural  Jurisprudencei 

Fotheringay  Church,  Memoir  of. 

Glass  Painting,  Hints  on,  by  C.  Win- 
ston. 

Glossary  of  Architecture,  3  vols. 

Heraldry. 

Haseley  Church,  Memoir  of. 

Monumental  Brasses,  Illustrations  of, 
Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Manual  of. 

Poole  (Rev.  G.  A.)  Churches,  their  Struc- 
ture, Arrangement,  &c. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Arcliitec- 
tiiral  Society,     Vol.  1. 

Pngin  (A.  W.)  Ancient  Timber  Houses, 
Furniture,  Silver  and  Iron  Work. 

Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture, 
Weale's.     Vol.  1. 

Eepoi-ts  and  Papers  of  the  Northampton, 
Yorkshire,  Bedford,  and  Lincoln  Archi- 
tectural Societies,  1852,  1853.     2  vols. 

Ruskin  (J.)  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture. 

Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
.Society,  1839  to  1845. 

Exeter    Architectural 

Society.     Part  3,  vol.  3. 

Truefitt  (George)  Architectural  Sketches 
on  the  Continent. 

Webb  (Rev.  B.)  Continental  Ecclesiology, 

White  (William)  Is  Symbolism  suited  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  ? 

Wickes  (C.)  Spires  of  England. 

PAMPHLETS. 

An  Argument  for  the  Greek  Origin  of 

the  Monogram  I.H.S. 
Account  of  the   Restoration  of  Holy  Se- 
pulchre Church,  Cambridge. 
On  the  Domus  Inclusi,  byM.  H.  Bloxam, 

Esq. 
On  Repairing  and  Refitting  Old  Churches, 

by  Sir  H.  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart. 
Notes  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural 

Society. 
Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Church  Building 

Society,  1848  to  1853. 
Reports  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and 

Ecclesiological  Societies. 


ENGRAVINGS, 

All  Saints  Church, 


DRAWINGS, 

Warwick. 
Worcester. 


Cartmel  Priory  Church, 

Churches  in  Worcestershire. 

East  Window,  York  Minster. 

Fitzclarence  Testimonial,  Portsmouth. 

Font,  Manchester  Cathedral. 

Font  and  Cover,  S.  Edmund's  Church, 
Cambridge. 

Hereford  Cathedral,  Ancient  Print  of. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Maplcborough, 
Studley. 

Holy  Sepulchre  Church,  Cambridge,  Ex- 
terior and  Interior. 

Incised  Slab,  Shelsley  Walsh  Church. 

Paintings  discovered  at  Gawsworth  Ch. 

Ribbesford  Church — North  Doorway. 

Rubbing  of  Brass,  Alvechurch  Church.' 

St.  John's  Ch.,  Bristol. 

S.  Lawrence,  j  Fra  Angelico  )  Arundel 

The  Pieta,      (      Giotto  \  Society. 

SS,  Thomas  and  Clement  Church,  AViu- 
chester. 

Schools — S.  x\ugustine's,  Liverpool. 

Holy  Trinity,  Coventry. 

S.  Michael's,  Coventry. 

Ryton-on-Dunsmore. 

Stalls  and  Screen,  S.  Mary's,  Lancaster, 

Working  Drawings,  Details,  &c. — 17 
sheets,  published  by  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural Society, 

Casts  (9)  from  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Maw  and  Co.'s  Encaustic  Tiles. 

Hour-Glass  Stand,  and  Chain  which  fas- 
tened Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  to  Desk, 
formerly  in  Shelsley  Beauchamp  Ch. 


%*  Donations  of  Books,  Drawings,  Casts,  Sfc,  will  he  thanTcfully  received, 
and  may  he  sent  to  the  Secretaries,  at  the  Society  s  Moo?n,  51.  Foregate- 
street,  TForcester. 


EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Worcester^  Sept.  25th,  1854; 

The  report  of  your  committee,  which  was  adopted  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  held  in  January  last,  laid  down  the  objects  for  wliich  the  Society 
was  instituted,  and  the  means  by  wliicli  it  was  proposed  that  these  objects 
should  be  attained.  Your  committee,  therefore,  are  only  discharging 
their  duty  in  rendering  to  the  Society  an  account  of  their  operations  during 
the  past  year. 

In  the  words  of  our  patron,  the  Lord  Eishop  of  the  diocese,  Avho 
kindly  presided  at  our  inaugural  meeting,  "it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
an  association,  with  objects  such  as  ours,  must  be  productive  of  benefit  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  an  improved  taste  in  those  ^vhose  duty  it  was 
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to  superintend  the  reconstruction  or  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.' 
Witliout  any  arrogant  laudation  of  wliat  lias  been  effected,  there  is  very 
much  upon  ^vhich  your  committee  may  offer  you  then*  congratulations. 
Your  position  as  a  Diocesan  Society  has  been  fully  recognised  by  the 
important  resolution  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society,  that  all  plans  submitted  to  them  for  grants 
should  be  forwarded  to  your  committee  for  their  approval  and  advice. 
That  the  best  interests  of  both  Societies,  and  of  their  high  and  holy  objects, 
vciU.  be  promoted  by  this  measure,  your  committee  firmly  believe,  and  it 
shall  be  their  earnest  endeavour  to  discharge,  as  honestly  as  they  can,  the 
deep  responsibility  thus  imposed  on  them.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  im- 
proper to  repeat  here  that  you  are  united  as  churchmen,  and  therefore  as 
a  Diocesan  Society.  All  portions  of  the  diocese  of  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire  fall  within  our  operations ;  and  though  your  committee- 
room  is  in  Worcester,  it  shall  not  be  the  fault  of  your  committee  that 
Warwickshire  is  neglected.  To  those  who  object  to  our  county  character 
it  may  be  urged  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  committee -room  it  must  be  situated 
somewhere,  and  for  that  "somewhere"  the  cathedral  city  would  seem  to  be 
most  appropriate.  The  circumstance  of  our  first  meeting  being  held  in 
Coventry  will  show  our  earnest  desire  that  this  city  should  extend  its 
friendly  relations  throughout  the  whole  diocese,  without  any  local  par- 
tialities or  prejudices.  The  meeting  at  Coventry,  ■v^  hich  was  held  jointly 
with  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  was  well  attended,  and  the  various 
buildings  of  interest  which  Coventry  contains  received  their  due  inspec- 
tion. Your  committee  have  great  liopes  that  these  meetings  may  tend  as 
well  to  increase  the  architectural  knowledge  and  deepen  the  sound  taste 
of  members  of  the  Society  as  to  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  remains  of 
mediseval  art  wdiich  still  exist,  and  promote  measures  for  their  restoration 
and  preservation. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Warwick  next  year.  St. 
Mary's  church,  Warwick  Castle,  and  Lord  Leicester's  hospital,  will  afford 
ample  materials  for  study.  During  the  last  year  we  have  had  to  record 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  the  lamented  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  had  often  expressed  his  great  interest  in  the  Society,  and  we  should 
fail  of  our  duty  were  we  not  to  make  some  mention  of  the  Eev.  William 
Eose  Holden,  whose  zeal  for  everything  which  might  promote  the  cause 
of  the  church  deserves  this  tribute  at  our  hands.  We  have  received  from 
kindred  societies  every  mark  of  interest,  and  have  admitted  and  been 
admitted  into  union  by  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  the  Exeter,  the 
Northampton,  and  the  Ecclesiological  Societies.  From  some  of  these 
bodies  we  have  received  the  very  handsome  present  of  their  publications, 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  advert  to  the  great  use  and  advan- 
tage which  further  donations  of  books  to  our  library  would  afford.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Hyla  Holden,  Rev.  F.  Dyson,  Mr.  J.  S.  Walker, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  for  the  very  beautiful  presents  by  which 
they  have  increased  our  stores.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  liberality  is 
but  the  precursor  of  that  of  others.  The  formation  of  a  good  architec- 
tural library  is  of  some  importance,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effects ;  the  donation  of  a  few  really  good  casts  of  ancient 
specimens  Avould  be  of  much  advantage.  We  have  placed  among  our 
intended  objects  the  affording  every  facility  which  lies  in  our  power  to 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Design  in  mediaeval  art.  If  the  glorious 
Avorks  of  our  forefathers  are  to  be  appreciated  and  imitated,  it  will  be  by 
means  such  as  these.  To  popularize  art  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful has  been  and  shall  be  our  aim. 

We  have  prepared  for  tliis  meeting  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  features 
of  interest  in  the  cathedral;  this,  it  is  hoped,  may  eventually  expand  into 
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a  handbook.  This  is  a  means  which  has  been  much  neglected  throuo;hout 
the  country,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  peruse  the  amount  of  igno- 
rance displayed  in  many  places  by  local  liandbooks.  ^  We  hope  to  remedy 
in  this  city  this  crying  want.  To  preserve  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and 
archaeological  remains  generally  from  spoliation  and  injury  has  been  our 
earnest  wish. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  some  time  since  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  ancient  Guesten  Hall.  A  very  valuable  report  has  been  submitted 
by  them  to  your  committee,  who  are  not  without  hopes  that  some  arrange- 
ments may  be  effected  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  wliicli  this  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  structure  may  be  preserved  to  future  ages  to  tell  of  the 
skill  of  the  past  and  the  reverent  care  of  the  present  a^e.  To  effect  this 
and  other  objects  the  Society  are  still  in  want  of  fmids,  and  those  sub- 
scribers from  whom  payments  are  due  are  earnestly  requested  to  transmit 
the  amount  immediately  to  Mr.  Pattrick,  the  treasurer.  The  anxiety  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  delay  in  the  payments  of  subscriptions  is  knov\ii 
only  to  those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  such  societies,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  arrears  will  be  ]3aid  off,  and  a  sufficient  sum  raised  to  justify  the 
committee  in  undertaking  the  various  works  they  have  in  contemplation 
to  undertake.  A  want  of  money  cramps  the  energies  of  the  most  viva- 
cious committee,  and  some  expenditure  is  necessary  to  popularize  architec- 
tural pursuits.  The  formation  of  a  library,  the  professional  examination 
of  ancient  remains,  and,  above  all,  the  restoration  of  such  examples  as 
demand  such  future  from  us,  will  more  than  absorb  the  liberality  of  our 
members  ;  but  assured  that  the  most  rigid  economy  shall  be  brouglit  to 
bear  on  our  expenditure,  and  that  money  so  spent  shall  not  be  spent  in 
vain.  Much  may  not  yet  have  been  done,  but  it  is  well  for  men  to  know 
that  a  society  exists  whose  peculiar  function  is  to  wage  war  against  church- 
devastation  and  wanton  spoliation  of  mediseval  remains.  To  encourage 
those  who  are  actuated  by  reverence  for  the  past,  to  promote  sound  taste 
and  the  love  of  our  forefathers'  skill  and  art,  to  rescue  from  neglect,  or  to 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  houses  of  God,  is  no  light  and  miworthy  task. 
To  proclaim  that  material  architecture  is  but  the  type  of  spiritual  building, 
and  the  fair  house  of  prayer  symbolizes  that  spiritual  building  whereof 
the  builder  and  maker  is  God,  is  a  high  privilege  and  responsibility. 
Architecture  and  its  kindred  pursuits,  unless  undertaken  in  a  religious 
spirit,  and  to  God's  glor}^,  are  a  dangerous  snare,  and  there  is  some  risk 
of  losing  ourselves  in  a  semi-rationalistic  materialism.  A  due  considera- 
tion of  the  truth  set  forward  by  Christian  architecture  will  preserve  us 
through  this  peril.  The  fashion  of  this  world  may  pass  away,  and  the 
glories  of  architecture  crumble  into  dust,  yet  the  New  Jerusalem,  whereof 
all  earthly  temples  are  the  type,  is  built  on  a  sure  foundation,  even  on  the 
holy  hills.  ,,...,.„.■.,.;,.,,......•      _.  _ 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT   FOR  1854. 


Dr. 

To  four  life  members'  en- 
trance fees  and  subscrip- 
tions, 51.  10s.  each    

To  special  donations    

To  83  ordinary  members'  en- 
trance fees  and  subscrip- 
tions, 11.  each  (less  in  ar- 
rears 31Z.  10.9.) 

To  balance  of  receipts  from 
Malvern  meeting 

To  Cathedral  Notes  sold 

Balance     


£ 

s. 

d. 

22 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

51 

10 

0 

2 

5 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

£87 

0 

8 

Cn.  £     s.   d. 

By  furniture  20  17     3 

By  printing,  reporting,  adver- 
tising, stationery,  &c 47     4     5 

By  books  and  prints     6     3     0 

By  coals,  candles,  &c.,  at  So- 
ciety's room 1   10     6 

By  use   of  room  for  general 

meetings    2  16     0 

By  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  certi- 
fying e.vemption  from  rates       110 

Fitting  up  room  for  September 

meeting     2     G     4 

By  postages,  parcels,  receipt 

stamps,  &c 5     2     2 

£87     0     8 


Balance  Ijrought  down  due  to  Treasurer,  Is.  2d. 

C.  Geo.  H.  St.  Pattrick,  Treasurer. 


Examined  with  the  several  vouchers,  and  found  correct, 


Hyla  Holden,  Auditor 


THE    SEVENTH    EEPOET 

OF   THE 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHJIOLOGICAL    SOCIETY. 


^Patron. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely 


^^resitr^tls. 


Duke  of  Bedford,  E.G. 


Earl  de  Grey,  K.G. 


iricc=^P«s{tfcnts. 


P.  C.  Polhill-Turner,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff 


Lord  C.  J.  F.  Rdssell 

Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart. 

Colonel  Gilpin,  M.P. 

Capt.  Stuart,  M.P. 


Ven.  Archdeacon  Tattam 
T.  A.  Green,  Esq. 
H.  Littledale,Esq. 
The  Mayor  op  Bedford 


BEDFORDSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL   SOCIETY. 


^itiisurcv. 
TiiofAS  Barnard,  Esq. 


Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Pownall 


r.  T.  Dick,  Ehq.,  M.D. 
Rev.  J.  DoxxE 
W.  H.  W.  Gerv,  Epq. 
Rev.  PI.  E.  Haveroal 

LlEUT.-CoL.    HlGGlJi.S 

Rev.  J.  Mexpiiam 


"autfttors. 

I 
Council. 


Mr.  G.  Hurst 


Rev.  W.  Monkhouse 

Rev.  F.  Neale 

C.  E.  Prior,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mr.  B.  Rudge 

Rev.  W.  Russell 

W.  St.  QuixTiN,  Esq. 


To£^etlier  with  tlic  Editorial  Committee  and  the  Acting  Officers  of  the  Society. 
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EEPORT, 

Ado2)ted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Bedford,  Nov,  \Uh,  1854. 

The  council,  in  presenting  their  Seventli  Annual  Report,  liave  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year 
has  been  uninterrupted,  and  in  some  respects  very  satisfactory. 

The  full  attendance  at  the  council  meetings,  the  accession  of  nine  new 
members,  and  the  numerous  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  presented  to 
the  Society,  as  well  as  the  very  large  additions  made  to  its  library, 
indicate  a  growing  interest  in  the  pursuits  which  it  is  intended  to  promote, 
and  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  itself. 

The  council  feel  well  assured  that  in  giving  expression  to  their  sincere 
regret  for  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  H. 
Stuart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  they  wiU  meet  with  the 
fullest  sympathy  from  the  members  generally. 

The  present  year  has  been  signalized  by  one  public  meeting  previous  to 
that  now  held,  and  by  three  excursions  to  different  places  of  interest  within 
the  county,  which  have  been  numerously  attended,  and  have  tended  to 
diflfuse  a  general  interest  in  Archaeology  and  Architecture.  The  members 
of  the  Society  on  two  of  these  occasions  have  been  most  hospitably 
received  by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  localities 
which  were  visited.  The  public  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Albans,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Society  established  there,  and  some  papers  of  consider- 
able value  were  read  on  that  occasion. 

The  volume  containing  the  Transactions  of  the  Four  Associated  Societies, 
for  the  year  1853,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  the  council 
feel  that  they  may  safely  appeal  to  its  contents  as  sustaining  the  very  high 
character  already  attained  by  this  publication. 

A  third  number  of  the  "  County  Notes"  has  been  issued,  and  contri- 
butions are  specially  entreated  from  those  members  who  are  in  possession 
of  local  information  connected  Avith  the  pursuits  of  the  Society.  This 
publication  can  be  supported  and  rendered  efficient  only  by  the  zealous 
co-operation  of  individual  members  :  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
amount  of  interesting  matter  ah'cady  published  in  this  form,  is  an  earnest 
that  it  will  be  favoured  with  a  more  active  support  for  the  future  than  it 
has  hitherto  received. 

The  last  subject  to  which,  in  connexion  with  the  transactions  of  this 
3'ear,  the  council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society,  is  the  very 
large  and  important  addition  made  to  the  library.  For  the  liberal 
response  which  the  proposal  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  has  met,  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  respective  contributora  of 
so  many  volumes  of  value  and  interest. 

In  conclusion,  the  council  trust  that  they  may,  without  offence,  reiterate 
the  appeals  they  have  already  made  to  the  educated  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  coimty  for  a  more  adequate  co-operation.  It  cannot  bo 
denied  that  the  support  abeady  received  is  far  below  that  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  it  certainly  appears  strange  that  further 
encouragement  should  not  be  found  for  a  society  whose  chief  objects  have 
been,  to  preserve  the  records  of  past  ages,  and  the  monuments  left  by  our 
forefathers,  and  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  public  at  large  in  architecture 
and  in  the  arts  connected  with  that  study. 
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EEPOET 


Bead  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Northampton,  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  17th,  1855,  by  Thomas  James,  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

EoR  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  our  Society,  our  Report  has  to 
open  with  expressions  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our  secretaries.  We 
have  indeed  before  had  to  record  the  irreparable  loss  of  our  first  president,  and 
we  have  had  to  regret  vacancies  among  our  officers  by  the  removal  or  resigna- 
tion of  some  of  our  most  eminent  members.  But  this  year  has  cast  the  first 
shadow  of  death  over  our  working  staff ;  and  we  cannot  let  the  name  of  Henry 
Kose  disappear  from  its  well-known  place  in  our  circulars  without  the  slight 
tribute  of  affectionate  mention  of  one  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Poole  and 
two  or  three  others,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  originators  of  this  Society. 
To  him,  indeed,  the  architecturalists  of  Northampton  are  indebted  for  the  first 
introduction  of  the  subject  among  them  ;  it  was  his  lectures  delivered  in  this 
town,  before  this  Society  was  established,  which  may  be  said  to  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  interest  since  taken  here  in  the  study  of  architecture,  and  for  its 
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varied  fruits  so  abundantly  scattered  around  us,  of  whicli  this  Society  is  justly 
proud.  To  his  single  and  natural  heart,  to  his  simple  and  conciliatory  manners, 
his  freedom  from  all  pretence,  his  mild  and  careful  prudence,  his  well- digested 
lore,  may  be  attributed  much  of  that  favour  with  which  this  Society  has  been 
regarded  by  the  public,  and  of  the  practical  reforms  it  has  effected.  Mr.  Rose's 
was  that  rare  temper  that  never  said,  even  in  jest,  an  unkind  or  bitter  word  of 
any  one  ;  and  I  can  say,  as  his  colleague,  that  though  he  was  often  severely 
tried,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  quarrel  with  him  even  for  a  moment.  One  of 
his  last  occupations  in  health  was  preparing  a  paper  which  Avas  to  have  been 
read  at  this  present  meeting,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us  all 
that  we  have  lost  not  only  the  delivery  but  the  manuscript  of  that  essay. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  future  course  of  our  Society,  its  earliest  members  will 
never  forget  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  kind  heart  and  well-directed  learning  of 
Mr.  Henry  Rose. 

I  have  been  requested  to  mention  a  circumstance  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
heard  with  pleasure  by  many  members  of  the  Architectural  Society — viz.,  that 
it  is  proposed  by  several  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Rose,  who  was 
for  many  years  one  of  our  secretaries,  to  place  a  memorial  window  in  the  church 
at  Brington,  in  testimony  of  their  friendship  and  of  his  long  and  faithful  labours 
in  that  parish.  The  expense  of  the  memorial  is  to  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions 
of  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  pounds  each.  The  following  gentlemen  will 
be  glad  to  give  any  additional  information  on  the  subject : — The  Rev.  David 
Morton,  rector  of  Harleston,  near  Northampton,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge, 
rector  of  Rockingham. 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  details  and  recommenda- 
tions made  with  respect  to  the  various  plans  that  have  been  brought  before  us 
this  year.  Though  the  number  of  plans  laid  before  us  yearly  increase,  yet  we 
have  each  year  fewer  amendments  to  propose,  because  the  principles  we  have 
propounded  are  daily  more  and  more  received.  We  have  no  longer  to  fight 
against  stucco,  and  paint,  and  shams,  and  galleries,  and  high  pews,  because 
these  things  are  now  disappearing  of  their  own  accord.  Two  new  churches 
have  this  year  been  brought  under  tlie  notice  of  the  Society.  That  in  the  parish 
of  Stowe,  erected  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  P.  Hardwicke  ;  and  that  for  a  new  dis- 
trict in  Peterborough,  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The  first  is  an  exceedingly  simple  chapel 
in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  very  good  proportion  and  correct 
arrangement.     This  church  had  been  consecrated. 

The  original  plan  of  tliat  of  Peterborough  has  been  considerably  modified  on 
the  recommendations  of  tlie  committee  of  the  Society,  and  promises  now  to  be 
a  satisfactory  cluirch,  considering  the  small  sura  to  be  expended  on  it.  It  ex- 
hibits a  new  design  of  clerestory,  in  windows  gabled  into  the  roof,  after  the 
manner  of  dormer-windows.  This  appeared  to  the  committee  a  very  allowable 
development,  and  they  await  with  interest  to  see  what  its  effect  wdil  be  in  exe- 
cution. Prom  local  peculiarities  of  site,  the  tower  will  stand  at  the  extreme 
east,  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel ;  the  basement  story  of  the  tower  will 
form  the  vestry,  the  completion  of  the  tower  and  spire  being  left  for  further 
contributions. 

The  Church  of  Broughton,  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  has  now  been  very 
successfully  restored  and  reseated  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Law;  and  every  material  point 
for  which  our  Society  has  contended  fairly  carried  out. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  church  at  GHnton,  remarkable  for  its  lofty  but 
ungraceful  spire,  a  chapclry  in  the  parish  of  Peakirk.  Here,  by  the  great 
liberality  of  ^  the  rector  and  the  parishioners,  the  work  has  been  most  efficiently 
carried  out  in  oak,  and  the  restoration  made  in  the  most  conservative  spirit. 
The  chancel,  which  had  formerly  a  lean-to  roof,  has  now  a  gabled  roof  of  good 
pitcli,  and  is  correctly  stalled.     The  architect  is  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford. 

The  same  gentleman  also  submitted  for  inspection  the  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion and  reseating  of  Barholm  Church,  and  of  St.  John's,  Stamford ;  and  in  these 
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cliurches,  thoiigli  beyond  the  limits  of  our  archdeaconry,  the  suggestions  of  tlic 
committee  will,  we  believe,  be  carried  out. 

The  very  excellent  plans  for  Stanwick  Church,  by  Mr.  Slater,  are  only  await- 
ing a  further  sum  of  money  to  be  immediately  commenced. 

The  most  considerable  work  in  which  the  committee  has  been  interested 
during  the  present  year  is  the  enlargement  and  re-arrangement  of  St.  Giles's,  in 
this  town.  The  committee  rejoice  that  one  great  object  which  they  most  de- 
sired, the  opening  of  the  arches  of  the  central  tower,  has  been  happily  accom- 
plished ;  and  they  know  of  no  likelier  mode  of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
funds  which,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  liberality  of  the  parishioners,  still 
exists,  than  in  recommending  those  who  remember  the  jumble  and  heap  of  gal- 
leries and  pews,  in  apparently  hopeless  confusion,  of  the  former  church,  to  visit 
it  in  its  present  improved  condition.  Mr.  Law,  who  has  the  charge  of  this 
building,  has  also  submitted  plans  for  a  new  roof  for  Ellsworth  Church,  and 
new  roofing  and  reseating  of  the  very  interesting  little  cross  church  of  Winwick, 
which  were  approved  of  by  the  committee. 

Plans  for  new  schools  at  St.  Peter's,  in  this  town,  by  Mr.  Law ;  at  St. 
Martin's,  Stamford,  by  Mr.  Clutton ;  and  for  new  parsonages,  at  East  Haddou, 
by  Mr.  Slater ;  and  at  Lowick,  by  Mr.  Browning,  have  also  been  forwarded  for 
our  inspection,  A  plan  for  a  new  school  at  Hargrave,  by  Mr.  Baker,  architect, 
is  also  exliibited  to-day. 

These  statements  show  that  neither  the  county  nor  the  committee  have  been 
idle  during  the  past  year.  There  are  many  other  works  in  progress  or  in  pros- 
pect, in  the  archdeaconry,  some  of  which,  though  not  immediately  coming  under 
the  notice  of  our  Society,  have  yet  been  affected  by  it,  if  we  can  allow  the  im- 
proved form  and  arrangement  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  Society's  influence. 

In  smaller  matters,  our  advice  has  been  called  in,  with  reference  to  several 
sepulchral  memorials ;  and  a  painted  window  at  Kettering,  by  Mr.  Oliphant ; 
an  engraved  Brass  at  Oakham,  by  Messrs.  Waller;  sepulchral  crosses  at 
Parndon  and  elsewhere,  testify  to  the  better  tone  of  feeling  and  taste  which  is 
now  universally  prevailing  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  congratulate  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterborough  in  having 
placed  their  cathedral  under  the  safe  guardianship  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott ;  on  the 
great  success  that  has  followed  the  free  opening  of  it ;  and  on  the  worthy  and 
popular  uses  to  which  that  magnificent  fabric  has  been  put  on  several  recent 
occasions. 

The  spring  meeting  held  at  Peterborough,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cambridge, 
Leicestershire,  and  Lincoln  Societies,  was  most  successful ;  and  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for  the  cordial  welcome  our  societies  received 
there. 

The  New  Architectural  Society  of  Leicestershire  has  been  taken  into  union, 
and  promises  to  be  a  most  active  and  friendly  coadjutor. 

It  is  proposed  that  life  subscription  of  members  of  this  Society  be  raised  from 
5/.  to  10/. 


ROUND  CHUECH  OF  ST.  SEPULCHRE'S,  NORTHAMPTON. 

The  Secretary  will  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions  towards  the  Restoration 
and  Enlargement  of  this  Church. 
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EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  tlie  Annucd  Meeting  held  in  York,  Oct.  25th,  1855. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  your  committee  would 
in  the  first  place  refer  to  efforts  which  they  have  made  for  the  preservation  from 
destruction  of  certain  of  the  noble  architectural  works  of  our  forefathers.  On 
various  previous  occasions,  it  has  been  the  painful  duty  of  your  committee  to 
chronicle  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  relics  of  antiquity  which,  sometimes  under 
the  hand  of  the  so-called  "restorer,"  and  sometimes  under  that  of  the  open  and 
avowed  destroyer,  have  passed  from  before  our  eyes.  This  year  they  regret 
that  they  have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  And  first  they  woidd  speak  with  regard 
to  Spoftbrth  Church.  During  the  course  of  the  last  year,  information  was 
received  by  your  committee  that  considerable  works  were  in  progress  in  the 
nave  of  the  magnificent  church  of  Spofforth,  and  that  there  was  an  intention  of 
extending  these  works  to  the  choir,  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  upon  a  very  contracted  scale.  On  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  nave,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  arcade,  had  already 
been  pulled  down,  and  was  in  the  course  of  being  rebuilt,  without  regard  being 
had  to  the  style  of  the  building  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  stately 
chancel  was  already  unroofed  for  the  purpose  of  its  demolition ;  and  further, 
that  these  works  were  proceeding  without  any  faculty  being  had  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court.  The  committee  at  once  sent  information  of  what  was 
going  on  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Craven,  who  suspended  the  further  progress  of 
the  work  until  the  matter  should  be  brought  before  the  Consistory  Court,  Tlie 
rebuilding  of  the  nave  was  already  far  advanced  in  accordance  with  a  new 
design;  but  the  committee  still  thought  that  they  might  succeed  in  saving  the 
chancel,  which  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  spacious  of  its  date  within  the 
county ;  and  in  this  opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  the  remarks  which  were 
made  by  the  chancellor  when  the  question  was  first  brought  before  the  court. 
They  therefore  at  once  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  they  submitted  to  the  court, 
praying  earnestly  for  the  preservation  of  the  chancel,  and  protesting  against  its 
threatened  mutilation  or  curtailment.  It  was  long  before  any  decision  was 
given ;  so  long,  in  fact,  that  the  elements  virtually  decided  the  case ;  for  the  roof 
having  been  removed  before  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
walls  being  left  during  some  mouths  unprotected  from  the  weather,  at  length 
gave  such  evident  signs  of  approaching  ruin,  that  it  was  determined  that  they 
must  come  down ;  and  a  faculty  was  accordingly  granted,  allowing  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  chancel  after  a  new  design  and  of  contracted  dimensions.  The  church 
formerly  appeared  externally  as  a  noble  structure  of  Middle  and  Third  Pointed 
character ;  now  it  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  imita- 
tion of  Romanesque,  and  with  a  chancel  reduced  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  ori- 
ginal size.  By  some  tliis  change  has  been  called  a  "restoration;"  but  the 
true  state  of  the  case  is,  as  it  seems  to  your  committee,  that  one  of  the  noblest 
parish  churches  in  Yorkshire  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  and  that  a  building 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  former  structure  has  been  substituted  in  its 
place. 

Another  object  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  your  committee,  with  like 
ill  success,  has  been  the  endeavour  to  preserve  from  destruction  the  fine  old 
gateway  of  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  in  Micklegate,  in  this  city.  The  site  of  the 
priory,  which  since  the  dissolution  of  the  house  has  been  unoccupied  and  served 
only  as  gardens,  has  lately  been  sold ;  and  has  been  thrown  upon  the  market  by 
the  new  proprietor  as  building  ground,  across  the  centre  of  which  a  street  has 
been  laid  out.  As  your  comnuttee  were  deeply  anxious  that  the  gateway  should 
be  retained,  they  suggested  that  the  entrance  to  this  new  street  from  Mickle- 
gate should  be  made  through  the  old  archway,  which  was  of  ample  dimensions 
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for  the  purpose ;  and  offered,  if  tlieir  proposal  were  accepted,  to  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  gateway. 
Their  proposition  was,  however,  rejected — except  upon  the  condition  of  their 
purchasing  for  the  proprietor  additional  property,  which  would  have  involved 
them  in  an  outlay  of  several  hundred  pounds  ;  a  condition  with  which  they  were 
unable  to  comply.  They  had,  consequently,  the  mortification  of  seeing  this 
venerable  structure  sold  to  a  stonemason  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  and 
piece  by  piece  demolished.  Your  committee  particularly  regret  the  loss  of  this 
gateway,  which,  since  the  destruction  of  that  which  formerly  led  into  the 
Minster  Close,  was  the  only  structure  of  a  similar  character  remaining  in  this 
city ;  and  was,  besides  that,  very  interesting  both  for  its  architectural  features 
and  its  historical  associations  ;  and  they  are  grieved  to  have  to  add  it  to  the 
long  list  of  arclutectural  monuments  of  the  city  of  York  which  have  perished 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 

During  tlie  past  year,  a  proposal  has  further  been  made  in  this  city  by 
me  miners  of  the  Town  Council  to  pull  down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
walls ;  namely,  that  extending  from  Walmgate  Bar  up  to,  and  includiug,  the 
ancient  brick'tower  known  as  the  Red  Tower ;  and  it  was  further  understood 
that,  had  this  measure  been  carried  out,  tlie  work  of  demolition  was  not  intended 
to  have  stopped  here,  but  that  the  last  remaining  barbican — namely,  that  of 
Walmgate  Bar — was  also  to  have  followed.  Your  committee  felt  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  making  an  effort  to  preserve  these  characteristic  remnants  of 
ancient  York,  and  therefore  at  once  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  corporation, 
protesting  in  the  strongest  manner  against  this  threatened  act  of  vandalism ; 
and  requested  to  their  memorial  the  signatures,  not  only  of  their  own  members, 
but  of  others  also  who  felt  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of 
this  city.  This  memorial  received  the  signatures  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop, 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  nearly  all  the  noblemen  within  the  county;  and 
backed  by  similar  memorials  from  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club  and  the 
Philosophical  Society,  was  successful.  It  was  agreed  by  the  council  that  the 
walls  should  be  preserved  upon  the  condition  that  funds  should  be  raised  for 
putting  them  into  a  state  of  repair.^  This  portion  of  the  walls  did  not  share  in 
the  general  restoration  of  the  city  walls  which  took  place  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  consequently  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  sum  of  about  800/.  will  be  needed  for  effecting  the  reparation. 
A  general  committee  has  accordingly  been  appointed,  consisting  of  members  of 
this  Society  and  others  taking  interest  in  the  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  necessary  funds  ;  and  your  committee  are  happy  to  learn  that  about 
500/.  has  already  been  raised,  and  trust  that  they  may  soonhear  of  a  commence- 
ment of  the  repair  having  been  made. 

Although  numerous  very  liberal  donations  have  been  given  and  promised  by 
members  of  the  Society  for  this  object,  your  committee  regret  that  hitherto  they 
have  felt  themselves  unable,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  to  offer  assistance 
towards  the  work.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  entailed  upon  them 
by  the  publication  of  the  annual  volume  and  other  works  upon  which  the  Society 
is  engaged ;  and  their  desire  in  former  times  to  give  aid  in  cases  of  church  re- 
storation, frequently  even  beyond  their  means  ;  they  have  latterly  been  obliged 
entirely  to  forego  making  any  grants.  Your  committee  have  greatly  deplored 
this,  because  they  are  sensible  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  for  good  may 
frequently  be  very  largely  increased  by  the  occasional  making  of  small  grants  ; 
and  they  have  been  most  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  practice.  They 
felt,  however,  that,  after  an  existence  of  upwards  of  twelve  years,  during  which 
the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded  had  been  steadily  promoted ;  and 
when  able  to  point  to  ancient  buildings  rescued  by  its  exertions  from  de- 
molition or  desecration ;  and  to  aid  given,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  600/.  from  its 
own  funds,  in  the  restoration  and  adornment  of  thirty-one  sacred  edifices ;  the 
k^ooiety  was  justified  in  coming  forward  and  making  a  new  appeal  to  the  friends 
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of  antiquities  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  witliin  the  county  of  York,  for  funds 
to  assist  it  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work.  Accordingly,  in  November  last,  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  when  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  with  an  appeal  for  fresh  funds,  was  submitted  and  adopted.  At  this 
meeting,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  had  kindly  promised  to  preside,  but  a  violent 
attack  of  indisposition  most  unfortunately  deprived  the  Society  of  his  presence. 
He  was  however  pleased  to  sign  the  document,  which  was  adopted,  and  which 
was  put  forth  under  his  sanction  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Eipon,  the  other 
patron  of  the  Society.  This  statement  was  extensively  circulated  both  among 
members  of  the  Society  and  others  throughout  the  county ;  and  although  your 
committee  cannot  say  "that  it  met  with  as  warm  a  response  as  they  had  cause 
to  hope,  still  it  has  been  the  means  of  adding  many  new  members  to  the  Society, 
and  of  brin^ins:  in  donations  which  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  the  promo- 
tion  of  its  objects. 

The  other  meetings  of  the  Society  which  have  been  held  during  the  year  have 
been  the  annual  one  last  October,  and  the  spring  and  summer  meetings  in  the 
present  year,  at  Malton  and  Pontefract.  Both  these  latter  have  been  of  very 
great  interest ;  and  the  last,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  local  secretary, 
the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  which  the 
Society  has  had.  The  architectural  remains  visited  on  these  occasions  were  of 
much  excellence.  At  the  former  meeting,  the  Society  examined  the  Priories  of 
Kirkham  and  Old  Malton;  the  Churches  of  Malton,  Amotherby,  Appleton, 
Barton-le-Street,  Hovingham,  Sliugsby,  Stonegrave,  and  Gilling ;  Gilling  and 
Slingsby  Castles ;  the  sculptures,  pictures,  &c.,  at  Hovingham  Hall ;  and  the 
Elizabethan  carvings  at  Malton  Lodge.  The  Priories  of  Kirkham  and  Old 
Malton  both  present  features  of  singular  beauty;  and  among  the  churches 
which  are  mostly  of  very  great  interest  and  appear  to  be  but  little  known,  are 
to  be  found  traces  of  work  of  very  great  antiquity.  At  Hovingham,  a  tower  of 
undoubtedly  Saxon  character ;  at  Stonegrave,  portions  of  work  of  the  same 
date ;  at  Appleton,  a  tower  of  hardly  later  style  ;  at  Barton,  Norman  work  of 
the  greatest  magnificence  ;  and  at  Appleton,  some  effigies  of  thirteenth  century 
date,  and  apparently  of  Italian  workmanship,  of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  objects  visited  at  Pontefract  were,  besides  the  castle  and  the  churches, 
the  curious  little  anchorite's  cell,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  was  recently 
discovered  below  Southgate  ;  the  fine  apsidal  Norman  Church  of  Birkin ;  the 
remaining  fragments  of  Nostel  Priory  ;  the  church  at  Wragby,  with  its  forei^gn 
glass  and  carvings ;  the  Church  of  Ackworth,  which  has  recently  been  rebuilt 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  its  energetic  rector,  tlie  Rev.  J.  Kenworthy ; 
also  the  Churches  of  Badsworth,  Kirk  Smeaton,  and  Womersley;  and  the  sin- 
gularly interesting  one  of  Darrington. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  as  last  year,  we  have  prefaced  our  meeting  by  an 
examination  of  one  of  the  parish  churches  in  this  city,  and  have  taken  that  of 
St.  Mary  Bishophill,  junior;  which  in  its  tower  presents  features  of  decided 
Saxon  character,  and  has  other  peculiarities  deserving  of  attention. 

The  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  year  have  been 
as  follow : — 

On  Croyland  Abbey.     By  tlie  A^en.  Archdeacon  Cliurtou. 

On  Kirkham  Priory.     By  J.  R.  Walbran,  Esq. 

On  Kirkburn  Church.     By  C.  Brereton,  Esq. 

On  S.  Oswald's  Priory,  at  Nostel.     By  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty. 

On  the  Ecclesiastical  Bell.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty. 

On  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Ackworth  Church;  with  some  Topogra- 
phical Remarks.     By  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq. 

As  the  places  for  the  spring  and  summer  meetings  of  next  year,  your  com- 
mittee would  recommend  HeLnsley  and  Patrington.  At  the  former  of  these 
meetings,  the  Society  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  beautiful  ruins 
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of  Rievaulx  and  By  land  Abbeys,  besides  the  castle  at  Helmsley,  and  some  curious 
parish  churches;  and  at  the  latter,  some  of  the  fine,  though  little  known, 
churches  of  Holderness. 

The  committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  presents  of  three  litho- 
graphic views  of  Ely  Cathedral,  from  J.  B.  Budd,  Esq. ;  a  catalogue  of  the 
library  and  works  of  art  at  Marlborough  House,  from  W.  Papworth,  Esq. ;  and 
Buskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  from  the  _Bev.  Dr.  Jessop.  The 
only  additions  made  by  purchase  to  the  library  during  the  year  have  been 
Petit's  "  Architectural  Studies  in  France,"  and  certain  numbers  of  works  in 
continuation. 

The  committee  have  had  pleasure  in  adding  to  their  list  of  vice-presidents 
the  names  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Londesborough,  the  Hon.  Payan  Dawnay, 
and  Colonel  Smyth,  M.P.  They  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  loss  by 
death  of  two  of  their  vice-presidents — the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Wharncliffe,  and 
J.  Hardy,  Esq.     Eighteen  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year. 


THE  TEEASUKER  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SOCIETY, 

EoK  THE  Year  ending  October  25,  1855. 


Dr.  £    s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  Account   12     9  10 

Donations 19  13  0 

Composition  for  Life  Member  5     0  0 
Subscriptions,  Entrance  Fees, 

and  Arrears  86  10  6 

Reportssold 0  10  0 


£124     3     4 


Cr.  £    s.    d. 
Paid  Mr.   Suntcr   balance   of 

Account  due  Nov.,  1854...  20     0     8 
Mr.  Sunter's  bill  from  Nov., 

1854,  to  Oct.  25,  1855    ...  28     3     8 

Messrs.  Savill  &  Edwards    ...  31 

Messrs,  Bevan  &  Storey  2 

Mr.  Stanfield'  1 

Subscriptions  to  Archaeological 

Institute  and  Architectural 

Publication  Society  2 

Expense  s  of  Meetings  7 

Rent,  Taxes,  and  Repairs    ...  8 
Postage,  Carriage  of  Parcels, 

and  Miscellaneous  Expenses  12     4 

Balance  in  hand    11     6 


9 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

£124     3     4 


January  26,  IS 56. 


J.  B.  ScRiVEN,  Treastirer. 
Audited,  Robert  Davies. 
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MEMOEIAL, 

Adopted  hy  the  Committee,  November  16,  1854. 

To  the  Worshipful  the  Chancellor  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Ripon :  the 
Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Ai'chitectural  Society  most 
respectfully  showeth — 

That  this  Society  was  embodied  and  organized  in  the  year  1842,  under  the 
patronage  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  and  the  Presidency  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the  North  and  East 
Ridings  of  the  county,  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture and  design,  the  restoration  of  mutilated  architectural  remains,  and  of 
churches  or  parts  of  churches,  within  the  county  of  York,  which  may  have  been 
desecrated ;  and  to  improve,  as  far  as  may  be  within  its  province,  the  character 
of  ecclesiastical  edifices  to  be  erected  in  future. 

That  since  this  period,  this  Society  has  acquired  and  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  the  membership  of  many  dignified  and  talented  personages  within  the  county 
of  York  ;  that  it  is  in  co-operation  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  other  influential  societies  associated  throughout 
England  for  cognate  purposes ;  and  has  also,  as  may  be  shown  from  its  pub- 
lished reports,  assisted,  often  beyond  the  ability  of  its  means,  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  originally  constituted. 

That  this  Society,  both  collectively  and  individually,  has  for  some  time  past 
viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  restoration  and  reparation  of  many  parish 
churches  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Diocesan  Court ;  yet  feel- 
ing meanwhile  that,  so  long  as  these  works  did  not  involve  the  destruction  or 
mutilation  of  any  monument  of  ancient  art,  they  were  not  justified  in  the  public 
expression  of  their  regret. 

Nevertheless,  that  when  it  was  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
this  Society,  held  at  York  on  the  6th  day  of  July  last,  that  the  ancient  and 
noble  nave  of  the  parish  church  of  Spofforth  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
north  arcade,  pulled  down  without  the  grant  of  a  faculty  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  remove,  also  without  a  faculty,  the  magnificent 
and  spacious  chancel,  and  to  rebuild  it  on  a  very  contracted  foundation,  it  was 
unanimously  declared,  that  any  further  reservation  of  opinion  would  be  a  wilful 
abandonment  of  the  public  duties  which  the  Society  had  undertaken  : 

Firstly — Because  it  was  believed  by  several  members  who  had  viewed  it, 
that  the  chuixh  exhibited  no  structural  defect  or  irremediable  injury  which 
required  such  an  extensive  alteration  of  detail  and  style  as  has  taken  place  in 
the  nave ;  and  that  the  demolition  of  the  chancel  was  an  act  of  desecration, 
unwarranted  by  any  necessity  whatever. 

Secondly — Because  this  chancel  is  not  only  a  peculiar  and  fine  example  of  the 
Perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  of  considerable  value  to  the  architectural 
student,  but  also  is  of  general  interest  as  a  monument  of  the  piety  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  illustrious  and  historical  house  of  Percy,  who  for  several  centuries 
resided  at  Spofforth  Castle,  the  capital  of  their  chief  feudal  jurisdiction  in  York- 
shire. 

Thirdly — Because  whatever  evidence  of  the  foundations  of  a  more  ancient 
and  contracted  chancel  of  unknown  elevation  and  detail  may  have  been  disco- 
vered during  the  prosecution  of  tliese  works,  it  was  considered — without  even 
respecting  the  ecclesiastical  and  parochial  necessities  of  the  future — that  the 
rector  of  the  parish  has  no  right  whatever,  in  any  point  of  view,  to  reduce  in 
amplitude  of  dimensions,  beauty  of  style,  or  durability  of  construction,  a  fabric 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  him  intact  and  unmutilated  through  upwards  of 
three  centuries  of  wise  and  dignified  predecessors ;  and  most  especially  since 
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the  founder  and  patrons  have,  by  their  liberal  endowment  of  the  benefice,  pro- 
vided most  ample  and  sufficient  funds  for  its  repair  and  sustentation. 

That  for  the  reasons  thus  assigned,  the  committee  of  this  Society,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  did  express  their  opinion  to  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon 
of  Craven,  praying  him  also  to  iuterpose  liis  authority,  and  stay  the  demolition 
of  the  chancel  of  this  churcli ;  and  that  recently,  on  the  application  of  the  rector 
to  the  Consistory  Court  of  Ripon  for  the  grant  of  a  faculty  enabling  him  to 
reconstruct  the  choir  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  as  regards  the  roof  with  inferior 
materials,  they  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  they  have  derived  an  exceeding  and 
particular  satisfaction  from  the  report  of  the  feeling  in  which  that  application 
was  received. 

It  is  therefore  the  respectful  and  earnest  prayer  of  your  memorialists,  that 
the  demolition  of  this  venerable  and  important  structure  may  not  receive  that 
legal  and  authoritative  confirmation  which  posterity  could  not  rescind,  but 
would  undoubtedly  deplore ;  and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  receive  this 
representatiou  as  of  parties  in  no  wise  actuated  or  influenced  by  any  other 
feelings  than  a  regard  to  the  principles  they  announced  on  the  constitution  of 
their  Society ;  and  who  feel  that,  whatever  monuments  have  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  munificence,  and  piety,  and  scientific  ability  of  the  past,  none  have 
a  right,  however  expedient  be  their  pretext,  thus  wilfully  and  heedlessly  to 
disturb,  invalidate,  or  to  destroy. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  WALMGATE  BAR  WALLS, 

YORK. 

At  a  Meeting  held  at  the  De  Grey  Rooms,  27th  February,  1855,  C.  H. 
Elsley,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  York,  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved — 

That  this  meeting  having  learnt  with  great  satisfaction  the  determination  of 
the  City  Council  to  suspend  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Red  Tower  and  that 
portion  of  the  city  walls  which  extends  from  the  tower  to  "VValmo-ate  Bar,  on 
condition  that  their  restoration  be  eftected  by  public  subscription,  is  of  opinion 
that  active  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  raising  the  fund  (estimated  at  about 
800/.)  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  these  interesting  remains  of  ancient 
York. 

The  following  Suhscrijdloiis  hare  been  already  minoimced. 

£    s.    d.  \  £    s.    d. 

The  Archbishop  of  York 25     0     0  i  William    Hudson,    Alderman       5     5     0 

The  Earl  of  Zetland 20     0     0  i  W.  D,  Husband    5     5     0 


The  Viscount  Downe    10  0  0 

The  Lord  Feversham    50  0  0 

The  Lord  Londesborough 20  0  0 

The  Lord  Mayor  5  5  0 

The  Lady  Mayoress 5  5  0 

The  Recorder    5  5  0 


William    Eichardson,    Alder- 
man    5  5  0 

William  C.  Andei'son 5  5  0 

Thomas  Hodgson 5  5  0 

George  Dods  worth    5  5  0 

Henry  Newton 5  5  0 


The  Sheriff   5     5     0     Hargrove  &  Sons,  Proprietor 

Colonel  Smyth,  M.  P 5     5     0  j      of  the  Yorh  Herald 3     3     0 

SirW.  M.  Milner,  Bart.,M.P.       5     5     0  j  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  2     2     0 


The  Earl  of  Carlisle 5  0  0 

Hon.  Payan  Dawnay    5  0  0 

Hon.  W.  E.  Buncombe,  M.P.  5  0  0 
Godfrey  Wentworth,  Woolley 

Park 5  0  0 

George  Leeman,  Alderman  ...  5  5  0 


Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved    2  2  0 

Robert  Farrar  2  2  0 

James  Meek,  jun.,  Alderman  5  5  0 

William  Procter    2  2  0 

Yorkshire  Antiquarian   Club  10  0  0 

Thomas  Walker    5  5  0 


James   Chadwick,    Alderman       5     5     0  {  John  Wood,  Alderman 5     5     0 
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£  s.  d. 

Robert  Davies  5  5  0 

James  Richardson     5  0  0 

E,  R.  Anderson    3  3  0 

Luke  Thompson    1  1  0 

John  Pearson,  jun 0  10  6 

John  Story    0  10  6 

James  Walker,   Sand  Button  20  0  0 

W.  Lawtou    2  2  0 

G.  Lawton 2  2  0 

W.  G-ott,  Leeds    5  5  0 

J.  Gott,  Leeds 5  5  0 

J.  B.  Rudd,  Gnisborongh    ...  2  2  0 
Proprietors  of  the  Yorkshire 

Gazette 3  3  0 

R.  Pearson    2  2  0 

Sir  J.  H.  Lowther,  Bart.     ...  20  0  0 

Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Lawley  5  0  0 

J.  Oldfield    5  0  0 

A  Friend  per  ditto  5  0  0 

Rev.  D.  R.  Roundell    5  0  0 

E.  V.  Harcourt,  Swinton    ...  5  0  0 

The  Lord  Wenlock   10  0  0 

Colonel  Norman    10  0 


£     s.  d. 
Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Ilesling- 

ton  Hall    20     0  0 

Charles  Woollons 2     0  0 

Rev.  R.  Whytehead 10  0 

H.  S.  Thompson,   Kirby  Hall  5     0  0 

E.  Harper     5     5  0 

The  Dean  of  Lichfield  2     2  0 

Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Duncombe  5     0  0 

Rev.  T.  Rankin    0  10  6 

J.  R.  Pease,  Hesslewood 5     0  0 

The  Lord  Muncaster    5     0  0 

Rev.  H.  V.  Palmer 0  10  0 

The  Misses  Crompton  4     0  0 

The  Earl  Fitzwilliam  25     0  0 

J.  Agar 5     0  0 

W.  Whytehead 2     2  0 

J.  Holtby ..  110 

Rev.  E.  Stillingfleet 2     0  0 

The  High  Sheriff 10     0  0 

Robert  Bollans 0     5  0 

Rev.  R.  E.  Batty 10  0 

T.  Pearson    10  0 

W.  Clark  0     5  0 


Further  subscriptions  will  be  thankfvillv  received  by  tlie  Honorary  Secretaries, 
W.  PuocTER,  21-,  Petergate,  York,  and  W.  H.  Dykes,  8,  Spurrier-gate,  York; 
and  at  all  the  York  Banks. 


THE   TWELFTH   EEPOET 

OF    THE 

AECHITECTURAL    SOCIETY 

FOR 

THE    DIOCESE    OF    LINCOLN 


^rcsiXfcnt. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

^Patrons. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Rutland,  K.Gr. 
His  GrRACE  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

Uice=Prcsttfcttts. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Oust 
Right  Hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt 
Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Christopher,  M.P. 
Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart. 
Sir  GriLBERT  Heathcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  GrLYNNE  Earle  Welby,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Rev.  Sir  C.  Macgregor,  Bart. 
W.  H.  Barrow,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.   BOUCHERETT,   ESQ. 

J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P. 
R.  MiLWARD,  Esq. 
H.  Sherbrooke,  Esq. 
C.  Tdrnor,  Esq. 


a.  E.  H.  Vernon,  Esq.,  M.P. 

CoL.   WiLDMAN 

The  Rev.  the  Precentor  of  Lincoln 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore 

Rev.  Dr.  Parkinson 

Rev.  B.  Beridge 

Rev.  W.  Cooper 

Rev.  F,  C.  Massingberd 

Rev.  R.  Miles 

Rev.  J.  J.  Peach 

Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty  Pownall 

Rev.  W.  Smyth 


The  Rev.  A.  Floyer 
The  Rev.  E.  Moore 
The  Rev.  H.  Maclean 
The  Rev.  C.  Terrot 
Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson 
Rev.  Gr.  Atkinson 
Rev.  G.  H.  Smyttan 
Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  the 
restoration  of  mutilated  architectural  re- 
mains, and  to  improve,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  character  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  to 
be  erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  bear  the  title 
of  "The  Architectural  Society  for  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln." 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
patrons,  president,  vice-presidents,  trea- 
surer, and  secretaries ;  honorary  and  ordi- 
nary members. 

4.  That  new  members  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  members  of  the  Society, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  one  of 
the  committee  meetings,  and  balloted  for 
at  the  next  meeting  by  the  members  pre- 
sent :  one  black  ball  in  five  to  exclude. 
That  honorary  members  be  elected  at  the 
general  meetings,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  committee  only. 

5.  That  each  member  pay  ten  shillings 
on  his  admission  as  an  entrance  fee,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  considered  due  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  each  year.  But  that  the  committee 
have  power  to  dispense  with  the  entrance 
fee,  in  cases  where  it  may  seem  advisable 
to  do  so.  That  any  member  paying  five 
pounds  in  one  sum  be  considered  as  a  life 
member,  and  freed  from  all  further  pay- 
ments. If  any  member's  subscription  be 
in  arrear  for  one  year,  his  name  may, 
after  due  notice  given,  be  removed  from 
the  lists  of  the  Society ;  and  no  member 
shall  be  considered  as  entitled  to  his  pri- 
vileges as  a  member  whilst  his  subscrip- 
tion is  in  arrear. 

6.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 


conducted  by  a  committee,  composed  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  all  rural  deans 
being  members  of  the  Society ;  all  profes- 
sional architects  being  members ;  and  not 
less  than  twelve  ordinary  members,  who 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  and 
of  whom  one-third  at  least  shall  have 
been  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
preceding  year. 

7.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  committee, 
who  shall  apply  the  same,  first,  to  the 
discharge  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Society ;  and  afterwards,  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  collections  of  the  Society,  or 
in  particular  cases  in  aid  of  the  restora- 
tion of  some  church. 

8.  That  no  grant  be  made  to  any  church 
of  which  the  plans  have  not  been  laid 
before  the  committee,  and  sanctioned  by 
them ;  and  that  no  grant  of  money  be 
made,  except  where  notice  shall  have 
been  given  at  the  previous  committee 
meeting  that  such  a  grant  will  be  pro- 
]posed. 

9.  That  the  committee  meet  at  Newark 
and  at  Louth  in  alternate  months ;  at 
Newark  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January, 
and  every  alternate  month,  at  one  o'clock  ; 
and  at  Louth,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February,  and  every  alternate  month,  at 
two  o'clock.  That  three  members  be  a 
quorum ;  and  that  the  committee  have 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  also 
to  make  and  amend  any  bye-laws. 

10.  That  the  Society  hold  two  public 
meetings,  one  in  the  spring,  and  the  other 
in  the  autumn  of  each  year.  That  the 
committee  have  power  to  fix  the  places  of 
meeting,  and  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  that  pui-pose. 
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EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  the  General  Meeting  held  at  Kewarh,  on  Monday, 
SejJt.  24,  1855. 

YoiJE,  committee  have  mucli  pleasure  in  again  meeting  the  Society,  having  good 
reason  to  hope  that  onr  proceedings  have  been  not  less  conducive  than  in  former 
years  to  the  increase  of  sound  information  and  earnest  practical  appreciation  in 
the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  We  have  to  report  the  same  remark- 
able success  with  reference  to  the  two  public  meetings  of  the  year  with  which 
the  Society  has  been  greeted  upon  almost  all  former  occasions. 

The  first  of  these  was  held  at  East  Eetford  last  autumn;  and  the  papers 
read,  having  been  since  published  with  the  report,  have  furnished  much  to 
interest  a  still  greater  number  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  than  were 
able  to  assemble  there.  We  were  indebted,  for  instance,  to  one  of  our  old  and 
valued  vice-presidents  for  a  paper  upon  the  general  subject  of  monumental 
sculpture.  There  is  still  considered  to  exist  an  urgent  need  of  some  such  pub- 
lication upon  this  subject  as  may  be  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  the  village 
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mason.  It  is  suggested  that  means  be  taken  for  the  provision  and  effectual 
spreading  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  which  would  contain  only  such  correct  but 
simple  working-drawingSj  texts,  and  forms  of  inscription,  as  can  be  executed 
without  greater  expense  than  is  requisite  for  the  comparatively  tasteless  head- 
stones stiU  in  too  general  use.  The  tradesmen  and  cottagers,  who  make  the 
most  use  of  such  memorials,  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  stonecutter  of 
the  neighbouring  town,  or  at  times  of  their  own  village,  w^ho  at  once  brings  out 
his  well-thumbed  book — usually  a  manuscript  curiosity  in  its  way— from  which 
selection  is  made,  and  chiefly  under  his  own  guidance.  It  seems  also  certain 
that  the  country  masons  in  general,  although  many  have  been  accustomed  to 
conclude  otherwise,  would  gladly  execute  more  correct  designs,  could  they 
procure  a  sale  for  them ;  and  this  it  is  not  doubted  they  could  procure,  had 
they  ready  to  hand,  instead  of  their  present  book,  one  containing  designs  at 
once  of  greater  inherent  beauty  and  simplicity,  and  rendering  needful  no  more 
than  the  usual  outlay. 

We  have  to  record  the  completion  of  the  works  at  East  Retford  Church.  It 
is  matter  of  regret  to  your  committee,  that  the  plan  of  having  doors  to  the 
seats  should  have  been  persisted  in,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the 
Society.  There  are,  however,  many  strong  hopes  of  a  point  being  gained — 
viz.,  that  the  seats  are  to  be  free  and  unappropriated.  We  should  congratulate 
the  Society  upon  this  circumstance,  since  it  has  ever  been  a  prominent  object 
of  such  church  arrangements  as  have  been  open  to  our  opinion  or  advice.  We 
are  also  thankful  to  be  able  to  commend  the  way  in  which,  in  all  other  respects, 
this  work  has  been  carried  out. 

There  is  no  need,  it  is  believed,  to  dwell  upon  the  gratification  experienced 
by  all  our  members  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  at  Peterborough  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year.  Particulars  of  the  meeting  itself  will  doubtless  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  volume  in  which  some  report  of  this  Society  is 
intended  to  find  a  place.  We  will  merely  mention  our  having  good  reason  to 
hope  that  it  was  found  an  instructive  and  well-conceived  method,  in  the  excur- 
sion of  the  members  on  the  following  day,  to  combine  with  an  examination  of 
the  neighbouring  church  architecture  that  of  the  domestic  arcliitecture  of 
Northborough  and  Woodcroft  Manor-houses,  and  that  of  the  monastic  archi- 
tectui-e  of  Thorney  and  Croyland,  and  the  interesting  triangular  bridge  at  the 
latter  place. 

Your  committee  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  referring  our  members,  in 
illustration  of  the  opening  statement  of  this  report,  to  the  completion  of  the 
works  at  the  parish  church  of  this  town.  These  have  been  most  admii'ably  done 
under  the  careful  and  able  superintendence  of  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  and  a  local 
committee,  aided  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bussell.  It  is  a  principle  never 
to  be  forgotten  in  such  restorations,  that  great  attention  is  due  to  whatever 
will  attach  the  poor  to  the  material  fabric  of  their  church,  as  well  as  to  what- 
ever therein  will  afford  facilities  for  their  offering  of  a  more  deep,  and  calmly 
true,  and  spiritual  worship  than  that  to  which  they  are  so  easily  led  astray. 
An  age  of  rapid  travelling  and  universal  convenience  renders  the  wealthy  less 
amenable  to  the  power  of  local  association ;  but  those  who  move  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life  will  ever  be  affected  by  this  power  in  a  very  great  degree, 
either  for  good  or  evil.  And  hence  there  seems  to  be  the  fuller  ground  for 
congratulating  the  promoters  of  this  good  work  at  Newark,  inasmuch  as  an 
additional  number  of  suitable  and  convenient  seats  for  the  poor  have  been  pro- 
vided by  them,  the  appreciation  of  which,  we  are  thankful  to  add,  is  now  mani- 
fested in  the  best  way — namely,  by  the  numbers  who  take  advantage  of  this 
provision.  It  is  still  matter  for  regret  that  the  decorations  of  this  fine  church 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the  present  incomplete.  May  not  your  com- 
mittee venture  to  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newark,  after  having  happily 
accomplished  so  much  which  is  really  useful,  will  be  now  led  on  to  carry  out  at 
least  one  or  two  of  the  more  desii'able  works  of  ornamentation.     Might  there 
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not  be,  for  instance,  some  stained  glass  introduced,  and  some  colouring  given, 
to  the  reredos,  &c.,  with  much  advantage  to  the  general  effect  of  the  building  ? 
Your  connnittee  are  the  more  led  to  look  forward,  in  any  case,  to  a  kind  recep- 
tion of  these  remarks  by  their  sense  of  the  skill  and  spirit  with  which  all  the 
essential  portions  of  the  restoration  have  been  carried  out  and  its  difficulties 
overcome. 

We  naturally  cannot  dwell  upon  this  work  of  restoration  and  increased 
facilities  for  divine  worship  now  accomplished  at  Newark,  without  being 
reminded  of  the  condition  of  the  sister  edifice  at  Grantham.  We  would  venture 
to  inquii-e  whether  the  time  be  not  come  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient 
town  being  stimulated  to  do  the  same  good  work  for  their  own  fabric  which  has 
been  so  happily  effected  here.  We  trust  it  cannot  be  said  that  at  Grantham, 
any  more  than  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  and  inherent  power  for  good  of  sacred  architecture.  Would  it  not  be 
a  worthy  expression  of  their  reverence  for  that  fine  and  substantial  legacy  of 
their  forefathers,  as  well  as  a  graceful  and  seasonable  evidence  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  better  and  sounder  tendencies  of  the  present  century,  were  they 
to  take  rank  w4th  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  as  Boston,  Stamford,  Sleaford, 
Ketford,  and  Newark,  who  have  already  completed  their  restorations  ?  Your 
committee,  acknowledging,  as  they  thankfully  do,  the  zeal  and  goodwill  of 
many  of  their  friends  in  and  around  Grantham  to  the  cause  which  we  have  so 
long  advocated,  cannot  but  venture  to  look  forw^ard,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
the  commencement  of  what  would  imdoubtedly  be  a  very  noble  and  gratifying, 
as  well  as  a  truly  good  and  holy,  undertaking. 

We  have  also  to  report  the  completion  of  the  works  at  Thurgarton  Church, 
as  also  the  restoration  of  Staunton  Cliurch — in  each  case  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  These  works,  upon  the  whole,  have  been 
creditably  executed ;  and  although  our  utmost  satisfaction  has  been  qualified 
by  the  manner  in  which  some  of  their  details  have  been  carried  into  effect,  we 
nevertheless  entertain,  and  are  desirous  of  expressing  our  deep  sense  of  the 
excellent  intention  which  has  given  rise  to  them,  and  of  that  worthy  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  conducted. 
_  We  have  had  much  happiness  heretofore  in  recording  instances  of  the  atten- 
tion of  faithful  and  willing-hearted  proprietors  to  the  improvements  of  the 
churches  upon  their  several  estates.  We  desire  to  repeat  our  thankfulness  to 
such  owners  for  much  which  has  already  been  done  by  them,  well  knowing  how 
absolutely  necessary  their  general  experience  of  business  and  intelligent  assist- 
ance is  to  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  all  such  designs.  May  we  venture 
to  suggest,  that  there  are  others  still  remaining  who  seem  invited  toward  the 
same  great,  though  confessedly  often  difficult  object,  as  well  by  a  just  sense  of 
their  highest  responsibilities  as  by  the  real  well-being  of  their  tenantry  ? 
While,  however,  we  offer  this  remark,  let  us  impress  upon  all  our  friends  that 
the  restoration  of  a  church  to  the  standard  implied  in  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
prescribed  in  the  letter  of  our  canons  and  ritual,  must,  to  become  of  any 
practical  value,  be  contemplated  as  a  tcliole.  An  attention  to  the  details  of  a 
church  upon  more  debased,  and  upon  contrary  architectural  principles  to  those 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  must  end,  not  merely  in  marring  the  proportions 
and  beauty  of  the  original  idea,  but  also  in  considerably  undermining  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  that  church  on  the  side  of  truth,  as  at  least  one  subordinate  aid 
for  the  purer  and  more  steadfast  worship  of  its  congregation.  It  must  ever,  for 
example,  tend  to  deepen  instead  of  deadening  those  remains  of  affection  with 
which  our  holy  and  beautiful  houses  still  continue  to  be  consecrated  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  when  they  can  be  restored  with  the  strength  and  solidity 
employed  in  tlicir  first  erection ;  whereas,  to  attend,  as  the  first  point,  to  the 
"  neatness"  of  the  interior,  and  that  upon  no  more  permanent  principles  than 
those  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  the  purification  of  a  private  dwelling, 
must  more  or  less  obstruct  and  impair,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  inspiriting 
and  elevating  capabilities  inherent  in  almost  all  our  original  churches. 
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But  now,  with  regard  to  strength  and  solidity,  especially  in  the  walls  and 
more  permanent  parts  of  chui-ches,  there  seems,  judging  from  some  of  the 
restorations  which  have  taken  place  in  this  diocese,  much^  room  for  improve- 
ment. We  should  hail  with  great  satisfaction  a  more  steadfast  determination  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  usually  tlie  contractors  for  such  works,  to  assign  a 
greater  proportion  of  each  proposed  outlay,  for  instance,  to  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  ;  the  bonding,  and  locking,  and  interior  thickness  of  the  stones 
forming  the  ashlar  works ;  the  fixing  of  the  coigns,  and  the  quality  of  the 
cement,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  timber,  and  the  fastening  of  the  joints 
of  roofs,  and  other  woodwork.  Unhappily,  these  and  other  particulars  of  a 
plan,  which  most  contribute  to  permanency  in  the  execution,  are  not  necessarily 
those  which  the  most  immediately  address  themselves  to  the  eye,  or  determine 
the  external  character.  And  yet  our  sense  of  truth  and  enjoyment  is  surely 
better  satisfied  when  occupied  by  a  general  air  of  firmness  and  proportion,  even 
than  when  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  more  perishable  details.  How  disap- 
pointing, in  truth,  must  it  be,  not  only  to  our  professional  friends  the  architects, 
but  to  all  concerned  in  church  building,  to  find,  as  we  have  found  in  this 
diocese,  very  rich  and  elaborate  compositions  falling  to  pieces  after  a  few  years, 
through  some  fault  in  their  mode  of  construction,  which  some  few  pounds — 
transferred,  for  example,  from  the  painting  or  carving  of  the  woodwork — would 
have  prevented.  The  remedy,  it  is  evident,  is  only  in  the  hands  of  those  of  us 
who  promote  works  of  this  nature,  and  of  those  who  design  and  contract  for 
them.  But  we  sincerely  trust  that  an  enlightened  general  opinion  may  even- 
tually enable  our  architects  thus  to  secure  greater  attention  to  the  strength  of 
the  foundations,  and  to  the  general  laying  out  and  workmanship,  with  a  view 
to  the  dui-abihty  of  the  structure. 

The  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  paper  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Church 
of  Southwell,  published  with  the  last  report,  has  had  the  result  of  extending 
among  our  members  a  concern  for  its  present  condition ;  and  this,  we  are  happy 
to  add,  is  not  destined  to  disappointment.  The  chief,  during  the  past  year,  of 
the  gradual  and  judicious  improvements  which  are  being  carried  on  there  have 
been  the  restoration  of  the  interior  north  porch  and  the  removal  pf  the  soil,  so 
as  to  show  the  base  of  the  walls  ;  and  the  setting  of  an  example  in  this  respect 
which  your  committee  would  be  heartily  glad  to  see  followed  in  very  many  of 
the  village  churches  of  the  diocese. 

We  have  also  to  report,  in  connexion  with  this  object  of  respecting  and  pre- 
serving our  more  important  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  concurrence  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire and  Northamptonshire  Societies  in  a  memorial  to  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  requesting  that  some  steps  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
the  ruins  of  Croyland  Abbey.  No  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  the  memorial, 
nor  has  there  been  any  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt.  We  forbear  to  dwell 
upon  the  circumstance,  rendered  as  it  is  the  more  painful  by  our  now  finding 
that,  since  the  visit  paid  by  these  Societies  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  spire 
has  been  pared  by  the  hammer  and  chisel  of  a  bricklayer.  We  cannot  too  ear- 
nestly point  out  the  very  destructive  tendency  of  such  a  process.  It  is  not  the 
chief  evil  of  such  a  plan,  tlkat  a  building  is  thus  made  thiimer,  and  consequently, 
weaker ;  for  this  removal  of  the  weather-coat  of  a  stone  necessarily  exposes  to 
atmospheric  influence  a  surface  much  less  able  to  bear  it,  and  hence  renders  it 
peculiarly  liable  to  fresh  inroads  of  decay  and  waste.  We  are  happy  in  being 
able  to  refer  to  the  method  employed  upon  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  as  the 
best  in  exchange  for  any  operation  of  this  sort.  It  is  usual  there  to  insert  a 
new  stone  of  the  same  model  when  an  old  one  has  become  perished  ;  the  great 
object  in  aU  cases  being  to  clean,  not  to  remove,  the  surface  of  the  old  work. 

^  The  following  account  of  the  painted  glass  recently  inserted  in  the  east  window 
of  our  cathedral  cannot  but  prove  interesting  to  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Society : 
The  Mosaic  work  executed  by  Pickett  in  1762  having  been  found  not  to 
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accord  with  the  architectural  character  or  elaborate  richness  of  the  choir,  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  it  by  a  more  suitable  design, 
and  a  committee  of  subscribers  was  appointed  to  effect  this  object.  The  nature 
of  the  stonework,  the  character  of  the  principal  remains  of  painted  glass  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  limited  sum  at  their  disposal,  imposed  on  the  committee  the 
necessity  of  following  the  precedent  supplied  by  those  designs  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  small  pictures  in  panels,  symmetri- 
cally arranged  on  an  ornamental  ground.  And  it  having  occurred  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, that  a  design  setting  forth  the  Scheme  of  Human  Redemption  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  the  conspicuous  situation  of  an  east  window,  the  present 
design,  after  much  consideration,  was  adopted. 

In  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  groundwork,  so  to  speak,  of  the  window 
consists  of  an  ornamental  design,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  represented 
in  various  colours  on  a  white  ground,  and  M'hich  serves  as  a  setting  to  the  me- 
dallion pictures  embedded  in  it.  These  medallions  occupy  the  centres  of  the 
principal  tracery  lights,  and  are  arranged  in  the  lower  lights  in  a  remarkable 
order.  Twenty-eight  circular  panels  being  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  up 
the  centre  and  across  the  window ;  whilst  twenty  others,  of  equal  size  but  of 
different  shape  from  the  last,  form  a  kind  of  square  about  the  cross,  the  spaces 
between  the  Square  and  the  Cross  being  occupied  by  sixteen  smaller  panels. 

In  the  panels  composing  the  Square  are  represented  the  Eall  of  Man  and 
its  result, — the  Expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise,  as  well  as  those 
earliest  and  significant  types  of  the  Great  Sacrifice, — Cain  and  Abel's  Offering, 
Noah's  and  Job's  sacrifice,  and  the  Offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham.  Then  comes 
the  Jewish  Dispensation,  shown  by  the  Delivery  of  the  Law  to  Moses,  and 
the  sacrifices  appointed  under  it, —  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  the  great  and 
peculiar  type  of  the  Atonement — the  setting  free  of  the  Scape  Goat,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  other  goat,  described  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Leviticus. 
The  representation  of  this  last  type  occupies  six  medallions,  on  account  of  its 
fulness  of  meaning,  which  could  only  be  expressed  by  a  variety  of  acts.  Other 
types  are  introduced,  indicative  of  our  Lord's  Death  and  its  spiritual  effects — 
as  the  Lifting  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  Moses  striking 
the  Hock,  the  Gathering  of  Manna,  th"e  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Entry 
into  the  Promised  Land. 

In  the  panels  composing  the  Cross  are  represented  scenes  from  our  Saviour's 
Life,  illustrative  of  his  Divine  mission  and  its  accomplishment,  not  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  but  rather  with  reference  to  their  importance.  Thus,  in 
the  lower  limb  of  the  Cross  are  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  His  Temptation  by  the  Devil,  His  Transfiguration,  and 
Triumphal  Entry;  and  in  and  about  the  centre  are  the  following  subjects — The 
Last  Supper,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Scourging,  the  several  arraignments 
before  Caiaphas,  Herod,  and  Pilate ;  the  Crucifixion  and  Entombment,  and  the 
Tomb  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  soldiers  against  any  clandestine 
removal  of  the  body.  The  Resurrection  and  Ascension  are  not  in  the  Cross, 
but  are  placed,  as  important  subjects,  above  it,  in  the  two  principal  tracery 
lights  of  the  window.  The  Cross,  however,  contains,  besides,  tlie  following 
subjects  from  the  Miracles, — The  Marriage  in  Cana,  the  Healing  of  the  Sick  of 
the  Palsy,  the  HeaHng  of  the  Lunatic  Child,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  of  the 
Widow's  Son,  of  Jairus'  Daughter,  the  Healing  of  the  Blind  Man  and  of  the 
Ten  Lepers ;  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Marys  after  our  Lord's  Resurrection; 
His  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  to  St. 
Peter,  and  to  St.  Thomas,  whose  incredulity  of  the  reality  of  the  Resurrection 
was  reproved.  In  the  smaller  panels  are  represented  the  Sixteen  Prophets, 
the  harbingers  of  Christ. 

The  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  arc  introduced  in  the  smaller  tracery  lights, 
in  additional  allusion  to  the  Christian  Dispensation ;  above  them  are  tlie  Re- 
surrection and  Ascension  of  Christ,  already  mentioned ;  and,  in  the  centre  of 
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the  large  circle,  crowning  the  window,  is  represented  our  Lord  sitting  in  glory 
surrounded  by  adoring  angels. 

Thus,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
representation,  is  set  forth  in  one  connected  view.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  the  artists  employed,  liave  discharged  their  part  of 
the  undertaking,  it  is  needless  to  say  much.  The  window  speaks  for  itself. 
The  groups  are  well  designed,  and  executed  on  the  principle  of  a  bas-relief,  the 
figures  being  cut  out  and  insulated  by  the  ground  of  the  panel,  and  rendered 
rotund  and  distinct  by  powerful  shadows.  The  window,  besides  being  harmo- 
nious in  its  general  elfect,  is  remarkable  for  the  freshness  and  purity  of  its 
colouring,  for  its  silvery  tone,  and  glass-like  appearance, — qualities  which  seem 
to  be  ensured  by  the  use  of  the  glass  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Powell  from  the 
analyses  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  glass  furnished  them  by  Mr.  Win- 
ston and  his  scientific  friends.  But  the  artists  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  the  material  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
coloui'ing,  have  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  producing 
a  variety  of  effect,  afforded  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  design.  In  imparting 
a  blue  tone  to  the  window  they  have  doubtlessly  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
assist  the  long-drawn  perspective  of  the  choir,  and  to  apparently  throw  back 
the  east  wall,  instead  of  bringing  it  forward  by  an  opposite  treatment. 

On  a  subject  like  the  present,  differences  of  opinion,  even  amongst  the  best 
informed,  must  be  expected;  but  we  think  that  all  will  agree  that  the  new 
window  is  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  modern  glass  painting,  and  that 
it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  artists  who  have  executed  it. 

Our  members  will  also  be  glad  to  learn  some  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  in  the  picturesque  parish  of  Harrington,  during  the  past  year.  This  has 
been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Cracroft,  assisted 
cordially,  as  we  are  happy  to  add,  by  his  principal  parishioners,  especially 
J.  Jones,  Esq.  This  church  is  built  of  sandstone  li'om  Somersby,  with  coigns 
and  muliions  of  Ancaster  stone,  the  combination  of  which  has  a  very  good 
effect.  The  architect  has  adopted  the  Decorated  period,  and  has  ventured  upon 
some  peculiarities  in  the  windows  on  the  south  side  which  may  be  thought 
questionable.  But  the  interior  is  in  excellent  keeping,  and  gives  a  good  effect 
to  the  beautiful  monuments  of  the  Copledyke  and  Arncott  families,  which  has 
been  well  restored.  The  tower  is  without  buttresses,  and  the  upper  windows 
are  too  large  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  but  the  effect  is  picturesque  as  seen 
among  trees,  or  from  the  adjoining  parsonage,  also  rebuilt  by  the  same 
arcliitect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  almost  entire  rebuilding  of  Hundleby  Church, 
during  the  past  year,  two  different  architects  were  employed — one  for  the 
chiu'ch,  the  other  for  the  chancel ;  the  result  being  a  want  of  harmony  almost 
inevitable.  The  present  church  is  Perpendicular,  to  which  the  architect  has 
added  a  very  beautiful  porch  of  Earliest  Decorated,  or  Early  English,  of  which 
style  there  were  some  traces  in  the  old  church.  The  tower,  with  its  but- 
tresses, is  solid  and  good.  A  north  aisle  has  been  added,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  space,  has  been  made  too  large  for  just  proportion,  it  having  been  found 
impracticable  to  obtain  permission  to  lengthen  the  nave  by  removing  the 
chancel  towards  the  east.  It  cannot  be  expected  from  us  to  commend  the 
execution  of  the  chancel,  upon  which  much  cost  has,  however,  been  bestowed. 

There  has  also  been  satisfactory  progress  made  towards  the  restoration  of 
Pinchbeck  and  Stickney  churches.  Of  the  extensive  repairs  designed  for  the 
former  we  hope  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  They  at  present  consist  of  the 
restoration  of  the  chancel,  chapel,  and  the  removal  of  the  organ  and  singing 
gallery.  These  objects  involving,  from  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  general 
richness  of  the  marbles  and  decoration  employed  in  its  repair,  considerable 
outlay,  have  been  completed  (with  some  assistance  from  a  proprietor)  by  the 
devoted  incumbent  of  the  place — one  already  known  to  the  admirers  of  eccle- 
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siastical  architecture  as  the  foimder  of  the  beautiful  church,  parsouac^e,  and 
schools  of  Pinchbeck  West. 

There  have  also  been  placed  in  churches,  during  this  year,  one  or  two  alms- 
boxes  of  remarkably  simple  and  beautiful  design.  That  lately  fixed  in  the 
parish  of  Pinchbeck  West  would  well  repay  a  visit,  as  uniting  beauty  of  form 
with  great  strength  and  ease  of  construction. 

We  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  plans  for  the  reseating  of 
Linwood  Church ;  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  and  reparations  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  of  Thornton-le-Moor ;  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  chancel 
of  Brauston  Church ;  also  for  the  pavement,  reredos,  &c.,  of  the  church  of 
Great  Limber ;  as  wtU  as  others  of  less  extent ;  in  all  which  cases  we  are 
thankful  for  the  kind  reception  which  has  uniformly  been  given  to  such  sug- 
gestions as  it  has  seemed  within  our  province  to  offer,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  the  seating,  and  fittings,  and  other  matters  of  detail. 
There  has  also  been  an  encaustic  tile  pavement  laid  recently  in  the  sacrarium 
of  Grainsby  Church. 

It  will  doubtless  be  expected  from  us  to  notice  that  cemetery  chapels  have 
been  erected  for  Boston,  Louth,  Grimsby,  Holbeach,  Market-Easen,  Stamford, 
Bourne,  and  Retford,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  More  recently,  also,  a 
prospective  design  for  Lincoln  cemetery  chapel  has  been  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee by  M.  Drury,  Esq.,  architect,  Lincoln,  which  has  elicited  several  remarks 
in  accordance  with  our  principles,  as  already  made  public  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  We  would  here  repeat  our  most  earnest  hope  that  burial  boards  will 
mark  their  sense  of  the  impropriety,  in  all  cases,  both  of  placing  the  chapel  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  place  of  service  for  non-conforming  commu- 
nities under  one  roof,  and  also  of  making  the  two  buildings  alike  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  prove  to  be  invariably 
a  clear  difference  of  character  in  their  respective  cemetery  erections,  could  the 
judgment  and  desire  both  of  the  one  body  and  of  the  others  be  ascertained  more 
generally  and  distinctly  than  has  yet  been  done.  We  are  very  anxious  not  to 
interpret,  either  uncharitably  or  erroneously,  the  real  mind  and  spirit  of  either, 
but  we  submit  tliat  a  skilful  architect  could  easily  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two  works  by  introducing  transonls,  for  instance,  into  the  windows  of  the 
unconsecrated  buildings,  and,  generally,  by  giving  to  them  somewhat  of  that 
character  which  is  proper  to  an  unconsecrated  edifice.  We  suggest  that  this 
method  would  render  each  a  more  truthful  and  clear  expression  of  the  distinc- 
tive worship  of  the  body  erecting  it,  without  placing  the  boards  at  issue,  as  is 
believed  to  be  now  done,  with  both  those  classes  of  society  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  them.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if  burial  boards  were,  before 
making  theii'  decision,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  those  who  could  advise  them 
both  as  to  the  correctness  of  style  and  constructive  powers  of  the  general 
designs,  so  as  to  ensure  both  beauty  and  stability.  Those  who  are  not  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  architecture  are  apt  to  select  the  most  elaborate  plans, 
without  considering  whether  it  be  possible  to  erect  a  substantial  and  durable  as 
well  as  showy  building,  for  the  stipulated  cost. 

We  cannot  omit  from  this  report  our  ready  concurrence  in  the  very  general 
and  well-won  tribute  of  most  grateful  recollection  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
late  B.  C.  Carpenter,  Esq.  Among  the  numerous  monuments  of  his  fame  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  few  can  exceed  in  richness  and  architectural 
effect  the  church  of  Algarkirk,  in  Lincolnshire,  We  need  hardly  add  that,  in 
common  with  all  who  have  any  heart  to  appreciate  what  is  great  and  rich  in 
this  branch  of  science,  we  deeply  lament  his  loss.  The  earnest  and  devout 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  skill,  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  duties  of  liis  profes- 
sion, and  his  unexpected  removal  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  have  fitly  excited 
an  almost  universal  concern. 

It  having  been  suggested,  by  several  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  that  the 
headquarters  should  be  removed  to  Lincoln,  the  committee  will,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  give  the  subject  their  most  attentive  consideration. 
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We  are  happy  to  record  the  great  encouragement  already  given  to  the  pub- 
lication, by  Messrs,  Maugliau  and  Fowler,  of  Louth,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  committee,  of  the  Brasses  of  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  This 
will,  we  trust,  be  still  fui'ther  extended.  That  the  work,  indeed,  will  obtain 
more  than  a  mere  local  circulation  we  may  fully  anticipate,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  architects  and  glass-stainers 
of  the  kingdom  are  already  upon  the  list  of  subscribers.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  may  be  expected  to  be  ready  early  in  next  year. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  editorial  secretaryship  of  the  united  Societies. 

The  Society  begs  leave  to  return  its  best  thanks  to  members  and  friends  for 
the  following  presents  received  in  the  course  of  the  year : — 

A  Box  containing  several  Anglo  -  Saxon  remains,   from  the  Rev.   H. 

Macclean. 
A  Pamphlet  on  Leicester  Abbey,  from  James  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Leicester. 
Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 

from  the  Hon.  Sec,  —  tVlieightman,  Esq. 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Architectural 

Society. 
No.  4,  of  the  Records  of  Buckinghamshire. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRAHY  SINCE  THE  LAST 
REPOKT. 


Antiquarian  Repertory.  3  vols.  4to.  Pre- 
sented by  C.  L.  Higgins,  Esq. 

Addison's  Essay  on  Medals.  8vo.  Pr. 
by  Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Pownall 

Armstrong  on  Monuments.  Pamphlet. 
Pr.  by  do. 

Archaeological  Institute,  Journal  of.  Vol.  1 . 
Pr.  by  do. 

Do.  Vols.  2  &  3,  and  Nos.  45-6-7.     8vo. 

Arcliseological  Association,  Journal  of. 
10  vols.  8vo. 

Botfield  on  Bennaventa  in  Northampton- 
shire.    Pamphlet.     Pr.  by  the  Author. 

Boutell's  Christian  Monuments.     8vo. 

Bristol,  Memoirs  illustrative  of.  The  Ar- 
chaeological Institute's  volume  for  1851. 
8vo.     Pr.  by  Albert  Way,  Esq. 

Browne's,    Sir    Thomas,    Works,    1686. 

,    Folio.     Pr.  by  C.  L.  Higgins,  Esq. 


Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  1679. 

2  vols,  folio.     Pr.  by  do. 
Cambridge  Camden  Society's  Illustrations 

of  Monumental  Brasses.     4to.     Pr.  by 

Captain  W.  Stuart,  M.P. 
Catalogue  of  Objects  of  Art  illustrative  of 

the  Bonaparte  Family.    Pamphlet.    Pr. 

by  the  author,  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq. 
Catalogue  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  Collec- 
tion.    4to.     Pr.  by  Rev.  W.  Airy 
Caumont,   M.   de,   Abecedau-e   d'Archeo- 

logie.     2  vols.  8vo. 
Ecclesiologist's  Guide  to  Cambridgeshire 

Churches.      12mo.      Pr.    by   Rev.   V. 

Clemeuti 
Gasde's  Memorials  of  Nature  and  Art.     3 

vols.  12mo.     Pr.  by  C.  L.  Higgins,  Esq. 
Gee    on    Bricks    and    Brick    Buildings. 

Pamphlet.    Pr.  by  the  S.  Albans  Society 
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Graham's  Antiquities  of  lona.     4to.     Pr. 

by  Captain  W.  Stuart,  M.P. 
Hall  on  the  Division  of  Tithes.     2  pam- 
phlets.    Pr.  by  Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Pownall 
Illustrations    of    Baptismal    Fonts    (Van 

Voorst).     8vo.     Pr.  by  Mr.  B.  Eudge 
Lavater's  Physiognomy.     12mo.     Pr.   by 

C.  L.  Higgins,  Esq. 
Lincoln,    Memoirs    illustrative    of.     The 

Archaeological    Institute's    volume    for 

1848.     8vo.     Pr.  by  the  Institute. 
Liturgical   Services   of   Queen    Elizabeth 

(Clay).     2  vols.   8vo.     Pr.   by  Rev.  J. 

Donne 
Masfen's   Church  of  S.    Mary,    Stafford. 

Folio.     Pr.  by  J.  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Norwich,    Memoirs   illustrative   of.     The 

Archaeological    Institute's    volume    for 

1847.     8vo.     Pr.  by  the  Institute 
OUiphant's  Plea  for  Painted  Gflass.   12mo. 

Pr.  by  the  Author 
Peter  the  Great,  History  of.     12mo.     Pr. 

by  C.  L.  Higgins,  Esq. 


Rome,  Views  of  the  principal  Buildings  in. 
4to.     Pr.  by  Captain  W.  Stuart,  M.P. 

Roscoe,  and  the  Inlluence  of  his  Writings 
on  the  Fine  Arts.  Pamphlet.  Pr.  by 
Joseph  Mayer,  Esq. 

Salisbury,  Memoirs  illustrative  of.  The 
Archaeological  Institute's  volume  for 
1849.     8vo.     Pr.  by  Albert  Way,  Esq. 

Smith,  C.  Roach,  Excavations  on  Brighton 
Downs,  and  at  Lymne.  2  pamphlets. 
Pr.  by  the  Author 

Sprott's  Chronicle,  Anastatic  Facsimile  of, 
in  sheets ;  and  Translation  of  do.  4to. 
Pr.  by  Joseph  Mayei',  Esq. 

Suffolk  Institute,  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  2, 
Nos.  3  &  4.  8vo.  Pr.  by  the  Suffolk 
Institute 

Vetusta  Monumenta.     5  vols,  folio 

Wright's  Lecture  on  Anglo-Saxon  Ceme- 
teries. Pamphlet,  8vo.  Pr.  by  Joseph 
Mayer,  Esq. 

Winchester,  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Association  at,  1845.     8vo. 


EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Bedford,  November  I2th,  1855. 

The  council  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  present  meet- 
ing with  a  lengthened  report.  The  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
year  has  been  steady,  though  unmarked  by  any  event  of  great  importance, 
except,  indeed,  one  of  a  melancholy  character,  the  loss,  namely,  of  two  of  its 
vice-presidents.  Sir  Robert  Harry  Liglis  and  Thomas  Abbot  Green,  Esq. — both 
men  of  sterling  worth,  one  not  unknown  in  the  world,  and  each  well  known 
and  esteemed  in  his  own  neighboiu'hood,  where  his  influence  for  good  was 
widely  exercised  and  extensively  felt.  The  connexion  of  the  former  with  this 
Society  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  the  latter  we  may  commemorate  as  its 
originator,  its  frequent  benefactor,  and,  while  health  allowed,  one  of  its  most 
assiduous  and  zealous  co-operators. 

The  council  have  also  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  their  own  number,  a 
valued  member  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Dick. 

There-  are  several  subjects  of  congratulation  to  which  a  brief  reference  may 
be  made.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  increase  of  valuable  books  in  the 
Society's  library,  both  by  purchase  and  by  presents :  to  the  donors  of  these 
latter  the  thanks  of  the  council  are  justly  due.  Two  excm-sions  for  visiting 
the  churches  and  localities  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  have  been  made;  and  the  council  beg  to  tender  their  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  archaeological 
wanderings  by  their  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  members  after  the  business 
of  the  excursion  was  concluded. 

Of  what  may  be  called  public  works  within  the  department  of  the  Society's 
pursuits,  two  are  now  completed,  which,  happily,  unlike  many  in  Bedford  and 
the  neighbourhood,  mil  not  be  a  standing  reproach  to  the  architectural  taste 
and  knowledge  of  the  county ;  these  are,  tlie  additions  to  Turvey  Church,  and 
the  entire  new  chm-ch  at  Ridgmount,  both  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
■ — a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  the  architecture. 
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The  restoration  of  the  beautiful  cliancel  of  Eehnersham  deserves  commendation; 
as  does  also  the  school  at  Kempston,  which  is  built  to  serve  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church.  Now  that  a  purer  taste  and 
more  Christian  feeling  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  has  revived,  many 
of  the  churches  of  our  county  seem  to  call  loudly  for  a  restoration  from  the 
neglect  and  consequent  decay  which  have  been  their  lot,  or  from  the  enormities 
which  have  been  perpetrated  upon  them,  to  the  state  which  is  justly  due  to 
their  original  design :  and  amongst  these  stands  foremost  that  interesting  fabric 
whose  towxr,  in  the  massiveness  of  its  Saxon  strength,  lords  it  so  proudly  over 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse.  But  better  far  that  it  should  remain  as  it  is — the 
strong  masonry  that  has  withstood  the  tempests  of  eight  hundred  years  hidden 
by  the  mortar  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  nave  choked  with  the  dirt 
which  one  might  almost  imagine  had  accumulated  during  the  same  period — far 
more  satisfactory  so  to  leave  it,  in  hopes  that  "  there's  a  good  time  coming," 
than  commit  it,  unfettered  by  the  advice  or  suggestions  of  this  or  any  similar 
society,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  local  Mr,  Compo,  whose  ideas  of  decora- 
tion and  utility  might  inspire  him  to  run  a  dog-tooth  moulding  round  the  plain 
chancel  arch,  pierce  the  massive  wall  of  the  Saxon  tower  for  a  six-foot  clock 
face,  and  confirm  the  present  anomalous  battlement  in  its  position  by  placing 
beneath  it  a  machicolated  corbel-table  of  the  purest  Roman  cement. 

The  council  have,  in  conclusion,  only  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Bedford  General  Library  for  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  always 
afforded  the  use  of  this  room  in  which  we  are  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
public  meetings  of  the  Society ;  and  to  submit  for  your  approbation  the  list  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 


TEEASURER'S    REPORT, 

To  December  1,  1855. 


Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

Balance  from  last  year 22  3  4 

Repayments  for  Private  Copies 

of  Papers  ^  ^2  ^ 

Subscriptions    64  7  6 


10 


Expenditure.  £  s. 

Rent  of  Rooms 10  0 

Savill  and  Edwards,  Printers  16  9 

F.  Thompson,  Printer 15  16 

Waterlow,  Stationer 0  10 

Day,  Carpenter 4  10 

Painter's  Work 1  9 

Shelton,  Picture  Framer 0  19 

Subscription  to  Archaeological 

Institute   1  1 

Books  purchased  15  18 

Balance  carried  on    12  16 


£79     9  10 


Thomas  Barnard,  Treasurer, 
George  Hurst,  Auditor. 


THE     SECOND     EEPOET 

OP    THE 

WORCESTER 

DIOCESAN    ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY, 


patron. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton 
Uicc=^resi)jcnts. 
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Rev.  Canon  Pilkington 
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J.  P.  Brown  Westhead,  Esq. 
William  Dickins,  Esq. 
William  Dowdeswell,  Esq. 
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©ommittef. 
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HONOKAHY    MEMBEKS. 
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The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Heath's 
Court,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  26, 
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Sir  Henry  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart.,  Canons 
Ash  by,  Daventry 
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Cardiff- 
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Alexander  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,1, 
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G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
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cretary to  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
Wonham,  Reigate,  Surrey 

Prof.  Willis,  President  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  Cambridge 

William  White,  Esq.,  Architect,  39,  Great 
Marlborough -street,  London 

Charles  Winston,  Esq.,  3,  Harcourt- 
buildings,  Temple 


ORDINARY    MEMBERS. 


Allen,  Rev.  C,  Bushley,  Tewkesbury 
Allies,  Jabez,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Tivoli  House, 

Cheltenham 
Amphlett,   R.  P.,  Esq.,  Wychbold  Hall, 

Droitwich 
Adams,  Rev.  C.  C,  Anstey,  Coventry 
Archer,  Mr.  Edward,  Great  Malvern 
Barber,  Rev.   F.  H.,  Sedgeberrow,   Eves- 
ham 
Beau  champ,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  Madresfield 

Court,  Worcester,    Vice-President 
Beck,  Rev.  C.  C,  Foleshill,  Coventry 
Becker,  Rev.  F.  W.,   Overbury,   Tewkes- 
bury 
Bedford,  Rev.  W.  K.  R.,  Sutton  Coldfield 
Berkeley,    C,    Esq.,     Cotheridge    Court, 

Worcester 
Bernard,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  Stourbridge 
Blayney,  R.,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Evesham 
Bloxam,  M.  H.,  Esq.,  Rugby,  Vice-Presi- 
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Boissier,  Rev.  P.  E.,  Malvern  Wells 
Bracebridge,    C.    Holt,    Esq.,   Atherstone 

Hall,  Warwickshire,   Vice-President 
Brown  Westhead,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Lea  Castle, 

Kidderminster,   Vice-President 
Buck,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Worcester 
Cattley,  Rev.  R.,  Worcester 
Claughton,    Rev.    T.   L.,   Kidderminster, 

Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester 
Clarke,    G.    Row,    Esq.,    Architect,    27, 
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RULES. 


1.  That  this  Society  be  entitled  the 
"Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be  to 
promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, antiquities,  and  design,  by  the 
collection  of  books,  casts,  drawings,  &c., 
and  the  restoration  of  mutilated  archi- 
tectural remains  within  the  diocese,  and 
to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be 
within  its  province,  for  improving  the 
character  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  hereafter 
to  be  erected  or  restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
patron,  president,  vice-presidents,  two 
secretaries,  a  treasurer,  librarian,  hono- 
rary and  ordinary  memlDcrs,  to  consist  of 
clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the  church 
of  England. 

4.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
for  the  time  being,  be  requested  to  accepi 
the  office  of  patron. 

5.  That  the  business  of  the  Society  be 
transacted  by  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  patron,  president,  vice-pi'esidents,  se- 
cretaries, treasurer,  librarian,  the  rural 
deans  of  the  diocese  (being  subscribers), 
and  twelve  ordinary  members,  to  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  that  three  do 
constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  That  members  of  the  committee,  in 
any  neighbourhood,  may  associate  other 
members  of  the  Society  with  them  for 
local  purposes  in  communication  with  the 
central  committee. 

7.  That  every  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Society  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  members,  and  elected  at  a  meeting 
of  the  committee,  or  at  a  general  meeting. 

8.  That  on  the  election  of  a  member 
the  secretaries  send  him  notice  of  it,  and 
a  copy  of  the  rules. 

9.  That  each  member  on  being  elected 


shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  shillings, 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  upon  the  first  of  January  in  each 
year. 

10.  That  any  member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  payment 
of  five  pounds. 

11.  That  all  persons  holding  the  office 
of  churchwarden  in  any  parish  of  the 
diocese,  be  entitled,  without  payment,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  clergyman  of 
their  parish,  being  a  member,  to  all  the 
privileges  of  membership  except  that  of 
voting. 

12.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his  pri- 
vileges as  a  member  of  the  Society  whose 
subscription  is  in  arrear. 

13.  Tnat  the  annual  meeting  shall  take 
place  at  Worcester,  in  the  autumn,  and 
that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society, 
not  less  than  four  in  the  year,  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  committee 
may  appoint ;  and  that  the  committee  meet 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  each  month. 

14.  That  honorary  members  may  be 
elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
mittee only,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

15.  That  each  member  be  allowed  to 
introduce  a  friend  at  any  general  meeting. 

16.  That  all  books,  drawings,  papers, 
and  other  property  of  the  Society,  be 
vested  in  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
committee,  and  kept  by  the  secretaries  for 
the  use  of  members ;  and  that  no  person 
ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society 
shall  have  any  claim  upon,  or  interest  in, 
its  property. 

17.  That  no  new  rule  be  passed,  and 
no  alteration  be  made  in  any  existing  rule, 
unless  notice  of  the  proposed  new  rule  or 
alteration  shall  have  been  given  at  the 
preceding  general  meeting. 
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EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Worceste7%  Sejytemher  2Qth,  1855. 

In  presenting  to  the  members  of  the  Society  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  their 
proceedings,  your  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  feeling  that  they  may  report 
very  favourably  of  the  improving  prospects  of  the  Society. 

In  proof  of  this  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  gradual  but  steady 
increase  of  our  members,  the  more  numerous  attendance  at  our  meetings  and 
excursions,  and  a  general  disposition,  on  the  part  of  those  who  appreciate  our 
objects,  to  acknowledge  that  we  may  now  claim  an  honourable  position  amongst 
kindred  associations  in  neighbouring  counties  and  dioceses. 

We  will  commence  by  alluding  to  our  Jinances ;  and  perhaps  we  could  hardly 
select  a  more  important  item  from  the  topics  which  usually  constitute  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  an  annual  report,  for  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  Societies,  the 
amount  of  good  which  we  are  permitted  to  achieve  must  of  course  depend,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  the  support  with  which  our  efforts  are  met. 

The  treasurer's  accounts  will  be  made  up  as  before,  to  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  and  in  time  to  appear  in  our  printed  report.  The  receipts  since  the 
previous  statement  amount  to  56/.  10s.,  besides  20/,  16s.  for  the  publication 
fund.  Of  the  31/.  10s.  arrears  reported  in  that  statement,  19/.  have  been 
paid,  leaving  12/.  10s.  still  due  for  1854;  while  about  forty-five  subscriptions 
are  still  unpaid  for  the  present  year. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  these  arrears  should  be  paid  without  delay,  and  a 
compliance  with  this  hint  will  save  the  treasurer  some  little  time  and  trouble, 
as  well  as  the  disagreeable  duty  of  writing  to  request  payment. 

Our  publications  this  year  have  necessarily  been  limited.  Much  of  the  little 
income  of  our  first  year  was  absorbed  by  the  usual  demands  of  printing  and 
advertising  consequent  upon  the  commencement  of  a  newly-formed  Society, 
and  which  will  not  occur  again ;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  claim  the  assist- 
ance of  our  members  to  enable  us  to  publish  our  proceedings  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  Societies  of  Lincoln,  Bedford,  York,  and  Northampton. 

The  advantage  of  this  combination  for  the  purpose  of  publication  is  such  as 
to  induce  the  committee  to  think  of  again  joining  the  united  Societies,  and  it 
it  is  hoped  that  the  state  of  our  funds  may  enable  us  next  year  to  present  the 
volume  to  our  members  gratuitously. 

In  addition  to  our  contributions  to  the  volume  before-mentioned,  we  have 
had  300  copies  of  the  Guesten  Hall  Report  printed  for  general  circulation. 
These  will  shortly  be  ready,  and  will  be  sold  at  Is.  each,  and  at  half  that  price 
to  members  of  the  Society. 

Some  copies  of  the  volume  of  Reports  still  remain  unsold,  and  as  the  contri- 
butions of  the  various  Societies  of  which  it  is  composed  are  this  year  more  than 
usually  interesting,  it  would  be  well  that  any  members  of  the  Society  who  have 
not  already  done  so  should  provide  themselves  with  so  useful  and  weU-arranged 
a  compilation. 

The  Cathedral  Notes  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker,  our  librarian,  have  not  met 
with  so  ready  a  sale  as  they  deserve,  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  their  not 
being  generally  known.  They  were  compiled  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
fusing a  greater  interest  in  the  fabric  of  our  cathedral,  by  tracing  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  its  history,  and  by  pointing  out,  in  a  simple  and  concise  form, 
the  difference  of  style  (marked  by  a  corresponding  date)  observable  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  structure. 

^  A  few  of  these  guides,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  vergers  for  the  use  of 
visitors  to  our  cathedral,  would  considerably  tend  to  increase  the  interest  at 
present  derived  from  the  survey  of  a  building  the  real  appreciation  of  which 
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depends  so  mucli  upon  the  possession  of  some  knowledge,  however  slight,  of 
its  general  features ;  and  any  means  by  which  the  people  at  large  may  be  in- 
duced to  regard  our  cathedral  with  increased  feelings  of  interest  and  respect 
should  not  escape  our  consideration. 

We  may  here  allude  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  liberal  policy 
adopted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough,  who  have  thrown  the  whole 
of  their  cathedral  open  to  the  public,  without  any  charge ;  and  sufficient  time 
has  now  elapsed  to  prove  the  thorough  success  of  the  experiment,  and  to  con- 
vince others,  who  are  equally  anxious  to  minister  to  the  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  the  people,  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  such  a 
measure. 

It  is  by  such  means  only  that  we  can  hope  to  secure  for  our  cathedral 
establishments  that  hearty  sympathy  and  sincere  regard  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  a  system  which  has  been  gradually 
allowed  to  droop  ;  and  the  very  feeling  that  these  structures  are  great  national 
monuments,  in  which  the  public,  as  well  as  those  who  are  their  acknowledged 
guardians,  have  a  share,  might  sometimes  inspire  the  casual  visitor  with  a 
more  enlarged  and  elevated  view  of  the  liberality  of  our  capitular  bodies. 

The  next  publication  w^hich  tlie  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out,  is  a 
well  selected  series  of  Monumental  Memorials,  beginning  from  the  most  simple, 
and  gradually  progressing  with  designs  of  a  more  costly  and  elaborate  nature. 
Estimates  and  working  dramngs  wHl  be  added,  and  we  hope  thus  to  supply  a 
want  very  generaUy  felt,  as  the  existing  works  on  the  same  subject  are  deficient 
in  these  necessary  details. 

When  we  look*^ around  us  and  see  the  unsightly,  but  at  the  same  time  expen- 
sive, memorials,  which  disfigure  our  churches  and  our  cemeteries — rude  masses 
of  stone,  expressing  no  thought  and  conveying  no  meaning — we  cannot  but 
think  that  a  few  examples,  ready  for  the  hands  of  the  village  stonemason  as 
well  as  those  of  the  more  experienced  sculptor,  may  secure  their  adoption  by 
many  who,  in  spite  of  a  regard  for  art  and  a  due  appreciation  of  what  is  appro- 
priate to  such  a  purpose,  are  induced  by  motives  of  supposed  economy  to  con- 
tribute still  fui'ther  to  the  conventional  disfigurement  of  our  churchyards,  which 
is  so  much  to  be  deplored.  s 

It  would  be  well  if  the  clergy  v/ere  to  exercise  some  discretion  in  the  indis- 
criminate admission  of  monuments  and  tombstones  proposed  to  be  placed  in 
their  churchyards,  and  increased  attention  to  this  subject  would  tend  very  much 
to  the  introduction  of  a  better  style  of  memorial. 

If  any  proof  be  required  of  our  wish  to  jextend  our  sphere  of  action  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  include  among  our  objects  all  that  lies  witlun  the  province  of 
a  Society  peculiarly  constituted,  representing,  as  ours  does,  a  diocese  contam- 
ing  two  CO  antics — a  glance  at  the  list  of  Papers  read  before  oui-  members  during 
the  past  year  wUl,  we  trust,  be  amply  satisfactory. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of 
classification ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  whilst  architecture  and  those  kindred 
arts  which  enable  us  to  heighten  the  effect  of  our  buildings,  or  to  deUneate 
their  prominent  features,  have  received  their  due  share  of  attention,  local 
history  and  antiquities  have  not  been  forgotten. 

As  instances  of  the  former  class,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Markland's  admirable 
address  delivered  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  and  which  appears  in  our  printed 
Report,  as  well  as  the  paper  on  "  Church  Architecture  as  a  popular  and  in- 
teresting pursuit,"  read  this  year  at  Warwick  by  one  of  our  local  secretaries, 
Mr.  Staunton. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  limits  of  a  single  address  comprise  so  much 
research,  so  many  apt  illustrations,  and  so  great  a  knowledge  of  general  litera- 
ture, as  are  displayed  in  Mr.  Markland's  contribution;  and  we  cannot  too 
much  recommend  to  the  study  of  our  members  the  suggestions  therein  offered, 
for  rendering  Societies  such  as  ours  a  real  means  of  practical  usefulness. 
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In  connexion  with  their  several  localities,  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  the 
Churches  of  Temple  Balsall,  Knowle,  and  Solihull,  have  been  duly  illustrated 
the  former  by  Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Oxford,  the  latter  by  Mr.  E-obinson,  of 
Leamington. 

Nearer  home,  Bredon  has  received  the  careful  attention  of  Mr.  Walker,  our 
librarian;  and  Malvern,  Overbury,  and  our  own  cathedral,  have  been 
rapidly,  but  no  less  effectively,  glanced  at,  the  two  former  by  Mr.  "Freeman,  and 
the  latter  by  Mr.  White,  and  we  hope  the  remarks  made  l)y  these  gentlemen 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  for  more  enlarged  and  permanent  sketches 
of  these  interesting  buildings. 

Art  has  been  represented  by  Mr.  Poole,  in  a  paper  on  "  Photography"  (a  pro- 
cess so  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  delineations  of  architectural  objects),  and 
by  Mr.  Pullan,  who  made  some  very  practical  remarks  at  our  Warwick 
meeting  on  the  "  Application  of  Colour  to  the  Decoration  of  Churches  and 
Public  Edifices." 

Mr.  Deck's  paper  on  "  Rebuses  and  the  Heraldic  Puns  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
and  Mr.  Shirley's  "Account  of  the  Warwickshire  Family  of  Uuderhill,"  afford 
instances  of  our  determination,  among  more  important  matters,  not  to  neglect 
the  study  of  antiquities  and  local  history. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report  was  adopted,  the  Society  lias  visited  places  of 
no  mean  interest  and  consideration.  Malvern,  Tewkesbury,  and  Warwick,  are 
towns  whose  ecclesiastical  buildings  may  well  engage  the  deepest  attention  of 
all  lovers  of  architecture. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  at  our  Malvern  meeting  was  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  those  who  attended  it,  and  tends  to  prove  that 
none  are  more  interested  in  the  successful  progress  of  Societies  like  our  own 
tlian  those  architects  who  are  themselves  earnestly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  principles  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Mr.  Scott  has  successfully  accom- 
plished the  task  entrusted  to  him  at  Great  Malvern,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ere  long  he  will  be  called  upon  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of  that 
most  interesting  and  magnificent  church. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  as  one  object  of  interest  visited  in  the  course  of 
this  day's  excursion,  the  little  church  of  Newland,  in  its  humility  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  its  mighty  neighbour  at  Malvern ;  but  the  simple  construction  of 
this  timber  church  has  enabled  it  to  outlast  many  edifices  of  greater  pretension 
and  cost,  more  elaborately  but  less  skilfully  framed. 

The  church  at  Little  Malvern  was  also  visited,  but  it  will  repay  deeper  and 
more  lengthened  study  than  the  Society  were  able  to  bestow  upon  it  at  the  end 
of  a  long  day's  excursion,  and  your  committee  must  advert  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  studying  architecture  from  models  rather  than  books  or  discourses. 
Papers  and  books  may  do  much,  but  the  careful  observation  of  ancient  examples 
can  alone  supply  a  real  knowledge  of  architecture. 

In  July  of  this  year  a  meetmg  of  great  interest  was  held  at  Warwick,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county ;  and  your  committee  would 
be  guilty  of  culpable  remissness  were  they  not  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  recording  their  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Warwickshire 
Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society,  who  very  kindly  placed  their 
museum  and  lecture  room  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  to  the 
Mayor  of  Warwick,  who  gi-anted  the  use  of  tlie  Town  Hall  for  the  soiree,  and 
most  liberally  aided  the  secretaries  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  On  that  occasion  an  experiment  was  made  by  the  secretaries,  who 
entertained  the  Society  and  their  friends  at  an  evening  party.  It  answered  so 
entirely,  and  seems  so  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society,  that 
your  committee  are  not  without  hopes  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
introducing  similar  meetings  into  this  city  as  a  periodical  part  of  the  operations 
of  the  Society. 

The  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick,  Lord  Leicester's  Hospital,  and  War- 
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wick  Castle,  are  structures  wliich  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe,  but  wtich 
received  mucb  attention  from  the  meeting. 

On  the  subsequent  day  an  excursion  was  made  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  Temple 
Balsall,  Knowle,  and  Solihull.  The  hospitable  reception  afforded  to  the  Society 
by  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  at  Temple  Balsall,  no  less  than  the  kindness 
shown  to  them  this  year  at  Warwick,  and  last  year  at  Coventry,  afford  most 
gratifying  proof  that  both  clergy  and  laity  in  that  half  of  this  great  diocese 
cordially  unite  in  supporting  their  Architectural  Society ;  while  it  is  satisfactory 
to  have  proved  that  the  fears  originally  expressed  on  this  ground,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Society's  headquarters  being  (of  necessity)  fixed  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  diocese,  have  not  been  verified. 

Another  excursion  was  organized  to  Bredon,  Kemerton,  and  Overbury.  It 
proved  in  every  way  successful  and  agreeable,  and  the  day  was  concluded  at 
Tewkesbury,  where,  after  dinner,  the  excursionists  attended  the  evening  service 
at  the  Abbey  Church.  It  formed  no  part  of  our  scheme  to  examine  minutely 
this  magnificent  structure ;  that  would  demand  the  best  part  of  a  day  to  itself, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  on  some  future  occasion  the  Society  will  be  able  to  devote 
a  day  to  it ;  for  we  do  not  think  that  we  should  confine  our  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  churches,  within  our  own  diocese,  and  not  only  Tewkesbury,  but 
Kemerton,  to  which  we  will  now  advert,  are  in  that  of  Gloucester. 

The  kindness  of  Archdeacon  Thorp  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  admirable 
remarks  he  made  on  his  own  church,  produced  a  great  impression  on  all  who 
were  present ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  mucli  gratification  to  your  committee  that 
the  venerable  secretary  to  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  (the  Bey. 
Thomas  Bowdler)  should  have  come  down  from  London  and  attended  this 
meeting.  The  co-operation  of  the  high  sheriff  of  this  county,  the  numerous 
assemblage,  and  though  last  not  least,  the  hearty  attendance  at  divine  service 
at  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  end  of  this  day,  all  contributed  to  render  this 
excursion  such  as  we  have  already  described  it. 

It  remains  for  the  committee  to  acknowledge  and  express  their  thanks  for 
the  hospitality  with  which  they  have  always  been  met  at  all  points  of  their 
excursions ;  they  have  not,  however,  thought  it  right  to  intrude  upon  all  who 
have  so  proffered  their  hospitality,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  be  a  tax  upon 
gentlemen  into  whose  neighbourhood^ their  excursions  may  bring  them. 

Your  committee  cannot  but  think  great  good  will  result  in  the  future  build- 
ing and  restoration  of  the  churches  in  the  diocese,  if  the  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society  and  your  own  Society  cordially  unite  in  carrying  out  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  former  connecting  itself  with  us  ;  and  the  committee 
feel  that,  as  far  as  this  Society  is  concerned,  the  most  likely  way  to  attain  so 
desirable  an  end  will  be  on  all  occasions  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  primary 
object  for  which  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  was  established  was  for 
affording  extended  church  accommodation  to  the  diocese  at  large,  more  than 
for  the  beautifying  and  decorating  its  churches,  however  desirable  the  latter 
object  is  most  naturally  viewed  by  ourselves.  Still  your  committee  cannot  but 
feel  that  even  under  these  circumstances  this  Society  may  render  good  service 
by  making  suggestions  as  to  internal  arrangements,  particularly  where  they 
find  ornament,  if  not  actually  misapplied,  most  certainly  applied  at  the  sacrifice 
of  money  which  might  be  well  spent  in  affording  better  accommodation  to  those 
coming  to  offer  up  their  prayers  and  praises  in  the  church.  Tliis  was  the  case 
in  one  set  of  plans  lately  brought  under  their  notice — namely,  those  of  Bed- 
marley,  upon  many  points  in  which  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  report  unfavour- 
ably; and  although  their  report  was  approved  of  by  the  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society,  yet  your  committee  regret  to  learn  that  the  suggestions  made 
in  that  report  were  in  the  main  disregarded.  With  whom  the  fault  lay  that 
such  was  the  case  it  is  not  the  province  either  of  your  committee  or  this  Society 
to  inquire.  They  have  more  satisfaction  in  alluding  to  another  case  which  was 
laid  before  them,  that  of  the  proposed  restoration  of  Berrow  Church,  the  plans 
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for  wliicli  it  gave  tliem  miicli  pleasure  to  report  upon  favourably,  as  tlie  altera- 
tions intended  were  snown  to  be  judicious^  and  in  accordance  with  correct 
principles  of  internal  arrangement. 

In  noticing  the  churches  which  have  been  erected  and  restored  within  tlie 
sphere  of  the  Society's  operations,  we  think  it  right  to  point  out  their  defects 
as  well  as  their  merits,  in  order  that  past  errors  may  be  avoided,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  a  gradual  and  steady  improvement  in  the  architecture  and 
arrangements  of  sacred  edifices  may  be  brought  more  prominently  before  the 
notice  of  our  members. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  the  following  new  churches  have  been  con- 
secrated— viz.,  S.  Stephen's,  and  a  cemetery  chapel,  at  Redditch ;  S.  James', 
Stratford-on-Avon ;  S.  Mary's,  Knightwick. 

The  first-named,  designed  by  Mr.  Woodyer,  is  of  great  size,  holding  upwards 
of  1400  people — much  too  large  a  number  to  be  accommodated  with  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  architect.  The  result  is  a  poverty  of  detail  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  considering  that  the  general  arrangement  is  decidedly 
good. 

The  new  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  by  Mr,  Murray,  in  many  respects 
good,  is  defective  from  the  same  causes. 

The  consecrated  chapel  in  the  cemetery  at  Red  ditch,  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  is  a 
successful  example  of  an  ecclesiastical  looking  building  erected  with  excessively 
restricted  means. 

The  churcli  at  Knightwick,  designed  by  Mr.  Perkins,  is  a  good  example  of  a 
small  country^  church,  especially  when  we  consider  the  moderate  sum  expended. 
It  has  a  spacious  chancel,  and  the  bell-turret  rising  from  a  central  buttress  at 
the  west  end  forms  a  pleasing  object  in  the  beautiful  scenery  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  stonework  was  not  introduced  in 
the  interior ;  the  chancel  arch  in  particular  should  have  been  of  that  material, 
even  though  it  involved  the  omission  of  some  of  the  external  ornament.  The 
arrangements  are  correct,  with  the  exception  of  the  position  and  height  of  the 
prayer-desk. 

The  important  restoration  of  the  tower  of  Malvern  Priory  Church  has  been 
successfully  completed,  at  a  considerable  expense,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  present 
incorrect  arrangement  of  pews  and  galleries  will  give  place  to  fittings  more  in 
harmony  with  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  building  and  the  services  therein 
celebrated. 

Queenhill  Chapel  has  been  restored,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott,  through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  a  member  of  our  Society. 

At  Harvington  a  shingled  spire  has  been  placed  upon  the  old  Norman  tower, 
a  vestry  and  stained  glass  east  window  erected — all  designed,  and  the  latter 
executed,  by  Mr.  Preedy.  These  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
during  our  excursion  to-morrow. 

The  restorations  which  have  taken  place  in  Leigh  Church,  although  a  great 
improvement  upon  its  former  state,  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  they  might  have 
been  had  efficient  professional  advice  been  employed.  The  chancel  roof,  for 
example,  is  very  poor  and  meagre ;  and  the  colouring  of  the  screen  may  well 
tend  to  strengthen  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  poly- 
chromatic decoration  into  our  churches. 

A  great  eyesore  is  frequently  met  with  in  restored  churches  in  the  shape  of 
ugly  mural  tablets  with  urns,  weeping  Cupids,  inverted  torches,  and  other 
pagan  emblems,  incrusting  the  walls.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  know  what  is 
best  to  be  done  in  such  cases.  The  inscriptions  should  on  no  account  be 
destroyed,  as  they  are  often  of  great  importance  in  tracing  the  descent  of 
families,  &c.  The  committe^e  earnestly  recommend  the  members  to  use  their 
influence  to  prevent  any  such  designs  from  being  erected  in  future,  and  to  urge 
upon  those  who  wish  to  commemorate  departed  friends  in  a  more  elaborate 
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manner  than  by  simple  headstones,  how  mnch  better  it  would  be  to  do  so  bymeans 
of  a  painted  window  or  other  ornamental  feature,  thereby  adorning  instead  of 
disfiguring  our  sacred  buildings.  In  illustration  of  this  remark  we  may  mention 
a  very  satisfactory  instance.  A  font  which  had  been  desecrated  has  been 
judiciously  restored  and  placed  in  the  Chui'ch  of  S.  Helen,  in  this  city,  as  a 
memorial  of  a  departed  parent. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  cause  of  regret  to  Ecclesiological  Societies 
generally,  than  the  knowledge  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  awakening  a  feeling 
for  mediaeval  art  in  the  minds  of  others,  too  often  induces  the  ignorant  amongst 
their  hearers  to  commit  further  spoliation  and  destruction  of  the  works  of  their 
forefathers,  under  the  false  impression  that  they  are  carrying  out  the  views  of 
the  Society.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  parties  who  thus  unin- 
tentionally mutilate  our  sacred  edifices  frequently  incur  an  expenditure  which 
would  go  far  towards  proper  and  judicious  restoration.  Such  persons  are  apt 
to  take  to  themselves  great  credit,  and  unfortunately,  in  some  cases,  even  feel 
pride  in  the  mischief  they  have  done ;  whilst  what  they  call  restoration  too 
often  proves  to  be  total  destruction  of  the  old  work  and  the  insertion  in  its 
place  of  some  vain  conceit  of  an  amateur  architect,  carried  out  by  the  village 
mason  or  carpenter. 

Some  lamentable  cases  having  lately  occurred  in  this  diocese,  the  committee 
deem  it  their  duty  to  name  those  which  have  particularly  fallen  under  their  own 
notice,  in  hopes  that  they  may  prevent  similar  mistakes,  and  show  how  such 
mischief  may  be  avoided  for  the  future. 

The  whole  character  of  Kempsey  Church  has  been  much  injured  by  a  thick 
coating  of  cement  being  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  chancel,  the  north  side 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  cement  is  line- 
drawn,  like  the  fafade  of  a  modern  viUa.  This  church  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  ecclesiastical  architecture  we  have  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
amongst  other  features  of  interest  which  it  possesses,  the  east  window  is  a 
remarkably  good  example  of  a  five-light  lancet. 

As  an  additional  instance  of  the  ravages  which  are  committed  through 
ignorance  and  want  of  correct  taste,  the  case  of  S.  Martin's  Church,  in  this 
city,  may  be  mentioned,  the  stone  pillars  in  which  were,  some  years  ago, 
plastered  to  imitate  the  concealed  stone,  and  real  maliogany  fittings  j)ainted  to 
imitate  mahogany.  The  plaster  and  paint  have  been  removed,  owing  to  the 
good  taste  of  the  rector. 

Again,  the  old  oak  priests'  door,  at  Kempsey,  has  been  painted  to  imitate 
oak ;  iron  hinges  and  nails  painted  to  imitate  wooden  ones ;  stone  walls  plastered 
and  line-drawn  to  imitate  stone ;  and  imitation  arches  drawn  upon  the  plaster 
over  the  windows  to  imitate  the  real  arches  underneath, — in  fact,  as  everything 
as  it  formerly  stood  appeared  beautiful,  real,  and  truthful,  all  now  appears 
ugly,  false,  and  deceitful. 

At  Holt,  a  projecting  stone,  probably  a  credence  table,  has  been  cut  away, 
being  deemed  an  ugly  projection.  The  basin  of  the  piscina,  as  far  as  could  be 
gathered  from  the  workman,  was  turned  over  by  him  so  as  to  show  the  smooth 
side.  Slips  of  deal  are  nailed  against  the  oak  rafters  to  the  height  of  about 
three  or  four  feet,  on  both  sides  the  chancel,  having  a  most  ludicrous  appear- 
ance.  These  were  intended  to  be  painted  in  imitation  of  the  oak  rafters  behind. 

The  parish  churcli  of  Tibberton,  for  the  restoration  of  which  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  made  a  very  liberal  grant,  has  been  white- 
washed ;  the  south  porch  is  used  as  a  place  for  lumber ;  and  the  grant  has  been 
allowed  to  lapse. 

We  doubt  whether  any  professional  man  would  undertake  out  of  half  a  rood 
screen  to  produce  a  whole  one,  but  this  problem  has  been  solved  by  an  amateur, 
who  has  caused  the  moulded  mullions  to  be  split  in  two,  and  the  position  of  the 
one  half  to  be  reversed. 

The  advice  the  Society  would  offer  for  the  future  avoidance  of  spoliation  is, 
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that  persons  engaged  in  restoration  should  -never  act  without  professional 
advice,  and  by  this  means  they  will  be  prevented  from  ignorantly  mutilating 
and  destroying  the  works  of  our  media;val  arcliitects. 

The  subject  of  church  spoliation  naturally  leads  us  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  respecting  church  desecration.  As  church  spoliation  too  often  arises 
from  ignorance,  so  church  desecration  often  arises  from  thoughtlessness. 
Whilst  we  call  ourselves  churchmen,  do  we  not  too  often  allow  fonts  and  other 
portions  of  sacred  edifices  to  lie  about  neglected  in  our  gardens  ?  Do  we  not 
see  the  memorials  of  the  dead  used  as  common  pavement  ?  Fonts  used  for 
flower  pots  or  other  improper  purposes  ? — thus  showing  ourselves  to  be  alto- 
gether forgetful  of  their  consecration  and  former  sacred  use.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  these  days  of  increased  regard  for  Holy  Places  and  things,  a  hint  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  all  right-minded  members  of  our  church  to  prevent  future  mis- 
appropriation and  desecration. 

Finally,  the  committee  would  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Society  that 
they  have  individually  the  means  of  extending  its  influence  and  promoting  its 
objects  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  hitherto  they  have  done — first,  by  making 
the  Society  known,  and  inducing  their  friends  and  ncighljours  to  join  its  ranks, 
by  which  means  it  would  obtain  increasing  repute,  the  strength  which  always 
attaches  to  numbers,  fuller  organization  and  consequent  means  of  action,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  funds,  without  which  no  association  can  flourish,  and  for 
paucity  of  which  the  committee  are  often  cramped  in  their  operations.  It  is 
probable  that  every  member  of  the  Society  could,  if  he  exerted  himself,  induce 
at  least  one  other  person  to  propose  his  name  for  election.  In  that  case  our 
numbers  would  at  once  be  doubled ;  and  with  the  same  process  unremittingly 
in  operation,  we  should  shortly  attain  a  position  commensurate  with  tlie  im- 
portance and  interest  of  the  subjects  which  are  the  particular  care  and  study 
of  the  Society,  and  which  should  attach  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
formed.  The  committee  do,  therefore,  urge  upon  every  individual  member  to 
act  upon  this  suggestion — at  all  times  indeed,  but  especially  between  the  pre- 
sent meeting  and  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

Another  and  very  practical  mode  in  which  individual  members  may  do  good 
service,  is  that  of  sending  to  the  central  committee  reports  of  anything  that 
may  come  under  their  o\mi  observation  connected  with  the  pursuits  or  objects 
of  the  Society — such,  for  instance,  as  accounts  of  new  churches,  of  repairs  or 
alterations  of  old  ones,  of  desecration  or  sjioHation,  whether  of  chui'ches  or 
their  accessories,  or  their  neglect  and  decay ;  also  of  projected  or  proposed 
works  in  the  way  of  alteration  or  repair,  with  an  especial  view  to  their  being 
placed  under  proper  surveillance.  In  all  these  latter  cases  irreparable  mischief 
may  often  be  prevented  by  timely  advice  or  remonstrance,  which  can  generally 
be  given  with  more  weight  and  less  offence,  by  a  Society  which  makes  such 
matters  its  especial  care,  than  by  an  individual ;  and  the  committee  wish  to 
impress  upon  all  who  propose  to  undertake  any  works  of  restoration  or  repair 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  mode  of  commencing 
or  proceeding,  that  they  will  at  all  times  be  most  ready  to  give  their  advice 
and  assistance  to  persons  so  circumstanced,,  whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not. 

Before  concluding  their  Report  the  committee  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
liberality  of  those  gentlemen  who  have,  during  the  past  year,  contributed  to 
our  funds  or  to  our  library.  We  would  especially  offer  our  thanks  to 
Mr.  Markland  for  his  donation  of  51.;  to  Mr.  Holden  for  his  present  of  the 
second  series  of  the  "  Spires  and  Towers  of  England ;"  to  Mr.  Truefitt  for 
"Architectural  Sketches;"  to  Mr.  Bedford  for  a  "Collection  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Conventual  Churches ;"  and  to  Mr.  Dyson  for  his  continued  kindness  in 
contributing  in  various  ways  to  our  collection.  We  are  still  much  in  want  of 
books,  and  we  would  remind  our  members  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  in  view 
the  formation,  in  our  cathedral  to^vn,  of  a  good  architectural  and  topographical 
library,  accessible  to  all  our  members. 
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Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kidderminster  have  been  suggested  as  our  places  of 
meeting  for  next  year,  and  we  shall  be  most  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
which  may  enable  us  to  make  our  meetings  at  those  places  as  useful  as  well  as 
agreeable  as  possible ;  and  we  trust  that  when  we  meet  again  at  our  next 
annual  gathering,  we  may  be  able  to  report  the  results  of  our  efforts  in  the 
greater  diffusion  of  sound  taste  and  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  promotion 
of  the  glory  and  honour  of  Him  who,  although  he  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,   yet   condescends  to  accept  our  humble  offerings  in  His 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  "The 
Architectural  and  Archfeological  Society" 
of  the  county  of  Leicester. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture, general  antiquities,  and  the 
restoration  of  mutilated  architectural  re- 
mains within  the  county ;  and  to  furnish 
suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be  within  its 
province,  for  improving  the  character  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  for  preserving 
all  ancient  remains  which  the  committee 
may  consider  of  value  and  importance. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
patrons,  presidents,  treasurer,  and  secre- 
taries; and  honoi-ary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers. 

4.  That  members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  members,  either 
by  letter  or  personally,  to  be  elected  at 
the  committee  meetings ;  and  that  hono- 
rary members  be  elected  only  at  the  no- 
mination of  the  committee,  at  a  general 
or  special  meeting. 

5.  That  rural  deans  within  the  county 
of  Leicester  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
committee,  on  their  signifying  an  intention 
to  become  members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to  be 
due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year. 

7.  That  the  afiairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  committee,  composed  of 
the  patrons,  presidents,  rural  deans,  and 
not  less  than  twenty  ordinary  members ; 
of  whom  four,  at  least,  shall  have  been 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

8.  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers be  held  in  the  autumn  of  each  year, 
previous  to  the  public  meetings ;  and  that 
at  such  meeting  the  committee  be  elected, 
the  accounts  be  passed,  and  the  yearly 
report  presented ;  and  such  new  rules,  or 
alterations  in  the  rules,  proposed  and  made, 
as  may  be  thought  necessary. 

9.  That  the  committee  (of  whom  five 
shall  be  a  quorum)  have  power  to  add  to 


their  number,  and  to  elect  from  the  So- 
ciety the  requisite  number  of  secretaries. 

10.  That  the  members  of  the  committee 
in  any  neighbourhood  may  associate  other 
members  of  the  Society  with  themselves, 
and  form  committees  for  local  purposes,  in 
communication  with  the  central  committee. 

11.  That  the  public  meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  autumn  of  each 
year,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  committee. 

12.  That  the  committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  meetings  be 
open  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends,  after  the  despatch  of  routine 
business. 

13.  That  the  secretaries  be  empowered, 
on  the  requisition  of  five  members  of  the 
committee,  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

14.  That  donations  of  architectural  and 
antiquarian  books,  plans,  &c.,  be  received; 
that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  drawings, 
which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
secretaries. 

1-5.  That  when  the  committee  shall 
consider  any  paper,  which  may  have  been 
read  before  the  Society,  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  its  expense,  they  shall  request 
the  author  to  furnish  a  copy,  and  shall 
decide  upon  the  number  of  copies  to  be 
printed,  provided  always  that  the  number 
be  sufiicient  to  supply  each  member  with 
one  copy  and  the  author  with  twenty-five 
copies.  All  other  questions  relating  to 
publishing  plans  and  papers,  and  illus- 
trating them  with  engravings,  shall  be 
decided  by  the  committee. 

16.  That  the  committee  may  every  year 
publish,  or  join  with  other  architectural 
and  archaeological  societies  in  publishing, 
for  circulation  among  the  members,  trans- 
actions to  contain  descriptions  and  papers 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

17.  That  on  application  being  made  to 
any  member  of  the  committee,  or  to  the 
committee  collectively,  for  the  advice  of 
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the  Society,  in  the  restoration  of  any  chr.rcla, 
a  sub-committee  be  appointed  (of  which 
the  incumbent  or  resident  minister  be  one) 
to  visit  the  church,  and  submit  a  report 
in  writing  to  the  general  committee. 

18.  That  all  plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  churches, 
schools,  &c. ,  sent  for  the  inspection  of  the 
committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 


of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society,  at  least 
fourteen  days  before  the  committee  meet- 
ing, for  the  secretary  to  prepare  a  special 
report  thereon. 

19.  That  the  committee  have  power  at 
any  meeting  to  make  grants  towards  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  provided  that  if 
such  grant  exceed  30s.  notice  be  given  in 
the  circular  calling  the  meeting. 


EEPOET, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Leicester ^  September  10th,  1855. 

Your  committee,  in  submitting  their  Report,  have  barely  to  record  the  fact  of 
the  Society  being  formed  and  brought  into  existence  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  two  or  three  individuals. 

The  Society  consists  of  ninety-six  members,  and  comprises  some  of  the  highest 
names  in  the  county. 

The  committee  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
Lutterworth  and  Market  Harborough  districts,  becoming  acquaiuted  with  the 
Society,  may  enrol  themselves  as  members. 

The  committee  have  to  state  that  the  Society  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Northampton  and  Lincolnshire  Societies  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  at  Peter- 
borough, in  June  last,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  members  of  this 
Society  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been 
expected. 

A  proposal  having  been  made  by  the  Northampton  and  Lincolnshire  Societies 
to  join  them  in  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  reports,  your  committee 
thought  it  desirable  to  accept  it.  Every  member  of  each  Society  will  thus  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  joint  report,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  perma- 
nent and  interesting  memorial  of  the  united  Societies'  operations. 

In  conclusion,  they  trust  the  exhibition  of  designs,  drawings,  antiques,  and 
other  objects  of  interest  at  the  New  Hall  this  day,  together  with  the  papers  to 
be  read  at  the  public  meeting  there,  may  be  the  means  of  producing  an  agreeable 
reunion,  and  of  inducing  many  other  persons  to  join  the  Society. 
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On  the  Churches  of  Leicester.  A  Paper  read  at  Leicester,  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Arcliitectural  Societies  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln  and  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  Miiy  10, 
1851.     By  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford.* 

If  Leicester  had  been  buried  for  the  last  300  years,  with  all  its 
histories  and  records,  and  had  been  just  excavated  under  the 
auspices  of  your  Architectural  Society,  some  member  would, 
doubtless,  be  requested  to  give  such  a  history  of  its  several 
churches  as  could  be  inferred  from  their  remains  ;  and  vvdth  that 
happy  tact  in  apportioning  their  burdens,  which  has  enabled  all 
similar  societies  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  the  choice  vrould  in  this  case  assuredly  fall  on 
Mr.  Sloman.  And  truly  he  had  need  be  a  cold-blooded  animal  if 
he  were  required  to  adhere  rigidly  to  his  metier.  While  Sir  Visto 
was  everywhere  discovering  and  descanting  on  beauties  and 
defects ;  while  Professor  Crayon  was  lightly  touching  a  gable  or 
a  turret ;  while  Mr.  Canon  Orderly  v\^as  explaining  tlie  ritual  use 
or  symbolical  meaning  of  this  or  that  foot-pace,  angle,  or  recess, 
he,  poor  man,  must  examine,  measure,  and  describe  Avith  at  least 
as  minute  attention ;  but  without  indulging  in  a  speculation  on 
the  use,  or  a  single  comment  on  the  beauty  or  deformity,  of  any 
fabric  or  feature.  He  is  concerned  solely  with  the  indications  of 
positive  or  relative  antiquity,  with  the  wrinkles,  crow's-feet,  and 
grey  hairs  of  the  subjects  of  his  study;  and  after  he  has  put 
every  stone  to  the  question,  he  will  sometimes  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  his  scrutiny  has  ended  only  in  conjecture,  that  his  closest 
approximation  to  a  date  does  but  amount  to  a  thereabouts.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  apparent  interest  in  his  work,  and 

*  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  account  of  S.  Mary's  Church  has  been  nearly 
rc-wi-itten,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  make  it  clearer  than  from  any  change  in  the 
opinions  expressed. 
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of  exactness  in  liis  conclusions,  this  must  be  said  on  his  behalf; 
— that  he  will  have  added,  indirectly  at  least,  to  the  charm  of 
every  other  view  that  may  be  taken  of  the  remains  which  he  has 
studied,  and  that  almost  all  other  sources  of  information  are 
oftener  and  more  widely  at  fault,  than  he  will  probably  be,  in 
their  assertions. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  from  choice  treat  the  Churches  of 
Leicester  in  the  way  which  I  have  in  imagination  imposed  on  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Sloman.  As  documents  were  beyond  his  reach, 
and  criticism  beyond  his  province,  so,  for  myself,  I  profess  to 
have  looked  at  the  Churches  of  Leicester  only  for  internal 
evidence  of  their  history  ;  and  where  I  go  beyond  a  mere  exami- 
nation of  the  fabric  with  this  view,  either  to  seek  additional  light 
from  records,  or  to  pass  judgment  on  any  architectural  feature,  I 
do  more  than  I  bid  you  to  expect,  though  not  more  than  I  trust 
you  will  excuse. 

When  four  out  of  the  five  ancient  churches  have  Norman 
remains,  while  none  have  any  pretensions  to  an  earlier  date,  the 
choice  of  one  with  which  to  commence  our  survey  must  be  some- 
what arbitrary.  There  is  one,  however,  which  is  accidentally 
associated  with  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Immediately  to  the  east 
of  some  singular  Roman  remains  is  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas. 
The  Roman  materials  thus  close  at  hand  have  been  freely  used  in 
its  construction,  the  window  arches  being  turned  with  Roman 
brick.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  rudeness  resulting  from  this  circum- 
stance, Avhich,  of  course,  involves  flat  unmoulded  soffits  to  the 
arches,  that  has  given  rise  to  a  general  notion  that  this  church 
is  of  Saxon  date,  but  the  earliest  existing  remains  are  clearly 
Norman.*  The  original  fabric,  so  far  as  we  can  now  determine 
its  form,  consisted  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a 
chancel,  with  a  tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  transepts 
north  and  south.  The  witnesses  of  this  remote  period  still 
remaining  are  the  tower  and  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  It  is 
only,  however,  on  the  exterior  that  it  appears  that  the  north  wall 
is  from  bottom  to  top,  except  the  clerestory,  which  is  Perpendi- 
cular, the  old  Norman  wall,  with  the  arches  and  other  openings 
filled  up.  The  transept,  together  with  the  north  aisle,  have  quite 
disappeared,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  church  has  been 
rebuilt,  with  some  extensions  of  the  original  plan,  early  in  the 
Geometrical  period,  perhaps  about  12<S0. 

*  Itoiiglit,  liowever,  to  be  mentioned,  tliat  on  the  visit  of  the  Societies  to  this 
church  after  the  meeting,  it  appeared  that  what  I  liave  called  a  Norman  clerestory, 
was  so  near  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  which  is  certainly  Norman,  that  the  two 
could  hardly  have  occupied  their  present  relative  positions  in  the  original  church. 
It  was  therefore  suggested  that  the  clerestory  windows  may  be  Saxon,  the  arches 
below  Norman.  I  should  rather,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  Saxon  remains,  and  of 
any  distinctive  Saxon  characters,  suppose  that  the  two  dates  thus  associated  both 
fall  within  the  Norman  period. 
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All  Saints'  retains  a  Norman  entrance  at  the  west  end,  the 
only  witness  of  its  right  to  be  ohassecl  with  the  rest  of  the  early 
churches  in  this  town.  At  present  it  consists  of  nave  and  aisles, 
each  with  its  compass  roof;  tower  attached  to  the  last  bay  east- 
ward of  the  north  aisle,  and  modern  chancel.  With  the  exception 
only  of  the  Norman  entrance  and  of  the  modern  chancel,  the 
whole  of  this  church  is  Geometrical  in  style,  and  of  about  the 
same  date  with  the  second  portion  of  S.  Nicholas,  The  tower 
has  in  its  outline  some  appearance  of  being  earlier,  but  a  string 
course  in  the  basement  is  Geometrical.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  semicircular  pilaster  buttresses  at  the  angles,  which  give 
the  tower  an  earlier  aspect,  may  have  been  formed  of  old 
materials  from  the  Norman  church.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
has  happened  at  S.  Peter's,  Northampton,  the  tower  of  which  was 
rebuilt  long  after  the  Norman  period. 

In  the  interior  we  may  observe  the  good  Perpendicular  roof, 
coeval,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  S.  Mary's,  to  be  referred  here- 
after to  its  proper  date.  We  must  also  direct  attention  to  the 
exceedingly  good  hexagonal  pulpit;  a  perfect  model  for  this 
portion  of  our  church  furniture,  and  one  by  the  adoption  of  which, 
instead  of  some  huge  octagonal  erection,  done  over,  or  overdone, 
which  you  will,  with  panels,  tracery,  cusps,  and  angels'  heads, 
sufficient  might  be  saved  in  many  a  church  to  supply  an  equally 
good  font  cover.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  of  this 
church,  that  it  would  afford  more  hints  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
churches  in  Leicester  put  together  for  a  town  church  of  moderate 
pretensions.  I  must  be  allowed  to  transgress  my  limits  so  far  as 
to  express  a  hope  that  it  may  speedily  receive  the  restoration 
which  its  beauties,  as  well  as  its  desolation,  loudly  call  for,  and 
that  they  may  be  executed  under  the  advice  of  a  real  architect. 

S.  Martin's  was  originally  a  cross  church,  with  narrow  aisles 
to  the  nave,  north  and  south  transepts,  probably  without  aisles, 
and  chancel,  the  arrangement  of  which  does  not  appear.  Of  the 
Norman  fabric,  only  the  tower  with  its  south-west  stair  turret 
remains,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  much  more  recent, 
probably  Decorated,  as  I  judge  from  the  outline,  but  there  are  no 
distinctive  details  remaining.  The  narrowness  of  the  church,  and 
especially  of  its  aisles,  was  felt  as  a  great  inconvenience  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  course  taken  to  remedy  it  was 
both  singular  and  extremely  judicious.  Instead  of  rebuilding 
both  the  original  aisles  of  a  greater  width,  an  additional  south 
aisle  was  added,  the  former  aisle  being  retained,  and  the  separation 
between  the  nave  and  the  original  aisle,  and  also  that  between  the 
original  and  the  additional  aisle  being  made  by  tall  slender  pillars. 
The  original  aisle  still  remaining  extremely  narrow  is  admirably 
contrasted  with  this  spacious  addition  to  the  church,  and  it  is  to 
this  arrangement  that  the  interior  owes  its  great  superiority  of 
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effect,  not  only  over  the  exterior  of  the  same  churcli,  Liit  also 
over  the  interior  of  S.  Mary's,  where  a  nearly  equal  enlargement 
was  effected  about  the  same  time,  in  a  less  ingenious  and  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  chancel  was  rebuilt  and  an  aisle  was  added  to  it  late  in 
the  Perpendicular  period.  Of  the  transeptal  arrangement  there 
is  a  faint  external  indication  on  the  north,  but  none  on  the  south 
side.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  and  the  western  entrance  are 
Perpendicular. 

The  north  porch  is  of  wood,  and  has  been  considerably  enriched; 
at  present  it  is  in  a  wretched  plight,  but  it  ought  to  be  restored, 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  only  existing  wooden  porch  to  a  large  town 
church  in  the  kingdom. 

I  cannot  leave  this  church  Avithout  remarking  that  here,  and 
at  S.  Nicholas,  the  very  worst  feature  as  respects  internal  effect 
and  convenience,  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  retained  of  the 
Norman  fabric.  What  can  be  more  inconvenient  and  more  ob- 
structive than  the  low  circular  arches  resting  on  heavy  square 
piers  which  support  the  tower?  If  S.  Mary's  Church  had  a 
similar  low  Norman  tower,  we  cannot  seriously  regret  its  loss. 

Nicholls,  in  his  account  of  S.  Martin's  Church,  has  some 
singular  extracts  from  the  churchwarden's  accounts,  and  other 
sources ;  I  must,  however,  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  such 
materials. 

In  1545,  the  church,  particularly  the  nave,  was  repaired.  Six 
loads  of  freestone  were  brought  from  the  Freers,  at  1 8s.  a  load. 
The  chief  workmen  had  7c?/.,  and  the  ordinary  ones  id.  per  day. 

In  1547,  7 J  cwt.  of  brass  was  sold  at  19s.  per  cwt.  It  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  many  a  monument  must  have  been  stripped  to 
satisfy  this  ceris  sacra  fames. 

In  the  great  window  of  the  north  transept  occurred  one  of 
those  little  pieces  of  satire  which  the  monastic  clergy  were  so 
fond  of  levelling  at  the  predicant  friars.  A  fox  was  represented 
preaching  to  geese,  from  the  text,  Testis  est  mihi  Deus  quam 
cupiam  vos  omnes  viscerihus  meis;  Avhich  you  will  recognise  as  a 
cunning  adaptation  of  the  words  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Philippian 
converts,  with  a  significant  change  in  the  last  word :  God  is  my 
witness  how  I  long  after  you  all  in  7ny  hoicels,  instead  of  in  the 
hoioels  of  Christ. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  de  Castro, 
the  only  one  in  Leicester  which  affords  what  may  be  called  an 
interesting  architectural  problem.  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  it 
with  all  courage. 

Of  its  Norman  fabric,  S.  Mary's  retains  large  and  important 
indications.  We  have  the  chancel  and  an  arcade  at  the  west 
tolerably  entire  (so  that  we  have  the  limits  of  the  church  east  and 
west)  ;  and,  besides  these,  certain  traces  in  the  north  and  south 
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walls  of  the  nave,  to  -wliicli  I  shall  jn-esently  call  your  attention. 
The  north  door,  moreover,  is  in  part  the  ancient  Norman  fabric, 
hut  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  cluirch  has  been  so  seriously 
tampered  with  at  various  times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  this  door  occupies  its  original  position.  It  is  necessary 
to  observe,  also,  that  there  are  clearly  three  Norman  dates  indi- 
cated by  the  existing  remains.  Careful  examination  and  measure- 
ment lead  me  to  believe  that  tJie  Norman  church  in  its  first  form 
was  as  follows  : 

The  nave  was  of  six  bays,  there  v^'ere  no  transepts,  the  chancel 
was  of  considerable  length,  but  whether  apsidal  in  its  termination, 
or  whether  with  aisles  to  any  portion  of  it,  does  not  appear.  Of 
a  Norman  tower  no  trace  occurs  ;  but  the  changes  in  late  Norman 
times  were  so  great,  that  there  may  have  been  a  central  tower,  of 
which  every  vestige  was  already  swept  away  before  the  present 
tower  and  spire  were  erected.* 

I  have  already  observed  that  there  are  clearly  three  Norman 
dates  before  us.  Of  these  the  nave  is  the  most  ancient,  and  it  is 
from  this  mainly  that  I  have  reconstructed  the  original  church, 
the  date  of  which  is  no  doubt  correctly  given  as  1107.  The  pre- 
sent chancel  is  of  much  greater  pretensions  than  the  nave  can 
ever  have  been  in  Norman  times.  It  contains  portions  of  two 
distinct  works,  altogether  different  in  character  from  the  nave, 
and  singularly  incongruous,  not  in  style  (for  in  this  they  are 
nearly  identical),  but  in  their  relative  proportions.  To  account 
for  this,  we  must  suppose  that  late  in  the  Norman  era  the  re- 
building of  the  chancel  was  commenced,  on  a  scale  v/hich  indi- 
cates an  intention  to  enlarq'e  the  whole  church :  but  that  before 
the  nave  was  touched,  and  even  before  the  chancel  was  finished, 
the  work  was  interrupted,  and  that  by  some  means  which  forbad 
its  immediate  completion  on  the  larger  scale  so  lately  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  this  hypothesis,  we  find  the  following  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  town.  In  1 1 73,  that  is,  about  the 
time  when,  I  presume,  that  the  new  and  enlarged  Norman  chancel 
might  have  approached  completion,  all  the  churches  of  Leicester 
were  destroyed,  together  with  the  castle  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  town,  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  High  Justiciary  of  Henry  IL,  in 
revenge  for  the  part  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  taken  against 
the  crown.  So  utter  was  the  destruction  of  Leicester,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  S.  Albans,  at  Bury 
B.  Edmund's,  and  other  towns.  But  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  clergy  were  utterly  annihilated  or  driven  away ;  some  service 

*  In  the  accompanying  gronnd  plans,  the  church  is  represented  first  as  it  pro- 
bably existed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Norman  period,  and  secondly  in  its  present 
form.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  changes  are  not  merely  in  the  addition  of  aisles 
and  chapels,  but  in  the  number  also  and  position  of  the  pillars,  Avhich,  moreover,  are 
not  uniform  oji  Ihe  two  sides  of  the  nave.  The  great  peculiarities  of  the  present 
plan  arc  the  widih  of  the  south  aisle  and  the  position  of  the  tower. 
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tlicy  must  have  had,  and  so  the  chancel  was  carried  on  after  some 
little  interval,  though  with  less  heart  and  spirit.  But  here  they 
stopped,  any  enlargement  or  any  effective  repairs  of  the  half- 
demolished  churcli  being  abandoned  for  the  present.  We  have 
now,  tlierefore,  a  Norman  churcli,  the  chancel  of  which  still 
remains  patched  and  disjointed,  as  I  have  just  supposed,  but  of 
which  the  nave  awaited  its  restoration  under  better  auspices. 

This  original  nave  we  have  already  reconstructed  in  its  plan. 
We  must  now  inquire  what  was  its  elevation.  Fortunately, 
sufficient  indications  remain  for  us  to  do  this  with  tolerable 
assurance- 
's landing  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  looking  at  the  south 
arcade,  we  have  indeed  not  a  single  Norman  arch,  but  we  have  a 
Norman  clerestorv,  under  which  the  arches  must  have  been,  and 
which  gives  the  lieight  of  the  oi'iginal  wall.  Measuring  from 
the  western  abutment  to  the  extreme  east  of  the  nave,  we  have 
space  for  three  clerestory  windows,  and  for  six  arches  beneath 
them.  The  north  was,  of  course,  uniform  with  the  south  arcade, 
and  portions  of  that  also,  though  not  so  considerable,  remain. 

We  may  fairly  presume,  that  by  the  year  ISOO  the  abbey  had 
so  far  recovered  from  its  desolation  as  to  go  on  with  the  enlarg- 
ing of  their  church ;  but  now  a  new  style  had  been  introduced, 
and  in  that  style  we  shall  find  considerable  changes  in  the  nave, 
all  tending  to  increased  space  and  height.  First  of  all,  a  cleres- 
tory was  added  on  both  sides  over  the  original  clerestory,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  the  place,  ^though  not  to  the  office,  of  a 
triforium.  This  gave  not  only  a  higher  roof  to  the  nave,  but 
also  a  higher  start,  and,  therefore,  a  wider  span  to  the  aisle  roof; 
and  this  was  doubtless  taken  advantage  of  to  extend  the  south 
aisle  considerably,  though  not  to  nearly  its  present  extent.  As 
this  Early  English  south  aisle  has  perished,  as  well  as  its  prede- 
cessor, it  might  seem  hazardous  to  assert  its  former  existence,  if 
its  sedilia  and  piscina  had  not  fortunately  been  preserved,  though 
not  in  situ;  they  arc  thrown  back  into  the  south  wall  of  the 
present  aisle.  \^>^  xi 

The  wider  aisle  required,  the  loftier  nave  roof  allowed,  a  ^series 
of  taller  and  wider  arches  between  the  nave  and  aisles.  The 
way  in  which  these  were  supplied  is  abundantly  manifest,  and  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  Elevations  II.  and  III.  We 
must  iirst  follow  the  course  pursued  on  the  soutli  side. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  arcade  of  six  semicircular  arches  was 
converted  into  one  of  five  pointed  arches,  of  so  much  greater 
heiglit  that  the  points  run  up  a  good  way  into  the  original  cle- 
restory.    The  unceremonious  way  in  which   the  clerestory  was 

*  In  Elevalioii  I.,  one  side  of  the  Norman  nave  is  given  entire  ;  the  clerestory  is 
a  simple  addition,  and  merely  ret^uires  to  be  removed  to  leave  the  Norman  fabric 
entire. 
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treated  is  most  remarkable:  you  will  see  that  it  was  uuder-built, 
cut  away,  and  blocked  up,  just  as  occasion  served.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  commend  the  process,  though  it  has  perpetuated,  to  a 
marvellous  extent,  indications  of  the  original  character  of  the 
church.  The  old  clerestory  is  here  reduced  to  a  portion  of 
the  wall  out  of  which  the  great  arcade  is  cut ;  but  the  place  of 
this  clerestory  is  supplied  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  new 
one,  of  lancet  windows,  adding  ten  feet  to  the  height  of  the  nave. 
Here  then  you  have  a  wall  the  lower  part  of  which  is  Norman, 
and  the  upper  part  Early  Enghsh,  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
latter  date. 

It  may  seem  hazardous  to  describe  the  order  of  the  work  of 
alteration,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  did  not  commence,  as  would 
seem  most  natural,  Avith  the  lower  portions,  but  that  the  clerestory 
was  first  added,  the  lower  arcade  being  still  untouched,  so  that 
the  whole  retained,  for  some  little  time  at  least,  the  form  repre- 
sented in  elevation  I.  It  was  not  till  after  the  enlargement  of 
the  aisle  that  I  conceive  the  Early  English  piers  and  arches  to 
have  been  inserted  in  place  of  the  old  ones.  Had  the  work 
commenced  from  below,  no  portion  of  the  Norman  work  would 
have  remained,  for  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  pre- 
serve the  little  fragments  of  a  Norman  clerestory,  even  though  it 
could  have  been  done  without  sacrifice  of  efi'ect.  Had  it  ever 
been  other  than  an  afterthought,  the  work  would  have  been  made 
uniform  at  less  cost  of  labour  and  ingenuity  than  it  actually 
required.  This  is  still  more  manifest  in  the  treatment  of  the 
north  arcade,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

The  north  arcade,  Avliich  is  represented  in  its  present  state  in 
Elevation  III.,  is  still  more  complicated  in  its  dates  than  the  south. 
On  this  side  the  Norman  were  not  converted  into  pointed  arches 
till  a  much  later  date,  perhaps  not  till  certain  changes  were  made 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Anne,  which  now  takes  the  place  of  a  north 
transept ;  this  may  have  been  about  1280,  and  to  this  date  belong 
other  changes  in  the  north  aisle  :  but  especially  the  pointed  Avas 
now  substituted  for  the  Norman  arcade,  with  still  less  respect 
than  at  the  south,  for  the  Norman  clerestory.  The  Norman 
windows  now  almost  entirely  disappear,  one  little  piece  of  one 
window  only  remaining  of  all  the  number,  and  Geometrical  arches 
are  carried  up  to  within  five  feet  of  the  top  of  the  original  cle- 
restory. The  Early  English  clerestory  is  not,  however,  afi'ected 
by  this  change,  so  that  we  have  Norman  work  between  Early 
English  above  and  Geometrical  below. 

The  next  changes  in  the  plan  and  fabric  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  church.  It  had 
been  originally,  and  still  continued,  a  collegiate  church ;  but  it 
also  became,  at  some  ancient  date,  a  parochial  church ;  and 
whether  or  no  from  the  first,  yet  certainly  in  course  of  time,  the 
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south  aisle  was  used  for  tlie  parisli  offices,  while  the  original 
nave  and  chancel  were  retained  by  the  abbey.  To  the  necessity 
hence  arising  for  a  larger  south  aisle,  we  may  refer  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  present  soutli  aisle,  of  so  very  disproportionate  dimen- 
sions, for  the  Early  English  aisle,  which  had  itself  supplanted  the 
oi-iginal  Norman  aisle.  This  aisle  was  erected  some  time  about 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  together  with  the  tower,  on 
which  still  remains  the  weather  mould,  showing  the  place  of  its 
original  roof. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  wholly  repudiate  the  general  per- 
suasion that  this  aisle  was  built  by  John  of  Gaunt  shortly  before 
1400.  But  there  are  several  changes  in  it,  which  may  be  referred 
to  a  period  very  shortly  after  1400.  At  that  date  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Hitherto, 
there  had  been  a  dean  and  seven  canons,  all  instituted  by  the 
abbot,  except  one,  Avho  was  called  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  who 
was  instituted  by  the  bishop.  But  in  1400,  by  the  advice  of 
Bishoj)  Beaufort,  and  v/ith  the  consent  of  the  abbot,  it  was 
ordained  that  either  the  dean  or  the  sacrist  should  be  also  the 
vicar  of  the  parish.  This,  of  course,  brought  again  the  conventual 
church  (that  is,  the  na.ve  and  chancel)  and  the  parish  church 
(that  is,  the  present  south  aisle)  into  closer  relations ;  and  about 
this  time  are  several  changes  v/hicli  tend  to  throve  the  two 
together,  and  to  assimilate  them  in  architectural  character,  as 
they  had  before  been  rendered  as  much  as  possible  independent 
of  each  other.  For  the  former  purpose — that  is,  to  facilitate 
community  of  services  between  tliem — the  two  arches  out  of  the 
chancel  into  the  aisle  were  opened ;  and  as  involving  uniformity 
of  character,  as  well  as  a  more  free  communication,  when  roofs 
were  needed  both  to  the  nave  and  to  the  south  aisle,  the  high 
pitched  roof  of  the  aisle,  the  eaves  of  which  would  come  down  too 
low  against  the  nave,  was  changed  into  a  nearly  flat  roof,  resting 
on  a  clerestory,  built  for  that  purpose  over  the  original  south  wall 
of  the  aisle,  and,  of  course,  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  windows  similar  to  these  were  inserted  in  part  of 
the  Early  English  clerestory  of  the  nave,  a  roof  of  nearly  identical 
character  being  supplied  both  to  nave  and  aisle.  Thus  were  the 
architectural  features  of  the  church  of  S.  ]\Iary  de  Castro,  con- 
ventual and  parochial  in  one,  fitted  for  its  double  use,  and  assi- 
milated with  its  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

The  changes  now  made  in  the  fabric  are  indicated  in  the  several 
plans  and  elevations  by  the  insertions  shaded  with  perpendicular 
lines.*  They  are  so  visible  in  the  church  itself,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dwell  farther  on  them. 

It  would  be  very   easy    to  extend   tliis  notice  of  S.  Mary's 

*  See  especially  the  three  windows  thus  distinguished  in  Elevation  III. 
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Cliurcli  to  ten  times  its  present  length,  ])ut  I  linve  said  enoiigli  to 
indicate  tlie  beads  of  its  architectural  history,  in  which  I  do  not 
include  certain  ahouiinations,  now  happily  obliterated,  of  the  last 
generation.  I  should,  however,  affect  brevity  at  the  expense  of 
justice  if  I  did  not  call  attention  to  the  extensive,  and,  in  many 
respects,  very  difficult  restorations  which  have  been  lately  effected,* 
and  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  great  and  salutary  efforts  of  a 
gentleman  whose  labours  here,  and  their  results,  make  one  hesitate 
to  perpetuate  the  term  "Churchwarden's  Gothic"  as  a  note  of 
reproach.  If  all  churchwardens  were  like  Mr.  Nevinson,  one 
great  part  of  the  vocation  of  our  architectural  societies  vrould  be 
happily  gone.  I  must  add,  too,  as  in  private  duty  bound,  that  I 
am  myself  much  indebted  to  the  courtesies  and  help  of  the 
brothers  of  that  name  in  Leicester,  as  on  a  former  occasion  to  a 
third  brother  at  Stamford,  in  the  preparation  of  my  paper. 

Wo  have  been  advancing  throughout  from  churches  of  smaller 
to  those  of  greater  importance,  architecturally  considered,  and  we 
end  with  by  far  the  finest  church  in  the  town  :  that  of  S.  Mar- 
GAiiET..  Of  this  church,  Leland,  in  his  ''Itinerary,"  writes:  "  S. 
Margaret's  is  thereby  the  fairest  paroch  chirch  of  Leircester,  whcr 
ons  w^as  cathedrale  chirche,  and  thereby  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
had  a  palace,  whereof  a  little  yet  staudeth.  John  Penny,  first 
Abbate  of  Leircester,  then  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  Cairluel,  is  here 
buried  in  an  alabaster  tum.be.  This  Penny  made  the  new  bricke 
workes  of  Leircester  Abbey,  and  much  of  the  bricke  walls." 

Thus  summarily  is  this  church  dismissed  by  Lehmd.  We  have, 
of  course,  something  to  add  on  the  history  of  the  fabric.  The 
most  ancient  portion  at  present  remaining  is  the  last  bay  eastward 
of  the  nave,  which  is  Semi-Norman  or  Transition,  and  probably 
about  1200  in  date.  As  this,  though  but  a  small  part,  is  evi- 
dently a  part  of  a  church  of  considerable  pretensions,  v/e  may 
perhaps  infer  that,  at  that  early  date,  S.  Margaret^s  occupied 
about  the  same  space  and  plan  that  it  does  nov/ ;  if  so,  it  consisted 
of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  south  porch;  the  vestry  is, 
doubtless,  an  addition  to  the  plan ;  and  the  tower,  since  it  is 
engaged — that  is,  v^diolly  enclosed — in  the  nave,  does  not  alter 
the  external  limits  of  the  church. 

A  great  rebuilding  took  place  early  in  the  Geometrical  period ; 
so  early,  that  the  characteristic  Lancet  decoration  of  the  nail  head 
is  retained  in  the  south  nave  arcade,  and  in  the  south  door :  and 
to  this  rebuilding  we  assign  the  whole  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
except  the  bay  of  the  nave  next  the  chancel,  before  assigned  to 
the  Semi-Norman  period.  Thenceforward  nothing  that  was  done 
lias  left  its  trace  behind,  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
chancel,  the  south  porch,  and  the  tower,  were  erected.     Of  the 

*  The  part  of  these  afifecting  the  elevation  of  the  south  nave  arcade  is  indicated 
L»y  dots,  in  Elevation  II. 
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builcliDg  of  the  lattei'  we  have  (listiiict  mention  in  Bishop  Ahi- 
wick's  Kegister,  which  contains  an  episcopal  commission  to  collect 
"Smoke  farthing,"  or  "Lincoln  farthing,"  as  it  was  otherwise 
called,  an  impost  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  fahric  of  the  cathedral, 
and  to  divert  its  application  to  the  erection  of  a  bell-tower  to  the 
church  of  S.  IMargaret,  Leicester.  The  date  of  this  commission 
is  1444.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  was 
rebuilt;  and  now  8.  Margaret's  church  had  assumed  the  same 
proportions  and  character  which  it  still  retains  in  its  fabric.  I 
may  add  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  tower  being 
engaged,  which  is  a  loss  both  of  interior  space  and  of  exterior 
effect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  better  parish  church,  of 
large  dimensions,  for  which  it  is  as  fair  a  model  as  All  Saints'  is 
for  a  smaller  church. 

At  our  visit  to  this  church  Ave  shall  not  fail  to  observe  the  very 
good  iron -work  to  the  north  door,  and  the  well  within  the  church, 
just  west  of  the  tower;  a  somewhat  rare,  but  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  the  church  furniture. 

I  shall  conclude  this  notice  wdth  a  few  extracts  from  the  old 
churchwarden's  accounts : 

£    s.    d. 

1565.    To  taking  downe  of  the  Roode-loft 0    0    8 

For  vii  yardes  of  green  say  for  my  lorde's  seat  ...     0     9     4 

1567.  Layd  forth  for  the  Eglc 4  19     3 

1568.  Reed,  for  the  chalcs   4  13     4 

For  a  samon  given  to  my  Lord  of  Longhborow  ...     0  13     8 

Received  for  the  red  velvet  covering 12     1 

Reed,  for  the  organ's  cassc    0  10     0 

Reed,  for  the  organ  pypes      ..^ 18     1 

Reed,  of  Mr.  Newzamm  for  the  Egle    5    0    0 

It  appears  that  my  lord's  salmon  cost  the  chnrch  more  than  was 
realized  for  the  organ  case. 

We  have  now  surveyed  all  the  ancient  churches  still  remaining 
in  Leicester.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  I  offer  only  a 
summary  of  my  conclusions ;  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest  would  take  a  long  time,  and  be  very 
uninteresting.  In  the'  following  table,  I  have  reduced  my  conclu- 
sions to  a  yet  narrower  compass,  barely  stating  the  relative  ages 
of  the  several  churches  and  their  parts  : 

NoiiMAN.— ,6^.  Nicholas',  tower,  great  portions  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  uave,  and  one  of 
the  S.  doors. 

S.  MarthCs,  tower. 

8.  Mary's,  chancel,  part  of  nave* 

All  Saints',  W.  door. 
Transition. — >S'.  3Iar(jaret's,  one  hay,  E,  end  of  nave. 
Eakly  English. — S.  Mary's,  8.  arcade,  and  N.  and  fS.  clerestory,  nave* 
Geometrical. — All  Saints',  whole  church. 

S.  Martin's,  S.  aisle,  &c. 

S.  Mary's,  8.  aisle,  &c. 

S.  Nicholas',  8.  aisle,  &c. 

S,  Margaret's,  nave. 
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Decorated. — K  3Iartliis,  belfry. 

Perpendicular. — /S.  Margarefs,  cliancel,  porch,  tower. 

S.  Martinis,  cluincel,  W.  door,  &c. 

S.  3Iarifs,  clerestory  of  S.  aisle,  &c. 
Late. — S.  Mary's  and  8.  Martin's  spires. 

There  seem,  tlien,  to  liave  been  two  gi'eat  eras  of  ecclesiastical 
work  ill  this  town.  In  the  Norman  period,  all  the  churches  which 
we  have  now  mentioned,  except  8.  Margaret's,  were  built ;  and 
in  the  Geometrical  period  all  of  them  suffered  great  changes,  or 
received  large  additions.  Of  the  styles  of  the  other  periods  we 
have  singularly  few  remains.  Of  the  Semi-Norman,  only  one  bay 
of  S.  Margaret's.  Of  the  Early  English,  only  a  few  vestiges  in 
S.  Mary's.  Of  the  Decorated,  perhaps  none  at  all.  Of  the  Per- 
pendicular, large  portions  of  S.  Margaret's,  and  smaller  parts  of 
S.  Martin's  and  S.  Mary's.  Of  Post-Eeformation  work  worth 
noting  there  is  none,  until  we  come  to  a  very  recent  date,  except 
the  rebuilding  of  the  spires  of  S.  Martin  and  S.  Mary,  both  of 
which  have  been  struck  by  lightning ;  and  both,  especially  the 
latter,  very  well  repaired  for  the  date. 

Until  I  received  the  programme  of  our  meeting,  I  had  hoped 
that  some  one  else  would  take  up  the  subject  more  at  large;  but 
I  must  just  add  that,  in  your  new  church  now  just  finished,  you 
have  a  worthy  companion  of  any  ancient  church  of  like  size  and 
pretensions,  and  a  goodly  promise  of  the  character  of  the  churches 
that  will  be  built,  because  built  they  must  be,  within  the  present 
half  century,  in  the  town  of  Leicester. 


0)1  Repairing  and  Befitting  Old  Churches.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Public  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
at  Leicester,  May,  1854.     By  Henry  E.  L.  Dryden. 

Contents  :  Uses  of  lecture — Architect's  business — Old  churches  left  as  models — 
Defiuition  of  restoration — Deception  not  to  he  used — Restorations  generally  had 
—Churches  to  be  used — People  anxious  for  show — Style  to  be  used  in  repairs — 
Ornament  what  is  useful — Changes  in  old,  buildings — How  to  repair — Walls — 
Doorways — Windows — Arches,  &c. — Ptoofs — Pinnacles,  &c. — Floors — Imitating 
ashlar — Pointing — Sedilia,  &c. — Unused  things — Pews  and  passages — Peading 
desk,  &c. — Fonts — Communion  Tables — Paint — Glass — Monuments — Hatch- 
ments, &;c. — Care  of  churches. 

At  the  last  spring  meeting  of  our  Architectural  Society,  I  read 
a  paper  on  Church  Music,  and  the  fitting  of  churches  for  music ; 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  attempt  to  check  people's 
hashing  and  mutilating  their  church  services.  This,  with  some 
additions,  has  been  printed  in  our  annual  volume.*     I  am  not 

*  It  has   also  been   published  separately.     John   Henry  I'arkcr,  377,  Strand. 
T.  Barrett,  Daventry.    Price  U.,  or  by  post  Is.  Qd. 
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vain  cuougli  to  suppose  tluit  the  paper  has  hjid,  or  will  liave,  any 
eflect  of  the  kind  I  wished ;  hut  it  lias  been  thought  of  import- 
ance enough  to  he  found  great  fault  with  by  two  or  three  re- 
viewers. 

I  now  propose  to  say  something  byway  of  atte?iipting  to  check 
people's  hashing  and  mutilating  their  churches.  This  subject 
ought  to  have  come  first,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence ;  and 
no  doubt  the  result  will  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
paper.  The  only  use  of  my  saying  anything  on  these  two  sub- 
jects is,  to  take  away  the  excuse  which  people  hashing  churches 
or  church  services  would  have,  if  no  one  drew  their  attention  to 
the  matter;  and  to  get  other  people  to  make  efforts  to  check 
these  evils. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  only  a  sort  of  supplement  to  one  chapter 
of  Mr.  Scott's  book  on  the  "Eestoration  of  Parish  Churches." 
People  are  over-fearful  of  being  sup])osed  to  be  dictated  to  in 
most  things;  and,  amongst  others,  on  the  two  subjects  Avhich  I 
have  mentioned — church  restorations  and  church  services.  When 
I  speak  of  church  services,  I  speak  only  to  the  members  of  the 
English  church ;  but  when  I  advocate  the  careful  preservation  of 
old  churches,  I  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  archieologists,  whether 
of  our  church  or  of  the  church  under  which  these  buildincrs  were 

o 

erected,  or  of  other  creeds. 

The  business  of  a  church  architect  consists  of  restoring  old 
churches  or  parts  of  them,  and  building  new^  ones,  or  parts  of 
them ;  and  in  some  cases  a  mixture  of  both.  Of  the  building 
new  churches,  I  do  not  intend  to^speak,  except  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vations on  restorations  may  apply  to  new  constructions.  If  a  man 
wants  a  church  to  be  built,  and  can  so  fa.r  delude  the  public  as  to 
give  him  the  money  to  build  it,  all  well  iind  good :  he  has  a  riglit 
to  choose  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  as  architect,  and  make  as  ugly  or 
odd  a  thing  as  he  desires  of  it,  or  as  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  modern  architecture  is  the  striving  after  unmeaning  oddi- 
ties. I  do  not  allow  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the 
value  of  old  buildings.  They  are  left  us  by  former  generations 
as  memorials  of  the  past  and'models  for  the  future,  and  ought 
not  to  be  destroyed  as  models,  by  the  whims  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. Nevertheless,  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  many  errors 
in  old  buildings,  both  in  design  and  construction.  Most  ancient 
works  of  art,  as  coins,  statues,  paintings,  are  of  no  practical  use 
now;  but  churches  and  houses  are. 

Restoration  may  be  defined  to  be  a  putting  something  into  a 
state  different  from  that  in  whicli  Ave  find  it ;  but  similar  to  that 
it  which  it  once  was.  There  are  many  who,  with  Mr.  Rusldn, 
deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  restoration ;  but  whether  you 
or  I  agree  Avith  Mr.  Puskin  or  not,  the  public  opinion  is  for  using 
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these  old  buildings  for  pu])lic  worship,  in  which  opinion,  I  for  one 
cordially  agree ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  they  are  to  be  so  used, 
repairs  must  often  be  made,  and  in  some  cases  reconstructions. 

The  principle  on  which  I  set  out  is,  that  there  shall  be  no 
attempt  at  deception.  Deception  in  architecture  is  an  imitation 
in  one  material  of  the  appearance  of  another  in  a  place  where  the 
imitated  material  ought  to  be  or  might  be  :  or  a  putting  up  of  new 
work  sufficiently  like  old  work  to  be  mistaken  for  old  work,  but 
which  we  cannot  affirm  is  exactly  like  the  original  work.  It  is 
deception  to  imitate  dressed  stones  on  a  plastered  wall ;  to  make 
a  vault  of  wood,  and  paint  it  stone  colour ;  to  imitate  oak  on  a 
deal  door,  or  marble  on  any  wood,  or  black  studs  on  a  plastered 
house,  or  a  shadow  on  a  wall.  It  would  have  been  deception  to 
have  put  a  finial  (figure  or  other)  on  Queen's  Cross,  Northamp- 
ton. It  is  not  deception  to  whitewash  anything,  or  to  paint  and 
partially  gild  a  screen  or  a  roof,  or  to  paint  figures  on  a  wall. 
To  any  one  who  values  the  old  churches,  as  examples  of  ancient 
art,  I  know  of  nothing  more  sickening  than  the  so-called  "  resto- 
ration" of  a  church  generally  is.  More  damage  to  art  has  been 
effected  in  the  last  tv/enty  years  than  in  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  mutilations  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  small 
effects  of  parsimony  and  slovenliness,  and  the  changes  chiefly 
those  of  decay ;  but  the  mutilations  of  the  present  age  are  whole- 
sale destructions,  and  the  changes  frequently  obliterations  of  every 
feature  of  the  ancient  building.  If  you  were  looking  after  archi- 
tectural remains  and  examples,  and  heard  there  were  two  churches 
of  about  equal  worth  originally,  of  v/hich  one  had  been  restored, 
and  the  other  had  not  been  touched  in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
supposing  you  could  not  visit  both,  which  would  you  visit  ?  Pro- 
bably the  untouched  one.  Why  ?  Because  you  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  restoration  of  the  other. 

.  Whilst  we  lament  these  changes  and  mutilations  and  want  of 
taste,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal  which  has  effected  them, 
which  in  most  cases  is  well-intentioned.  This  good  intention, 
and  ,some  knowledge  of  architecture,  makes  the  mutilation  so 
much  the  greater,  because  it  renders  the  restorers  fearless ;  and  in 
those  cases  where  there  was  this  zeal  in  the  eighteenth  century,  not 
one  feature  of  the  old  church  has  usually  been  left  intact.  Until 
some  new  development  of  architecture,  some  new  style,  is  found 
out,  we  must  go  on  copying,  or  pretending  to  copy,  the  old  styles; 
but  even  if  a  new  style  was  found  out,  we  should  surely  be  wrong 
in  endeavouring  to  repair  an  old  church  by  alterations  in  the 
new  style.  You  must  not  mend  a  picture  by  Salvator  Rosa  by 
patches  in  the  nev/  German  style.  Therefore,  I  may  assume  that 
we  are  to  repair  old  churches  in  one  or  other  of  the  church  styles; 
and  it  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  models 
should  not  be  destroyed  or  impaired  as  models. 
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Supposing  an  old  pninting  is  damaged,  there  are  two  things 
necessary  to  its  restoration — the  material  and  the  manipulation; 
and  we  all  know  thai  there  are  such  difficulties  in  the  way,  that  a 
painting  restored  is  generally  less  valuable  that  if  left  in  its 
damaged  state.  First,  we  are  not  sure  of  getting  a  material  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  used  by  the  painter ;  and,  secondly,  we  are 
generally  not  sure  of  getting  the  same  manipulation.  Supposing 
an  old  Greek  statue  is  damaged,  we  may  possibly  get  a  material 
exactly  similar;  but  who  can  pronounce  that  a  new  arm  or  leg  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  it  first  had.  Therefore,  generally, 
we  let  it  alone. 

But  a  church  is  to  be  used,  and  must  be  repaired  in  some  way. 
Here  we  are  generally  not  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  material,  nor  for 
equally  good  manipulation,  if  we  know  how  to  direct  it.  To  direct 
it  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  our  ancestors  seem  to 
have  had  very  little  respect  for  the  building  of  the  preceding 
generation;  and  that  they  consequently  scarcely  ever  copied  a 
style  not  in  use  at  the  time.  We,  having  no  new  style,  must 
copy,  even  for  our  new  churches.  When  we  are  enabled  to  restore, 
so  that  we  are  certain  that  our  new  work  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
old,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  next  generation  think  it  was 
done  in  the  thirteenth  or  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  conservative  principle  had  been  always 
adhered  to,  we  should  have  none  but  the  most  primitive  style  of 
building.  This  does  not  follow  ;  for  men  might  have  raised  fresh 
buildings,  leaving  the  old  (as  they  sometimes  did),  instead  of 
altering  and  incorporating  th^m.  But,  supposing  it  a  good 
argument,  we  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  mediaeval 
arc'hitects,  for  they  had  an  improved  style,  or  what  they  thought 
an  improved  style,  to  go  to ;  and  we  show  that  we  have  not,  for 
we  copy. 

Unfortunately  for  our  old  churches,  there  are  many  interests  in 
opposition  to  theirs. 

The  parishioners'  interest  is  generally  to  do  nothing,  and  so  to 
save  their  pockets. 

The  parson's  interest  sometimes  is  to  let  the  ratepayers  have 
their  way,  and  at  other  times  it  is  to  make  the  church  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye,  and  so  to  "  draw  full  houses." 

To  make  more  sure  of  getting  money,  he  calls  in  some  well- 
known  architect,  whose  direct  interest  it  is  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  possible  on  the  building,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  when  done. 

People  grudge  paying  architects  well  unless  there  is  much 
money  spent  imder  their  direction  ;  and  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  certain  proportion  between  the  architect's  charge  and  the 
cost  of  repairs.  This  is  erroneous — it  may  take  an  architect  lOL 
of  trouble  to  spend  50L,  and  it  may  only  take  him  lOf.  to  spend 
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6001.      The   percentage  system   ought  never  to  he   adopted  in 
restorations. 

To  do  the  work,  a  contractor  or  builder  is  found,  whose  still 
closer  interest  it  is  to  make  great  changes  and  alterations.  So, 
the  poor  old  church  is  beset  by  cruel  foes,  with  hearts  as  obdurate 
as  the  stones  of  its  walls. 

People  are  too  anxious  to  have  something  to  show  for  their 
money.  They  grudge  the  money  which  goes  in  removing  the 
earth  from  round  the  walls ;  in  under-pinning  the  basement ; 
pointing  the  walls ;  repairing  the  roof  and  gutters  ;  re-casting 
and  re-laying  the  lead.  They  grudge  the  extra  money  which  has 
to  be  spent  to  get  English  oak  instead  of  foreign  deal  for  the  roof 
and  pews.  They  prefer  laying  out  their  money  in  a  new  window 
in  the  east  end ;  in  a  few  yards  of  Minton's  tiles ;  in  stained 
glass,  or,  at  least,  in  Powell's  quarries  for  the  chancel ;  in  a  few 
good  stalls  in  the  chancel ;  in  some  paltry  carpet ;  in  an  iron 
eagle  ;  in  a  bit  of  paint  for  the  foreign  deal  roof;  and  in  asphalt 
varnish  on  the  cramped  deal  pews.  Now  all  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. See  that  your  shell  is  in  good  repair  first ;  then,  if  money 
is  superabundant,  go  to  ornaments. 

I  have  set  out  with  the  rule  that  there  shall  be  no  deception ; 
but  this  does  not  hinder  the  use  of  cement  for  mending,  where 
stone  could  not  be  similarly  used.  Often  a  patch  of  cement 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  cut  away  a  considerable  portion  of  old 
work. 

Another  rule  in  restoration  should  be  this : — Put  a  church 
into  the  nearest  state  you  can  with  certainty  to  its  best  state. 

We  often  meet  with  a  church,  or  part  of  one,  comprising  all 
styles,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  vet  want- 
ing extensive  repairs.  This  is  the  most  common  and  the  most 
puzzling  case. 

Probably,  all  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  additions 
will  be  voted  ugly  and  condemned ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  stop.  I  should  try  to  make  out  the  exact  state  of  the 
building  at  its  best  period — if  I  could  not,  I  should  try  to  make 
out  its  state  at  any  other  period  during  church-styles.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  never  can  have  been  complete  in  any  one  style, 
since  the  date  of  its  earliest  part ;  yet  sometimes  this  earliest  part 
is  only  the  angle  of  a  string,  or  a  north-door  of  a  nave,  or  a 
south-door  of  a  chancel ;  or  some  other  small  part.  Possibly, 
the  state  of  the  rest,  at  some  period,  may  be  made  out  with 
certainty.  If  so,  I  think  we  ought,  in  rebuilding,  to  take  this 
state  as  the  model,  leaving  the  older  bit,  if  in  repair,  or  capable 
of  being  repaired.  If  the  part,  however,  does  not  want  rebuild- 
ing, I  should  try  to  make  out  its  state  before  these  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  insertions  were  made.  If  the  state  at  no 
period   during  church- styles  can    be  made  out,  there  are  two 
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courses  open — to  rebuild  it  exactly  as  it  is,  with  all  tlio  varieties 
in  it ;  or,  to  build  a  professed  new  building'. 

If  several  styles  are  rebuilt,  ^Ye  should  also  rebuild  the  breaks 
of  the  masonry. 

It  is  curious  what  a  long  story  a  bit  of  string  or  dripstone,  or 
a  break  in  tlie  masonry,  sometimes  tells. 

If  I  was  obliged  to  rebuild  a  chancel  or  aisle,  not  being  able 
to  rebuild  all  its  parts  correctly,  according  to  any  old  state,  I 
should  generally  rebuild  it  in  the  style  which  I  found  predominant 
in  it;  supposing  that  to  be  one  of  the  church -styles. 

You  must  not  put  a  style  over  a  later  one,  A  well-meaning 
church  restorer,  in  the  south  of  England,  put  an  elaborate  reredos 
in  the  fourteenth  century  style  in  his  chancel,  and  over  it  a 
twelfth  century  east-windovf.  Through  alterations,  earlier  work 
is  sometimes  found  over  later  work,  as  at  St.  Mary's,  Leicester ; 
but  this  does  not  excuse  the  fault  named. 

Another  person,  in  restoring  a  church  which  had  been  cut 
short  eastward,  has  put  an  elaborate  Norman  east-end  to  a  church 
originally  Norman,  but  in  a  place  where  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  Norman  east-end  did  not  stand.  This  would  have  been  the 
case  at  St.  Peter's,  Northampton,  if  the  Norman  east-end  had 
l)een  put  where  the  late  east-wall  was.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  east-end  of  St.  Peter's  should  be  in  the  Norman  style  or  not. 
I  should  have  chosen  a  later  style,  because  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  present  east- wall  is  as  it  was ;  and  the  value  of 
the  church  is  as  a  Norman  model.  No  doubt  the  present  east- 
end  is  something  pretty  near  what  it  was,  and  the  pictorial  effect 
better  than  if  a  style  not  Norman  had  been  adopted ;  but  much 
of  the  value  as  a  model  is  gone. 

One  principle  in  architecture  is,  that  what  is  oi'namental  should 
be  also  what  is  useful — that  is,  that  we  should  ornament  what  is 
useful.  This  detracts  much  from  the  value  of  screens,  added  to 
the  fronts  of  cathedrals.  When  Peterborough  nave  was  built,  it 
had  of  course  a  Norman  front,  which  is  quite  gone.  Then,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  they  added  that  much-admired  west  front,* 
but  which  I  think  the  least  good  part  of  the  cathedral,  for  three 
reasons  : — Firstly,  it  is  only  a  screen,  disagreeing  with  the  original 
design  ;  secondly,  of  the  three  arches,  the  centre  one  is  smallest — 
a  great  pictorial  mistake  ;  thirdly,  the  arches  carry  nothing,  wdiich 
is  wrong  in  theory.  The  mouldings  and  individual  ornaments 
are  good ;  but,  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a  great 
mistake.  You  will,  perhaps,  say  that  the  arches  of  all  porches 
carry  nothing ;  but  porches  should  be  always,  and  generally  are, 
subservient  to  the  Avails  to  which  they  are  added,  which  those  at 

*  There  are  in  reality  two  Early  En^-lisli  west-fronts.  The  outside  one  is  thought 
to  have  been  built  between  1200  and  1222.  See  Britten's  Pet.  Oath.,  p.  5G— Davys' 
Guide,  p.  17,  and  Paley's  remarks,  p.  15. 
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Peterborough  are  not.  Then,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Avay  of 
decreasing  farther  the  arch,  ah-eady  too  small,  they  stuck  in  that 
chapter  library — good  in  itself,  but  sadly  out  of  place  and  in- 
congruous there.  This  building  I  have  often  instanced  as  a 
thing  good  in  itself,  which  I  should  pull  out.  Mr.  Scott  has 
instanced  it  as  a  thing  out  of  place,  but  which  he  would  not  pull 
out.  This  porch  or  chapel,  now  chapter  library,  is  thought  to 
have  been  built  soon  after  1438,  as  a  support  to  the  great  arch. 
It  is  no  more  support  than  a  walking-stick  to  a  hay-rick.  If  the 
Early  English  front  was  decayed,  I  would  restore  it — not  pull  it 
away  and  try  to  restore  the  Norman  front ;  because  that  could  not 
be  done  with  certainty. 

There  is  in  the  clere- story  of  Peterborough  a  singular  instance 
of  the  insertion  of  Perpendicular  work  into  Norman,  without  very 
bad  effect,  although  the  four-centred  heads  of  the  Perpendicular 
windows  do  not  agree  with  the  semicircular  heads  of  the  Norman 
arches,  in  which  they  are  inserted.  Such  a  case  as  this  some- 
times occurs — the  east  window  of  a  chancel  was  full  of  fourteenth 
century  tracery ;  but  in  later  times,  all  the  tracery  has  been  cut 
away,  leaving  the  jambs  and  outer  order  of  the  arch,  or  part  of  it. 
In  this  case,  I  would  rather  insert  another  member  and  tracery, 
letting  every  one  see  it  was  an  insertion,  than  put  in  something 
of  the  kind  I  conceived  it  to  have  been ;  but  which  I  could  not 
assert  positively  was  exactly  similar  to  the  old  one. 

There  will  occur  cases  where  none  of  these  schemes  will  do — 
where  a  very  ugly  thing  of  "  Carpenter's  Gothic"  style  must  be 
inserted,  or  mouldings  and  tracery  which  may  deceive.  Here,  I 
think,  sometimes  deception  may  be  avoided  by  dating  the  work — 
cutting  the  date  in  the  stone.  We  have  on  many  old  buidings 
dates,  or  what  is  equivalent,  names  of  men  whose  dates  are  known, 
as  on  the  west  front  of  Valle  Crucis.  Near  Aberdeen  there  is  a 
magnificent  bridge  over  the  Dee,  built  about  1523,  by  Bishop 
Gavin  Dunbar,  who  died  in  1 532.  It  was  necessary,  some  years 
ago,  to  widen  it,  and  the  method  adopted  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  authorities.  One  whole  face  of  the  bridge  was 
taken  down  ;  the  bridge  widened ;  the  six  old  internal  ribs  were 
copied  in  the  three  added  new  ones ;  the  old  face  was  put  up 
again  outside  the  new  work ;  and  an  inscription,  recording  what 
was  done,  was  fixed  in  the  bridge. 

There  are  things,  good  in  themselves,  which  I  would  destroy. 
Suppose  a  fourteenth  century  chancel  has  had  one  of  its  windows 
supplanted  by  a  large  Perpendicular  window.  If  the  form  and 
position  of  the  original  can  be  made  out  with  certainty,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  restore  it.  Suppose  it  has  been  supplanted  by  an 
ugly  carpenters'  window,  and  that  the  form  and  position  of  the 
original  cannot  be  made  out — I  should  put  a  Perpendicular 
window  in  the  place  of  the  carpenter's  one,  and  cut  the  date  in  it. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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There  are  some  things,  either  had  or  inconvenient  in  themselves, 
which  I  wouhl  not  destroy.  Suppose  a  dehased  window,  or  aisle, 
or  chancel  exists,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  preceded  it.  It  is 
better  to  let  it  alone,  if  anything  ecclesiastical,  than  to  endeavour 
to  make  it  handsome  by  inserting  new  windows  and  doors.  If 
very  ugly,  and  out  of  repair,  pull  it  down  and  build  a  new  one. 
There  is  no  commoner  error  than  the  insertion  of  good  new 
windows  in  walls  of  a  later  date  than  the  style  of  the  window. 
We  may  safely  take  this  rule — "  Never  put  a  window  or  doorway 
into  a  wall  of  later  date  than  its  style,  or  into  a  wall  in  bad  repair." 
Besides  being  theoretically  wrong,  it  is  generally  "  penny-wise" 
and  "  pound-foolish." 

Walls. — I  fear  that  frequently  people  set  about  pulling  down 
before  they  know  exactly  what  they  wish  to  do.  The  first  thing 
should  be  to  make  accurate  scale- drawings  of  what  there  is  exist- 
ing. It  is  frequently  easy,  by  figuring,  to  lay  a  piece  of  wall  on 
the  ground,  so  that  it  can  be  put  up  exactly  as  before.  It  gene- 
rally happens  that  earth  has  accumulated  around  a  church,  and 
made  it  damp.  The  first  thing  towards  repair  is  to  move  this, 
and  when  this  earth  is  removed  the  stone  crumbles,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  under-pin  and  rebuild  the  basement,  and  in 
some  cases  the  foundations.  If  more  than  a  foot  depth  of  earth 
is  removed,  it  is  advisable  to  build,  at  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
church  wall,  a  wall  to  support  the  earth,  nearly  or  quite  the  depth 
of  the  sinking.  This  wall  should  be  sloped  ("  battered")  a  httle. 
Old  foundations  are  frequently  too  shallow.  I  was  told,  a  short 
time  ago,  that  when  some  repairs"  were  done  at  Forest-hill,  near 
Oxford,  they  found  that  the  walls  had  been  built  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  that  the  impress  of  the  old  grass  remained  in  the 
mortar !  Besides  that  the  foundations  are  often  bad,  our  fore- 
fathers did  not  understand  roofing.  Tliey  did  not  use  iron  straps 
and  bolts,  nor  reckon  for  the  lateral  pressure  of  their  wooden 
roofs  and  stone  vaults.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  construction 
of  the  roofs,  the  walls  have  generally  been  pushed  out.  If  much 
of  a  wall  requires  rebuilding,  pull  the  whole  wall  down  and  rebuild 
from  the  foundation,  rather  than  pull  down  many  scraps  of  it. 
The  end  of  an  aisle  has  often  given  way  outwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  lean-to  roof;  and  the  window  in  it 
become  dislocated.  Here  a  carefiil  drawing  may  be  made,  and 
the  wall  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  exactly  as  it  was  at  first,  most  of 
the  stones  being  used  in  their  original  places.  This  most  fre- 
quently happens  when  there  is  no  buttress  at  the  corner  of  the 
aisle.  Of  course,  the  roof  must  be  made  secure.  It  is  often 
advisable,  besides  under-pinning  the  basement  and  securing  the 
roof,  to  support  the  walls  by  buttresses ;  which  I  think  should  be 
evidently  additions ;  with  mouldings  and  set-ofis  purposely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  wall  which  they  support.     There  is  a 
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pr:ictice  which  cannot  he  too  highly  reprohated,  in  use,  which  is 
*'  scahng,"  that  is,  hy  cutting  away  the  parts  of  the  stone  which 
the  weather  has  left  projecting,  to  get  a  new  surface.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  this  process,  the  size  of  all  mouldings  and  strings  is 
diminished,  and  the  hard  parts  of  the  stone  are  cut  away ;  so  that 
the  process  only  presents  another  face  for  weather  to  work  at. 
This  has  heen  done  at  Durham.  Cutting  away  part  of  an  old 
wall,  to  put  outside  it  a  new  thin  casing,  is  an  equally  ohjection- 
ahle  process.  This  has  heen  done  at  one  of  the  churches  in 
Coventry.  One  of  the  great  pictorial  superiorities  of  the  old 
buildings  over  the  new  ones  is  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  projec- 
tions of  the  strings,  &c. ;  by  which  means,  broader  shadows  are 
obtained. 

Doorways. — Frequently  a  doorway  has  been  cut  through  an 
arcade,  and  one-half  of  each  shaft  is  left ;  or  a  door  has  been  cut 
through  the  west  wall  of  a  tower,  and  one  of  the  jambs  of  a  west 
window.     In  such  cases  as  these,  there  is  no  doubt  what  to  do. 

Windows. — Probably,  of  all  parts  of  a  church,  windows  present 
the  greatest  variety  of  mutilations,  and  consequently  are  the  most 
puzzling  to  the  restorer.  Mutilations  which  present  no  difficulty 
are,  when  one  of  a  range  of  clere-story  windows  has  been  sup- 
planted by  a  square  carpenter's  window;  or  the  mullion  of  a 
window  has  been  cut  away,  leaving  the  head ;  or  a  quatrefoil  has 
been  cut  square,  and  a  wooden  frame  inserted ;  and  another 
inserted  in  the  roof  to  illuminate  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit ;  or 
windows  have  been  stopped  up,  and  merely  want  opening  and  re- 
glazing.  In  the  round  church  of  Northampton  there  are  some 
windoAvs  (or  rather  parts  of  them)  which  could  be  restored  with 
certainty ;  and  some  of  the  windows  could  be  stopped  up,  with 
certainty  of  being  right.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  there  are 
many  square-headed  domestic  windows  in  churches  which  I  would 
not  touch  ;  because  I  cannot  tell  what  preceded  them. 

Arches,  dc. — In  the  church  of  Great  Yarmouth,  for  preaching 
purposes  they  cut  away  a  pillar,  and  made  one  large  arch  in  the 
place  of  two  smaller  ones  !  In  this  case  (as  there  were  arches  on 
one  side  to  copy  from)  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  restoration. 
In  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  one  large  arch  was  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  three  original  arches.  If  apiece  has  been  chipped  out  of 
a  pillar,  to  admit  a  monument  with  inverted  torch  and  heathen 
urn ;  or  a  piece  has  been  shaved  off,  together  with  a  portion  of 
base,  to  make  way  for  a  squire's  pew ;  or  a  part  of  a  capital  has 
been  chipped  off  to  make  way  for  the  sounding-board  of  a  pulpit, 
we  can  restore  with  certainty. 

Suppose  it  necessary  to  repair  a  base  of  a  pillar — if  there  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  base  mouldings  left,  that  is  enough — we  are 
certain  ;  but  if  there  is  not  a  bit  and  we  cannot,  from  adjoining 
arches,  restore  with  certainty,  I  would  leave  the  base  in  block. 

c  2 
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It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  capital  containing  foliage 
is  damaged,  so  that  we  can  restore  the  mouldings  at  the  top  and 
hottom  of  the  cap,  hut  not  the  foliage  in  the  middle.  Then  I 
would  restore  the  mouldings,  hut  leave  the  part  which  should  he 
foUage  in  the  rough,  just  rounded  off,  fit  for  carving  ;  just  as  such 
capitals  are  put  up.  The  effect  of  the  general  view  would  be  pre- 
served, and  no  deception  practised. 

Where  corbels,  or  heads,  or  masks,  at  the  ends  of  dripstones, 
have  been  cut  away,  so  that  restoration  is  impossible,  I  should 
put  them  in  block ;  but  in  no  case  make  conjectural  restorations. 
Galleries  are  frequently  the  causes  of  mutilations.  Pieces  are 
chipped  out  of  tower  arches,  and  holes  made  in  their  soffits,  to 
support  timbers.  The  old  pews  below  are  mutilated  to  receive  the 
pillars,  and  the  arches  on  each  side  are  cut  square  to  admit  the 
stairs,  or  make  room  for  the  heads  of  some  school-children.  In 
these  cases  there  is  no  doubt  about  what  to  do. 

Roofs. — The  roof  is  the  part  most  frequently  requiring  repair, 
or  renewal,  because  it  is  made  of  the  most  perishable  material. 
The  Norman  wooden  roofs,  small  and  great,  were,  I  think,  tie- 
beam  roofs  of  a  flattish  pitch,  including,  perhaps,  an  angle  of 
ninety  or  one  hundred  degrees.     It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  what 
the  Early  English  wooden  roofs  were  like,  and  I  wish  any  one 
would  give  me  information  on  this  subject.     It  is  a  rule  with  few 
exceptions,  that  of  all  arches,  the  centre  of  at  least  that  part  close 
above  the  impost  shall  be  in  the  line  of  the  imposts.   It  is  evident 
that,  in  Early  English  parish-church  roofs,  this  rulew^as  not  kept; 
for  there  are  hardly  ever  corbels  t)n  which  the  couple  legs  could 
have  rested ;  so  that,  if  there  were  curved  couples  below  the  tie, 
they  can  only  have  come  down  to  the  wall.    Of  fourteenth  century 
roofs  we  have  many  beautiful  examples  in  large  churches  ;  but  I 
think  not  many  in  small  churches.     Perhaps  in  these  the  roofs  of 
the  preceding  style  were  continued.    In  the  fifteenth  century,  tie- 
beams  and  very  flat  roofs  became  common.     Although  the  walls 
of  this  period  were  thinner  than  of  the  previous  century,  they  have 
not  given  way  so  much,  OAving  to  the  pressure  being  more  vertical. 
By  means  of  the  modern  appliances  of  iron  straps,  bolts,  and 
wedges,  we  can  obtain  vertical  pressure  from  a  roof  coupled  half 
way  up  the  principals.     It  is  impossible  to  obtain  pure  vertical 
pressure  from  a  stone  vault ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  restore  a  vault, 
you  must  compensate  for  lateral  pressure  by  the  support  outside 
of  buttresses  or  walls.     A  tie-beam  roof,  including  an  angle  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  degrees,  is  less  likely  to  sag  than  a  tie-beam 
roof  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees. 

When  there  is  a  clere-story,  the  ]'oof  is  generally  not  older 
than  the  fifteenth,  and  frequently  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
case  occurred  not  long  since  of  a  church  requiring  repair,  where 
the  sixteenth  century  architects  had  added  to  a  fourteenth  century 
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church  a  clere-story  and  a  flat  roof.  The  roof  was  good  of  its 
kind,  hut  wanted  repair.  The  nineteenth  century  architect,  with 
dreams  of  pointed  fourteenth  century  roofs,  angles,  and  hammer- 
beams,  left  the  sixteenth  century  clere-story;  hut  instead  of  put- 
ting a  new  roof,  copied  from  the  old  one,  put  a  fourteenth  century 
high-pitched  roof,  and  covered  up  the  east  window  of  the  tower 
therehy.  Of  course  we  must  never  put  a  style  over  a  later  one. 
You  must  not  put  a  fourteenth  century  roof  on  fifteenth  century 
walls — a  mistake  which  has  often  been  made.  Of  course,  if  there 
are  remains  of  a  good  roof,  and  the  same  pitch  is  determined  on  for 
the  new  one,  copy  the  old  roof.  This  deception  has  been  practised 
in  the  choir  at  Chester — a  wooden  vault,  in  imitation  of  stone, 
has  been  put  on  walls  which  never  would  have  stood  a  stone 
vault;  and  it  is  contemplated  to  continue  this  sham  vault  along 
the  nave  of  Chester.  The  same  has  been  done  at  other  places. 
In  "  Turner's  Domestic  Architecture,"  Vol.  L,  is  mention  of  a 
wooden  roof  painted  to  imitate  stone,  in  Lichfield  cathedral. 

There  are  but  two  Avays  of  finishing  a  roof  downwards — by  a 
parapet  or  an  eave.  The  first  will  probably  always  be  used  for 
large  churches;  but  undoubtedly  the  second  is  best  for  our 
climate;  and  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  In  the  case 
of  parapets,  take  care  that  the  fall  of  the  gutter  is  sufficient;  that 
the  outside  of  the  gutter  has  a  flashing  built  into  the  parapet,  or 
let  into  it  with  a  saw,  and  lapped  over  it ;  and  that  the  inside  of 
the  gutter  runs  up  high  enough  under  the  roof.  Use  cast  not 
milled  lead,  and  about  seven  pounds  a  foot.  Lead  has  a  syphonic 
action  for  several  inches.  The  outlets  should  be  frequently  looked 
at,  especially  in  autumn  and  winter,  or  wet  will  be  driven  over  the 
flashing.  When  snow  has  fallen  in  a  large  quantity,  it  should  be 
cleared  off,  or  it  may  thaw  a  little — then  freeze  and  harden  over 
the  outlets — then  thaw  rapidly  and  flow  over  the  flashing  into  the 
church,  and  do  immense  damage  to  the  walls.  Waterpipes  are  a 
great  advantage  when  there  are  eaves  or  parapets,  as  the  w^ater  is 
conducted  quietly  down.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  eaves : 
1st,  a  stone  eave-course,  on  wdiich  rafters  rest.  This  projects 
four  or  six  inches,  and  the  tiles,  or  slates,  or  lead,  project  1 J  inch 
beyond  it :  2nd,  an  eave  made  by  tilting  rafters  (which  are  short 
rafters  attached  to  the  common  rafters),  or  by  common  rafters 
projecting  over  the  wall.  This  second  plan  is  the  least  expensive. 
Don't  use  wall-filling,  as  it  rots  the  feet  of  the  rafters.  Where 
there  are  eaves  there  should  be  spouts.  As  spouts  must  ftdl,  we 
get  an  unpleasant  line  just  below  the  roof.  This  has  been  avoided 
in  two  ways- — first,  by  fastening  a  sort  of  curtain  in  front  of  the 
spout,  and  parallel  to  the  eave ;  and  second,  by  concealing  the 
spout  in  a  stone  eave-course — neither  of  them  good-looking.  On 
the  wdiole,  probably  cast-iron  spouts,  in  the  form  of  a  quarter 
circle  or  an  ogee,  are  best.     I  think  battlements  theoretically 
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wrong  on  a  church,  as  they  arc  military ;  and  I  do  not  think  they 
ftj^pear  in  the  highest  period  of  architecture.  A  pierced  parapet 
is  best ;  and  it  has  another  advantage — that  in  case  of  the  gur- 
goyles  or  water-pipes  being  frozen  up  during  a  rapid  thaw,  the 
openings  will  let  out  the  water.  There  is  an  insect  which  is  very 
troublesome  in  lead  roofs.  It  drills  very  small  holes  in  the  lead 
from  the  inside,  living  in  the  wood  on  which  the  lead  is  laid.  If 
this  wood  is  sap  of  oak,  or  new  oak,  it  will  soon  appear.  I  cured 
the  evil  by  stripping  the  part  of  the  roof,  and  relaying  it  on 
Burnetized  oak.  If  you  use  tiles  for  a  roof,  I  advise  you  never 
to  use  any  fancy-shaped  tiles,  as  they  are  more  expensive  by  the 
thousand,  frequently  warp  the  wrong  way  in  burning,  cannot  be 
laid  in  mortar,  do  not  keep  out  wet  so  well,  and  do  not  fit  at  the 
valleys,  hips,  and  gables.  Use  square-ended  blue  Staffordshire 
tiles,  and  at  the  gables  use  alternately  those  of  one  and  a  half  the 
common  width.  There  is  a  plan  of  putting  plain  and  fancy  tiles 
in  bands,  which  I  think  very  ugly  and  contemptible.  Frost  has 
no  eflect  on  the  blue  Staffordshire  tiles.  Of  ridge-tiles,  those 
with  a  plain  roll  are  best ;  for  they  can  be  put  firmly  together 
with  oak  dowels,  are  not  so  liable  to  injury  as  those  with  a  crest, 
and  are,  I  think,  better  looking. 

Pinnacles^  cC'c— These  often  are  mutilated,  and  sometimes  are 
split  by  the  rusting  of  the  iron  dowels.  Slate  dowels,  fastened  in 
with  sulphur  and  cement,  have  been  used  successfully. 

Floors. — It  is  a  common  thing  to  have  the  floor  of  a  church 
raised  above  the  original  level,  either  by  burials  or  earth  brought 
in  to  make  it  dryer,  and  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  increased 
height  of  the  earth  outside.  The  raising  the  floor  often  renders 
the  side  walls  and  bases  of  the  pillars  disproportionate.  The 
original  level  can  generally  be  made  out  by  digging  round  the 
bases  of  piers  and  pillars  and  doors.  Sometimes  (as  in  my  own 
church)  bits  of  the  old  encaustic  flooring  will  be  found  in  their 
original  position.  It  is  a  pity,  when  a  church  is  re-pewed,  not 
to  put  the  floor  back  to  its  original  level.  Be  sure  not  to  lay  the 
floor  on  an  inchne,  as  I  have  seen  done. 

Imitating  Ashlar. — I  will  here  notice  a  practice  which,  alas ! 
goes  on  every  year,  which  is  scoring  plaster  to  imitate  stones. 
Besides  holding  up  a  lie,  in  a  place  dedicated  to  the  preaching  of 
truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  all  deceptions,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  undo.  Nothing  but  taking  ofi'  the 
whole  coat  of  plaster  will  do  it.  I  have  often  seen  the  lines 
carried  across  the  arches  horizontally. 
tdi9JiV(^  Painting  lines  on  plaster  is  as  unjustifiable  a  deception,  though 
OLcttte      not  so  difficult  to  undo. 

Pointing. — Another  very  unpicturesque  modern  contrivance  is 
making  the  pointing  project  rectangularly.  It  is  a  very  expen- 
sive process,  liable  to  injury,  and  very  ugly.     The  common  plan 
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is  flush  pointing ;  another  phm  is  anguLai*  pointing ;  and  another 
is  chamfered  pointing,  either  inchniug  inwards  from  the  edge  of 
the  lower  stone,  or  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  stone. 
Do  not  use  white  mortar  to  point  with,  but  colour  it  with  foundry 
sand,  or  some  other  material.  In  some  cases  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  cement  has  been  used  successfully. 

SedUia,  dec. — Sedilia  may  be  made  use  of;  and  here  I  will 
notice  the  stupid  way  in  which  steps  and  rails  are  mauaged  with 
regard  to  sedilia.  Sometimes  you  see  a  level  floor  below  unequal 
sedilia,  or  the  opposite,  and  the  rails  cut  into  one  of  the  sedilia. 
Communion  rails  have  many  enemies.  I  am  decidedly  for  having 
a  low  wall  or  rail,  or  something  to  kneel  at ;  and  pictorially  it  is 
best  to  omit  the  gate.  Of  course,  do  not  put  any  cushion  across 
the  gate  or  opening.  Our  service  cannot  be  rubrically  performed 
without  a  credence,  or  some  thing,  or  place,  for  the  elements 
before  consecration ;  and  an  ambry  or  piscina  often  will  serv^e 
the  purpose  very  conveniently. 

Unused  things. — There  are  several  things  in  old  churches 
which  are  of  no  use  as  models,  as  we  do  not  put  them  into  new 
churches,  but  which  ought  to  be  preserved  as  Avorks  of  art,  and 
as  part  of  a  building  which  we  use ;  as  brackets  for  images, 
stoups,  hagioscopes,  low  side-windows,  rood-lofts,  &c. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rood-screen,  most  will  agree  that 
the  rood-loft  always  is  a  very  ugly  insertion  in  a  chancel-arch. 
It  generally  intercepts  the  view  of  the  east  end,  and  cuts  the 
chancel-arch  some  distance  above  the  capital.  Any  line,  whether 
rood-loft  or  upper  rail  of  rood-screen,  cutting  the  chancel-arch 
above  the  impost,  must  be  unpicturesque.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
screen  or  loft  is  there,  I  would  not  remove  it. 

Peics  and  Passages. — I  am  not  aware  how  old  the  oldest  re- 
maining pews  are;  but  I  think  that  few,  if  any,  are  earlier  than 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  evident  that  to  use  a  Norman 
church,  we  must  put  in  it  pews  of  a  later  style ;  but  here  I  would 
cut  the  date  of  the  pews  in  several  parts  of  the  woodwork ;  so 
that,  although  they  might  be  in  a  correct  fifteenth  century  style, 
no  one  should  think  they  were  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When 
fifteenth  or  jpixteenth  century  pews  remain,  of  course  I  would 
repair  them ;  and,  if  too  far  gone  for  repair,  I  would  have  new 
ones  exactly  similar. 

Some  old  pews  are  too  narrow ;  and  many  have  not,  what  I 
think  essential,  divisions  below  the  seats.  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  adding  the  divisions  below  the  seats,  in  old  or  new 
pews  ;  and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  are  additions.  I  visited 
a  church  some  time  ago,  where  they  had  ousted  the  old  stalls 
from  the  chancel,  and  put  them  round  a  chancel  aisle ;  and  had 
put  new  stalls  of  a  pattern  which  never  existed,  into  the  chancel. 
The  old  pews  in  the  nave  had  been  taken  up  and  put  closer  to° 
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gether  (the  book-boards  being  cut  ofi') ;  and  daubed  over  with  black 
varnish.  One  great  mistake  is  common  in  okl  pews — the  floor 
of  the  pew  is  level  with  the  passage,  and  the  sill  or  frame  stands 
up  five  or  six  inches.  In  all  cases,  the  floor  of  the  pew  should 
be  level  with  the  top  of  the  sill,  or  the  pew^s  cannot  be  swept 
clean.  We  should  make  use  of  any  modern  appliances  which 
are  of  practical  benefit — for  instance,  we  must  not  forego  the  use 
of  a  concrete  floor  under  the  pews  because  the  old  ones  had  only 
an  earthen  floor.  We  need  not  forego  the  use  of  gas,  because 
our  ancestors  did  not  know  how  to  make  it ;  nor  hot- water  ajopa- 
ratus  (if  the  church  must  be  heated),  because  it  was  not  used  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  We  must  not  split  out  our  panels,  and 
chop  out  our  top-rails,  because  our  ancestors  did ;  nor  forego  the 
use  of  iron  straps  and  bolts  because  the  thirteenth  century  roofs 
w'ere  put  together  with  wooden  dowels.  We  need  not  study  by  a 
farthing  ''  dip,"  because  William  of  Wykeham  had  no  Price's 
patent  candles. 

In  pews  especially  we  must  look  to  utility : 

First.  The  backs  must  not  slope,  and  the  divisions  must  go  to 
the  floor  of  the  pew\ 

Second.  The  floor  of  the  pew  must  be  level  with  the  top  of 
the  sill,  and  at  least  four  and  a  half  inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
passage. 

Third.  The  top  of  tlie  rail  must  not  be  more  than  two  feet  ten 
inches  from  the  floor  of  the  pew.  The  wider  the  pew  is,  the 
higher  the  rail  must  be. 

Fourth.  The  seat  must  be  at  least  one  foot  one  inch  wide ;  old 
pews  are  often  deficient  in  this  part. 

Fifth.  The  pews  from  middle  of  the  top -rail  to  the  middle 
must  be  three  feet  at  least. 

Sixth.  The  book-board  must  not  be  more  than  five  inches  wide, 
nor  more  than  two  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  pew. 

There  are  three  great  classes  of  old  pew- ends  : 

First.  The  thick  blocks  with  finials. 

Second.  The  square-topped  ends  cut  out  of  solid  blocks,  witli 
or  without  tracery  on  the  faces. 

Third.  The  square-topped  eiids  made  of  a  frame  and  panel, 
with  or  without  tracery  and  buttress  added. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  the  third  sort  used  for  all  but  corners, 
and  there  the  first  sort  used ;  but  this  plan  is  very  ugly.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  the  finials  best  confined  to  the  chancel.  If 
you  are  to  have  tracery  on  the  faces,  the  third  sort  is  preferable 
to  the  second,  as  you  get  easily  a  more  deeply  sunk  panel  and  a 
better  surface  to  it;  and  you  get  a  richer  top  moulding.  In 
Somersetshire  tlie  second  sort  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  exclu- 
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sively  used ;  and  there  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  Somersetshire 
pewing.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  varnish  oak  or  oil  it  at  first.  If 
you  do,  it  will  never  be  a  good  colour  to  the  end  of  time.  If  you 
put  up  new  seats,  put  nothing  on  them  for  many  years ;  and, 
when  the  colour  is  to  all  appearance  faded  (which  will  take  pro- 
bably fifteen  years),  rub  in  one  coat  of  cold- drawn  linseed  oil, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  colour.  Have  them  frequently  well 
brushed. 

In  a  restored  church  which  I  know,  there  remained  a  good 
deal  of  good  old  pewing.  By  way  of  making  more  room  they 
cut  a  bit  perpendicularly  out  of  the  middle  of  each  panel,  closed 
the  sides,  and  made  the  pews  narrower  than  before.  At  another 
restored  church,  they  destroyed  some  of  the  pew  ends,  varnished 
the  others,  and  buried  some  of  the  brasses. 

There  are  two  chief  plans  of  arranging  the  masses  of  pews  in 
churches  with  aisles  : — First,  to  have  the  masses  of  pews  clus- 
tered round  the  pillars,  with  a  passage  up  each  aisle-wall,  and  a 
passage  up  the  centre.  Second,  to  have  pews  along  the  aisle- 
walls,  and  a  passage  between  them  and  the  other  masses  of 
pews ;  the  passage  in  the  nave  remaining  as  in  the  other  plan. 
This  plan  is  usually  adopted  in  churches  with  wide  aisles;  but 
when  it  can  be  done,  I  should  always  use  the  first  plan,  as  much 
more  picturesque,  less  expensive,  and  less  liable  to  dry  rot. 

You  will  scarcely  ever  find  the  pillars  on  the  north  and  south 
exactly  opposite  each  other.  Be  sure  to  put  your  masses  of  pews 
level  and  true  with  each  other,  and  do  not  regard  the  pillars.  In 
a  church  in  my  county,  which  has  been  expensively  repaired,  they 
have  put  one  mass  of  pews  on  an  incline.  Omit  the  dividing 
rail  (running  E.  and  W.)  in  a  pew  in  which  a  pillar  comes,  and 
cut  the  seat  short,  so  as  to  show  the  base  mouldings. 

In  arranging  the  masses  of  pews,  make  each  passage  of  the 
same  width  throughout.  I  know  a  church  where  the  central 
passage,  west  of  the  cross  passage,  is  narrower  than  east  of  the 
cross — very  ugly.  There  is  no  more  efficacious  way  of  ruining 
the  appearance  of  a  church  than  pewing  across  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  as  at  the  Temple.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
benefit  of  doors ;  but  there  is  still  a  fancy  for  them.  Doubtless 
it  is  good  taste  to  make  moveable  benches  for  parts  of  a  church 
where  there  ought  not  to  be  seats  at  all,  but  where  want  of  room 
compels  seats  ;  but  it  is  as  certainly  bad  taste  to  make  moveable 
benches  in  the  nave  and  aisle,  as  they  get  out  of  Hue,  and  (espe- 
cially when  the  ends  are  square)  ofiend  the  eye.  I  need  not  tell 
most  of  you  that  passages  are  generally  too  narrow  for  conve- 
nience or  appearance.  Compare  the  efi'ect  of  an  old  church  with 
a  seven-feet  passage,  and  a  new  one  with  a  three-feet  six-inch 
passage.  In  copying  tracery  of  pew-ends,  take  care  of  the  curve 
at  the  impost — a  point  often  neglected.     In  repewing  a  church. 
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I  should  prefer  following  tlie  old  pews  of  that  churclij  if  any 
remmned  as  a  pattern,  to  copying  other  pew^s,  though  they  might 
he  a  little  hetter.  Often  the  old  pew-ends  have  heen  cut  away  to 
make  room  for  some  high  deal  affair,  and  here  often  there  can  be 
no  mistake,  for  other  ends  remain  on  each  side.  It  is  very  often 
much  cheaper  to  cut  new^  pev>^s  from  the  old  ones,  than  to  attempt 
to  mend  the  rotten  old  ones.  However,  I  should  try  to  collect 
the  old  ones,  which  were  capable  of  being  mended,  into  one  mass. 

Do  not  put  a  seat  outside  the  front  panels  of  a  mass  of  pews, 
or  outside  chancel  stalls.  Do  not  run  the  masses  of  pews  up  to 
the  chancel  arch,  but  leave  a  passage,  north  and  south,  between 
the  pews  and  the  E.  jamb  of  the  last  side  arch.  Make  all  the 
pews  in  the  nave  and  aisle  face  E. — not  some  one  way  and  some 
another. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  gallery,  I  should  prefer  it  of  the  plainest 
possible  description,  so  as  to  look  like  a  foreigner.  To  ornament 
anything  which  has  no  business  where  it  is,  surely  is  bad  taste. 
On  the  same  ground,  I  would  rather  have  a  deal  gallery  than  an 
oak  one. 

Instead  of  hassocks,  have  kneeling  stools  of  the  length  of  each 
jiew,  six  and  three-quarter  inches  wide  and  five  inches  high,  of 
one-and-a-quarter  inch  deal,  stuffed  with  alva  marina,  under  a 
canvas  cover,  with  a  separate  crimson  drugget  cover.  They  must 
have  oak  supports  at  the  ends,  and  every  one  foot  six  inches  or 
one  foot  nine  inches.  There  must  be  a  strip  or  two  blocks  to 
prevent  their  being  pushed  too  near  the  front  of  the  pew.  For 
quire  stools  see  Lecture  on  Church  Music. 

Reading  Desk,  d'C. — Beading  desks  are  of  course  all  post- 
reformation,  and  except  a  few  Jacobean  and  Elizabethan  ones, 
are  modern.  The  floor  of  a  reading-desk  should  be,  I  think, 
about  fourteen  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  nave. 

The  floor  of  a  pulpit  should  be  generally  about  four  feet  six 
inches  above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  but  a  height  which  would  be 
too  small  for  large  churches  is  too  great  for  smaller  ones. 

Fonts. — Fonts  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  mutilation.  Some- 
times they  are  cut  in  half,  to  be  placed  closer  to  a  wall,  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  a  passage.  Sometimes  the  wall  inside  the  communion- 
rails  has  a  hollow  scooped  in  it,  to  receive  the  font;  or  the  parson 
takes  the  old  one  for  a  flower-pot — (I  know  a  parsonage  garden 
in  which  are  three  font-flower-pots) — and  gets  the  squire  or  some 
pious  lady  to  give  a  new,  and  "  very  pretty"  one  ;  or  the  Norman 
one  is  to  he  seen  acting  soft- water  barrel  outside  the  church,  or 
drinking-trough  in  a  farm-yard,  and  a  debased  afiair  acting  font 
in  the  church.  A  friend  of  mine  found  a  font  enjoying  a  high 
reputation  as  a  potato  cleaner.  Where  a  font,  with  ornamen- 
tation of  mouldings  only,  has  been  mutilated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  restoration  ;  but  where  there  is  foliage,  I  would 
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rather  leave  tlie  foliage  in  its  mutilated  state  tlian  make  a  conjec- 
tural restoration  ;  and  if  tlie  font  has  heen  cut  in  half,  the  new 
half  may  be  turned  to  the  direction  in  which  it  will  be  least  seen. 
Staples  for  fonts  shouhl  be  of  albata,  or  some  of  the  white  com- 
posite metals,  as  iron  rusts  and  discolours  the  stone,  and  occa- 
sionally by  rust  cracks  the  stone.  Probably  they  had  better  be 
fastened  in  wdth  sulphur  and  cement,  as  lead  shrinks  in  cooling. 
Gutta  percha  stoppers  will  be  found  the  best  for  the  drain.  Un- 
fortunately, as  yet,  half  our  fonts  are  not  used,  except  to  hold  a 
small  pipkin,  or  Wedgwood  font,  and  a  few  rotten  leaves  of 
prayer-books. 

Comynnnion  Tables. — Probably  the  only  communion-tables 
which  are  worth  much  repair,  are  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
tables,  with  the  huge  legs.  In  most  cases  when  tables  or  chairs 
need  repair,  you  will  find  that  it  is  in  the  tenons  and  mortices. 
It  is  easy  to  replace  the  tenons  by  new  ones,  double  the  length, 
fastened  both  into  the  piece  of  which  the  old  tenon  was  part,  and 
into  the  mortice. 

Faint. — I  shall  always  esteem  it  a  mark  of  degradation  in  art 
to  carve  a  stone  or  piece  of  -svood,  and  then  paint  the  carving,  and 
upset  all  the  lights  and  shades.  And  the  daubs  of  saints,  &c., 
on  the  walls  of  churches  (though,  if  pretty  perfect,  I  would 
preserve  them,  and  in  all  cases  make  accurate  drawings  of  them) 
must  be  considered  artistically  great  mistakes.  Fresco  painting, 
or  painting  on  walls,  is  in  this  climate  open  to  much  damage,  and 
is  consequently  unwise.  Besides,  I  cannot  but  think  had  figure- 
painting  a  most  contemptible  method  of  ornamentation.  It  is, 
perhaps,  bad  taste  to  paint  spiral  lines  on  upright  shafts ;  as  it 
may  give  an  idea  of  possibility  of  compression.  The  two  places 
Avhere  colour  is  most  serviceable  are  in  the  panels  of  roofs,  and 
under  free-foliage,  as  in  cornices.  I  cannot  see  the  sense  of 
painting  yellow  stars  on  an  azure  ground,  for  (except  about  two 
or  three)  stars  are  never  seen  but  at  night,  when  the  azure  hue  is 
gone.  In  restoring  painting  on  screens,  or  walls,  I  would  advise 
you,  first,  to  make  a  drawing  of  what  remains,  and  consider  well 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  If  you  cover  the  original  lines,  they 
cannot  be  recovered.  Who  would  give  anything  for  a  rough 
sketch  finished  at  home  ?  You  are  in  the  same  predicament  with 
the  old  painting,  with  the  additional  evil  of  never  having  seen  the 
original  state  of  it. 

If  the  Commandments  are  to  be  placed  at  the  east  end,  they 
may  be  painted  on  a  wooden  frame,  or  metal  plate,  which  can  be 
easily  taken  down.  Sentences  for  the  w^alls  I  propose  to  be 
painted  on  plates  of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  the  evangelical  quatre- 
foil,  painted  drab,  with  a  red  border,  or  on  pieces  of  wood  of  the 
same  shape  and  colour.  A  metallic  or  wooden,  or  painted  scroll, 
on  a  wall,  is  a  clear  absurdity ;  but  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
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carving  a  figure  holding  a  scroll ;  but  if  there  is  an  inscription 
on  it,  the  words  must  not  be  some  inside  and  some  out,  and  they 
ought  to  be  so  placed  that  if  the  scroll  was  extended,  the  spaces 
would  be  equal. 

Glass. — Most  people  wdll  agree  that  it  is  better  to  have  good 
plain  glass  than  bad  painted  glass.  At  all  events,  painted  glass 
is  the  last  thing  to  put  in.  A  picture  is  no  deception,  nor  of 
course  is  a  painted  window.  There  are  two  w^ays  of  glazing  with 
plain  quarries — the  one  with  the  diamonds  running  up  to  the 
jamb;  the  other  wdth  an  intervening  strip.  I  think  the  first  is 
best  for  very  small  windows,  and  the  second  for  large  ones. 

The  best  form  of  quarry  is  a  double  equilateral  triangle. 
Divide  the  width  of  the  space  to  be  glazed  (not  including  border, 
if  any)  into  widths  between  three  and  six-eighths  inches,  and 
five  inches  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  window ;  deducting 
from  each  portion  three- sixteenths  for  the  lead.  On  each  side  a 
line  equal  to  one  portion,  construct  an  equilateral  triangle ;  and 
the  two  together  are  the  size  of  the  pane.  The  angles  at  the 
upper  and  lower  extremes  will  be  sixty  degrees. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  out  of  a  church. 
To  do  this,  I  have  used  glass  of  a  uniform  green-brow^n  tint, 
ground.  It  answers  perfectly,  but  many  object  to  the  colour. 
Curtains  should  never  be  used  in  a  church  for  several  reasons. 
Powell's  quanies  are  in  great  favour  with  some.  I  think  them 
very  expensive  for  their  beauty  ;  and  they  are, certainly  not  a  bit 
like  old  glass.  Diamonds  must  show  their  lowest  points — not 
have  them  cut  ofl:'  by  lead  flashing  or  mortar.  A  painted  window 
never  looks  W'ell,  unless  it  has  a  w^hite  or  light  grey  border  round 
it ;  that  is,  it  should  look  like  a  picture  hung  in  an  opening. 
Nevertheless,  large  works  disregard  stone-work  ;  but  these  win- 
dows are  generally  late,  when  the  stone- work  in  itself  has  no 
beauty.  In  my  county  there  is  a  beautiful  thirteenth  century  three- 
light  east  window,  in  which  the  three  lights  are  of  equal  width. 
Into  the  centre  light  of  the  three,  the  authorities  have  actually 
put  a  painted  border,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  three  lights  plain. 
The  border  would  be  bad  enough  anywhere,  but  here  it  is  doubly 
bad,  as  it  makes  the  centre  light  look  narrowest.  Be  sure  never 
to  commit  this  vile  fault  of  putting  a  painted  border  to  a  white 
window.  Nor  should  you  ever  put  painted  glass  in  part  only  of 
a  window.  In  another  village,  in  my  county,  the  church  has 
recently  been  glazed  in  the  harlequin  style. 

8ome  would  wish  you  to  believe  that  all  churches  are  fit  for 
stained  glass ;  but  1  do  not  agree.  Many  small  Norman  and 
Early  Englisli  churches  were  built  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  always  to  have  plain  glass ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  doubt- 
less, many  Perpendicular  clere- story  windows  were  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  filled  with  stained  glass.     If  you  fill  the 
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first  with  painted  glass,  you  make  them  absurdly  dark ;  as  a  cluirch 
is,  where  a  saint's  head  and  shoulders  have  to  he  lowered  to  admit 
light  enough  for  the  parson  to  read  his  book.  If  you  have  a  large 
Perpendicular  clere-story,  filled  with  white  glass  only,  the  church 
is  unpleasantly  light.  I  should  like  to  know  what  religion  there 
is  in  shutting  out  the  light  of  heaven,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  have 
candles  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  at  a  church  in  London. 
Painted  windows  detract  from  the  beauty  of  tracery,  and  necessi- 
tate wire  covers  on  the  outside,  which  are  very  unsightly.  Some- 
times the  glass  in  the  head  of  a  window  is  in  a  plane  nearer  the 
outside  than  the  plane  of  the  glass  in  the  lower  lights,  by  which, 
I  think,  a  bad  eftect  is  produced.  It  appears  to  me  very  absurd 
to  put  figures  into  rose  windows,  unless  they  are  put  in  medal- 
lions;  as,  in  the  common  way  (as  at  Westminster),  only  two 
figures  can  be  upright,  and  near  the  horizontal  line  the  head  of 
one  adjoins  the  feet  of  the  other;  but  in  medallions  the  figures 
can  be  always  upright.  Stanchions  and  saddle-bars  are  some- 
times inside  and  sometimes  outside  the  glass.  I  think  inside  best, 
pictorially  and  practically,  on  account  of  rust. 

Monuments. — Altar-tombs  never  appear  to  such  advantage  as 
when  under  the  centre  of  a  side  arch,  where  in  old  times  they  were 
very  frequently  placed,  but  where  they  have  been  seldom  allowed 
to  remain.  They  have  either  been  destroyed  or  placed  against  a 
wall.  It  may  be  positively  necessary  to  remove  them  ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  move  brasses  to  a  place  where  they  will 
be  less  trodden  on.  When  brasses  are  pinned  to  new  stones, 
iron  dowels  should  not  be  used  (as  I  have  seen  done),  but  brass 
ones. 

Hatchments,  de. — Copper  holdfasts  are  preferable  to  iron  for 
hatchments.  Iron  holdfasts  frequently  stain  the  w^all,  or  stone, 
or  marble  below  them.  Funeral  achievements  have  for  the  most 
part  been  destroyed.  I  should  substitute  new  staves  for  the  rem- 
nants of  old  ones,  and  varnish  the  iron  helmets  and  gauntlets,  to 
prevent  further  decay.  Some  people  object  to  hatchments;  but 
if' they  are  objected  to  as  coats  of  arms,  all  other  coats  of  arms  in 
churches  must  be  objected  to. 

I  shall  now  conclude  by  a  few  observations  on  the 

Care  of  Churches  and  their  Furniture. — An  eminent  medical 
man  said  to  me,  ''  I  wish  you  architectural  people  would  do  some- 
thing towards  making  churches  healthy  as  well  as  handsome :  the 
first  thing  I  order  a  patient  is  not  to  go  to  church."  It  is  true 
that,  partly  from  clamp,  and  partly  from  exhalations  of  dead  bodies 
in  them  and  around  them,  many  churches  are  unhealthy.  For- 
tunately, people  are  at  last  beginning  to  awake  to  the  folly — I 
may  say  crime — of  burying  in  churches,  or  close  to  the  walls  on 
the  outside.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  up  a  good  ventilation. 
Various  plans  have  been  tried  to  make  windows  open.     All  fail, 
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either  from  being  very  imsiglitly,  or  not  effecting  the  purpose. 
My  opinion  is,  that  we  shoukl  not  make  windows  open,  but  shoukl 
have  separate  ventihxtors,  Avith  louvre  boards  to  open  and  shut, 
and  wire  doors  to  put  in  the  doorways ;  or,  where  there  are  porches, 
in  the  outer  arch  of  the  porch.  The  sweetness  and  dryness  of  a 
church  depend  partly  on  the  quantity  of  baize,  hassocks,  curtains, 
matting,  and  other  fusty  and  damp-contracting  materials  in  the 
church.  Of  course,  the  less  of  these  things  the  better.  Do  not 
leave  cushions  or  carpets  on  stones.  The  earth  should  be  lower 
outside  than  in ;  and  there  should  be  a  concrete  or  asphalt  floor 
all  over  the  inside.  In  building  a  new  church,  or  part  of  one, 
from  the  foundation,  put  an  asphalt  or  concrete  floor  over  the 
whole  inside,  and  the  wall,  at  the  ground  level.  Damp  will  rise 
up  walls  to  a  considerable  height — more  or  less,  according  to  the 
stone  and  mortar. 

It  will  seem  to  some  superfluous  to  say  anything  against  the 
use  of  ivy  on  buildings,  and  trees  in  or  close  to  them  ;  but,  though 
the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  public  are  improving  in  this  matter, 
there  remains  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  bad  taste  concerning 
it,  especially  shown  in  the  management  of  ruins. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  ivy  is  beneficial  because  it  keeps 
the  wall  dry.  Putting  the  roof  out  of  the  question,  it  doubtless 
does  this,  but  at  the  expense  of  disjointing  the  wall  and  breaking 
the  stones,  Avhich  is  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  When  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  into  a  roof,  of  course  it  lets  wet  in.  Trees 
planted  in  or  close  to  a  building  are  far  more  injurious  than  ivy. 
Their  roots  destroy  the  foundations,  and  their  tops  make  the 
upper  parts  damp. 

It  is  evident  that  a  building  is  interesting  as  a  work  of  man  ; 
and  if  you  conceal  the  art  by  clothing  it  in  a  natural  vestment,  as 
ivy,  or  hiding  it  by  natural  screens,  as  trees,  you  destroy  the  only 
interest  it  had.  A  plain  wall  is  equally  beautiful  with  one  con- 
taining the  most  elaborate  arcades  and  traceried  windows,  if  both 
are  covered  with  ivy,  or  both  are  hidden  by  trees. 

In  a  country  where  a  rock  or  a  grey  wall  is  no  rarity,  but  a  tree 
is,  there  maybe  an  excuse  for  clothing  part  of  a  plain  wall  or  cliff' 
with  ivy ;  but  though  the  green  leaf  is  a  rarity,  a  carved  stone  is 
a  greater ;  and  therefore,  even  in  such  a  district,  ivy  must  not  hide 
architectural  features.  In  a  country  where  trees  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction,  even  a  plain  wall  or  rock  should  not  be  covered, 
still  less  anything  showing  artistic  skill.  No  one  wishes  to  wear 
a  rare  jewel  concealed  in  a  case  of  a  common  material. 

A  picture  is  not  complete  without  contrasts  of  form,  colour, 
and  shade ;  and  as  a  building  in  the  aggregate  generally  forms 
these  to  the  surrounding  objects,  so  the  windows,  doors,  and  other 
carving  form  them  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Putting  aside  the  mechanical  objection  to  the  ivy,  a  few  sprigs 
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of  ivy  on  large  spaces  of  plain  wall  are  sometimes  picturesque  ; 
but  ivy  will  not  stop  growing  when  we  want  it,  and  tlie  smooth 
edges  of  ivy  cut  back  are  very  unpicturesque,  and  totally  unlike 
the  deeply  serrated  edges  of  a  young  plant.  If  you  cut  away  the 
whole  plant  when  it  has  grown  too  large,  you  expose  a  very  un- 
picturesque  blotcli  on  the  wall,  occasioned  by  the  ivy's  having  eaten 
off  the  lichen;  and  you  expose  the  open  joints  of  the  stone  to  tlie 
weather.  Therefore,  on  mechanical,  antiquarian,  and  pictorial 
principles,  the  safest  plan  is  not  to  plant  or  allow  ivy  on  a  build- 
ing, nor  trees  in  or  close  to  it,  nor  trees  in  any  position  which  will 
preclude  good  views  of  it. 

The  warming  of  churclies  has  recently  been  written  on  by  Mr. 
Bigge,  and  we  have  now  a  committee  on  the  subject,  so  I  shall  not 
say  anything  on  it,  except  to  ask  you,  if  you  make  a  chimney,  not 
to  make  a  pinnacle  into  a  chimney,  as  is  often  done ;  nor  to  put, 
as  a  linial  to  a  gable,  an  iron  pipe,  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  painted 
stone  colour.  If  you  have  a  chimney,  let  it  be  ostensibly  one.  If 
we  would  keep  churches  dry,  and  make  concrete  floors  under  the 
pews,  and  make  roomy  pews,  we  should  have  less  fuss  about 
warm  churches.  It  is  the  religion  which  wants  warming — not 
the  churches. 

A  thick  drugget  curtain  across  the  doorway  conduces  much  to 
the  warmth  of  a  church.  It  should  be  about  a  foot  wider  than 
the  doorway  on  each  side,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  it  should 
lie  on  the  ground.  It  may  be  in  one  piece,  hung  by  rings  from 
a  rod,  to  draw  across ;  or  be  in  two  pieces,  overlapped  a  few 
inches,  and  fixed  on  the  rod,  but  opened  by  lines  fastened  a  little 
way  down.  Some  weights  should  be  attached  to  it,  just  above 
where  it  touches  the  ground. 

The  best  door-mats  are  those  of  cocoa  nut,  with  alternate  bands 
of  close  rough  work  and  open  work.  The  best  scraper  is  a  straight, 
plain,  square-ended  piece  of  iron,  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  long, 
and  two  inches  deep,  fastened  to  a  stone  by  two  uprights. 

In  my  paper  on  Church  Music,  I  gave 'some  hints  about  the 
placing  of  organs,  and  I  have  now  only  to  say  something  on  the 
care  of  them.  If  you  put  an  organ  into  a  church,  it  becomes 
church  property,  and  you  can't  remove  it,  though  no  law  exists 
which  compels  a  parish  to  keep  it  in  repair :  at  Church  Langton, 
I  believe,  was  a  very  fine  organ,  which  has  literally  gone  to 
pieces. 

A  case  has  occurred  near  me  which  may  give  you  a  lesson.  A 
church  was  to  be  re-roofed,  and  an  architect  made  out  the  con- 
tract. The  parish  naturally  looked  to  him  as  their  protection. 
He  forgot  the  organ,  and  made  no  clause  for  its  preservation. 
The  roof  was  taken  off;  the  rain  came  down  on  the  organ;  the 
parish  said  it  was  the  contractor's  concern ;  the  contractor  said  it 
w^as  not  in  the  contract ;  and  through  the  neglect  of  the  architect 
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the  organ  would  have  been  spoiled,  hut  that  a  person  in  the 
parish  did  something  to  protect  it.  The  end  was,  I  believe,  that 
the  parish  had  to  pay.  So  mem, — If  there  is  an  organ  in  a 
church,  and  any  repairs  are  done,  take  care  that  some  one  agrees 
to  preserve  it. 

Damp  is  one  great  enemy  to  any  organ ;  sunshine  striking  on 
it  is  another.  Mice  eat  the  leather  of  the  bellows,  and  build  in 
the  pipes.  Bats  and  birds  occasionally  get  into  the  pipes,  and 
otherwise  damage  them.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to  be  able  to  get 
all  round  an  organ,  and  to  have  the  case  so  contrived  that  any 
part  can  be  got  at.  Be  careful  to  place  it  so  that  there  is  good 
ventilation  under  and  round  it. 

Mice  are  often  an  annoyance  in  churches,  as  they  eat  holes  in 
cloth  curtains  and  cushions,  and  the  leather  of  organ-bellows. 
Flies,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  a  great  nuisance  in 
churches;  they  get  into  the  hooks,  and  stain  the  wood  and 
cushions.  I  think  the  preparation  used  on  sheets  of  paper,  hy 
grocers  in  London,  might  be  used  with  advantage.  Moths  and 
bookworms  must  be  looked  after,  or  they  will  get  a  dwelling  from 
which  they  cannot  be  ousted.  Bats  stain  cushions  and  oak  very 
much,  but  I  do  not  know  how  these  gentry  can  be  caught,  unless 
by  a  net  and  lantern. 

I  have  now  given  you  shortly  my  conclusions  on  this  subject 
— omitting,  through  want  of  time,  most  of  my  reasons — and  have 
only  to  repeat  the  wish,  that  you  will  have  due  respect  for  the 
old  churches,  when  you  repair  them,  or  that  you  will  keep  your 
hands  off  them.  First  make  them  safe  and  water-tight  by  mend- 
ing the  walls  and  roof;  then  make  them  liturgical  by  mending 
the  pews  or  re-pewing ;  and  then  make  them  ornamental  by  mend- 
ing windows  and  doors,  and,  if  you  like,  by  putting  in  tiles, 
painted  glass,  floriated  iron-work,  &c.  &c.  I  hope  that  others 
will  keep  the  subject  before  you  and  other  architectural  societies. 
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Remarks  on  some  of  the  Churches  in  North  Craven.  Read  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  at  Skipton, 
1854.     By  William  Boyd,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Arncliffe. 

We  are  happily  fallen  on  times  in  which  there  needs  no  apology 
for  taking  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  a  Society  whose  chief 
aim  it  is  to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  and 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  the  county  of  York. 

For  we  are  to  consider  that  this  is  not  merely  an  association  of 
antiquarians,  who   meet   together  to    discuss  the    existence   or 
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probable  use  of  some  ancient  work  of  art,  or  even  for  the  mere 
revival  of  taste  and  propiiety  in  our  buildings  which  are  set  apart 
for  sacred  purposes — but  that  there  is  in  it  also  a  religious 
element,  a  purpose  wliich  looks  not  only  to  gratify  the  eye,  but 
to  further  and  promote  the  glory  of  God  by  encouraging  a  deeper 
regard  and  reverence  for  His  temples  and  holy  places. 

Other  similar  societies  have  been  peculiarly  successful  in  this 
respect ;  and  we  confidently  trust  that  a  visit  from  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  to  this  locality  wdll  j^roduce  favourable 
results,  in  encouraging  a  love  for  the  buildings  left  to  us  by  our 
forefathers,  and  in  promoting  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture in  general. 

The  district  to  which  I  would  limit  my  remarks  is  but  partially 
known,  and  the  churches  in  it  present  fewer  objects  and  points  of 
notice  than  perhaps  any  similar  number  elsewhere.  This  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  is,  chiefly  owing  to  a  geological  consideration.  It 
is  well  known  how  much  the  structure  of  our  churches,  especially 
as  concerns  their  ornamental  parts,  dejoends  on  the  ordinary  stone 
of  the  locality;  and  this,  if  generally  true,  is  perhaps  more 
observable  in  the  earlier  ages  of  church  building  than  in  the 
present,  when  so  many  means  are  available  in  overcoming  local 
difficulties.  When  most  of  our  North  Craven  churches  were 
built,  the  only  means  of  carriage  was  by  pack-horses  on  cause- 
w^ays — flat  stones  laid  where  the  ill-drained  state  of  the  country 
rendered  such  precautions  necessary  to  provide  even  a  tolerably 
dry  footing.  A  few  of  these  ancient  stones  still  remain,  though 
every  year  they  yield  to  the  improvement  and  progress  of  the 
times :  tliey  are  usually  to  be  seen  on  the  highest  parts  of  our 
country  roads,  as  afi'ording  a  better — i.e.,  drier  line,  than  the 
more  direct  course  of  the  valley.  This  impassable  state  of  the 
country  added  much  to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  transporting 
materials,  and  will,  in  a  great  measure,  show  how  the  earlier 
church  builders,  even  with  the  best  intentions  to  honour  God  in 
the  houses  they  builded  to  His  name,  w^ere  yet  driven  by  circum- 
stances to  use  the  materials  of  the  locality  :  for  we  may  not  deny 
to  them  a  principle  Avhich  seems,  in  former  days,  to  have  been 
universally  acknowledged — viz.,  to  give  to  Him  and  His  service 
of  our  best ; — the  best  knowledge — the  best  material — the  best 
workmanship  our  circumstances  can  command. 

Now,  in  what  are  called  the  ''  Dales"  (the  upper  valleys,  that 
is,  in  which  the  streams  which  so  beautifully  water  the  counti'y 
begin  their  course),  we  have  stone  enough,  as  our  very  name 
"  Craven"  implies,  but  none  suitable  for  the  fine  work  of  the 
church  architect.  The  ordinary  stone,  even  for  some  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  higher  valleys,  is  mountain  limestone — 
a  stone  wholly  unfit  for  building  purposes,  as  well  from  the  efl'ect 
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of  damp  upon  it,  as  from  its  not*  easily  yielding  a  surface  to  the 
cliisel,  and  also  from  its  brittle  fracture.  If  you  ascend,  as  I 
say,  about  a  thousand  feet,  the  fell  stone,  or  millstone  grit,  lies  on 
the  lime  ;  it  is  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  but  usually  of  a 
coarse,  hard,  and  what  is  called  "  hungry"  character.  This  was 
the  stone  invariably  used  in  the  churches  to  which  my  remarks 
refer,  and  I  think  its  rough  texture  will  mainly  account  for  the 
absolute  want  of  ornament  in  their  appeai-ance. 

The  deanery  of  Craven  is  most  fortunate  in  one  point — in 
having,  probably,  the  most  perfect  piece  of  local  topography  in 
the  language.  The  author.  Dr.  Whitaker,  combined  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  an  antiquarian  wdth  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Christian.  His  remarks  on  our  churches  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
and  are  written  in  a  spirit,  and  with  an  ecclesiastical  knowledge, 
for  in  advance  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  seems  himself, 
indeed,  to  be  conscious  of  no  less,  for  on  one  occasion,  after 
inveighing  against  the  wretched  character  of  some  church  im- 
provements which  were  going  on  in  his  lifetime,  and  giving  sug- 
gestions for  a  better  taste,  he  adds,  almost  prophetically — "  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  justice  of  these  remarks  comes  to  bo 
acknowledged;" — but  I  feel  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  give  the 
whole  passage  :  "  If  these  works  (of  repairs)  were  conducted  v»'ith 
a  proper  regard  for  antiquity,  the  failing  parts  restored  on  the 
model  and  with  the  same  materials  as  those  which  remain,  and  no 
feature  of  either  concealed  or  removed,  posterity  would  thank  us, 
not  only  for  transmitting  to  them  with  fidelity  many  venerable 
remains  of  ancient  art,  but  those  in  a  state  more  durable  and  less 
likely  to  become  burdensome  to  themselves  than  the  frail  and  un  • 
skilful  substitutions  of  the  present  day."  Would  that  such  a 
feeling  and  such  a  spirit  had  guided  some  of  our  church  restorers 
of  former  years  ! 

A  slight  inspection  of  the  churches  of  the  district  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  the  inference  which  Dr.  Whitaker  himself  draws — that 
there  have  been  only  two  great  eras  of  church  building  in  the 
district :  the  first  in  the  time  of  our  kings,  Henry  I.  and  II.,  and 
the  second  in  that  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 

It  is  not  meant  that  there  were  no  churches  here  before  the 
Conquest,  for  mention  is  made  of  several  in  "Domesday  Book," 
but  any  remains  of  that  era  are  unusually  scanty.  Perhaps  the 
only  positive  evidence  now  to  be  observed  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
curious,  though  rudely-executed  (in  fell-stone),  font  at  Burnsall. 
Whether  the  rude  square  font  at  Coniston  is  of  earlier  than 
Norman  date,  may  be  questioned ;  though  it  is  certainly  in  that 

*  I  have  been  told  that  among  the  crags  of  Coniston-on-Wharf,  there  is  a  band  of 
soft  and  workable  limestone,  which  hardens  to  tlie  weather,  and  which  indeed  I  liave 
seen  worked  in  an  arch  in  a  fire-place  in  the  village. 
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sacred  vessel  more  than  in  any  other  fragment,  that  we  might 
expect  to  find  a  remnant  of  a  former  age. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  curious  window-head  hxtely  brought  to  light 
in  the  same  chapel  may  claim  a  similarly  remote  date. 

Of  the  Norman  work  itself  which  remains,  the  character  is 
singularly  rude  and  void  of  ornament.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  single  zigzag  or  nail-head  moulding  in  the  wdiole  district, 
unless  it  may  be  on  a  discarded  cracked  font  at  Kirkby  Malham. 
Far  from  there  being  any  rich  moulding,  or  even  elegant  massive- 
ness,  which  the  style  is  capable  of,  there  is  no  trace  of  decoration. 
The  very  roughness  and  coarse  nature  of  the  fell-stone  seemed  to 
prevent  men,  whom  we  suppose  ready  to  offer  of  their  best,  from 
attempting  anything  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  the  style,  or  more 
than  what  was  needful  for  the  ritual  of  the  church.  Nevertheless 
traces  and  remains  of  Norman  work  are  visible  in  several  of  our 
churches.  The  best  example  perhaps  is  in  the  arcade  of  arches  at 
Horton,  in  Eibblesdale.  But  these  remains  are,  or  rather  were, 
rapidly  passing  away.  At  Kettlewell,  for  example,  where  Dr. 
Whitaker  speaks,  in  his  time,  "  of  a  church  wholly  Norman,  of 
high  antiquity,  without  column  or  side  aisles,  with  narrow,  round- 
headed  windows,"  all  is  gone.  Since  his  time,  the  unskilled  hand 
of  the  restorer  of  the  year  1800  has  been  villanously  at  work  ;  and 
in  the  plain  churchw^arden  building,  without  form  or  feature,  lite- 
rally left  not  a  stone  save  one  to  mark  the  existence  of  any  prior 
building.  This  is  a  large  circular  font  of  rough  fell-stone,  sup- 
ported on  four  rude  pedestals,  with  the  sliglitest  possible  ornament. 

The  little  chapel  of  Coniston,  in  the  parish  of  Burnsall  (whose 
situation  is  peculiarly  picturesque),  possesses  some  remains  of  this 
period,  and  is  fortunate  in  the  skill  which  has  lately  been  shown 
in  its  restoration.  The  original  building  seems  to  have  remained 
Avith  its  one  aisle,  and  arcade  of  two  plain  circular  and  two  pointed 
arches,  till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  almost  untouched.  But 
the  exterior  they  then  erected  was  of  a  very  meagre,  and  almost 
grotesque  character :  and  yet  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  in 
that  they  spared  the  interesting  relics  of  a  bygone  age ;  around 
which,  as  a  nucleus,  the  higher  knowledge  and  deeper  feeling  of 
our  own  day  has  encircled  a  very  suitable  structure,  which  har- 
monizes well  with  the  old  work  and  with  the  adjacent  scenery. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  there  ever  having  been  any  towers  in  the 
original  Norman  buildings,  for  I  cannot,  with  some,  affix  that 
date  to  the  tower  of  Hubberholme, — and  yet  the  existence  in  the 
tower  of  ArncliflPe  (which  is  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time)  of  a  bell  of 
much  greater  antiquity,  certainly  makes  a  difficulty.  The  bell 
itself  speaks  its  own  antiquity,  and  is  not  without  interest,  bear- 
ing this  inscription  in  monkish  rhyme  :  "  Petre  poli  clavis,  fac 
ut  intremus,  prece  quavis."  There  is  a  common  tradition  about 
the  bells  in  almost  every  belfry,  especially  if  one  is  a  little  larger 
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or  Diore  sonorous  than  usual,  that  they  were  brought  from  some 
not- distant  abbey  church.  Possibly  the  Arnclifte  bell  may  have 
been  presented  from  some  such  source  after  the  building  of  the 
tower,  which  is  confirmed  perhaps  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
church  is  not  dedicated  to  S.  Peter,  but  to  S.  Oswald,  the 
Christian  king  of  Northumbria.  Dr.  Whitaker  says,  that  in  his 
time  there  "  remained  only  one  cylindrical  column  of  the  original 
structure  of  Arncliffe  :"  in  the  restorations  that  have  been  made 
within  these  few  years,  it  was  interesting  to  meet  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  capital  of  this  very  column,  Avhich  had  been 
broken  up  and  built  into  the  wall, — the  shaft  itself,  I  fancy,  is 
now  a  garden  roller  in  the  parish. 

Hubberholme  Chapel  has  some  Norman  features,  although 
Dr.  Whitaker  supposes  the  piers  and  arches  on  the  south  may 
have  been  Saxon.  Certainly,  they  are  peculiarly  rude  (and  yet 
their  very  rudeness,  with  their  antiquity  and  their  locality  con- 
sidered, gives  them  a  measure  of  interest),  and  unmarked  by  the 
slightest  attempt  at  moulding  or  ornament;  but  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say  that  he  is  right.  The  font  has  some  interest,  from  having 
had  (as  I  imagine)  its  original  form  of  a  circular  basin  cut  down 
to  the  most  unusual  shape  of  an  heptagon, — unusual,  for  I  think 
there  are  only  some  six  or  seven  in  the  kingdom.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  this  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  symbolism  as 
to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  workman  of  a  much  later  time ;  for 
the  ornaments,  or  designs,  on  each  of  the  seven  sides  are  ill- 
wrought,  and  as  far  as  I  can  divine,  most  unmeaning.  The  chief 
ground  for  this  opinion  is  the  remains  of  the  Norman  embattled 
moulding,  traceable  on  the  circular  base  on  which  the  font 
stands. 

Leaving  the  Norman  period,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  remark- 
able that  within  a  radius  of  about  twelve  miles,  with  sixteen  or 
seventeen  churches,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  fragment  of  work 
of  any  sort  till  you  come  to  the  Perpendicular  epoch,  a  period  of 
nearly  400  years.  (The  only  exceptions  I  know  of  are  the  west 
window  at  Linton,  and  two  rude  two-light  windows  in  the  south 
aisle  of  Burnsall.) 

What  were  the  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  this  so  general 
a  fact,  and  yet  so  unusual  ?  Dr.  Whitaker  suggests  that  the 
rude  structures  were  so  solidly  constructed  as  to  defy,  for  that 
length  of  time,  the  storms  and  ravages  of  even  a  Craven  winter. 
And  there  is  certainly  something  in  the  circular  arch  spanning  a 
small  space  (in  Hubberholme,  only  15  ft.  8  in.),  and  supported  by 
heavy  cylindrical  piers,  in  thick  walls  pierced  only  l3y  small 
apertures,  better  calculated  than  a  later  and  lighter  style  of 
building  to  resist  the  unavoidable  encroachments  of  time.  Pro- 
bably they  remained  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  lords  to 
Avhom  the  manors  beloiiged  were  usually  absent,  and  were  more 
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interested  perhaps  in  beautifying  Bolton  or  Fountains  than  their 
own  village  churches,  leaving  their  simple  tenants  to  be  content 
with  their  ruder  edifices, — that  is,  they  seem  not  to  have  yielded 
(as  most  other  localities  were  wont  to  yield)  to  the  improvements 
and  changes  of  style  which  arose  from  time  to  time  in  church 
architecture,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  followed,  in  some 
cases,  almost  as  recklessly  as  a  fashion  of  the  present  day.  In 
any  repairs  that  might  be  needed,  their  want  of  wealth,  and  espe- 
cially of  stone  adapted  to  work  out  more  elaborate  ornament, 
w^ould  unite  to  keep  them  satisfied  with  their  buildings  as  they 
were,  so  long  as  they  were  tolerably  sound  and  weathertight. 

But,  at  all  events,  the  lover  of  architectural  beauty,  wdiether  of 
design  or  workmanship,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  regret,  that  (from 
v/hatever  cause)  of  that  very  period  in  which  science  and  art 
arose  to  their  highest  perfection,  there  should  not  be  a  single 
specimen  in  a  single  parish  church  in  the  deanery  of  North 
Criiven. 

Of  the  remains  of  the  Pc?^j9e;i<://ic?(/a7*  period  there  is  but  little 
peculiar.  Church  restoration  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  a 
fashion,  introduced,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  by  the  impaired 
state  of  the  buildings.  Many,  no  doubt,  w^ere  entirely  rebuilt, 
with  the  addition  of  a  tower.  •  These  towers  are  all  very  similar 
in  character :  rude  and  massive,  and  although  without  ornament, 
yet  in  some  instances  not  without  a  certain  fair  proportion,  as  in 
Gargrave,  Kirkby  Malham,  or  Burnsall, — but  how  different  from 
the  towers  of  Somersetshire,  or  the  districts  where  a  finer  stone 
was  readily  attainable.  But  even  in  the  churches  themselves 
there  was  not  much  show  of  ornament  in  pinnacle,  or  buttress,  or 
window  tracery  :  the  almost  universal  type  of  the  latter  being  a 
ilat-headed  wdndow  in  the  north  and  south  sides,  with  a  large 
many-lighted  opening  in  the  east.  I  have  observed,  in  many 
churches  rebuilt  at  this  period,  a  great  confusion  in  marking  out, 
either  internally  or  externally,  the  limits  of  the  chancel  (as  in 
Kirkby  Malham,  Gargrave,  Giggieswick) ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, there  are  no  chancel- arches  :  there  is  not  one  (old  one)  in 
the  deanery. 

The  best  specimen  of  this  style  in  the  deanery  is  Kirkby  Mal- 
ham. It  is  entirely  of  this  period,  of  large  area,  and  of  unifoi'm 
appearance  ;  and  you  can  only  trace  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
previous  worshippers  by  sundry  cofiin-lids  of  stone  that  have 
been  ruthlessly  built  into  the  walls ;  or  in  the  old  font,  whose 
moulding  claims  Norman  ancestry  at  the  least.  The  piers  have 
the  peculiarity  of  being  niched  to  the  west  only,  containing,  in 
some  instances,  a  monogram  under  a  rudely  executed  canopy  of 
coarse  red  fell- stone. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  this  period — a  remnant  that  takes 
us  back  into  former  times.     It  is  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
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"loft  lor  the  rood"  in  the  little  chapel  of  Hubherholme.  Kood- 
screens,  of  course,  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  lofts  were  destroyed 
by  order,  and  therefore  are  not  frequently  met  with.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  rude  as  the  stonework  around.  On  the  east  side  the 
pierced  panelling  still  remains  with  a  little  of  the  red  and  yellow 
colouring,  or  paint.  On  the  west  the  panelling  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  the  tables  of  commandments.  It  is  only  8ft.  8in. 
from  the  ground,  and  Cft.  wide ;  the  entrance  is  built  up,  evi- 
dently at  the  north  side  of  the  easternmost  pier.  It  bears  its 
own  date,  1558 — the  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  which 
gives  rise  to  some  humorous  remarks  of  Dr.  Whitaker.* 

Dr.  Whitaker  refers  most  feelingly  to  the  deplorable  taste  which 
misled  the  church  menders,  you  cannot  call  them  church  restorers, 
of  his  day.  After  speaking  of  the  lengthy  duration  of  the  Nor- 
man work,  then  of  that  of  Henry  YII.  and  YIII.,  he  foretells 
that  the  miserable  work  he  speaks  of  will  not  endure  for  one  hun- 
dred years ;  and  in  more  cases  than  one  his  guess  has  not  been 
far  fi'om  the  truth.  Not,  indeed,  that  time  or  decay  had  in  all 
cases  made  reparations  necessary  (though  in  some  it  undoubtedly 
had),  but  the  better  taste,  the  improved  feeling,  which  in  its 
measure  have  penetrated  even  to  this  corner  of  the  county,  could 
not  endure  to  look  upon  such  unseemly  conventicles  (as  he  calls 
them),  and  in  more  instances  than  one  have  led  to  the  most 
tasteful  restorations. 

How  reckless  as  well  as  ignorant  must  have  been  the  church 
restorers  of  the  last  century,  we  may  gather  from  the  subject  of 
stained  glass.  Several  windows,  and  parts  of  windows,  are  known 
to  have  been  extant  (as  in  Rylstone  and  Arncliife),  and  now 
scarce  a  fragment  can  be  found;  a  solitary  A.  P.  you  have  seen 
this  morning,  marking  as  a  relic  the  pious  benefactress  of  Skip- 
ton,  and,  beyond  a  square  inch  or  two,  you  will  search  in  vain 
for  more.  It  is  curious  how  rapidly  taste  and  knowledge  in 
ecclesiastical  details  have  grown  almost  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Those  who  were  forward  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
in  building,  may  almost  envy  him  of  the  present  day  who  has  at 
his  command  the  advanced  science  of  our  architects,  and  the 
improved  workmanship  of  our  masons,  as  well  as  the  more  culti- 
vated taste  of  our  churchwardens.  The  spirit  of  restoration  has 
ceased  to  be  destructive,  and  is  wisely  jealous  in  retaining  any 
goodly  feature  of  a  former  age,  which  is  strong  enough  and 
worthy  enough  to  remain  to  the  future.  To  show  that  architects 
themselves  improve  in  taste  and  knowledge,  I  could  point  to  two 
buildings  by  the  same  artist,  built  within  ten  or  twelve  years  of 

*  "Anno  D'i  M°cccccxviii.  Hoc  orvs  erat  Will'mi  Iake  CAnrET.  The 
carpenter  was  very  idly  employed  ;  for  in  that  same  year,  1558,  Queen  Mary's  death 
put  an  end  to  the  worship  of  images,  and  therefore  to  the  use  of  roodlofts  in  English 
churches." — Vr.  W.  The  Doctor  is  a  little  severe  on  the  carpenter,  for  Mary's  death 
was  not  till  November  17. 
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each  other,  but  widely  diiferent  in  detail  and  character,  and 
feeling. 

But,  indeed,  church  builders  of  the  present  day  have  many 
advantages  ;  even  in  the  most  remote  places,  our  improved  roads, 
no  longer  confined  to  the  stepping-stones  of  a  pack-horse,  enable 
us  to  send  to  the  finer  and  more  distant  quarries  for  abetter  stone 
where  it  has  been  needed,  and  used  for  many  recent  improvements 
which  now  adorn  the  district. 

It  may  be  out  of  place  to  mention  any  one  example  of  resto- 
ration where  there  are  really  so  many  of  excellence.  Of  the 
smallest  chapel,  I  know  of  no  more  successful  treatment  than 
that  of  Halton  Gill.  For  a  small  village  church,  Langcliffe  is  a 
specimen  worthy  of  all  imitation ;  and  for  a  building  of  more 
size  and  pretension,  few  may  surpass  the  handsome  and  costly 
structure  at  Gargrave  (replacing,  save  the  tower,  a  ruinous  church 
chiefly  of  Perpendicular  date). 

The  church  at  Skipton  does  not  come  within  my  limits,  though 
I  think  you  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  main  it  confirms  Avhat  I 
have  ventured  to  say ;  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for  observing,  that 
we  are  all  anxiously  watching  to  see  hov/  faithfully  our  metro- 
polis will  employ  the  architectural  skill  and  science  of  our  pro- 
gressive age ;  how  they  w^ill  put  forth  all  their  efforts  to  secure  a 
suitable  restoration  of  their  noble  church,  which  shall  exhibit  to 
the  neighbourhood  a  model  of  all  that  is  desirable,  all  that  is 
comely,  in  the  house  of  God. 


On  the  Priory  of  S.  Mary  at  Bridlington.  Kead  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  held  in 
the  Priory  Gatehouse,  Bridlington,  August  29,  1854.  By 
William  Hey  Dykes,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Some  brief  particulars  relating  to  the  once  stately  house  within 
the  compass  of  whose  precincts  we  are  now  assembled,  wdll  justly 
be  expected  upon  the  present  occasion.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
task  of  drawing  up  these  particulars  w^ould  have  fallen  into  far 
abler  hands  than  mine,  and  that  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  gentleman  under 
Avhose  superintendence  the  work  of  restoration  has  been  so  happily 
commenced,  would  have  read  a  paper  upon  the  Priory,  and  laid 
before  us  the  result  of  his  investigations.  I  deeply  regret,  how* 
ever,  that  he  is  prevented  being  with  us  upon  this  occasion,  and 
that  I  am  therefore  constrained,  most  unworthily,  in  some  mea- 
sure to  endeavour  to  supply  his  place. 

The  Priory  of  S.  Mary  at  Bridlington  was  founded,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  L,  by  Walter  de  Gant,  son 
of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  to  whom  the  manoi  of  Bridlington,  with  other 
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extensive  possessions  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  had  hecn 
given  by  the  Conc[neror,  whom  he  had  accompanied  into  Eng- 
land, and  who  was  son  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  nephew 
of  Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  queen.  For  the  charter  of  foun- 
dation, I  must  refer  you  to  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  where  it  is 
given  in  full,  together  with  the  confirmation  of  the  same  hy 
King  Henry  I.  By  this  charter,  Walter  declares  that  he  has 
established  canons  regular  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  of  Bridling- 
ton, and  given  to  them  whatever  he  is  possessed  of  within  the 
same  township,  besides  several  churches,  and  those  lands  which 
his  vassals  had  themselves  given.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Bishop  Tanner,  that  this  document  has  rather  the  appearance  of 
being  a  grant  to  an  existing  establishment  than  of  being  the 
charter  of  an  original  foundation ;  and  there  is  some  ground  for 
imas^inins^  this  to  have  been  the  case  ;  for  as  I  shall  hereafter 
show  you  that  there  was,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastery,  an  old  church  remaining  within  its  precincts  which 
had  been  desecrated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  bakehouse  and 
brewhouse,  but  which  was  then  said  to  have  been  in  former  times 
a  nunnery  ;  and  as  we  have  no  record  of  such  an  establishment 
having  ever  existed  along  with  the  priory,  we  may  i-easonably 
suppose  that  the  nunnery  had  preceded  it  in  date,  and  that  it  was 
of  Saxon  foundation,  as  independent  evidence  would  seem  to 
render  probable,  and  that  it  may  possibly  have  owed  its  origin 
either  to  S.  Hilda  of  Whitby,  or  to  some  disciple  of  hers. 

We  learn  from  Domesday  Book  that  there  was  a  church  at 
Bridlington  at  the  time  of  that  survey,  and  this  may  possibly  have 
been  the  one  which  was  used  by  the  sisterhood.  In  all  probability, 
however,  the  house  had  been  dispersed  in  the  general  ruin  of  the 
Northern  monasteries  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes ;  and  its 
desolate  state  may  have  suggested  to  Walter  de  Gant,  the  new 
lord  of  Bridlington,  the  refounding  of  the  establishment  upon 
another  basis.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  an  Austin  Priory,  the  house  owed  its  foundation  to 
Walter  de  Gant,  both  from  the  terms  of  the  charter  to  which  I 
have  referred  you,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  order  had  only  just 
then  been  introduced  into  England. 

This  order  of  the  Augustinian,  or  Black  Canons,  it  will  be 
remembered,  formed  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  monks  and 
secular  clergy,  less  strict  in  their  discipline  than  the  former,  yet, 
nevertheless,  tied  down  by  their  rules  to  a  life  in  common  of 
study  and  devotion,  from  which  the  latter  were  exempt.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  wished  to  lead  contemplative  lives  in 
the  retirement  of  woods  and  solitudes,  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  like  other  of  the  severer  orders,  but  strove  rather  to  wrestle, 
as  from  a  castle,  with  the  world,  and  to  do  with  its  daily  Hfe* 
They,  consequently,  were  frequently  to  be  found  in  towns,  and 
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they  did  not  object  to  attend  to  parochial  duties.  To  this  fact  it 
is  to  be  attributed  that  many  of  the  naves  of  their  noble  churches 
still  remain  to  us,  Avhich  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  parish 
churches,  ^Yhilst  the  chcnrs  which  were  appropriated  to  the  canons 
have  been  given  up  to  decay.  In  Yorkshire,  the  order  possessed 
numerous  houses,  of  which  8.  Oswald's  at  Nostel,  Bolton  in 
Craven,  Guisborough,  Drax,  NeAvburgh,  Kirkham,  &c.,  may 
be  mentioned.  Of  Bolton,  as  you  will  remember,  I  gave  you 
some  account  at  our  last  meeting,  and  both  there  and  he]*e  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  existing  portions  of  the  priory  are  the  same 
— namely,  the  nave  of  the  church,  which  is  retained  for  parochial 
purposes,  and  the  entrance  gateway.  At  Bolton,  however,  some 
beautiful  ruins  of  the  choir  and  transepts  remain,  together  with  frag- 
ments of  the  domestic  buildings,  whilst  here  not  a  vestige  of  them 
is  to  be  seen,  and  the  infinitely  grander  proportions  of  wdiat  is  left 
makes  us  doubly  regretful  for  what  we  have  lost.  We  are,  how- 
ever, fortunate  in  possessing  an  interesting  document,  compiled 
by  King  Henry  VIII. 's  commissioners,  to  which  I  shall  here- 
after refer  you,  describing  the  state  of  the  Priory  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  :  and  this  may,  in  some  measure,  compensate 
us  for  the  lack  of  the  ruins  which  we  had  at  Bolton  to  guide  us 
in  our  endeavours  to  trace  out  the  former  character  of  the  pile. 

But,  before  speaking  of  the  architectural  features,  I  must  say  a 
few  more  words  respecting  the  establishment  itself,  which  we  have 
seen  founded — or,  more  probably,  refounded — by  Walter  de  Gant, 
early  in  the  twelfth  century.  And  here  I  shall  be  very  brief,  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  but  little  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  the  brother- 
hood, and  what  little  there  is  has  been  already  most  fully  related 
by  the  late  Eev.  Marmaduke  Prickett,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Priory,  to  which  I  would  beg  to  confess  the  obligations  which  I 
owe.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  routine  of  the  cloister  could 
furnish  many  incidents  of  interest  to  narrate ;  and  useful  and 
valuable  as  the  lives  of  its  inmates  may  have  been,  we  can  never 
be  surprised  if  we  find  the  history  of  a  monastery  consisting  of 
little  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  new  grants  and  privileges 
conferred,  or  an  occasional  mention  of  some  celebrated  ecclesiastic 
who  studied  within  its  walls. 

The  Priory  of  Bridlington  was  endowed  with  great  liberality  by 
its  founder,  and  riches  constantly  poured  in  upon  it.  An  accurate 
account  of  the  possessions  of  the  house  is  preserved  to  us,  toge- 
ther with  the  various  deeds  of  gift  in  the  Bridlington  Coucher, 
or  Register-book,  a  small-sized  folio,  on  parchment,  containing 
upwards  of  one  thousand  pages,  which  is  still  extant,  and  from 
which  an  elaborate  abstract  has  been  given  by  Burton,  in  his 
Monasticon  Eboracense.  King  Henry  I.,  besides  confirming  the 
gifts  of  Walter  de  Gant  and  his  vassals,  added  lands  of  his  own. 
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and  subsequently  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  full  and  com- 
plete civil  jurisdiction  within  the  manor  and  township  of  Brid- 
lington. His  successor,  Stephen,  gave  them  the  port  and  harbour 
of  Bridlington,  with  all  wreck  of  sea  wdiich  should  happen  between 
the  dykes  known  as  Earl  Dyke  and  Flaynborough  Dyke.  King 
John,  for  the  further  benefit  of  the  monastery,  in  the  year  1200, 
added  a  license  for  it  to  hold  annually  a  fair,  to  continue  two  days 
— namely,  on  the  Eve  and  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  ;  and  also  a  weekly  market. 

About  this  same  date,  we  find  the  prior  and  convent  complain- 
ing to  the  Pope  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  who  had,  as 
they  state,  on  visiting  one  of  their  churches,  "  travelled  with 
ninety-seven  horses,  twenty-one  dogs,  and  three  hawks;  wdiereby," 
they  pathetically  relate,  ''  more  of  their  goods  had  been  consumed 
in  one  short  hour  than  would  have  maintained  the  Avhole  house  for 
a  long  while."  The  Pope  accordingly  gave  orders  that,  in  future, 
the  archdeacon  should  not  presume  to  journey  v/ith  a  larger  retinue 
than  had  been  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  by  which  it  had 
been  enjoined  that,  on  their  visitations,  an  archbishop  should  not 
have  more  than  fifty  horses  in  his  train,  a  bishop  thirty,  a  legate 
tv/enty-five,  and  an  archdeacon  seven,  which,  after  all,  I  should 
conceive  to  have  been  quite  a  sufiiciently  liberal  allowance. 

In  the  next  century,  John  de  Bridhngton,  one  of  the  noblest 
men  whom  this  monastery  ever  produced,  for  seventeen  years  pre- 
sided over  it  as  prior.  His  sanctity  and  humility  are  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1879,  numerous 
miracles  are  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb.  He  was 
subsequently  canonized  as  a  saint ;  and  his  remains  were  trans- 
lated, with  great  pomp,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  to  a  stately  shrine  at  the  back 
of  the  high  altar,  to  which  numerous  pilgrimages  were  made,  and 
which  was,  doubtless,  the  source  of  much  wealth  to  the  church. 

Of  other  celebrated  men  who  were  members  of  this  house  pass- 
ing mention  should  be  made  of  Robert,  surnamed  the  Scribe,  one 
of  the  early  priors,  who  left  upwards  of  tw^enty  works,  several  of 
which  are  still  extant,  chiefly  comruentaries  upon  the  Scriptures 
and  works  of  the  Fathers.  Gregory  de  Bridhngton,  a  canon 
and  precentor  of  this  house,  also  left  many  sermons  and  com- 
mentaries upon  the  Scriptures.  Wilham  de  Newburgh,  whose 
Chronicle  of  English  History,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign 
of  King  John,  is  well  known,  received  his  early  education  here. 
Piers  Langtoft,  who  w\as  also  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land in  verse,  written  in  Norman  French,  from  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  was  also  canon  here. 
So  also  was  Sir  George  Ripley,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and 
alchemist  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  who  Avrote  numerous 
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works  on  science  and  alchemy,  as  also  the  lives  of  S.  John  de 
Bridlington  and  S.  Botolph,  and  some  theological  treatises.* 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  In  the  year  1388,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  whicli  had  heen  sustained  through  the  ravages 
of  pirates,  King  Richard  II.  gave  licence  to  the  convent  to  fortify 
the  j)i*iory  ^Yitll  walls  and  gates  of  stone ;  and  to  this  period  we 
may  douhtless  ascrihe  the  erection  of  the  building  in  Avhich  we 
are  now  assembled. 

Shortly  after  this  the  monastery  was  enriched  by  a  grant  of 
the  church  of  Scarborough,  which  had  previously  itself  been  a 
priory  church,  subject  to  the  Abbey  of  Cisteaux,  in  France,  but 
which,  at  the  suppression  of  the  alien  priories,  was  given  up  to 
Bridlington  by  King  Henry  IV.,  and  confirmed  successivelv  by 
Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  IV. 

The  act  for  the  suppression  of  alien  priories,  from  which 
themselves  reaped  benefit,  the  convent  doubtless  witnessed  with 
satisfaction,  but  in  the  year  153G  they  were  filled  with  dismay  at 
seeing  another  act  pass  for  the  suppression  of  all  the  lesser 
monasteries  whose  income  did  not  amount  to  200^.  a  year.  As 
the  yearly  revenue  of  Bridlington  Priory  was  nearly  treble  this 
sum,  the  act  did  not  afi:ect  it,  but  far-seeing  men  well  knew  that 
the  ruin  of  the  lesser  houses  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  prelude 
to  the  destruction  of  the  greater;  and  William  AVood,  the  Prior 
of  Bridlington,  appears,  consequently,  to  have  taken  active  part 
in  the  risings  in  the  North  v/hich  followed  the  carrying  out  of  this 
measure,  with  the  object  of  replacing  the  monks  of  the  dissolved 
houses  in  possession  of  their  churches.  These  risings,  as  is 
well  known,  were  soon  quelled,  and  the  leaders  apprehended ;  and 
among  them  the  Prior  of  Bridlington,  together  with  the  Abbots 
of  Fountains,  Rievaulx,  and  Jervaulx,  were  taken  and  hanged  for 
high  treason.  As  the  law  was  then  interpreted,  the  attainder  of 
the  head  of  a  monastery  involved  the  suppression  of  the  house  over 
which  he  presided,  and  thus,  in  the  year  1537,  fell  the  Priory  of 
S.  Mary  of  Bridlington,  after  a  continuance  of  upwards  of  four 
centuries  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  canons  were  at  once 
ejected  and  turned  adrift  upon  the  world;  the  stately  buildings 
were  soon  laid  low,  and  the  lands  and  treasure  confiscated.  The 
possessions  of  the  house,  we  are  told,  were  valued  at  (jS2l.  ISs.  del. 
in  the  gross,  and  54 7L  6s.  W^d.  in  the  clear.  These  were  forfeited 
to  the  king's  uses,  and  were  speedily  granted  out  into  lay  hands, 
reserving  only  a  stipend  of  81.  a  year  for  the  new  incumbent,  who 

*  Ixudc  skctcljcs  of  the  tombs  of  Sir  George  lUpley  and  Prior  Gregory,  and  two 
others,  one  of  which  I  suspect  to  be  the  shrine  of  S.  John  de  Bridlington,  from  the 
destroyed  choir  of  Biidlington,  are  preserved  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  Harh  MS8. 
Vitell.  E.  Copies  of  them  are  given  by  Prickett  in  the  second  edition  of  his  History 
of  the  Priory. 
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was  required  to  perform  the  parochial  duties  which  liad  liitherto 
been  discharged  by  the  canons. 

The  buiklings  of  the  monastery  woukl  appear  to  have  stood 
for  a  couple  of  years  longer.  A  letter  which  is  extant  from 
Kichard  Bellycys,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Cromwell,  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  date  of  November,  1538,  after  describing  the 
work  of  demolition  that  was  going  on  at  Jervaulx,  proceeds : — 
"As  for  Byrdlington,  I  have  doyn  nothing  there  as  yet,  but 
sparethe  itt  to  March  next,  bycause  the  days  now  are  so  short, 
and  from  such  tyme  as  I  begyn  I  trust  shortly  to  dyspatche  it 
after  sucli  fashion  that  when  all  is  fynished  I  trust  your  lordshipp 
shall  that  think  that  I  have  bene  no  evyll  howsbound  in  all  such 
things  as  your  lordshipp  hath  appoynted  me  to  doo.  And  thus 
the  Holy  Ghost  ever  preserve  your  lordshipp  in  honor."  And 
doubtless  this  promise  given  was  most  faithfully  fulfilled,  for  the 
proofs  of  it  are  but  too  plainly  before  our  eyes.  In  order,  how- 
ever, duly  to  appreciate  Mr.  Richard  Bellycys's  zeal  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  work,  we  must  seek  to  obtain  some  clearer  views 
respecting  the  former  character  of  the  pile.  And  here  we  may  be 
thankful  that  the  commissioners  in  a  report,  which  was  intended 
chiefly  to  give  some  notion  of  the  amount  of  available  materials, 
have  left  us  interesting  particulars  which  enable  us  to  form  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  ancient  state  of  this  priory ;  and  which, 
in  the  absence  of  actual  details,  is  of  invaluable  service  to  us. 

As  the  boundary  walls  with  which  the  establishment  was  sur- 
rounded in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  have  been  utterly  destroyed, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  amount  of  ground  was  that  was 
covered  with  buildings,  but  it  must  have  been  very  extensive. 
Four  gates  are  said  to  have  opened  into  the  enclosure,  of  which 
only  one,  the  Bayle  gate,  above  which  we  are  now  assembled,  has 
been  preserved.  This  fortunately  was  saved,  in  consequence  of 
this  chamber  having  been  the  one  in  which  the  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prior  was  exercised,  and  so  passing  with  the  manor, 
when  purchased  by  the  town,  into  their  possession,  and  thus 
becoming  the  Town  Hall.* 

Through  this  gateway  we  enter  the  close  of  the  Priory,  which 
doubtless  was  usually  open  to  the  town,  and  in  which  the  fair 
granted  by  King  John  was,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  held. 
Northward  of  the  gatehouse  was  the  guest-hall,  with  lodgings  and 
stables  connected  with  it,  for  such  strangers  as  visited  the  monas- 
tery, who  here,  during  times  whilst  inns  were  scarce,  met  with 
every  attention  and  hospitality  that  the  church  could  bestow. 
For  with  what  crimes  soever  the  monks  of  old  may  be  charged, 

The  ancient  arms  of  the  priory — per  pale,  sable  and  argent,  three  Bs  counter- 
changed  of  the  field— which  appear  upon  this  gateway,  are  now  appropriated  by  the 
town. 
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neglect   of  the  apostolic  injunctions  for  the   entertainment  of 
strangers  cannot  he  hrovight  against  them. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  close  is  to  he  seen  the  nohle  west  front 
of  the  church,  and  immediately  adjoining  it,  on  the  south,  lay 
the  mansion  of  the  prior.  The  church  was  of  the  usual  cruci- 
form plan,  and  appears  to  have  heen  ahout  860  feet  in  length. 
It  had  the  parochial  cemetery  on  the  north  and  the  monastic 
huildings  on  the  south.  At  the  intersection  of  the  cross  was  a 
lofty  tower,  and  two  others  at  the  west  end  would  seem  never  to 
have  heen  completed.  Judging  from  the  present  east  wall  of  the 
church,  the  choir  and  transepts  have  prohahly  not  heen  in  the 
same  line  with  the  nave,  hut  presented  that  inclination  to  the 
north,  in  a  very  remarkahle  degree,  which  is  not  unfrequently  to 
he  found  in  our  old  churches.  To  account  for  this  peculiarity 
manv  ingenious  theories  have  heen  suggested,  hut  I  must  confess 
that  I  never  yet  heard  one  which  seemed  to  me  to  he  fully  satis- 
factory. 'J'he  Ahhey  Church  of  Whithy,  it  will  be  I'ememhered, 
presents  this  irregularity  in  a  striking  degree,  hut  the  deflection 
of  the  choir  appears  to  have  heen  even  greater  here  than  at 
AVhithy. 

The  nave  is  of  very  nohle  proportions,  being  ten  bays  in  length, 
and  the  choir  I  conceive  to  have  been  of  seven,  like  those  of 
Eievaulx  and  Whitby.  It  would  appear  that  the  choir  was  of 
First  Pointed  character,  with  the  exception  of  later  insertions. 
We  are  told  that  it  had  in  its  north  aisle  "  eleven  narrow^  glass 
windows  all  of  one  height ;"  I  therefore  imagine  that  it  had  five 
bays  containing  couplets  like  those  in  the  same  side  of  the  nave, 
while  one  for  some  cause  or  other  had  only  a  single  lancet,  and 
the  most  western  bay  would  doubtless  be  engaged  in  the  aisle  of 
the  transept.  The  east  front  I  doubt  not  originally  resembled 
those  of  Kievaulx  and  Whitby ;  it  had,  we  are  told,  "  eleven  win- 
dows, whereof  ten  be  of  one  light,  and  one  of  three  lights."  I 
therefore  suppose  that  it  had  two  tiers  of  three  lancets  each,  with 
a  three-light  window  in  the  gable,  and  couplets  at  the  ends,  as 
well  as  at  the  sides,  of  the  aisles.*  The  roof,  however,  I  con- 
ceive had  lost  its  lofty  pitch.  We  are  told  that  the  choir  was 
"well  covered  with  wainscot;"  I  suspect  this  implies  that  the  roof 
was  one  of  ornamental  character,  and  therefore  of  late  date,  and 
not  like  the  rude  roofs  which  we  usually  find  of  the  First  Pointed 

*  When  this  paper  was  read  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  choir  had  consisted  of  six 
bays  only,  and  that  the  eleven  windows  mentioned  in  the  east  front  were  exclusive 
of  those  in  the  aisles,  consequently  that  the  choir  had  presented  two  tiers  of  five 
lancets  each,  and  that  there  had  been  an  altar  underneath  each  of  these.  Subse- 
quent reflection  has,  however,  convinced  uie  that  if,  as  I  presume,  the  bays  of  the 
choir  were  of  about  the  same  proportions  as  those  in  the  nave,  there  must  have  been 
seven  bays ;  and  that,  as  the  width  of  the  choir  between  the  pillars  did  not  much 
exceed  thirty  feet,  there  could  not  have  been  space  for  more  than  three  altars  against 
its  eastern  wall.    I  have  therefore  altered  the  paper  as  above. 
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period ;  and  as  we  are  also  told  that  the  tower  was  "  high/  I  sup- 
pose that  this  was  of  Third  Pointed  character,  or  had  been  added  to 
in  Perpendicular  times.  In  fact,  the  settlements  which  it  caused 
in  the  eastern  bays  of  the  nave  prove  plainly  that  it  was  erected 
or  raised  subsequently  to  them;  and  when  this  was  done,  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  original  high-pitched  roof  of  the  choir  had 
been  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  one  of  more  elaborate  work- 
manship and  of  lower  elevation,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
nave,  and  we  may  then  presume  that  a  triplet  of  lancets,  with 
which  the  gable  may  probably  have  originally  been  filled,  gave 
place  to  a  three-light  window  of  later  date.*  These  alterations, 
it  is  most  likely  to  suppose,  may  have  followed  soon  after  the 
canonization  of  S.  John  de  Bridlington,  and  have  been  the  first 
fruits  of  the  offerings  made  at  his  shrine. 

The  choir,  we  are  told,  was  separated  from  the  nave,  but  bv 
what  kind  of  screen  we  are  not  informed.  The  stalls  of  the  choii* 
were  newly  made  "  after  the  right  goodly  fashion."  They  were 
therefore  in  all  probability  erected  about  the  same  time  when  I 
imagine  that  the  other  alterations  of  the  choir  and  tower  were 
carried  on,  and  possibly,  like  them,  may  have  been  the  consequence 
of  off'erings  made  at  the  shrine  of  S.  John  de  Bridlington.  The 
reredos  of  the  high  altar  I  suppose  to  have  been  of  about  the 
same  date.  It  must  have  been  a  most  glorious  composition,  and 
of  very  similar  character  with  the  noble  ones  in  the  Abbey  Church 
of  S.  Albans  and  Winchester  Cathedral.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  "  of  great  height,  excellently  well  wrought,  and  as  well  gilted, 
representing  Christ  at  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  the  twelve 
Apostles,  with  divers  other  great  images."  Immediately  at  the 
back  of  this,  in  a  small  chapel  raised  on  high,  was  the  stately 
shrine  in  which  lay  the  body  of  S.  John  de  Bridlington. f  Under- 
neath this  shrine  we  are  told  were  "  five  chapels  with  five  altars, 
and  small  tables  of  alabaster  and  images."  It  is  not,  I  conceive, 
meant  that  these  chapels  were  in  a  crypt  beneath  the  chapel  of 
S.  John,  but  I  should  rather  imagine  that  they  were  bevond  it,  on 
a  much  lower  level,  immediately  against  the  east  wall,  one  altar 
being  at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the  choir ; 
and  that  they  bore  the  same  relative  position  to  the  shrine  of  S. 
John,  that  the  altars  in  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  at  Durham 
did  to   the  shrine  of  S.  Cuthbert.     That  the  eastern  ends  of  the 

*  Possibly  the  two  smaller  of  these  lancets  may  have  been  left,  while  the  taller 
one  in  the  centre  had  been  replaced  by  the  three-Hght  window.  In  this  case  the 
ends  of  the  aisles  must  have  had  only  single  lancets,  and  the  original  design  would 
exactly  have  resembled  Whitby  and  Rievaulx. 

t  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  sketches  mentioned  in  the  note  on 
page  44  represents  the  shrine  of  S.  John  do  Bridlington.  This  is  shown  as  a  double 
high  tomb,  of  similar  character  to  that  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor  at  Westminster, 
surmounted  by  a  portable  shrine,  or  feretory,  of  the  usual  gabled  form,  somewhat 
resembling  the  disputed  one  of  S.  Alban  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  in  the  Schnurguasse, 
Cologne,  figured  in  our  1st  vol.  page  203. 
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aisles  were  not  raised  to  the  same  level  as  the  chapel  of  S.  John 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  had  "  on  either  side  a  stair  of 
stone  for  to  come  and  go  hy."  The  small  tahles  of  alahaster  and 
images  would  form  the  reredoses  at  the  hacks  of  the  altars. 

Of  the  transepts  no  mention  at  all  is  made  hy  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  I  conclude  therefore  that  it  had  not  heen  intended 
that  they  or  the  tower  should  he  taken  down.  It  will  he  remem- 
hered  that  in  the  parallel  case  of  Howden  they  are  left.  The 
steeple,  however,  W'e  are  told,  was  '^dangerously  in  decay,"  and  the 
settlements  which  it  had  caused  are  very  apparent  in  the  eastern 
bays  of  the  nave,  where  also  it  had  heen  found  necessary  to  build 
a  huge  buttress  within  the  church  to  support  the  north-west  pier, 
and  to  block  up  the  arch  into  the  north  aisle.  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  when  the  tower  lost  the  abutment  which  the  choir 
had  afforded,  it  fell,  and  involved  the  transepts  in  its  ruins.  Not 
a  vestige  of  them,  however,  now  remains  to  show  us  their  former 
character,  but  I  think  it  most  probable  that,  like  the  choir,  they 
were  of  First  Pointed  date. 

The  nave  is  the  only  portion  of  this  stately  church  which  has 
survived  the  desolations  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  of  it  I 
shall  say  but  little,  as  in  a  few  minutes  you  Avill  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it  for  yourselves.  It  is  mainly  of  the  best 
period  of  Geometrical  Middle  Pointed,  but  aj^pears  to  have  been 
long  in  the  progress  of  erection,  as  the  north  w^all  of  the  aisle, 
with  its  exquisite  porch,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  north-western 
tower  are  of  the  lancet  period  ;  while  the  west  front  of  the  nave, 
the  south-west  tower,  and  the  western  part  of  the  south  aisle,  are 
of  Perpendicular  character.  A  round-headed  arch  appears  in 
the  door  of  the  north-west  tower,  but  an  examination  of  its 
mouldings  at  once  shows  that  it  is  really  of  First  Pointed  date, 
and  that  the  limited  height  allowed  by  the  window  above  sug- 
gested the  adoption  of  this  form.  From  the  absence  of  any 
Norman  work,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  choir  was,  as  I  have 
shown  you,  of  the  lancet  period,  I  imagine  that  for  some  time 
the  Priory  was  content  with  the  old  church  which  existed  here  at 
the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  until  their  increasing  wealth 
made  the  canons  ambitious  of  a  more  glorious  temple ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  old  church  had  been  put  to  the  purposes  of  a  bake- 
house and  brewhouse  renders  it  evident  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  its  ruinous  condition  that  it  had  been  deserted.  Besides 
which,  we  find  mention  of  an  old  fratrie  or  refectory,  and  an 
old  kitchen,  which  may  possibly  have  been  built  in  connexion 
with  it. 

The  main  body  of  the  church  would  seem  to  have  been 
gradually  and  slowly  carried  on  from  the  east.  The  nave,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident,  was  not  built  bay  by  bay,  as  was  usually 
the  case ;  but  the  north  side  was  first  completed  before  the  south 
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was  commeuced.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  old  church 
was  still  used  by  the  parish  for  long  after  the  canons  had  been 
accommodated  in  their  new  choir.  From  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  which  was  first  built,  we  may  doubtless  obtain  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  choir,  from  which  the  coupled 
lancets  of  its  aisle  were  probably  copied,  and  also  the  propor- 
tions of  its  ground  story,  blind  story,  and  clerestory.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  the  fourteenth  century  builders  conceived 
themselves  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  earlier  building,  and  gave  full  play  to  their 
love  of  a  lofty  clerestory.  They  therefore  omitted  altogether 
the  blind  story,  and  brought  down  their  clerestory  windows  to 
the  crown  of  the  ground  story  arches,  carrying  a  gallery  on 
double  mullions  across  the  windows  at  the  level  of  that  at  the 
sills  of  the  north  windows  of  the  clerestory. 

The  west  front  of  the  nave,  had  it  ever  been  completed,  would 
have  presented  the  peculiarity — which,  since  the  rebuilding  of 
the  north-west  tower  of  Canterbury,  would  have  rendered  it 
nearly  unique  in  England — of  having  two  dissimilar  towers. 
The  north-west  tower  is,  as  was  before  stated,  in  its  lowest  stage 
of  the  lancet  period  ;  and  above,  of  Geometrical  Middle  Pointed ; 
while  the  south-west  tower,  and  the  west- wall  of  the  nave,  are 
noble  specimens  of  the  Third  Pointed  date,  the  idea  of  which  has 
evidently  been  adapted  from  the  beautiful  west  front  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  Beverley. 

The  western  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle  is  now  blank. 
Formerly  it  was  covered  by  the  mansion  of  the  prior,  which 
joined  on  to  the  west  front  of  the  church.  We  are  told  that  this 
had  a  hall,  to  which  was  an  ascent  of  twenty  steps,  a  great 
chamber  at  its  north  end,  which  would  consequently  abut  imme- 
diately against  the  church,  and  had  a  chapel,  with  an  adjoining 
closet,  on  its  east,  and  the  prior's  sleeping  chamber  at  the  west. 
These  would  doubtless  stand  on  the  same  level  with  the  hall,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  low  arches  which  appear 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  aisle  wall,  are  indications  of  the  crypt 
upon  which  these  buildings  were  raised.  At  the  south  end  of 
the  hall  was  the  buttery  and  pantry,  a  kitchen,  a  chamber  called 
the  summer  parlour,  and  above  it,  another  fair  chamber,  besides 
three  little  chambers  for  the  servants,  the  auditor's  chamber,  and 
the  cellarer's  chamber. 

Eastward  of  the  prior's  lodge,  and  occupying  the  angle  of  the 
nave  and  transept,  was  the  cloister  court,  round  which  the 
domestic  buildings  of  the  priory  were  situated.  The  doors  lead- 
ing from  the  church  into  the  east  and  west  alleys  remain,  and  the 
corbels  along  the  south  wall  which  supported  the  roof.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  court,  occupying  its  usual  position,  was  the 
frater  house,«or  refectory,  which  was  doubtless  a  building  worthy 

VOL.  III.  '  E 
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of  the  monastery  to  which  it  was  attaclied.  On  the  east  side, 
heyond  the  south  Y\^all  of  the  transept,  was  the  chapter  house, 
which  we  are  tokl,  and  may  well  helieve  to  have  heen  "  very  fair." 
It  appears  to  have  heen  a  decagon,  like  that  at  Lincoln,  and  like 
it  was  probably  of  First  Pointed  date,  and  was  adorned  with 
imagery,  and  ''  covered  with  lead,  spire  fashion."  On  the  same 
side  of  the  cloister,  southward  of  the  chapter  house,  was  the 
dormitory,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  from  the  cloister  of  twenty 
steps,  and  which  evidently  extended  considerably  southward  of 
the  frater  house.  The  position  of  the  dormitory  on  the  east  side 
of  the  cloister  court  is  not  usual,  the  common  situation  for  it 
being  on  the  west  side,  where,  in  this  instance,  was  the  prior's 
lodge.  At  Rievaulx,  however,  the  dormitory  occupied  the  same 
place  as  here.  The  treasury,  as  was  usual,  adjoined  the  dormi- 
tory ;  and  eastward  of  the  dormitory  was  the  infirmary,  with  its . 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Cuthbert.  The  other  buildings  appear  to 
have  been  more  detached ;  but  you  will  best  learn  their  position 
from  the  document  itself  to  which  I  have  referred,  vdiich  seems  to 
be  so  important  to  us  on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  giving  you  it  in  full.     It  proceeds  : 

"  The  description  of  the  Monastery  or  Priory  of  Bridlington  ivith 
the  church  there,  being  in  distance  half  a  mile  from  the  sea. 

"Firste,  the  Priory  of  Bridlington  standyth  on  the  east  part 
of  the  towne  of  Bridlington,  and  at  the  coming  in  of  the  same 
priory  is  a  gatehouse,  four  square^  of  tower  fashion,  w^ell  builded 
with  freestone,  and  covered  with  lead.  And  on  the  south  side  of 
the  same  gatehouse  is  a  porter's  lodge,  with  a  chimney,  a  round 
stair  leading  up  to  a  high  chamber,  wherein  the  three  weeks'  court 
is  always  kept  in,  with  a  chimney  in  the  same ;  and  between  the 
stair  foot  and  the  same  hie  chamber  where  the  court  is  kept  be 
two  proper  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  with  chimneys.  In 
the  north  side  of  the  same  gatehouse  is  there  a  prison  for 
offenders,  within  the  tower  called  the  Kydcott ;  and  in  the  same 
north  side  is  a  like  pair  of  stairs,  leading  up  to  one  high  chamber 
in  the  same  tower,  wdth  a  chimney. 

"  Memorandum  : — That  all  the  windows  of  the  said  tower  be 
clearly  without  glass. 

"Lodgings  and  Stables  for  Strangers. — Item,  On  the  north 
side  of  the  same  gatehouse,  to  the  priory  ward,  be  divers  lodgings 
and  stables  for  strangers,  which  be  greatly  in  decay  for  lack  of 
reparation,  and  covered  with  slate. 

"  The  Church. — First,  the  said  church  is  well  builded  with 
stone  and  timber,  and  covered  with  lead:  which  church  con- 
tain eth  in  length,  from  the  end  of  the  parish  church  eastward, 
fifty-eight  paces,  and  in  breadth  twenty- six  paces. 
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"The  steeple,  being  tower  fashion,  is  high,  and  dangerously  in 
decay. 

''  There  be  in  the  same  steeple  seven  bells  meet  to  be  ron^-en 
all  at  one  time  if  it  so  happen. 

"  The  said  church  is  divided,  the  one  part  for  the  priory  and 
convent,  and  the  nether  part  for  the  parish  church. 

''  The  one  part  of  the  said  church  is  well  covered  with  wainscot. 
"  The  stalls  of  the  choir  be  substantial,  and  newly  made  after 
the  right  goodly  ftishion. 

"The  reredos  at  the  high  altar,  representing  Christ  at  the 
Assumption  of  our  Lady,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  with  divers 
other  great  images,  is  excellent  well  wrought,  and  as  well  gilted ; 
and  between  the  same  and  the  east  window  is  8.  John  of  Brid- 
lington shrine,  in  a  fair  chapel  on  high,  having  on  either  side  a 
stair  of  stone,  for  to  go  and  come  by. 

"Item,  Underneath  the  said  shrine  be  five  chapels,  witli  five 
altars,  and  small  tables  of  alabaster  and  images. 

"  Item,  Two  little  closets  of  wainscot  on  either  side  the  clioir, 
one  with  altars. 

"  Item,  A  little  chapel,  with  iron  grates  of  either  side,  contain- 
ing in  length  five  paces  and  a  half. 

"  Item,  The  south  aisle  of  the  choir  containeth  fifty-six  paces 
in  length,  and  four  paces  in  breadth,  with  narrow  glass  windows, 
every  one  of  them  of  one  height,  and  two  windows  with  five  lights 
a-piece;  and  a  double  story  all  wliite  glass. 

"  Item,  The  north  aisle  of  the  choir  containeth  fifty- six  paces 
in  length,  and  four  in  breadth,  with  eleven  narrow  glass  windows 
of  one  height,  white  glass. 

"  Item,  In  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  eleven  windows,  whereof 
ten  be  of  one  light,  and  one  of  three  lights. 

"  Item,  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  church  is  the  vestry, 
well  covered  wdth  lead. 

"  The  Prior's  Lodging. — There  standeth  on  the  south  side  of 
the  said  church  the  prior's  lodging,  vdierein  is  a  hall,  to  the 
which  hall  leadeth  a  stair  of  four  foot  broad,  and  of  twentv  steps 
high,  which  stairs  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  hall ;  the  said 
hall  containeth  in  length,  from  the  screen  to  the  high  desk, 
eighteen  paces,  and  in  breadth  ten  paces,  and  well  covered  with 
lead. 

"  Item,  On  the  north  side  of  the  same  hall  is  there  a  great 
chamber,  where  the  prior  always  dined,  containing  in  length 
twenty  paces,  and  in  breadth  nine  paces,  well  covered  with  lead. 

"  Item,  At  the  west  end  of  the  same  great  chamber  is  there  a 
proper  little  chamber,  which  was  the  prior's  sleeping  chamber, 
covered  with  lead  ;  and  over  the  same  chamber  is  a  garret. 

"  Item,  At  the  east  side  of  the  same  great  chamber  is  a  little 
chapel,  with  a  closet  adjoining  to  the  same. 

E  2 
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"  Item,  At  tlie  south  end  of  the  hall  is  the  huttery  and  pantry, 
under  one  office;  and  on  the  same  end  a  chamber,  called  the 
auditor's  chamber. 

"Item,  At  the  same  end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  west  side,  is  a 
fair  parlour,  or  a  chamber,  called  the  low  summer  parlour ;  over 
which  summer  parlour,  or  chamber,  is  another  fair  chamber, 
covered  with  lead ;  and  adjoining  to  the  same  high  chamber,  on 
the  east  side,  be  three  little  chambers  for  servants. 

"  Item,  At  the  south  end  of  the  same  hall  is  the  prior's  kitchen, 
which  is  an  old  kitchen,  with  three  louvres  covered  with  lead ; 
and  adjoining  to  the  same  kitchen  is  there  a  chamber,  called  the 
south  cellarei-'s  chamber. 

''  The  Cloister. — Item,  On  the  east  side  of  the  prior's  hall 
standeth  the  cloister,  which  containeth  in  length  thirty-eight  paces, 
and  in  breadth  four  paces,  and  so  four  square,  with  like  length  and 
breadth,  and  well  covered  with  lead. 

"  The  Fratrie. — Item,  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  cloister 
is  the  fratrie,  which  containeth  in  length  twenty-three  paces,  and 
in  breadth  ten  paces,  builded  with  free-stone,  and  well  covered 
with  lead. 

"  The  Chapter  House. — Item,  On  the  east  side  of  the  same 
cloister  is  a  very  fair  chapter  house,  with  nine  fair  lights  about 
the  same,  with  white  glass,  and  some  imagery  covered  with  lead, 
spire  fashion. 

"  The  Dortor, — Item,  On  the  same  side  of  the  cloister  is  the 
dortor  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs  of  stone,  twenty  steps  high,  lying 
north  and  south,  and  containeth  m  length  sixty-eight  paces,  and 
in  breadth  nine  paces,  also  well  covered  with  lead  ;  and  at  the 
south  end  and  west  side  of  the  same  dortor  is  a  long  house  of 
office,  covered  with  slate. 

"  The  Treasury  House. — Item,  At  the  end  and  side  is  the 
treasury  house,  covered  with  lead,  and  tower  fashion,  which  is  a 
strong  house. 

"  The  Old  Fratrie,  with  the  Farmery. — Item,  On  the  east  side 
of  the  same  dortor  is  the  old  fratrie  and  farmory,  covered  with 
lead,  and  under  one  roof;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  fra- 
trie is  a  chamber,  covered  with  lead,  called  the  high  cellarer's 
chamber. 

"  Saint  Cuthhert's  Chapel. — Item,  On  the  east  side  of  the  same 
farmory  is  a  chapel  called  the  farmory  chapel,  otherwise  S.  Cud- 
bard's  Chapel,  which  is  well  covered  with  lead. 

"  The  Neio  Chamber. — Item,  On  the  north  side  of  the  same 
chapel  is  a  proper  new  building,  called  the  new  chamber,  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Constable  much  lay  in,  covered  with  slate. 

"  The  Bakehouse  and  Brewhouse. — Item,  On  the  south  side  of 
the  same  monastery  is  a  bakehouse  and  a  brewhouse,  which  by 
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report  of  old  men,  was  sometime  a  nunnery.  By  sight  the  hake- 
house  was  the  hody  of  the  church,  the  roof  whereof  is  covered 
with  slate,  and  the  aisles  with  lead.  The  hrewhouse  is  where  the 
choir  seemed  to  he,  and  is  covered  with  lead,  adjoining  with  the 
east  part  of  the  hakehouse. 

"  The  Mill. — Item,  On  the  north  side  of  the  same  hakehouse 
and  hrewhouse  standeth  a  fair  horse-mill,  newly  huilded,  and 
covered  with  slate. 

"  The  Barn  Yard. — Item,  there  is  a  great  harn-yard  on  the 
north  side  of  the  said  priory,  containing,  hy  estimation,  four 
acres. 

"  The  Barn. — Item,  There  is,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
barn-yard,  a  very  fair  barn,  containing  in  length,  east  and  west, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  paces,  and  in  breadth  twenty-seven 
paces,  well  covered  with  lead  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  marks, 
and  so  it  is  offered  for. 

*'  The  Garnerd. — Item,  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  barn 
standeth  a  garnerd,  to  lay  corn  in,  containing  in  length,  north 
and  south,  twenty-six  yards,  and  in  breadth  ten  yards,  covered 
with  lead. 

''  The  Malt  House. — Item,  On  the  east  side  of  the  same  garnerd 
standeth  the  malthouse,  containing  in  length,  north  and  south, 
forty-four  yards,  and  in  breadth  seventeen  yards,  well  covered 
with  lead  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  malthouse  standeth 
a  pretty  house  with  a  chamber,  where  the  harvest  men  did  always 
dine,  covered  with  slate. 

''  The  Kiln  House. — Item,  On  the  east  side  of  the  same  malt- 
house standeth  a  kiln-house,  covered  with  slate. 

"  The  Old  Stables  and  Oxstalls. — Item,  On  the  east  and  west 
side  of  the  barn-yard  standeth  old  stables,  ox-stalls,  with  other 
old  houses,  huilded  with  stone,  covered  with  slate,  greatly  in 
decay." 

This  document  is  signed  ''  Richard  Pollard."  It  is  without  date, 
but  appears  to  be  of  the  year  1588.  From  it  you  will  be  able  to 
form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  former 
buildings  of  the  Priory ;  and,  doubtless,  will  feel  due  indignation 
at  finding  the  very  perfect  manner  in  which  Mr.  Eichard  Bellycys 
carried  out  the  task  assigned  to  him.  It  is,  however,  at  Bridling- 
ton, some  cause  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that  we  have  not  only  crumb- 
ling ruins  to  mourn  over,  which,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  wo 
dare  not  even  hope  to  see  raised  from  the  dust,  but  that  we  still 
have  a  glorious  nave,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  rivalling, 
and  even  surpassing,  both  in  its  proportions  and  architectural 
features,  those  of  many  of  our  cathedrals,  and  which  has  already 
felt  the  tender  care  of  guardians  who  think  upon  its  stones.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  bidding  God's  speed  to 
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the  incumbent  and  churcliwardens  in  their  zealous  endeavours  to 
render  it  again,  so  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  Him  in  whose  Name  it  is  dedicated,  and  to  prove 
themselves  no  unfaithful  successors  of  those  who  were  content  to 
huild,  that  they  might  leave  a  legacy  like  this  for  us. 


On  the  Excavation  now  in  progress  at  Fountains  Abbey.  A 
Paper  read  before  the  Yorksliire  Architectural  Society,  at  a 
Meeting  held  at  Sldpton  in  Craven,  May  31st,  1854 ;  in  con- 
tinuation of  one  read  before  this  Society,  at  Ripon,  June  1 7, 
1(S51.  By  John  Richard  Walbran,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  of  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Newcastle,  and  Local  Secretary  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute. 

In  concluding  the  Paper  which  I  read  before  you  on  this  subject, 
at  our  meeting  at  Eipon,  I  Avas  induced  to  express  a  hope  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  offer  a  continuation  of  it,  "  at  some  future 
and  not  far  distant  re- union."  The  importance  of  the  works  that 
have  been  prosecuted  at  Fountains  since  that  period,  will,  I  think, 
justify  me  in  endeavouring  to  give  you  some  report  of  them  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  more  especially  since  the  excavation  of 
the  Conventual  Church,  which  has  so  long  been  an  object  of  specu- 
lative interest  to  the  antiquaries  and  architectural  students  of  this 
country,  is  now  i-eahzed  and  completed.  The  general  result  is,  that 
though,  as  regards  the  discovery  of  particular  objects  of  interest 
or  curiosity,  the  work  has  not  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  those 
who  had  some  reason  to  entertain  them,  yet  many  facts  have  been, 
both  directly  and  inferentially,  elicited,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  building  has  been  developed  and  improved  to  such  a 
high  degree,  that  to  any  one  who  has  not  visited  it,  any  descrip- 
tion would  seem  exaggerated.  The  Lady  Chapel,  in  particular, 
has  acquired  such  additional  grace  and  elegance  of  outline,  and 
ampHtude  of  dimension,  that  I  know  no  building  of  that  date  that 
can  be  said  to  exceed  it. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  recital  of  the  information  that  was 
gained  by  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  around  the  south  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  contiguous  parts  of  the 
passage  from  the  abbot's  house  to  the  church,  since  they  have  been 
already  published  in  my  ''  Guide"  to  the  building.  I  will  speak 
now  only  of  the  Conventual  Church,  in  which  the  rubbish  varied 
in  depth  from  little  more  than  twelve  inches,  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  to  about  three  feet,  in  the  nave.  The  whole  mass  appeared 
to  have  been  disturbed — probably  during  Mr.  Aislabie's  "  im- 
provements" in  the  last  century — so  that,  unfortunately,  whatever 
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objects  were  found  detached  among  it,  could  not  be,  generally, 
assigned  to  tlieir  original  positions.  In  the  excavation  of  tlie 
abbot's  house,  it  was  otherwise;  wherever  an  object  had  fallen, 
there  it  was  found.  There  needed  not,  indeed,  this  intrusion  to 
disturb  the  last  vestiges  of  evidence  that  might  have  been  left ; 
for  now  it  has  become  evident  that  the  spoliation,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  house,  had  been  conducted  with  no  ordinary  wan- 
tonness and  avarice.  The  stalls,  screens,  and  other  fittings  had 
apparently  been  used,  as  was  the  case  at  Roche  Abbey,  to  make 
fires  for  melting  the  lead ;  for  here  and  there  we  found  heaps  of 
ashes — nay,  in  the  nave,  part  of  the  furnace  wliere  the  operation 
had  been  conducted.  All  the  glass  had  been  removed  from  the 
windows,  so  that  no  more  than  a  handful  has  been  found.  The 
large  slabs  had  been  torn  from  the  graves  and  removed ;  even  the 
greater  portion  of  the  paved  tile-floor  had  been  taken  up ;  the 
very  graves  had  been  ransacked  in  search  of  valuables  or  treasure, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  condition  of  such  as  were  accidentally 
observed,  and  the  quantity  of  bones  mingled  with  the  rubbish. 

The  destruction  of  the  pavement  is  especially  to  be  regretted ; 
not  only  because  it  was  reasonably  expected  that  a  large  portion 
of  it  might  have  been  suffered  to  remain,  but  because  we  have 
record  evidence  that  it  was,  originally,  of  a  peculiar  character,  now 
seldoDi  to  be  observed.  It  was,  throughout  the  church,  the  work 
of  Abbot  John  de  Cancia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  a  style  usually  called  Geometrical :  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  pattern  or  device  was  not  formed,  as  in  after  days,  by  stamping 
each  tile  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  design,  but  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  number  of  tiles  of  several  shapes  and  colours,  as  in 
the  altar  platform  here,  which  was  indeed  a  portion  of  this  iden- 
tical work.  I  apprehend,  hovv^ever,  from  some  fragments  that 
were  found,  that  the  whole  of  the  work  was  not  of  an  equally  rich 
and  elaborate  charactej',  and  that  it  had  undergone  extensive  alte- 
rations in  after  days. 

The  process  of  excavation  was  commenced  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Lady  Chapel.  This  place  was  not  used  for  the  general  ser- 
vices of  the  church ;  but  was  divided,  by  a  high  wooden  screen 
that  ran,  longitudinally,  down  the  centre,  and  by  others  that  were 
joined  to  it  at  one  end  and  the  eastern  wall  at  the  other,  into 
nine  apartments  or  chapels,  in  each  of  which  was  an  altar,  dedi- 
cated to  some  particular  saint,  at  which  daily  prayers  were  said 
for  the  souls  of  certain  persons  deceased,  who  had  endov/ed  a 
chaplain  for  that  purpose.  Of  tliese  altars,  portions  of  six  have 
been  discovered;  the  rest  having,  no  doubt,  been  destroyed  when 
Mr.  Aislabie  erected  the  absurd  gallery  under  the  great  eastern 
window.  Two  of  them  remain  in  tolerable  perfection ;  but  in  all 
the  cases,  the  covering  slabs  have  been  removed.     The  pavement 
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of  the  clinpel  lias  been  utterly  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
some  plain  work  near  the  south  door,  that  had  been  inserted  not 
long  before  the  Eeformation.  If  a  conjecture  might  be  suggested 
by  some  small  fragments  of  pot-metal  glass  that  were  found  here, 
some  or  all  of  the  lancet  windows  might  have  retained  their 
original  glazing  to  the  last.  Of  the  immense  quantity  of  glass 
that  filled  the  great  eastern  window,  it  is  strange  to  say  that  not 
one  particle  w^as  observed.  As,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
foiTaation,  even  plain  glass  was  so  costly,  that  it  was  often  fixed 
in  w^ooden  frames,  and  removed  from  the  windows  when  the  apart- 
ments were  not  in  occupation,  and  this  window  had  not  then  been 
erected  much  more  than  fifty  years,  it  is  very  probable  that  this, 
and  the  rest  of  the  glass  that  was  marketable,  was  at  once  removed 
and  sold. 

When  I  found  that  tlie  pavement  of  the  Lady  Chapel  had  been 
thus  mercilessly  destroyed,  and  that  no  sepulchral  memorials  were 
to  be  found  in  its  chantry  chapels,  I  watched,  with  some  curio- 
sity, the  removal  of  the  rubbish  between  the  high  altar  and  the 
east  window ;  where  I  sought,  thirteen  years  ago,  for  the  memo- 
rial of  Abbot  Gower,  who  I  knew  was  interred  in  this  particular 
spot  in  1390.  The  search  was  at  that  time  unsuccessful;  but  I 
found,  within  two  feet  of  the  sward,  and  above  the  level  of  the  old 
pavement,  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  who,  since  his  skull  was  decapi- 
tated and  placed  on  his  breast,  musl  unquestionably  have  suffered 
a  violent  death,  and  have  been  buried  here,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  house,  and  the  present  formation  of  the  rubbish ;  and  that 
the  more  decidedly,  since  the  body  kid  north  and  south,  evincing 
unchristian  burial.  Exposure  to  the  air  had,  however,  wrought 
its  usual  effect  on  this  irrevocable  mystery,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  fragments,  no  part  of  the  skeleton  could  be 
found. 

The  choir  was,  necessarily,  the  next  part  that  was  cleared,  and, 
singularly  enough,  developed  little  or  nothing  that  I  had  not 
previously  ascertained.  Its  main  floor,  raised  two  steps  above 
that  of  the  aisles,  had  been  removed  altogether,  together  with 
the  sepidchral  memorials  of  those  who  had  been  honoured  Avith 
interment  in  this  most  sacred  place.  The  pillars  supporting  the 
clerestory  had,  wdth  the  exception  of  some  fragmentary  remains 
of  bases,  been  torn  down  not  only  to  the  ground,  but  to  the  very 
foundations ;  and  worse  than  this,  in  the  havoc  that  has  subse- 
quently taken  place,  no  considerable  fragments  of  the  super- 
structure could  be  identified.  It  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  communication  of  the  south  aisle  with  the  Lady  Chapel  had 
at  some  time  been  stopped,  and,  in  the  paucity  of  such  conve* 
nience,  a  wooden  screen  had  been  thrown  across  the  dividing  arch, 
against  which  an  altar  had  beeli  placed.  It  had  always  been 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  screen  between  the  high   altar  and 
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tlie  liady  Chapel  had  agreed,  in  character  and  detail,  with  that 
of  the  arcade,  supported  hy  marhle  shafts,  still  remaining  around 
hoth  those  portions  of  the  church ;  and  we  now  only  gained  the 
additional  information  that  the  hase  liad  been  cleared  aw^ay,  pro- 
bably by  Mr.  Aislabie,  who  carried  portions  of  the  superstructure 
to  different  parts  of  the  building,  where  they  may  still  be  seen. 
It  was  much  more  difficult  to  settle  the  long  disputed  question  as 
to  the  intact  condition  of  the  beautiful  pavement  of  the  platform 
of  the  high  altar.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  declared  to 
have  been  merely  "  made  up,"  and,  therefore,  valueless  as  an 
example  of  the  general  arrangement  of  pavements  of  this  cha- 
racter and  rare  occurrence ;  on  the  other,  respectable  traditional 
evidence  that  has  been  afforded  me  tends  to  show  that,  though  it 
has  been  disturbed  and  repaired,  yet  both  the  integrity  of  the 
design  and  the  old  arrangement  w^ere  strictly  preserved  ;  and  in 
this  opinion  I  am,  for  several  reasons  intelligible  only  on  the 
spot,  strongly  disposed  to  coincide. 

On  each  side  of  the  high  altar  there  has  been  a  screen  similar 
to  that  behind  it,  and  occupying  the  space  of  one  intercolumuia- 
tion ;  but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the  sedilia,  piscina,  Easter 
sepulchre,  aumbries,  or  any  other  appurtenance  that  might  have 
been  enclosed  within  it :  and  so  when  sculptured  stone  and  marble 
have  perished  for  ever,  the  written  record  of  the  despoilers  must 
alone  suggest  that,  on  high  days  and  festivals,  this  most  holy  space 
was  screened,  on  each  side,  by  rich  hangings  of  tapestry,  and 
canopied  with  curtains  of  "  flowered  damask ;"  while  on  the  altar 
itself  was  displayed  such  a  profusion  of  jewelled  gold  and  silver 
work  as  will  more  fitly  be  alluded  to  anon. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  high  altar  was  interred,  in  1815, 
Lord  Henry  Percy,  of  Alnwic,  whose  valorous  feats  against  the 
Scots  during  the  wars  of  King  Edward  I.,  his  large  acqui- 
sition of  estates,  and  works  of  piety,  you  will  find  amply  detailed 
in  the  Baronage  of  Dugdale ;  but  the  most  diligent  search  I 
could  institute  discovered  neither  an  indication  of  his  monument 
nor  of  his  tomb.  And  feeling  painfully,  during  the  removal,  by 
rude  heedless  hands,  of  the  rubbish  "  that  weighed  above  his 
gentle  dust,"  how  the  mere  lapse  of  time  tarnishes  and  corrodes 
the  most  brilliant  acts  and  adventures  into  the  unsubstantial 
nature  of  a  ''  tale  that  is  told,"  you  may  deem  that  the  apostrophe 
of  Shakespear  to  his  descendant  realized  itself  with  an  intensity 
it  has,  seldom,  exercised  among  the  most  admiring  audience  tliat 
ever  listened  to  its  theatrical  recital. 

"  Fcare  thee  well,  great  lieavt! — 
Tll-wcaved  aml»ition,  liow  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough  :-^ 
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Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignominy  sleep  witli  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph !" 

Equally  unsuccessful  ^Yas  the  general  search  for  the  sepulchral 
memorials  of  those  many  distinguished  persons  who,  no  doubt, 
must  have  been  buried  in  the  choir.  It  remained,  therefore,  only 
to  ascertain  whether  the  stone  coffin  on  the  north  side,  generally 
called  that  of  Lord  Percy,  remained  or  not  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. AVhen  the  bones  of  its  tenant  had  long  ago  been  scattered 
to  the  ^vinds,  this  object  might  have  been  sufficiently  absurd,  if 
it  had  not  2)roved  that,  as  the  coffin  stood  in  its  original  position 
on  the  floor,  it  had  no  doubt  been  covered  with  a  sculptured 
effigy ;  and  that  the  cross-legged  figure,  bearing  a  shield  charged 
with  a  lion  rampant,  which  is  remembered  traditionally  to  have 
stood  against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  aisle,  was  originally  such 
a  covering.  This  fine  figure,  which  is  now  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  transept,  and  is  usually  said  to  be  that  of  Koger  Lord 
Mowbray,  vdio  died  in  1298,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Foun- 
tains, was,  while  standing  in  its  old  position  against  the  wall, 
wantonly  thrown  down  and  broken  one  Sunday  afternoon,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  by  a  party  of  drunken  militiamen  from  Eipon. 
It  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  cloisters,  and,  subsequently,  where 
it  now  remains.  From  the  inconvenience  of  its  position  it  is  not 
easy  of  examination;  but  the  elegant  cast  of  the  drapery,  the 
rendering  of  the  sinewy  robust  frame  and  form  of  the  grim  war- 
rior, and  the  feeling  thrown  into  *'  the  supplication  of  the  dying 
hour,"  evince  that  it  has  been  thenvork  of  a  master-hand  during 
the  best  period  of  English  sculpture. 

When  the  work  reached  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  it  was  found 
that  the  screen  had  been  torn  down  to  the  ground.  It  had  been 
of  lime-stone,  and  built,  very  probably,  in  the  century  preceding 
the  Refonnation,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  great  tower;  but, 
even  as  to  its  general  outline,  no  definite  idea  could  be  formed, 
as  no  fragments  were  found  during  the  excavation  that  could  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  it.  There  used 
to  be  a  tradition  that  the  screen  in  Ripon  Minster  was  brought 
from  hence,  but  this  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  untrue.  Such 
transfers,  however,  were  not  uncommon  at  the  period  of  the 
Refonnation.  The  wooden  stalls  and  appurtenant  screens  were 
removed  from  Easby  Abbey  to  Richmond  Church;  and  in  the 
church  of  Aysgarth,  in  Wensleydale,  is  still  preserved  the  gor- 
geous rood  screen  that  was  saved,  on  the  destruction  of  Jei*vaux. 
Within  the  porch,  or  central  passage  of  this  screen,  Avas  redis- 
covered that  magnificent  slab  of  blue  marble,  the  wanton  dis- 
turbance of  which  by  the  workmen,  in  1840,  caused  the  cessation 
of  the  excavation  recommended  by  me  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and 
approved  of.     The  design  has  represented,  in  graven  brass,  the 
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figure  of  a  mitred  abbot  under  a  canopy,  holding  his  ciosier  over 
his  right  slioukler,  witli  a  circumscription  having  circular  corner 
pieces,  no  doubt  for  the  evangelistic  symbols.  There  is,  of  course, 
now  no  trace  of  brass,  but  the  rivets  by  which  the  plates  were 
fixed  to  the  stone  still  remain,  and  the  channels  by  which  the 
solder  was  cunningly  conveyed  to  them  may  be  observed.  When 
the  slab  was  disturbed  in  1840,  the  skeleton  below,  being  that  of 
a  man  apparently  above  six  feet  high,  was  found  resting  on  a 
paved  bed.  On  being  again  removed,  during  the  present  work, 
to  refit  and  secure  the  broken  portions,  the  bones  were  found  still 
in  a  sound  condition,  and  it  was  then  observed  that  the  grave 
had  been  originally  filled  with  sand. 

From  an  entry  in  the  "  President  Book"  of  the  Abbey,  now  in 
the  muniment  room  at  Studley,  it  appears  that  this  is  the  tomb  of 
the  abbot,  John  de  Ripon,  who  died  12th  March,  1435,  and  is 
there  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  entrance  of  the  choir.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  and  talented  men  whom  the  house 
produced ;  and  was  deputed,  with  four  other  English  abbots,  to 
attend  the  Council  of  Constance,  where  the  doctrines  of  Wicklifie 
and  Huss  were  condemned  ;  and,  also,  afterwards,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  clergy,  to  the  Council  of  Basil,  where, 
in  the  controversy  that  arose  as  to  the  power  of  a  general  council 
of  the  Church  over  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  latter. 

We  now  come  to  the  transept.  Here  I  w^as  justified,  by  the 
manuscri]3t  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  in  expecting  the  memo- 
rials of  several  of  the  abbots  that  are  buried  here  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  two  slabs,  the  floor  presented  only  a  hopeless  blank. 
One  of  these  slabs  is  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  transept  joining 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  but  it  is  uninscribed.  The  other  is 
at  the  south  end  of  the  transept,  not  far  from  the  stairs  that  led 
to  the  vestry.  From  the  broken  inscription,  however,  no  further 
information  can  be  gained,  but  that,  singularly  enough,  it  records 
another  "  Brother  John  de  Rypon,"  and  that,  from  the  character 
of  the  incised  letters,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  inmate  of  the 
house  after  the  time  of  his  namesake.  The  grave  had  been 
ransacked ;  the  bones  being  found  in  a  disturbed  condition,  as 
was  the  case,  also,  in  another  walled  grave  to  the  north  side  of  it. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  transept  are  four  chapels — two  in  each 
wing — used  for  purposes  wdiich  I  have  previously  explained.  In 
that  next  to  the  tower  nothing  has  been  found  :  indeed,  I  have 
been^told  by  an  aged  man,  long  since  dead,  that  there  had  been 
a  vault  below,  and  that  it  was  filled  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 
transept,  within  his  recollection.  In  the  next  chapel,  through 
which  the  former  is  approached,  were  disclosed  portions  of  a 
stone  altar,  like  those  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  together  with  two 
small,  but  interesting,  fragments  of  John  de  Cancia's  geometrical 
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pavement.  The  floor  under  the  altar  is  evidently  hollow,  and  of 
course  was  not  disturbed,  but,  as  it  was  customary,  on  the  dedication 
of  an  altar,  to  place  some  relic  of  a  sainted  personage  below,  it 
probably  has  contained  nothing  but  what  has,  long  ago,  been 
resolved  to  its  mother  earth. 

Passing  now  to  the  southern  chapels,  there  was  nothing  observed 
in  that  adjacent  to  the  choir,  except  that  the  floor  had  been 
renewed  not  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  house,  with 
lozenge-shaped  flag  stones,  similai'  to  those  that  had  been  used 
on  the  altar-platform  of  the  abbot's  private  oratory  ;  and  that, 
at  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  large  quantities  of  stones 
had  been  hewn  and  dressed  here,  as  was  proved  by  the  large 
accumulation  of  fragments  and  chippings  found  upon  the  surface 
of  the  floor.  The  southernmost  chapel  was  cleared  out  in  1849, 
and  shows  nothing  upon  the  floor,  except  a  slightly  elevated 
altar-platform,  and  some  small  fragments  of  Geometrical  pave- 
ment that  adhere  to  the  walls. 

Abutting  on  the  western  wall  of  this  wing  of  the  transept,  was 
found  the  base  of  a  staircase,  that  formerly  led  to  the  vestry  or 
sacristy.  Of  the  situation  of  this  apartment,  which  is  entirely 
inaccessible  to  any  one  who  has  any  respect  for  their  comfort  or 
their  bones,  you  may  derive  the  best  idea  from  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  immediately  above  that  dark  vaulted  passage  intervening 
between  the  south  transept  and  the  chapter- house,  where  many 
paving  tiles  were  formerly  strewn  about,  and  a  place  generally 
described  by  the  guides  as  the  ''  l^one-house ;"  wherein,  as  I  will 
mention  anon,  they  spoke  more  truth  than  they  intended.  On 
clearing  out  this  apartment,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  ob- 
served, with  the  exception  of  a  lavatory  in  the  south  wall,  under 
a  well-moulded  semicircular  arch — in  fact,  a  sink  where  the 
vessels  used  in  the  church  were  washed ;  but  in  the  olden  time, 
the  interest  and  value  of  its  contents  must  have  been  extreme, 
for  here  were  deposited  the  most  valued  treasures  with  which  four 
centuries  of  wealthy  patrons  and  benefactors  had  endeavoured  to 
testify  the  devotion  of  their  faith,  and  to  dignify  the  ceremonials 
of  the  house.  In  how  triumphant  a  degree  this  intention  was 
consummated,  is  not,  fortunately,  a  mere  exercise  of  imagination 
or  of  romantic  fancy,  for  there  remains  still,  among  the  archives 
of  the  monastery,  a  schedule  minutely  descriptive  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  each  article  found  here  at  the  dissolution,  which 
leaves  little  that  an  educated  mind  might  not  deUneate  in  all  but 
visual  reality.  In  the  massive  oaken  presses  of  a  long,  ,low, 
narrow,  and  imperfectly  lit  apartment,  depict,  then, — after  having 
glanced  at  the  nineteen  silver  chalices  and  patens  in  use  on  the 
several  altars, — at  the  two  great  gilt  candlesticks,  the  silver-gilt 
basket  for  incense,  the  gilt  ewer,  the  parcel  gilt  basin,  the  great 
silver  censors,  and  other  minor  paraphernalia  of  the  high  altar ; 
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depict,    then,    I  say,  grouped  here   picturesquely  together,  and 
graven  and  decorated  in  all  the  florid  magnificence  of  these  elder 
days,  the  "  Ymage  of  o^'  Lady,  siluor  and  gilt,"  which  weighed  not 
less  than   lOi   ounces;  the  great  holy  water   vat  of  53  ounces, 
with  the  "strinkil"    hy  which  its  contents  were  distributed  on 
kneeling  reverential  crowds ;  the  silver  shrine  which  contained 
''  a  Ribbe  of  Saynt  Lawrance"  (whose  bones,  you  may  remember, 
were  said  to  have  been  placed  in   the  same  grave  with  those  of 
the  martyr,   St.   Stephen) ;  the  great  shrine   of   silver-gilt  that 
was  displayed  on  Corpus  Christi  day ;  a  large  silver  image  of  St. 
James,  who,  it  otherwise  appears,  was  a  favourite  here ;  another 
smaller  one  of  our  Lady,  in  a  case  of  silver-gilt;  the  silver-gilt 
head  of  a  cross,  decorated  with  an  image,  and  no  doubt  used  in 
processions ;  the  massy  and  magnificent  crosier  carried  by  the 
abbot  on  high  days ;  another  of  half  its  size,  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions ;    the    state  mitre,  too,  gilt  and  adorned  with  pearls    and 
jewels,  and  the  smaller  one  ''  having  the  edges  of  silver  and  gilt, 
and  set  with  round  pieces  of  silver  white  like  pearl,  and  flowers 
of  silver  and  gilt  in  midward ;"  the  two  corporas  cases  of  cloth  of 
gold  with  which  the  host  was  covered ;  the  piece  of  St.  Aime's 
scalpe    set   in   silver,    which   the   incredulous  appraisers  at  the 
dissolution  valued  only,  by  its  weight  of  metal,  at  seven  shillings 
and    eleven   pence ;    the    silver-gilt   cruets ;    the   great  gilt  and 
jewelled  cross  of  120  ounces  ;  the  three  lesser  crosses  ;  the  massy 
gilt  brooch  to  secure  the  lord  abbot's  cope  ;  the  great  silver- gilt 
paten  and  chalice;    and,    pre-eminent  in  radiant  and   dazzling 
beauty,  the  cross  of  solid  gold,  enriched  with  jewels  and  "  part  of 
the  holy  crosse  ;"  and  the  table  to  be  placed  "  on  the  high  altar  on 
principal  days,  with  three  images  of  silver-gilt,  with  beads  and 
plates  of  the  same,  and  some  part  gold  set  with  precious  stones," 
which  was  valued,  even  in  the  money  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  at 
not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

But  there  were  treasures  of  another  sort  deposited  here ;  and 
since  Master  Brian  Higden  and  Edward  Abbot  of  Eivaux,  King 
Henry's  visitors,  once  opened,  with  cunning,  calculating  eye, 
those  other  chests  that  never  before  had  undergone  such  a  mer- 
cenary inspection,  let  us,  at  least,  for  our  present  purpose,  take 
advantage  of  their  information,  and  learn  that  they  contained 
those  costly  vestments  and  richly-wrought  articles  of  ecclesiastical 
furniture  with  which  an  unselfish  and  faithfully-directed  wealth, 
or  the  still  more  unappreciable  worth  of  woman's  piety  and  devo- 
tion to  the  church,  had  enriched  this  favoured  community.  See 
now,  then, — and  associate  for  ever,  in  your  visions  of  the  occupants 
of  these  now  bare,  ruined  walls,  wherein  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise  is  for  ever  silenced, — not  less  than  eighty  copes,  or  richly- 
decorated  garments,  without  sleeves,  and  reaching  below  the 
knees,  that  were  worn  over  all  the  other  robes  with  which  the 
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celebrating  priests  were  eucumbered  :  of  these,  six  were  of  cloth 
of  gold ;  twenty-six  of  white  damask  ;  four  of  white  velvet ;  two 
of  white  fustian  ;    five   of  embroidered  work  ;    six  of  "  flowryd 
wark  ;"    eight  of   "  dyvers  warks  ;"   one  "  very  w^ell  wroght  w*'' 
ymages ;'"  one  of  green  damask,    '^  wroght  with  ymages  ;"  six  of 
red  silk,  wrought  with  stars  of  Bethlehem  and  flowers  ;  one  of 
black  velvet ;  three  of  black  say ;  nine  of  red  damask  ;  and  two  of 
red  silk.     See  too,  then,  the  twenty  complete  "  suits"  or  sets  of 
robes,  as  they  were  worn,  one  above  another,  on  festivals.     One, 
first  named  in  the  inventory — as,  doubtless,  having  been  the  most 
superb  of  all — was  of  "white  Baldkyn"  (a  material  which  took 
its   appellation  from  Baldocco,    an  oriental  name  for  Babylon, 
whence  it  originally  came,  and  was  the  richest  of  all  their  mate- 
rials for  robes  ;  the  web  being  gold,  and  the  woof  silk,  with  embroi- 
dery).    Another  suit  was  of  "  course  cloth  of  gold."     Ten  others 
"of  silk  and  worstetts,  gud  and  bad;"  another  suit  of  cloth  of 
gold  ;  another  of  red  velvet ;  another  of  red  silk,  with  stars  w^rought 
upon  it ;    another   of  white  velvet ;    another  of  white  damask ; 
another  of  *'  reide  silk,  w*  sternys  upon  thame ;"  and  another  of 
black  say.     There  was  then,  also,  to  be  viewed  and  valued — a 
"  cloith  of  wroght  velwett  for  the  crucifix ;"  a  suit  of  tawney  silk  ; 
another  "  of  white  for  Lent ;"  another  "  of  black  for  funerals,"  and 
after,  many  other  articles  of  inferior  note,  a  pillow  for  the  high  altar, 
of  cloth  of  tissue  ;  two  cushions  for  the  mitres ;  four  hangings  of 
arras-w^ork,  for  adorning — no  doubt — on  festival  days,  the  sides  of 
the  space  where  the  high  altar  stood,  and  two  hangings  to  be 
placed,  as  a  canopy  over  it,  "of  flowrid  damask." 

But  I  have  been  insidiously  dra^vn  away  from  my  subject,  and 
we  will  now  recommence  our  survey,  which  ended  in  the  vestry 
up  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept. 

Below  the  vestry  is  a  long,  narrow,  vaulted  passage,  leading 
from  the  cloister  court  to  the  burial-ground,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir.  The  doorways  at  each  end  have  long  been  walled 
up,  so  as  to  form  the  place  into  a  gloomy  apartment,  formerly 
filled  with  tesseree  and  paving  tiles.  In  the  course  of  the  exca- 
vation, however,  it  became  necessary  to  take  down  the  wall  which 
separated  it  from  the  cloister  court;  and  then,  under  rubbish 
that  had  fallen  from  the  vaulted  roof  above,  was  discovered  a 
mass  of  human  bones,  suflicient,  according  to  a  careful  compu- 
tation, to  have  formed  not  less  than  four  hundred  skeletons. 
When  they  were  torn  from  faithless  graves,  or  gathered,  after 
barbarous  exposure,  by  some  friendly  hands  into  this  common 
tomb,  is  now  entirely  forgotten.  They  were  removed,  on  the 
day  wdien  they  were  found,  to  a  grave  prepared  for  them,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave ;  and,  during  the  process  of  removal,  I 
could  not  refrain,  in  most  vivid  retrospection  of  the  imposing 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  that  were  so  long  hoarded 
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but  a  few  feet  above,  and  of  the  richly  decorated  robes  of  state 
in  which  many  of  these  once  consecrated  bones  were  invested, 
from  reflecting,  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  it  was  "  a  copy  of  the 
greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked — from  ceiled  roofs  to  arched 
coffins — from  living  like  gods  to  dying  like  men ;"  and  from 
feeling,  in  the  memorable  words  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
his  " Hydriotapliia,"  that  they  were  ''vain  ashes,  that,  in  the 
oblivion  of  times,  persons,  names,  and  sexes,  had  formed  to 
themselves  a  fruitless  continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  pos- 
terity as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities." 

And  there  and  thus,  in  the  rapid  state  of  decomposition  in 
which  this  little  city  of  the  forgotten  was  found,  must  its  poor 
elements  now  for  ever  rest.  In  an  embrace  that  no  mortal  hand 
may  sever,  we  left  the  servant  free  from  his  master — the  rich  and 
the  poor  changelessly  interchanging  one  common  dust.  There, 
without  mass,  or  obit,  or  ceremonial — the  warlike  and  the  peace- 
ful— the  fortunate  and  the  miserable — the  forgotten  qualities  of 
age  and  strength — of  the  proud  and  of  the  powerless — of  the 
energy  of  man  and  the  devotion  of  woman,  were,  for  the  last 
time,  dismissed  from  a  scene  in  which  they  once  moved,  as  influ- 
ential facts  and  exponents ;  there  we  sowed  again  the  tares,  that 
shall  remain  ungathered  from  the  wheat  until  the  morning  of 
universal  doom. 

By  the  excavation  of  the  nave  little  information  was  obtained. 
In  the  urgent  necessity  to  obtain  space  for  the  chantry  chapels, 
it  had  been  so  divided  and  traversed  by  massy  wooden  screens, 
as  to  render  the  introduction  of  the  larger  windows  on  the  south, 
and  that  noble  one  at  the  west  end,  a  matter  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  taste.  Besides  the  chapels  thus  formed  in  the  side 
aisles,  the  main  body  of  the  nave  was  crossed  by  not  less  than 
four  screens,  thus  affording  space  for  at  least  eight  altars.  During 
the  time  when  this  eastern  portion  of  it  was  cleared  out,  nothing 
was  observed  on  the  surface,  except  a  few  stones  that  had  formed 
the  base  of  a  screen  that  had  been  fixed  in  front  of  the  last  bay 
of  the  nave.  Some  little  time,  however,  afterwards,  when  the 
iron  tramway  that '  had  been  used  in  the  excavation  was  being 
removed,  the  wheel  of  a  cart  that  was  passing  over  tliis  part 
suddenly  sunk  a  foot  or  more  deep  in  the  earth,  and  on  being 
raised,  it  was  found  that  the  slip  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
fracture  of  a  large  earthenware  vase  that  was  buried  immediately 
below  the  surface.  As  it  had  evidently  been  placed  there  at  a 
remote  period,  the  soil  around  was  particularly  examined,  when 
it  was  discovered  that,  on  the  east  side  of  the  screen,  and  divided 
by  the  processional  pathway,  were  two  spaces  of  the  form  of  the 
Roman  letter  L,  walled  on  die  sides  and  flagged  at  the  bottom. 
In  that  on  the  south  side  nothing  was  observed;  but  in  the 
other,  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  ashes ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
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meut  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  nine  vases  or  jugs  of  rude 
earthenware,  each  sufficiently  capacious  to  have  contained  nearly 
two  fluid  gallons,  fixed  on  their  sides  within  the  walls  of  the 
space,  and  also  partially  filled  with  charcoal.  These  ashes  may 
have  been  cast  here  from  the  adjacent  furnace,  where  the  lead 
stripped  from  the  house  had  been  evidently  melted  into  a  mar- 
ketable shape  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution ;  but  why  the  vases 
should  have  been  introduced  is,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  on 
precedent,  a  case  unique  and  unaccountable.  Speculation  on  an 
object  that  is  hourly  visited  has,  I  doubt,  hitherto  proved  more 
amusing  than  instructive,  and  I  must  confess  that,  after  a  most 
minute  examination  of  this  and  many  other  monastic  and  eccle- 
siastical structures,  I  can  only  occupy  your  time  with  equally 
baseless  conjectures. 

Besides  these  vases  and  the  bases  of  three  altars  attached  to 
the  pillars,  no  particular  objects  of  interest  were  observed  in  the 
nave,  except  that  towards  the  west  end  two  blocks  of  limestone, 
each  two  feet  three  inches  square,  with  a  circle  incised  on  the 
surface,  were  found  inserted  in  the  floor,  which  led  to  a  more 
j)articular  examination,  ending  in  the  discovery  of  fifty  of  similar 
character,  occupying  the  space  and  arranged  in  the  form  ex- 
pressed on  the  plan  just  published  in  the  last  edition  of  my 
*'  Guide."  They  marked  the  positions  observed  by  members  of  the 
convent,  before  they  moved  in  procession  on  high  days  to  meet 
their  patrons  or  benefactors.  On  the  stone  immediately  in  front 
of  the  great  west  door,  which  is  larger  than  the  rest,  stood  the 
mitred  abbot,  clad  in  his  lustrous" cope  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  with 
his  magnificent  crosier  in  his  hand.  Before  him,  on  each  side, 
with  the  space  of  about  three  feet  between,  were  ranged  twenty- 
five  of  his  brethren,  each,  too,  habited  in  some  of  the  copes,  and 
bearing  some  of  the  relics,  or  shrines,  or  crosses,  or  images  I 
have  mentioned ;  and,  immediately  in  front,  preceding  all,  was 
placed  the  cross-bearer,  who  led  the  long-drawn  procession  into 
the  choir.  The  faces  of  the  stones  were,  however,  so  crumbled 
and  decayed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  which  occasioned  the 
discovery  of  the  rest,  that  the  turf  has  been  continued  over  them, 
so  that,  to  an  uninformed  observer,  there  remains  little  trace  of  an 
interesting  arrangement  of  which  something  similar  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  ancient  pavement  of  York  Minster  before  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  last  century. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  one 
passing  from  the  church  to  the  cloister  court,  was  found,  fixed 
to  the  foundation  of  a  screen  that  had  divided  this  part  from  the 
transept,  the  moulded  base  of  a  stoup  or  holy  water  basin  of  very 
good  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  will  be  rendered  of 
particular  interest,  if  it  can  be  proved — as  I  think  it  may — to 
have  supported  the  very  beautifully  carved  marble  basin  now 
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used  as  a  font  in  the  adjacent  chapel  of  Aldfiekl,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly rememhered  to  have  been  brought  from  Fountains. 

Nothing  more,  I  think,  now  remains  to  be  told  of  the  excava- 
tion of  the  church,  except  that  the  great  staircase  leading  from 
the  south-west  end  of  the  nave  to  the  dormitory  has  also  been 
opened  and  cleared  out.  The  side  walls  were  found  to  have  been 
broken  down,  and  the  steps  all  but  entirely  torn  away ;  yet  it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  gaze  musingly  on  the  path  by  which  so  many 
generations  of  holy  men  crept,  in  the  breathless  solitude  of  mid- 
night, from  their  cheerless  cells,  with  acliing  hearts  and  shivering 
limbs ;  while  the  assurances  of  that  faith,  wdiose  rites  they  were 
about  to  administer,  mingled  with  the  relentless  peal  of  the 
warning  bell,  and  associated  the  white  habits  in  which  they  were 
arrayed  with*  those  spotless  robes  in  which,  having  passed  through 
this  "  great  tribulation,"  they  should  at  last  be  invested,  and  sing 
the  songs  of  never-failing  praise  in  the  eternal  temple  of  heaven. 

After  the  excavation  of  the  church  was  completed,  the  rubbish 
that  had  accumulated  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  removed. 
In  laying  down  previously  the  railroad  which  traversed  this  space, 
when  the  works  within  the  building  were  in  progress,  some  traces 
of  a  foundation  wall  were  observed  parallel  with,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  feet  from,  the  great  entrance ;  but  as  they  were 
thought  only  to  have  supported  a  wooden  porch,  little  further 
notice  was  taken  of  them  at  the  time.  When  this  space,  how- 
ever, has  now  become  entirely  cleared,  it  appears  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  a  vestibule  or  Galilee,  co-extensive 
with  the  front  of  the  nave,  has  been  added  to.it,  and  also  some- 
what altered  in  the  succeeding  century.  In  its  elevation  it  has 
not  apparently  risen  above  the  base  of  the  present  western  window, 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  stones  found  in  the  rubbish,  has 
had  an  open  arcade,  supported  on  double  shafts,  on  each  side  of 
the  doorway ;  but  the  north  and  south  ends  have  been  only  of 
plain  masonry.  It  seems,  like  similar  porches  elsewhere,  to  have 
been  chosen  as  a  place  of  burial,  since  there  were  found  within 
it  six  graves,  covered  with  large  slabs.  Of  the  four  to  be  seen  at 
the  south  end,  nothing  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  except  the 
mode  in  which  the  graves  are  connected ;  but  in  the  opposite 
extremity  is  a  remarkably  fine  and  perfect  slab — still  fixed  by 
massy  leaden  clamps  to  the  coffin — which  bears  the  device  of  a 
processional  cross  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  was  found,  also,  within  this  unexpected  appendage  to 
the  church,  a  large  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
""With  her  Almighty  infant  in  her  arms," 
that  had  been  thrown  down  from  the  niche  that  it  occupied  above 
the  great  western  window,  bearing  the  date  of  U94.   Both  figures 

*  Apocal.  ch.  \i[.  ver.  13.  Part  of  the  preceding  verse  still  remains  inscribed  on 
the  Tower  of  Fountains. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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are  headless,  and  there  is  little  in  the  composition  to  attract 
admiration ;  yet  these  might  he,  even  now,  not  inaptly  restored  to  a 
position,  whence,  for  three  centuries,  they  have  heen  ignominiously 
deposed,  that  emhlem  of  the  great  patroness  of  the  house,  to 
which  generations  of  faith  have  directed  their  eyes  with  feelings 
of  piety  or  veneration. 

Several  well-sculptured  architectural  fragments,  which  may 
hereafter,  when  hetter  examined,  prove  useful  in  investigating  the 
history  of  the  huilding,  were  also  found  here ;  hut  it  would  he 
uninteresting  now  to  allude  to  them :  though  I  must  mention, 
that  in  their  company  were  discovered  two  of  those  small  per- 
forated plates  of  lead — exceeding  in  elegance  of  design  and  intri- 
cacy of  pattern  those  discovered  at  Sawley  Abhey — which,  no 
douht,  were  inserted  in  windows  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

The  removal  of  the  deep  rubbish  that  has  accumulated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  is  now  in  progress,  and  will  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  present  season.  No  discoveries  of  foundations  or  of 
curiosities  can  reasonably  be  anticipated ;  but,  from  the  increase 
of  elevation  which  this  long-buried  part  of  the  structure  will 
receive,  and  the  more  picturesque  points  of  view  in  which  it  will 
become  generally  accessible,  if  the  pathway  is  directed  nearer  the 
rocks,  a  very  gratifying  result  will  assuredly  be  obtained. 

And  now,  having  exhausted  every  topic  on  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  instruct  or  to  amuse,  it  is  a  pleasing  mitigation  to  the 
regret  with  which  I  quit  my  occupation,  that  I  am  enabled  to 
gratify  you  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  Earl  de  Grey  has 
recently  directed  that  all  such  statues,  sculptures,  mouldings, 
brackets,  capitals,  or  other  ornamental  portions  of  the  building  as 
are  sufiering  decay,  shall  be  carefully  cast  in  plaster ;  and  that  a 
copy  of  each,  when  the  original  ought  not  to  be  removed,  shall  be 
kept,  together  with  all  the  curiosities  that  have  been  found  during 
the  excavation,  in  the  court  room,  which  is  to  be  fitted  up  for 
their  reception.  Many  objects  that  are  easy  of  access  have  been 
cast  already ;  and  during  the  present  week,  a  scaffold  has  been 
erected  before  the  tower,  so  that  authentic  copies  may  be  taken 
of  the  statues  that  decorate  the  niches  on  its  sides.  I  had  hoped 
that  I  might  have  exhibited  to  you,  to-day,  some  sketches  of  these 
objects,  but  I  find  that  a  little  time  must  elapse  before  this  can 
be  accomplished ;  and,  therefore,  however  imperfectly  the  pencil 
may  illustrate  the  observations  which  you  have  heard,  I  will  sub- 
stitute these  representations  of  the  changed  aspect  of  the  church 
that  have  become  unattainable,  since  the  avaricious  miscreants 
who  perpetrated  its  ruin  abandoned  to  the  hands  of  avarice  and 
the  tooth  of  time 

"  Things  that  were  holy,  and  are  holy  still." 
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A  Few  Words  on  Monumental  Sculpture.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies  for  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln  and  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  held  at  Leicester, 
June  3,  1854.     By  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart. 

Monumental  sculpture  is  closely  connected  with  architecture ; 
why  it  has  not  advanced  in  the  same  degree,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  in  the  following  paper. 

The  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Antinous,  and 
statues  of  that  class,  exhibit  masculine  and  feminine  beauty  in 
the  highest  perfection  ;  and  the  Laocoon  and  the  Hercules  are 
equally  wonderful  as  representations  of  muscular  power  and 
matured  strength  :  these  are  examples  of  the  ideal.  There  are 
also  antique  statues  and  busts  of  heroes,  philosophers,  and  great 
men  which  are  examples  of  the  real.  In  the  former  we  see  genius 
reaching  forth  towards  the  unseen,  as  far  as  it  could  under  a 
heathen  system  :  in  the  latter,  perpetuating  living  characters  that 
walked  the  earth.  But  the  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  do  not 
convey  to  the  mind  any  sentiment  more  elevated  than  that  of  tlie 
highest  beauty  of  form  and  feature  combined  with  such  expres- 
sion of  passion  as  might  belong  to  humanity,  and  therefore  possess 
no  higher  sentiment  than  the  busts  and  figures  of  heroes.  Some- 
thing is  wanting  which  Christianity  alone  could  supply.  To  this 
point  I  beg  your  attention,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
the  debased  state  of  modern  monumental  sculpture  is  the  conse- 
quence of  making  the  religious  sentiment  subordinate  to  the 
classical  or  secular. 

Let  us  trace  the  progress  of  monumental  art  since  the  Christian 
era. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  practice  to  set  up  me- 
morials of  the  dead.  When  the  persecuted  Christians  Avere  obliged 
to  bury  their  friends  in  the  catacombs,  they  placed  them  under 
stones,   around  which   they  met  in  praver  and  on  whicli  they 

f2 
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partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Afterwards,  sarcophagi  were  used, 
emhellished  with  Christian  emblems  and  sculpture  representing 
Scriptural  events.  These  were,  probably,  the  origin  of  what  have 
been  since  called  "  altar  tombs."* 

After  Christianity  was  established  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  cus- 
tomarv,  in  Saxon  times,  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  consecrated  plot 
on  which  the  church  stood,  called  "  God's  acre."  At  the  head  of 
the  grave  was  usually  a  rude  stone,  with  an  incised  cross — such 
are  often  dug  up  in  churchyards,  or  found  built  into  the  walls  of 
churches ;  over  the  bodies  buried  within  the  w^alls  of  the  church 
were  laid  flat  stones  ;  on  these,  and  on  the  lids  of  stone  coffins, 
the  representation  of  a  face  was  sometimes  carved,  as  the  real  face 
would  have  appeared  through  a  perforated  lid. 

After  a  time,  representations  of  the  entire  figure  were  sculp- 
tured, recessed  or  partially  shrouded  with  drapery,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  chrysalis  opening,  from  which,  perhaps,  they  may  have 
been  taken. 

Later  still,  the  figure  was  represented  in  the  dress  of  the  day 
(as  on  brasses),  which  gives  these  examples  so  much  interest,  and 
calls  so  loudly  for  their  careful  preservation  ;  because  we  can  now 
speak  of  the  garb  worn  by  kings,  nobles,  prelates,  judges,  knights, 
priests,  merchants,  and  females,  with  an  accuracy  which  no 
written  description  alone  could  ever  convey.  The  date  of  armour 
sometimes  is  doubtful,  from  the  fact  of  the  older-fashioned  armour 
of  the  father  being  worn  by  the  son  ;  so  that,  literally,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  stood  in  his  father's  shoes. 

The  custom  of  representing  the  deceased  in  the  costume  of  the 
era  in  which  he  lived  was  not  confined  to  the  period  when  pointed 
architecture  ceased,  but  was  continued  through  the  Elizabethan 
and  Carolean  periods,  almost  down  to  our  own  time — but  a  change 
took  place  in  the  posture ;  instead  of  recumbent,  kneeling  figures 
were  common  ;  and  later,  attitudes  of  all  kinds — fantastic,  thea- 
trical, and  ludicrous.  At  the  same  time,  long  pedantic  inscrip- 
tions became  general,  in  which  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  the 
dead  were  set  forth  and  exaggerated  in  a  manner  amounting  to 
profaneness ;  figures  weeping  over  cinerary  urns,  vases,  inverted 
torches,  and  other  pagan  emblems,  marked  the  mania  for  classical 
taste — for  it  must  be  noted  that  these  changes  from  the  mediaeval 
style  were  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  effect  of  the  Keformation,  but 
of  the  revival  of  classical  art  in  Italy,  which  brought  about  the 
return  to  Greek  and  Eoman  architecture,  which  rebuilt  St.  Peter's, 
and  produced  the  modem  churches  with  which  Italy  abounds. 
Northern  architects  soon  caught  the  epidemic,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  it  did  not  exuberate  in  Eng- 
land beyond  the  Wren  churches,  and  some  2:)rovincial  copies  of 
the  meanest  grade. 

*  See  Bosio's  Roma  Sotcrranca. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches,  hoth  in 
Enghand  and  on  the  Continent,  hecame  the  depositories  of  the  ill- 
favoured  fruits  of  this  classical  frenzy.  Eegardless  of  all  con- 
gruity  and  taste,  marbles  of  all  colours  ^Yere  wrought  and  tortured 
into  every  shape  and  subject — secular,  religious,  and  profane — 
jumbled  together  heterogeneously,  and  millions  of  money  wasted 
on  the  basest  and  most  monstrous  designs.  In  this  evil  taste,  8t. 
Peter's  will  compete  the  palm  with  Westminster  Abbey,  for  tlie 
monuments  of  the  popes  abound  in  examples  of  the  worst  taste. 

In  earlier  times,  architecture  and  sculpture  were  the  handmaids 
of  religion  ;  and  the  genius  which  had  been  before  the  Christian 
era  cramped  by  the  chains  of  a  cold  philosophy,  and  been  content 
to  delineate  mere  physical  and  sensual  beauty,  expanded  under 
that  Divine  light  wbich  taught  it  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  the 
grave  and  to  look  beyond  into  the  regions  of  peace  and  rest, 
and  yet  further,  into  a  blessed  eternity.  Thus  we  find  the  earlier 
efforts  of  Christian  architects  and  sculptors  directed  so  as  to  keep 
this  idea  in  view.  Even  the  grotesques,  which  we  find  so  common 
in  mediaeval  churches,  have  not  unfrequently  a  religious  intention  ; 
the  ''  drudging  goblins"  are  made  to  support  brackets,  or  to  utter 
water  as  gurgoils.  It  is  true,  they  are  often  not  free  from  gross- 
ness,  for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  the  quarrels 
between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  and  the  begging  friars 
caused  sculpture  to  be  prostituted  to  base  uses  then,  as  now  ; 
but  the  memorials  of  the  dead  were  seldom,  if  ever,  contaminated 
by  the  paganism  of  modern  times.  Figures  of  knights  and  priests 
were  usually  recumbent,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  suggestive  of 
the  rest  which  awaits  the  soldiers  and  servants  of  Christ ;  and 
although  the  artists  had  not  attained  to  that  skill  which  sculp- 
tured the  naked  loveliness  of  Yenus,  or  the  youthful  grace  of 
Antinous  and  Meleager,  they  strove,  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
portray  the  saintly  Christian  or  the  winged  denizen  of  Heaven 
clad  in  the  modest  robes  of  virgin  white.  Figures  of  bishops  had 
sometimes  the  hand  uplifted,  as  in  the  act  of  blessing ;  some  with 
a  book  on  the  breast ;  some  holding  the  soul  in  a  napkin,  as 
delivering  it  up  to  God ;  or  a  heart,  in  allusion  to  the  3rd  chapter 
of  Lamentations,  41st  verse;*  the  knights  with  their  swords  at 
rest  and  their  hands  in  prayer.  Some  few  had  their  hands  on 
their  swords,  but  these  are  less  frequent ;  for  it  would  seem  that 
the  rule  was  to  represent  repose  after  action  past,  rest  after  death. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  effigies  being  intended  as  portraits  of  the 
deceased  in  a  state  of  health  ;  for  we  find  along  with  them,  in 
some  cases,  the  ghastly  representation  of  a  corpse  in  a  shroud,  or 
a  body  emaciated  by  illness,  as  if  to  contrast  health  with  disease, 
life  with  death  ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  life  intended 
was  ideal  spiritual  life,  as  of  a  saint  in  rest,  abstracted  from  this 
*  "  Let  us  lift  lip  our  hearts  with  our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens." 
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v>'orld,  fixed  in  its  rigid  outlines  in  divine  contemplation.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  drapery  does  not  hang  as  it  would  naturally 
fall  from  recumbent  figures,  but  rather  as  it  would  from  figures 
standing ;  this  also  shows  that  it  was  not  intended  to  represent 
ordinary  life.  For  the  some  reason,  we  do  not  find  these  figures 
resting  on  mattresses,  but  on  plain  slabs ;  and  though  there  is 
generally  a  pillow,  it  is  often  supported  by  angels,  and  the  feet 
resting  on  some  animal  of  heraldic  representation.  These  figures 
are  not  all  perfect  specimens  of  anatomical  proportion,  but  even  the 
Apollo  is  said  to  be  defective  in  this  respect,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Laocoon  are  not  boys,  but  little  men.  A  clever  writer  says,  that 
a  too  strong  impression  of  the  anatomy-room  is  not  favourable  to 
the  highest  efforts  of  genius  ;  and  it  seems  true  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  most  symmetrical  specimens  of  the  human  race 
require  some  slight  alterations,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
ideal  beauty. 

Monumental  sculpture,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two 
styles  :  the  one  being  a  representation  of  the  dead  as  he  was  in 
life,  as  a  portrait  or  a  living  statue — such  as  were  the  figures  and 
busts  of  the  ancients — which  maybe  called  the  secular  style,  and 
fitted  for  public  buildings,  streets,  and  statue  galleries ;  the  other, 
the  religious  style,  being  not  only  a  portrait  of  the  dead,  but  also 
embodying  along  with  it  some  high  Christian  idea,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  cathedrals  and  places  of  Christian  worship. 

The  secular  style  has  unfortunately  been  mixed  up  with  the 
pagan  or  classical  without  regard  to  congruity,  and  introduced 
into  churches  for  which  it  is  unfit — as  may  be  seen  in  that 
strange  and  instructive  medley  of  v/hich  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
this  country  at  least,  affords  the  largest  collection.  The  religious 
style  has  been  neglected  as  mediaeval;  but,  so  long  as  Chris- 
tianity lasts,  it  ought  never  to  die. 

One  of  the  most  debased  and  incongruous  monuments  in  the 
Abbey  is  that  to  Lady  Nightingale,  by  a  very  eminent  sculptor. 
She  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  the  day,  such  as  we  see  in 
Hogarth's  paintings.  She  is  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
who  vainly  attempts  to  ward  off  the  dart  which  is  aimed  at  her 
heart  by  a  grinning  skeleton  emerging  from  a  vault  or  dungeon. 
It  is  a  marvellous  specimen  of  elaborate  art,  but  wholly  devoid 
of  Christian  feeling;  it  is  the  triumph  of  death  over  humanity. 

In  Exeter  Cathedral  is  a  monument  to  Northcote,  the  painter. 
He  is  sitting  on  a  pedestal  in  one  of  the  chantry  chapels,  pallet 
and  brush  in  hand ;  the  pallet  has  little  lumps  upon  its  smooth 
marble  surface,  intended  to  Tepresent  the  dabs  of  paint, — what 
can  be  more  incongruous  ?  It  is  fit  for  a  statue  gallery,  but 
quite  out  of  place  in  its  present  position.  It  is  tlie  imperfect 
expression  of  the  desire  of  a  Meceenas,  in  discussing  a  modern 
monument,  *'  to   see  the  man   as  he  was."     But  to  do  this  in 
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perfection,  no  sculptured  marble  or  animated  bust  can  vie  with 
the  waxwork  and  glass  eyes  and  real  broadcloth  of  Madame 
Tussaud;  for  one  would  not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  customs 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  embalm  our  friends,  and  encase 
them  as  mummies,  nor  yet  to  stuff  them,  as  Dr.  Van  Butchcll 
did  his  wife,  and  place  them  in  glass  cases.  Still  less,  in  these 
days  of  alarming  conscientiousness,  would  it  do  to  follow  the 
Lutherans,  and  hang  up  an  oil  portrait  in  a  gilt  frame  over  the 
grave  of  our  friend,  though  this  again  would  show  us  *'  the 
man  as  he  was."  Yet  w^e  find  sculptors  yielding  to  these  fancies 
whilst  they  admit  the  propriety  of  recumbent  figures  in  churches 
and  cathedrals  ;  but  partly  from  the  dread  of  rigid  angles, 
which  are  deemed  incompatible  with  the  waving  lines  of  classical 
beauty,  and  partly  to  propitiate  the  public,  who  in  matters  of 
art  require  to  be  taught  rather  than  to  teach,  they  bring  before 
us  the  death-bed  scene,  and  turn  our  cathedral  aisles  into  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  and  the  chambers  of  the  dying.  As  I  have 
before  observed,  the  steadfast  abstraction  of  the  medieeval  attitude, 
with  the  face  fixed  straight  upon  Heaven,  is  the  idea  above  all 
others  which  ought  to  be  retained,  whilst  we  should  endeavour  to 
improve  the  details.  "  I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills,  whence 
Cometh  my  help  ;"  "  My  heart  is  fixed ;  my  heart  is  fixed ;" 
*'  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also  ;"  these  are 
the  texts  which  naturally  rise  to  the  lips  when  we  contemplate 
these  solemn  figures  ;  therefore,  to  turn  the  head,  however  little, 
especially  if  the  prayerful  attitude  be  not  retained,  is  at  once  to 
bring  us  back  to  earth,  to  the  languor  of  disease,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  mortality.  We  hear  people  talk  of  a  calm  and  beautiful 
death — we  use  the  term  in  a  comparative  sense ;  when  the  last 
moments  are  free  from  convulsive  throes  and  the  gasping  agonies 
which  shock  us — we  naturally  feel  comfort,  and  our  imagination 
invests  the  scene  with  a  kind  of  pleasing  halo  ;  but  death,  that  is, 
the  act  of  dying,  however  easy,  is  always  painful,  and  is  no  fit 
subject  for  monumental  sculpture. 

The  representation  of  gentle  sleep,  as  in  the  two  children  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  may  touch  the  feelings,  but  it  can  rise  no 
higher.  There  was  a  recumbent  figure  of  Ishmael  in  the  Great 
Exhibition,  by  an  Italian  artist,  which  struck  me  very  forcibly. 
The  boy's  features  were  not  those  of  ideal  beauty ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  exhaustion,  lassitude,  languor,  and  innocent  suffering, 
was  most  affecting ;  yet  an  old  lady,  passing  by  at  the  time,  gave 
one  look  of  disgust  and  hurried  on,  exclaiming,  it  was  "  mighty 
disagreeable  !"'  It  was  a  nude  figure,  but  the  nakedness  enhanced 
its  merit,  from  the  power  it  gave  the  artist  of  expressing  in  the 
hmp  and  languid  limbs  the  efi'ect  of  death  from  thirst.  Yet  this 
excellent  piece  of  sculpture  was  quite  unfit  for  a  memorial  of  th© 
dead. 
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Objections  are  made  to  modern  dress  in  recumbent  figures, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  costumes  are  not  pictu- 
resque or  dignified  ;  but,  historically,  it  is  a  mistake  to  alter  them 
for  any  fanciful  dress,  because  the  dress  ought  to  mark  the  date 
of  a  monumental  effigy.  In  the  case  of  bishops,  lawn  sleeves  are 
said  to  be  stiff  and  unmanageable ;  but  this  is  because  they  are 
starched.  But  suppose  the  linen  unstarched ;  it  surely  would  be 
a  proof  of  skill  and  artistic  treatment  to  give  the  effect  of  a  thin 
texture  falling  over  the  arms  and  form,  as  was  done  so  skilfully 
in  the  veiled  figure  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Some  sculptors  are  of  opinion  that  a  recumbent  figure  in  a 
cathedral  should  be  larger  than  in  a  small  church.  I  cannot 
admit  this;  for  unless  all  sculptors  were  to  agree  upon  one  scale, 
the  result  would  be  what  might  be  reasonable  in  a  gallery  or  col- 
lection of  sculpture,  where  the  pieces  are  arranged  as  specimens 
in  a  museum,  but  would  be  highly  objectionable  in  a  church, 
as  may  be  seen  at  Westminster.  Here  you  see  men  of  small 
stature  rej)resented  on  a  scale  larger  than  life;  tall  men  either 
of  their  natural  size,  or  of  heroic  proportions.  Of  the  latter, 
the  figure  lately  put  up  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  an  example :  stand- 
ing, in  a  sort  of  dressing  gown,  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
near  the  pulpit,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  going  to  silence  the 
preacher  with  a  blow  from  it  or  by  a  voice  proportionate  to  his 
size. 

I  know  only  of  one  church  in  which  heroic  statues  look  well, 
and  that  is  in  a  building  of  no  architectural  beauty,  and  which 
owes  its  effect  solely  to  the  sculptul'e.  It  is  the  YorErue  Kircha 
at  Copenhagen,  in  which  are  the  Christ  and  Twelve  Apostles  by 
Thorwaldsen.  But  this  group,  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
standing  figures  in  the  church,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Christ,  which  is  a  size  larger,  on  the  same  scale,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  add  more.  These  figures  are  also  an  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that  concentration  and  intensity  of  purpose  are  essential  to 
a  great  work  in  sculpture.  Some  artists  have  a  notion,  that  if  a 
recumbent  figure  is  placed  so  that  a  spectator,  on  the  first  view, 
should  catch  the  sharp  profile,  that  the  head  ought  to  be  turned 
to  show  more  of  the  features ;  I  dissent  from  this,  as  savouring 
of  the  Green  Room.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  actors  and 
actresses  are  artificial,  but  because  they  are  for  ever  spouting  and 
declaiming  full-fronted  to  the  audience,  instead  of  forming  natural 
and  easy  tableaux.  The  same  defect  is  often  to  be  found  in 
historical  pictures,  where  there  are  many  portraits;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  prominently  visible  or  not,  we  trace  the  vulgar 
limner  or  the  man  of  genius.  To  return  to  the  Danish  group. 
The  figure  of  the  Saviour  stands  over  the  altar ;  the  face  is 
turned  downwards,  so  that  a  spectator  entering  the  church  sees 
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it  foresliortenecl,  aucl  very  little  of  the  features,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  above  named,  would  he  wrong.  But  what 
was  Thorwaldsen's  idea?  To  represent  the  Lord  inviting  his 
people  to  come  to  his  Holy  table,  and  partake  of  his  Supper, 
He  is  represented,  therefore,  looking  downwards,  with  a  mild 
and  benignant  expression,  upon  his  people  kneeling  round  the 
altar,  and  is  supposed  to  be  addressing  them  in  the  simple  words 
inscribed  below,  ''  Come  unto  me."  Had  the  head  been  raised 
so  as  to  show  more  of  the  features  to  the  spectator  on  entering 
the  church,  this  beautiful  sentiment,  which  gradually  reveals 
itself  as  he  walks  up  the  aisle,  would  have  been  lost.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Apostles  on  either  side  are  not  standing  in  studied 
positions  to  exhibit  their  faces,  as  we  see  in  vulgar  historical 
pictures,  where  both  eyes  and  necks  are  often  screwed  to  pillory 
pitch ; — they  have  no  regard  to  the  spectator ;  why  should  they  ? 
Their  Lord  is  at  the  altar :  there  is  the  attraction.  He  is  the 
magnet  in  which  their  affections  centre. 

Another  example  may  be  adduced  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
whose  head  and  eyes  are  following  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
which  has  just  sped  from  his  bow;  and  the  slightly  expanded 
nostril,  and  the  scornful  curl  on  his  beautiful  lip,  admirably  ex- 
press intensity  of  purpose.  Were  the  head  turned  in  any  other 
direction  the  whole  force  of  expression  would  be  lost.  To  turn 
the  head,  therefore,  only  to  show  the  features,  when  by  doing  so 
the  sentiment  is  injured  or  destroyed,  is  a  mere  stage  trick,  and 
should  be  avoided. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  short  paper  without  a  few  words  on 
tombstones  and  tablets.  As  we  ordinarily  see  them,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  monumental  sculpture,  but  rather  to 
the  cutters  of  chimney  pieces  or  the  commissioners  of  paving. 
Better  far  the  green  turf,  than  the  square,  upright  flags,  remind- 
ing one  of  parish  boundaries,  millstones,  or  magnified  seed  labels, 
abounding,  as  they  too  often  do,  with  ungrammatical  doggrels, 
or  sentimental  nonsense ;  but  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  discourage  affection  and  piety  from  placing 
memorials  to  the  dead,  we  may  recommend  the  study  of  design  in 
this  humble  branch  of  art,  and  suggest  that  the  style  of  the  stone 
should  at  least  harmonize  in  some  degree  with  the  sacred  spot, 
and  be  a  fit  tablet  for  the  holy  texts  which  "  teach  tlie  rustic 
moralist  to  die."  Examples,  few  and  far  between,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Kensall  Green,  show  traces  of  the  up-growth  of  a 
better  taste,  and  go  some  small  way  towards  redeeming  it  from 
the  look  of  a  grave-yard  w^hich  might  belong  to  a  heathen  nation. 
To  the  neatness  of  the  garden  praise  must  be  given,  but  it  con- 
trasts painfully  with  the  graveyards  of  Bergen  and  Ohristiania, 
where  the  wreath  suspended  on  the   simple  cross  speaks  of  the 
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finished  course,  and  of  Him  tlirougli  whom  the  prize  is  won. 
Surely  now  that  cemeteries  are  hecoming  more  general,  it  is  a 
matter  of  policy  no  less  than  of  piety  to  make  them  conducive  to 
solemn  and  Christian  thoughts — thoughts  which,  I  fear,  have 
been  Avell-nigh  obliterated  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  who  have 
been  driven  to  bury  those  they  loved  in  places  calculated  to 
harden  and  to  brutalize  them  rather  than  to  convey  the  Christian 
lesson  ^Yhich  such  scenes  and  ceremonies  are  intended  to  teach. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  disgrace  nmj  be  ere  long  taken  away,  and 
that  the  monuments  of  the  Christian  dead,  whether  in  churches 
or  cemeteries,  may  be  such  as  befit  a  civilized  and  a  religious 
people. 


On  the  Churches  of  East  and  West  Retford,  with  a  brief  notice  of 
some  of  the  Historical  Events  connected  with  the  Town. 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  East 
Retford,  Sept.  21st  1854.    By  Hawksley  Hall,  Esq. 

It  is,  I  assure  you,  with  no  slight  degree  of  diffidence,  and  with 
some  trepidation,  that  I  venture  to  appear  before  you  in  the  capa- 
city or  position  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  occupy.  My  apologies 
for  so  doing  are  more  especially  due  to  those  learned  members  of 
the  Society  who  have  honoured  this  town  with  their  presence  upon 
the  present  occasion ;  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  evident  to  them, 
and  indeed  to  all  of  us,  that  I  can"  scarcely  hope  to  tell  them  any- 
thing they  did  not  know  before,  or  be  able  to  throw  new  light 
upon  any  of  the  various  branches  connected  with  the  delightful 
and  edifying  study  to  Avhich  this  Society  is  more  especially 
devoted.  There  may,  however,  haply  be  some  scraps  of  purely 
local  information  which  have  hitherto  escaped  their  research,  or 
possibly  their  recollection,  and  of  which  they  may  not  perhaps  be 
unwilling  to  be  reminded. 

I  may  here,  perhaps,  be  permitted,  before  proceeding  with  my 
paper,  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  neighbours  and  friends  upon  the 
nature  and  objects  of  this  Society,  with  a  view  not  only  to  enlist 
their  sympathy,  but  also  their  co-operation  with  us  in  our  pur- 
suits. I  would  say,  then,  that  this  Society  is  not  a  mere  anti- 
quarian society,  and  that  although  we  reverence  and  admire,  and 
would  also  respect  and  preserve,  the  crumbling  ecclesiastical  and 
other  remains,  in  which  this  country  of  ours  is  so  rich,  we  do  so 
chiefly  because  we  recognise  in  them  the  master-mind,  the  pure 
spirit,  the  lively  faith,  and  the  lofty  aspirations  of  those  Avho 
planned  them,  and  the  self-denying  abnegation  of  those  who  con- 
tributed so  generously  of  their  substance  towards  their  production 
and  completion.     We  do  not, — perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  that 
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such,  at  leayt,  is  my  own  individual  conception  of  our  objects, — 
we  do  not  cherish'  these  relics  of  bygone  ages  simply  because 
thev  are  old,  but  we  desire  to  study  and  meditate  upon  them  in  a 
religious  spirit,  striving  to  ascertain  and  to  realize  how  far  their 
reproduction  and  restoration  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  pro- 
motion of  God's  honour  and  glory,  and  the  extension  and  efficiency 
of  Holy  Church. 

Our  great  poet  describes  a  position,  Avliich  induces  a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  a  man  may  find 

" Books  in  the  running  brooks, 


Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Surely  this  description  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  earnest- 
minded  ecclesiologist,  as  he  wanders  from  church  to  church, 
from  monastic  cell  to  ruined  abbey,  where  in  olden  time  the  sick 
and  poor  were  tended  and  cared  for,  the  w^andering  wayfarer  was 
lodged  and  fed,  and  that  with  no  niggard  hand,  and  sent  forward 
on  his  journey  with  a  blessing.  Grieved  and  shocked  though  he 
may,  nay,  must  be,  to  see  how  the  hand  of  time  has  been,  and 
alas !  still  is,  aided  in  its  destructive  effects  by  the  ruthless 
destroyer,  and  the  neglect  and  parsimony  of  the  unworthy  de- 
scendants of  those  who  reared  these  shrines  to  the  Almighty's 
honour ;  still  he  must,  of  all  men,  find  many  a  salutary  lesson, 
and  read  many  "  a  sermon  in  these  stones,"  Avhich  those  who  pass 
them  by  with  heedless  indifference  will  never  know.  Viewing  the 
subject  then  in  this  light,  there  are  few  who  will  wonder  at  the 
ardent  zeal  for  restoration  and  reproduction  with  which  those  are 
actuated  who  have  learned  to  delight  in  and  appreciate  the  noble 
and  soul-stiiTing  study  of  ecclesiology. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  town  and 
church  of  East  Retford.  Notwithstanding  its  undoubted  anti- 
quity, for  we  read  that  East  Ketford  was  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  historical  events  connected  with  the  town,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  are  neither  important  nor  numerous.  Hume,  the  his- 
torian,* relates,  that  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  "  Adelwalch 
being  defeated  in  battle  by  Cadwalla,  King  of  Wessex,  his  two 
infant  sons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  ordered  them 
to  be  put  to  death,  whereupon  the  Abbot  of  Retford  succeeded  in 
delaying  this  execution  until  the  poor  children  had  been  baptized." 
I  mention  this  little  incident,  because  I  think  we  are  justified  in 
deducing  therefrom  the  fact,  that  there  must  have  been  an  abbey 
at  Retford,  although  all  trace  of  it  is  now  lost. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  places 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  chiefly  relating  to  gifts  of  cer- 
tain manors  to  the  different  religious  foundations.  Retford,  or 
*  History  of  Enghmd,  vol.  i. 
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Redforde,  as  it  is  there  called,  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book. 
Retford  first  sent  a  member  to  Parliament  in  the  9th  year  of 
Edward  11.(1315).  In  1 338,  the  first  Town-hall  was  built;  in  1754, 
the  building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  was  erected.  In  151 H, 
Thomas  Gunthorpe,  parson  of  Babworth,  erected  a  school-house  in 
this  town  at  his  own  cost.  In  1551,  the  free  grammar-school  was 
founded  by  King  Edward  YI.,  and  was  endowed  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  church,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  chantries,  hereafter  to 
be  referred  to,  forming  part  of  the  endowment.  Being  a  firm 
believer  in  the  theory  proj^ounded  in  ''  Spelman's  History  and 
Fate  of  Sacrilege,"  I  now  no  longer  wonder  at  the  little  benefit  a 
school  so  endowed  has  been  to  this  town,  nor  that  it  should  have 
been,  virtually,  in  abeyance  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
wasting  its  substance,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  of  the  town 
too,  during  that  lengthened  period,  in  a  contest  with  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  which  we  do  not  appear  to 
be  destined,  even  yet,  to  see  the  end.  And  this  Chancery  suit  is 
not  the  only  one  in  which  the  same  parties  have  been  engaged, 
as  I  find  there  was  a  suit  pending  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  By  every  principle  of  equity  and  justice, 
these  chantry  lands  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the  vicar  for  the 
time  being,  and  then  the  living,  instead  of  producing,  as  it  now 
barely  does,  150^  a  year,  would  have  yielded  an  adequate  provi- 
sion for  our  p)astor ;  whereas  the  present  state  of  things  has  only 
one  recommendation,  and  that  is,  that  it  demonstrates  that  the 
clergyman  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  this  parish  must  be 
actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives,  otherwise 
he  would  not  accept  a  living  where  there  is  so  much  hard  work, 
but,  unhappily,  so  very  little  remuneration. 

Duiing  the  civil  wars  consequent  upon  the  great  rebellion, 
Retford  was  often  occupied  by  the  royal  troops,  and  on  the  20th 
August,  1645,  King  Charles  the  Martyr  passed  through  this  town 
on  his  way  from  Doncaster  to  Newmarket.  In  1745,  an  army  of 
GOOO  men,  composed  of  English  and  Hessian  troops,  encamped 
on  the  Wheatley  Hills,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  this  place, 
and  when  halting  on  their  march  through  Retford,  converted  the 
church  into  a  stable.  On  the  23rd  August,  1750,  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake  was  felt  here. 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  a  few  of  the  leading  historical 
events  connected  with  the  town  up  to  a  period  of  about  100  years 
from  the  present  time,  I  do  not  find  that  anything  particular  has 
since  occurred  with  which  I  need  trouble  you  upon  the  present 
occasion.  I  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  you  some  account 
of  the  parish  church.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  mention  of 
the  church  of  East  Retford  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  1258,  Archbishop  Sewall,  of  York,  allotted  for  the  vicar's 
maintenance,  100s.   of  altarage,   and  the  small   tithes,  with  the 
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Easter  offerings,  the  surplice  fees,  and  two  gates  (or  pieces  of  land) 
on  the  Common  (what  we  now  call  car-gates).  Also  all  the  bread, 
wine,  ale,  and  beer,  which  should  happen  to  be  brought  to  the 
altar.  In  the  year  1337,  and  again  in  1385,  I  have  found  the 
particulars  of  bequests,  consisting  of  the  chantry  lands  before 
referred  to,  made  to  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Ketford,  in  trust, 
towards  "  the  support  of  the  chaplains  of  the  chantries  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Swithin, 
in  East  Retford."  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin,  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  transepts.  It  was  formerly  of  considerably  greater  extent, 
but  has  suffered  much,  not  only  from  the  hand  of  time,  but  from 
various  untoward  accidents ;  it  has  been  twice  burnt,  the  first  time 
in  1528,  and  the  second  some  time  about  1582.  In  1651,  the 
tower,  or  steeple,  as  it  was  called  at  that  time,  was  blown  down, 
more  from  decay  and  neglect,  I  should  fear,  than  from  the  force 
of  the  storm ;  and  as  it  fell,  it  appears  to  have  destroyed  the 
chantry  chapels,  or  what  was  left  of  them  after  the  fires,  the 
chancel,  ancl  the  south  transept,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
shaken  and  seriously  endangered  the  whole  fabric ;  in  fact,  this 
great  calamity  appears  to  have  reduced  the  church  into  little 
better  than  a  complete  ruin,  and  this,  no  doubt,  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  the  unusually  small  number  of  objects  of  interest 
now  remaining  in  this  ancient  sanctuary.  When  burned,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  nave  was  destroyed,  as  the  present  nave  would 
seem  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  grafted  in  upon  a  portion  of  the 
piers  of  an  earlier  church.  I  say  a  portion,  for  upon  inspection, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  present  tower-piers  contain  portions  of 
earlier  work,  particularly  on  the  sides  next  to  the  aisles.  It  would 
also  appear  that  the  former  nave  extended  further  westward,  and 
I  am  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  the  builder  now  employed  upon 
the  church,  who  tells  me  that  the  masonry  at  the  west- end  is  of 
such  a  character,  and  in  such  a  form,  as  w^ould  lead  liim  to  infer 
.  that  it  had  at  one  time  been  a  bay  or  two  longer  than  at  present. 
Examination  of  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  shows  where 
the  arches  which  led  to  one  or  both  of  the  chantry  chapels  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary,  before  referred  to,  were. 

Considering  the  period  when  the  last-mentioned  calamity 
occurred,  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the  tower 
and  the  other  portions  then  rebuilt,  bad  as  they  are,  were  so  well 
done.  I  have  been  favoured  with  permission  to  peruse  several 
interesting  documents  relating  to  the  exertions  that  were  made  at 
the  time,  to  repair  the  effects  of  the  last  disastrous  calamity 
which  happened  to  the  church.  One  is  a  document  belonging  to 
the  corporation,  dated  4th  Sept.,  1G52,  and  commences,  "Whereas 
the  greatest  part  of  the  church  of  East  Retford,  by  reason  of  the 
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fall  of  tlie  steeple,  and  tlie  five  quires  thereof,  is  now  become  very 
ruinous,  and  made  a  heap  of  stones,  and  that  part  thereof  now 
standing  is  much  shaken  and  hurt  by  the  said  fall;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  having  been  at  great  charge  and  cost  to 
repair  and  amend  the  same,  and  to  make  and  build  the  pulpit, 
pewes,  and  seats,  in  the  said  part  of  the  church  now  standing, 
and  no  way  able  to  rebuild  and  repair  the  residue  fallen  down,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  might  make  and  build  one  quire  and  a  steeple 
to  ring  bells  in,  which  are  most  fit,  needful,  and  necessary  to  be 
done."     And  goes  on  to  say  that  under  the  circumstances,  the 
corporation  '^  agree  and  determine  to  sell  certain  lands  and  mes- 
suages," and  that  ''  the  moneys  which  shall  be  made  or  raised 
by  such  sale  thereof  shall  be  employed  and  bestowed  upon  and 
towards  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  the  said  church    and 
steeple."      Notwithstanding  this   opportune  assistance,  and  the 
sum  raised  amounted  to  1500^.,  four  years  afterwards  the  work 
was  still  incomplete,  and  no  more  money  forthcoming.     Where- 
upon, representations  to  this  effect  were  made  to  the  justices  of 
the  ])eace  for  the  county  in  quarter  sessions  assembled,  at  Not- 
tingham, on  11th  January,   1058,  who,  in   conjunction  with  the 
bailiffs  and  burgesses,  resolved  to  solicit  a  brief  (or  what  w^e 
should  now  ca!l,  I  suppose,  a  Queen's  Letter)  from  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, Oliver  Cromv/ell,  to  authorize  collections  to  be  made  in 
such    churches    and    chapels    as   his    Highness    should    direct. 
Letters  patent  were  accordingly  granted,  bearing  date  30th  June, 
in  the  same  year.     Oliver  dying  about  this  time  (viz.,  3rd  Sept., 
1658),  there    appears  to    have  been  some    question    as    to    the 
validity  of  the  brief,  and,  upon  being  requested  so  to  do,  Richard, 
his  son  and  successor,  renewed  and  confirmed  the  grant  by  letters 
patent  under  his  hand,  bearing  date  20th  December,  1658.     The 
original  document  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
of  this  town,  a  gentleman  Avho  takes  great  interest  in  antiquarian 
researches,  and  to  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  I  am  indebted 
for  a   sight  of  it,   and  for  permission  to  produce  it  for  your 
inspection. 

The  church  appears  to  have  at  length  been  completed  about  the 
year  1658  or  1659,  and  there  is  some  evidence,  though  not  very 
conclusive,  that  the  total  cost  was  3648L  17s.  SjfL 

In  1752  a  new  roof  was  put  upon  the  nave,  at  the  cost  of  a 
Mr.  Sutton,  who  then  resided  in  the  town,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  patron  of  the  living.  Sir  Eichard  Sutton,  Bart.  It  v/as  of 
a  very  plain  character,  and  ceiled  over;  upon  removing  it,  in 
order  to  put  on  the  new  roof,  v/hich  has  just  been  completed,  the 
timbers  were  found  to  be  sound  and  good,  but  in  form  and  con- 
struction more  suitable  for  a  barn  than  a  church. 

There  are  not,  as  before  mentioned,  any  remains  of  monumental 
brasses,   or  tombs  of  any  antiquity.     There   are  several  incised 
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floor  stones  in  the  north  transept,  but  nearly  defaced,  and  of  no 
particular  interest ;  the  monuments  which  disfigure  the  walls  are, 
for  the  most  part,  modern.  It  is,  however,  as  previously  sug- 
gested, only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  two  hres,  and  from  tlie  falling  of  the  steeple,  every- 
thing of  this  kind  which  was  not  actually  destroyed  would,  most 
likely,  be  swept  out  of  the  church  as  useless  lumber  at  that  un- 
happy and  iconoclastic  period,  when  the  last  mentioned  of  these 
calamities  took  place. 

I  ought,  however,  to  mention  the  figure  supposed  to  represent 
Henry  III.,  in  the  vesica  j^iscis,  which  was  placed  in  the  south 
wall  to  the  west  of  the  porch,  and  which  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  copying  the  old  one,  so  far  as  its  dilapidated  condition 
would  permit,  and  which  I  have  caused  to  be  brought  into  this 
room  for  your  inspection.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  figure  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  south  doorway  of  Ely  Cathedral,  a  drawing 
of  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Bloxam's  very  interesting  little  work  on 
''  Ecclesiastical  Architecture." 

In  1835  the  beautiful  peal  of  eight  bells  was  put  up,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  corporation  for  them.  The 
old  bells,  and  yet  they  were  not  very  old,  none  of  them  being 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  were  very  faulty,  and  the 
corporation  generously,  and  at  the  cost  of  480Z.  18s.  Sd.,  furnished 
the  present  bells,  which  were  cast  by  Mears,  of  London.  I  must 
not  omit  mentioning  the  font,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  one :  in 
form  it  is  octagonal,  with  rich  carvings  of  foliage  in  each  of  the 
j)anels,  and  also  in  those  underneath  the  bowl,  in  one  of  which  is 
the  figure  of  an  angel.  It  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1852. 
Previously,  it  was  much  mutilated  ;  apparently,  it  must  have  been 
trundled  on  the  ground,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for 
its  chipped  and  defaced  condition :  the  carvings  were  all  but 
obliterated  by  the  profusion  of  paint  and  whitewash  with  which  it 
was  disfigured. 

I  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject  by  describing  the 
recent  restorations,  which  consist  of  the  rebuilding  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  north  aisle,  the  restoration  of  the  external  masonry  of 
the  west  front,  south  aisle,  and  clerestory,  with  new  mullions  and 
tracery  to  most  of  the  windows,  and  new  glass  in  all;  a  new 
buttress  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north  transept,  and  like- 
wise one  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  south  transept;  the 
replacing  of  the  whole  of  the  pinnacles,  only  one  old  one  being  in 
existence  when  the  works  were  commenced.  A  new  organ  room 
and  vestry,  so  built  as  to  form  a  portion  of  a  new  chancel,  when 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  build  one.  New  mullions 
and  tracery  to  north  window  of  north  transept.  Internally,  new 
roofs  to  nave  and  south  aisle  ;  the  church  refurnished  throughout 
with  benches  in  deal,  with  new  stone  pulpit,  and  gas  fittings,  from 
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designs  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry ;  the  ashlar  tooled  down 
and  re-pointed ;  the  other  portions  of  the  church,  except  the 
chancel,  re-plastered.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave, 
•which  before  were  exceedingly  plain,  have  been  ornamented,  and 
all  the  floors,  chancel  again  excepted,  have  been  filled  in  with 
concrete  and  relaid,  and  this  I  think  comprises  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  that  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  the 
architect,  and  at  a  cost  of  nearly  3000/.,  which  has  been,  or  is  to 
be,  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  I  regret  having  to  add 
that  the  subscription  list  exhibits  a  deficiency  of  between  400?. 
and  500?. 

It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  chancel  cannot  be 
rebuilt,  and  that  the  transepts,  particularly  the  south  one,  cannot 
be  efficiently  repaired  and  improved. 

Since  my  paper  was  written,  I  am  haj)py  in  being  able  to  state 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  dissenters  as  well  as 
churchmen,  conceiving  how  very  unsightly  it  would  appear,  and 
how  much  it  Avould  prejudice  all  that  has  been  done,  if  the  south 
transept  were  permitted  to  remain  in  its  present  dilapidated  con- 
dition, memorialized  the  churchwardens  to  call  a  vestry  meeting 
to  consider  the  question,  and  this  having  been  done,  a  rate  of  8d. 
in  the  pound -^was  almost  unanimously  granted,  to  be  expended 
upon  the  south  transept,  and  which,  in  addition  to  a  munificent 
and  unexpected  donation  of  100?.  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  will  be  just  sufficient  to  do  it  well,  with  the  exception 
of  the  roof. 

I  fear  there  are  many  of  our  members  who  will  be  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  us  for  neglecting  the  chancel,  and  say  that  we  have 
begun  altogether  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  church,  and  there  is,  I 
must  confess,  only  too  much  truth  in  this  objection ;  nevertheless, 
I  venture  to  think  we  could  hardly  do  otherwise  than  we  have 
done,  and  most  sincerely  do  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  rebuilding 
of  the  chancel  will  not  be  very  long  delayed. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  church 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  West  Eetford,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  and  consists  of  a  tower  and  crocketted 
spire  of  very  good  proportions,  nave,  south  aisle,  south  porch, 
and  chancel ;  formerly  there  was  also  a  north  porch,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  taken  down,  inasmuch  as  its  removal 
appears  to  have  led  to  the  spoiling  of  the  west  window  by  the 
insertion  of  a  doorway  at  the  west  end,  where  one  was  never  in- 
tended to  have  been  placed.  The  font  is  very  plain.  There  are 
two  old  floor-stones  in  the  chancel,  on  both  of  which  there  is  a 
cross,  and  on  one  of  them  a  chalice  and  bible,  with  black-letter 
inscription.  The  piscina  is  visible  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel ; 
there  is  also  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 

In  this  church  we  may  observe  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
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danger  of  attempting  to  repair  a  church  without  calling  in  some 
competent  person  to  superintend  tlie  execution  of  the  work.  Here 
we  have  a  beautiful  church  completely  spoilt ;  the  interior  presents 
as  painful  a  spectacle  as  any  person  possessing  the  slightest  taste 
or  knowledge  upon  this  subject  could  have  presented  to  him. 
The  roof  has  been  lowered  from  its  original  pitch,  the  weathering 
of  which  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  tower,  but  I  suppose  this  was 
done  in  1G8G,  when  the  church  was  new  roofed ;  it  is  ceiled  over, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  parish  actually,  in  1803,  let  two  pieces  of 
land  belonging  to  the  church,  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease,  for  a 
fine  of  2601.  and  a  yearly  rent  of  6s.  Part  of  this  money  was 
expended  in  ceiling  the  church,  and  the  rest  was  lost  by  the  failure 
of  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Pocklington  and  Co.  The  mullions  of  the 
east  window  of  the  chancel  are  wooden  ones.  The  chancel  arch 
is  completely  destroyed,  and  a  ponderous  mass  of  masonry 
obstructs  the  view ;  the  piers  have  been  cut  away  on  the  south 
side,  in  order  that  the  pews  might  not  be  shorn  of  their  propor- 
tions. The  church  is  stuck  full  of  these  abominations  of  every 
size,  and  in  some  of  them,  when  a  worshipper  attempts  to  kneel 
at  his  devotions,  if  his  back  did  not  painfully  remind  him  of  their 
deficient  width,  he  would  be  unpleasantly  reminded  of  their  undue 
height  by  the  sense  of  suffocation  which  he  has  to  endure.  There 
are  some  seats,  and  in  a  good  situation,  too,  appropriated  for  the 
poor,  but  the  difference  is  so  painfully,  I  had  almost  said  unfeel- 
ingly, aj)pa]-ent,  one  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  their  humble 
occupants  exclaim,  '^  Our  souls  are  filled  with  the  scornful  reproof 
of  the  wealthy,  and  with  the  despitefulness  of  the  proud."  Nor 
can  we  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recent  re-arrangers 
of  this  church  were  very  far  from  agreeing  with  the  apostle  St. 
James  in  his  definition  of  the  appropriation  of  church  accommo- 
dation, or  of  subscribing  to  the  assertion  so  beautifully  expressed 
by  Herbert  the  poet  and  divine — viz., 

"  All  equal  are  within  the  church's  gate," 

for  here  we  have  the  squire's  parlour  panneled  in  oak,  the  trades- 
man's high-closed  box  of  painted  deal,  and  the  poor  pauper's 
bench  with  a  rail  for  his  back.  The  walls  are  bespattered  with 
some  kind  of  stuff  intended  to  represent  granite ;  but  the  most 
painful  reflection  is,  that  all  this  has  been  recently  done.  In  the 
beginning  of  1853  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  was  blown 
down  and  fell  through  the  nave  roof,  and  the  spire  is  said  to  be 
in  a  dilapidated  if  not  dangerous  condition,  and  yet  two  summers 
have  now  been  permitted  to  pass  away,  and  no  attempt  at  repairs 
has  been  as  yet  observable,  although  all  sorts  of  rumours  have 
been  afloat — from  the  taking  down  of  the  spire,  to  a  local  builder 
having  been  requested  to  give  a  tender  for  patching  up  the  same. 
Surely  no  tampering  or  trifling  will  be  permitted  with  this  beau- 
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tifiil  feature  in  our  landscape.  This  neglect  and  inattention  is  all 
the  more  inexcusable  from  the  fact  that,  from  the  munificence  and 
piety  of  an  individual,  long  since  gone  to  his  rest,  there  is  a  small 
farm  of  upwards  of  twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  producing  a  rental 
of  sol.  per  annum,  one-half  of  which  ought  to  he  expended  upon 
the  repairs  of  the  church,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  poor,  so 
that  the  want  of  funds  can  hardly  he  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  churchwardens  and  parishioners  in  this  matter. 
Built  into  the  churchyard  wall  will  he  observed  the  base  and  a 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  what  was  once  a  cross,  which  was  brought 
from  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  was  placed  at  the  time 
when  the  plague  visited  this  place  so  fearfully  in  1558,  and  used 
to  mark  the  site  where  the  country  people,  who  dared  not  come 
into  the  town  for  fear  of  infection,  might  bring  their  produce  for 
sale  to  the  afflicted  inhabitants.  There  was  a  portion  of  a  similar 
cross,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  standing  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  centre  of  East  Eetford  Market-place,  and  which  was  called 
"  The  Broad  Stone." 


On  the  Church  and  College  of  Sihthorpe  in  Nottincihamshire. 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  held  at  Eetford,  Sept.  21,  1854. 
By  G.  H.  Smvttan,  ^I.A.,  Rector  of  Hawksworth,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  bring  to  your  notice  the 
Parish  Church  of  what  is  now  a  small  and  obscure  hamlet  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham  and  hundred  of  Newark,  but  which  has 
been  a  place  of  considerable  note  and  importance,  and  has  many 
associations  connected  with  it,  interesting  to  us  both  as  English 
Churchmen  and  Ecclesiologists.  In  the  one  respect  it  is  interest- 
ing as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Seeker,  who,  though 
nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  dissent,  became  a  shining  light  of  the 
Church,  and  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  other, 
Sibthorpe  is  interesting  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  pro- 
ceed to  detail. 

But  before  doing  so,  I  would  just  state  that  I  fain  hope  that 
one  of  the  fruits  of  this  paper  may  be,  that  steps  be  taken  to 
rescue  this  church  from  a  species  of  restoration — or  rather  "  re- 
pair"— more  worthy  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  than  the  nine- 
teenth century.  These  have  been,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  a  certain 
extent  carried  on,  but  are  for  the  present  put  a  stop  to,  till  it 
be  seen  whether  a  real  restoration  cannot  be  accomplished, — not 
to  its  former  size  and  beauty,  which  is  hardly  .to  be  expected,  but 
at  least  to  ecclesiastical  propriety  and  architectural  correctness. 
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I  shall  first  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history,  and  then  speak 
of  the  architecture. 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey  there  were  in  8ih- 
thorpe  four  or  five  manors  :  alheit  "  this  is  no  great  lordship  for 
content  of  ground." 

Of  these  manors  Earl  Alan  of  Richmond  had  two,  which  were 
Unspac's  hefore  the  Conquest,  and  connected  with  them  there  was 
a  priest  and  a  church  to  which  helonged  the  fourth  part  of  tlio 
land.  It  Avould  appear  to  have  had  also  a  third  small  manor 
which  was  Oshert's,  and  on  which  also  a  priest  was  maintained. 

Of  William  Peverill's  Fee  there  were  two  manors,  and  from  his 
''  man,"  Rohert,  sprang  the  family  who  take  their  sirname  from 
this  place,  and  who  afterwards,  as  will  he  seen,  became  possessed 
of  most  of  this  lordship. 

There  was  yet  another  manor  which,  before  the  Conquest, 
Pileuvin  had.  This  also  had  a  priest  and  a  church  to  whicli 
helonged  another  fourth  part  of  the  land.  It  was  in  the  fee  of 
Ilbert  de  Lacy;  and  ''  Lacie's  fee,"  Thoroton  says,  "  came  to  Sir 
Stephen  Waleys,  of  whom  it  was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  III." 

I  have  inquired  whether  anything  is  now  known  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  second  church,  and  have  been  informed  that  stone  coffins 
and  the  foundations  of  contiguous  buildings  haye  repeatedly  been 
dug  up  in  a  field  about  half  of  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the  present 
church. 

"  The  most  ancient  lord  of  this  last  manor,"  writes  Thoroton, 
"  that  I  haye  met  with,  was  Ralph  de  Sancto  Paulo,  who  had  a 
daughter  and  heir  called  Dionysia,  married  to  Sir  Alexander 
Bozon,  of  Kirketon,  in  Hoyland,  Knight,  in  the  time  of  King 
Richard  I." 

This  manor  was  passed,  by  fine,  to  Thomas  de  Sibthorpe,  from 
Sir  Reginald  de  Aslacton,  the  descendant  of  the  said  Ralph  de 
Sancto  Paulo,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Earl  Alan's  share,  as  most  of  the  Richmond  fee  in  these  parts, 
was  held  immediately  of  the  family  of  Musters  of  Cresswell ;  and 
.in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Sir  John  de  Musters,  by  fine,  passed 
to  Thomas  de  Sibthorpe  3s.  rent,  together  with  the  homages 
and  services  of  sundry  and  divers  persons  and  their  heirs,  for 
all  the  tenements  they  held  of  the  said  Sir  John  de  Musters  in 
Sibthorpe. 

This  Thomas  de  Sibthorpe  was  parson  of  Bekingham  in  Ein- 
colnshire.  "  He  lived  long,"  says  Thoroton,  "  and  was  a  great 
man  in  his  time ;  in  Edward  II. 's,  he  began  to  found  a  Chantry 
here." 

Dugdale  places  Sibthorpe  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  Tanner  gives 
Geoftrey  le  Scrope  the  credit  of  founding,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  within  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  a  chantry  of  several 
priests  in   the  time  of  Edward  II.,  which,  he  savs.  was,  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  next  reign,  augmented  to  a  considerable  colle- 
giate body  by  the  munificence  of  Thomas  de  Sibthorpe.  But 
Thoroton  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  any  of  the  Scroope  family 
in  connexion  with  this  place  at  any  period.  How^ever  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Thomas  de  Sibthorpe  w^as  the  founder  of 
the  college,  to  which  he  gave  10  messuages,  1  toft,  8  bovates, 
]  70  acres  of  land,  50  acres  of  meadowy  and  30s.  of  rent,  according 
to  Dugdale ;  25  messuages,  5  tofts,  1  carucat,  3  bovates,  204 
acres  of  land,  72  acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  of  pasture,  and 
87.  Os.  7d.  rent,  wdth  the  appurtenances  in  Sibthoi'pe,  Hokes- 
worth,  Sireston,  Eyleston,  Aslacton,  and  Thurveston  (or  Thoro- 
ton), according  to  Thoroton. 

It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  the  first  endowment,  and 
that  it  w^as  afterwards  increased  to  the  quantities  mentioned  by 
Thoroton ;  for  there  is  in  Dugdale  an  extract  from  the  White- 
book,  part  iv.  fol.  5<S,  Avhich  is  the  Eoyal  licence  for  the  a2:)pmpria- 
tion  of  the  aforesaid  16  messuages  ifcc.  to  "our beloved  in  Christ, 
John  Cosin,  chaplain,  and  custos  of  the  chappel  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  Sibethorpe,"  for  the  maintenance  of  him  and  other  chap- 
lains, and  their  successors.  Connected  wdth  this  college  w^ere  "  a 
w^arden,  being  a  secular  priest,  and  eight  or  nine  other  chaplains, 
and  three  clerks  or  more,  some  to  sing  treble,  or  small  like  boyes 
(I  am  quoting  Thoroton),  to  help  them  to  officiate  daily  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Sibthorpe,  and  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Anne, 
St.  Catherine,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the 
same  church,  for  the  souls  of  King  Edw^ard  III.  and  of  his  heirs, 
and  for  the  souls  of  the  said  Thomas  de  Sibthorpe  the  founder 
(and  of  various  members  of  his  family),  and  of  all  the  faithfull 
departed."  "  Also  to  distribute  every  Munday,  Wednesday,  and 
Fryday,  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Sibthorpe,  seven  loaves  of 
wheat-bread,  every  loaf  weighing  50  shillings  (i.  e.,  2  pounds  and 
an  J  troy  weight),  so  as  that  one  of  the  said  chaplains  should 
daily  celebrate,  at  the  altar  in  the  chappell  there  built  to  the 
honor  of  the  blessed  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for 
the  souls  of  Simon  de  Sibthorpe,  &c.  &c." 

And  it  was  also  required  "  that  the  said  w^arden,  and  all  the 
said  chaplains  and  clarks  coming  together  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Anne  every  year  in  the  eve  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  night  before,  do  make  an  anniversary  with 
solemn  ringing,  as  for  the  body  present,  so  for  the  souls  of  the 
founder  and  his  ancestors  and  relatives,  and  the  benefactors  to  the 
said  chappels  and  chantrys,  and  of  the  wardens,  and  all  the 
parishioners  of  the  said  chui'ch.  And  that  after  Mass,  on  the  said 
day  of  the  Annunciation,  the  said  w^arden  and  his  successors  dis- 
tribute threescore  farthings,  or  bread  to  the  true  value  thereof, 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  parish,  which  shall  be  then  found  in  the 
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chiircliyard,  and  to  every  cliaplaiii  twopence,  and  to  each  dark 
there  ministering,  a  penny  for  ever." 

And  there  was  likewise  "a  provision  for  one-and-thirty  wax 
lights,  and  one  lamp  to  he  ready  to  hiirn  at  certain  times  in  the 
said  church,  chappels,  and  chancell.  And  that  one  poor  old  or 
w^eak  man,  who  was  to  keep  the  gate,  and  one  poor  woman  horn 
in  the  parish,  every  day  at  nine  of  the  clock,  eat  in  the  Hall  hefore 
the  said  College,  one  repast  of  the  almes  of  the  said  house,  and 
each  of  them  have  a  garment  every  year,  delivered  to  them  at  the 
feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

At  the  spoliation  hy  that  ''  great  cormorant  of  churcli  pro- 
perty," as  worthy  Jeremy  Taylor  styles  the  Eighth  Henry,  the  Col- 
lege of  Sihthorpe,  with  all  its  hereditaments,  was  granted  to 
Eichaid  Whalley,  Esq., — the  descendant  prohahly  of  the  Sir 
Stephen  Waleys  aforesaid, — and  to  Thomas  Magnus  (the  then  war- 
den who  had  it  for  his  lifetime),  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  said 
Richard  Whalley.  This  Thomas  Magnus  it  was  who  founded  the 
grammar-school,  and  munificently  endowed  various  charities,  in 
Newark.  According  to  EuUer,  he  was  an  exposed  child,  left  hy 
his  mother  in  the  parish  of  Newark.  He  was  found  hy  some 
Yorkshire  clothiers,  who  resolved  to  pay  both  for  his  nursing  and 
education  amongst  them,  wherefore  they  assigned  him  for  his  sir- 
name,  "  Amang-us."  Afterwards,  when  he  became  a  man  of  note, 
being  employed  in  many  foreign  embassies,  he  took  on  him  the 
name  of  Dr.  Magnus  (and  was  famous  thereby  both  at  home  and 
beyond  the  seas) ;  "  on  which  account,"  Fuller,  with  his  usual 
quaintness  and  facetiousness,  adds,  "  he  might  claim  kindred  with 
Pompeius  Magnus,  Carolus  Magnus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Avhom 
not  who  was  great  for  arts,  arms,  or  otherwise." 

This  Eichard  Whalley,  the  patentee,  is  buried  at  Screveton, 
where  there  is  erected  to  his  memory  an  alabaster  tomb,  whereon 
are  duly  represented  his  three  wives  and  five- and- twenty  children. 
His  third  wife,  Barbara,  after  his  death,  married  Edward  Burnell, 
to  whose  memory  also  she  erected  a  similar  tomb  in  the  church 
of  Sibthoi-pe.  Eichard  AYhalley's  grandson  married  Frances 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  the  aunt,  I  believe,  of  Ohver 
Cromwell.  His  son  Edward  was  major-general  in  the  army  of  the 
Protector. 

The  manor  of  Sihthorpe,  from  the  Whalleys,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but  returned  to  the  Whalleys 
again,  who  were  in  possession  of  it  in  the  time  of  Thoroton.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  having  obtained  the 
same  by  purchase.  All  traces  of  the  College  have  passed  away, 
except  the  marks  of  the  foundations  and  tlie  fish  ponds,  which 
can  still  be  distinctly  seen.  An  old  dovecote  of  a  circular  shape 
is  in  existence,  but  this  most  probably  was  built  of  a  portion  of 
the  materials  when  the  collegiate  buildings  were  pulled  down^ 
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The  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  services  of  religion 
now  consists  of  20?.  a  year,  paid  by  the  proprietor  ;  and  the  ''  daily 
officiating"  provided  for  hy  the  Good  Parson  of  Bekingham,  is 
fulfilled  by  a  service  once  a  fortnight,  performed  by  a  non-resident 
priest.  What  may  have  become  of  the  seven  loaves  of  wheat  bread, 
the  three- score  farthings,  and  other  charitable  appointments,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  I  fear  they  do  not  find  their  way  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  how- 
ever, that  one  bearing  the  name,  and  being,  I  presume,  a  descendant 
of  the  founder  of  this  institution,  should  now  be  nobly  emulating 
tlie  benevolence  and  piety  of  his  ancestor,  by  building  and 
liberally  endowing  those  beautiful  alms-houses,  and  erecting  a 
suitable  chapel,  hard  by  the  cathedral  church  of  this  diocese. 
May  his  alms  never  be  diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  he 
intends  them  to  flow  ;  and  may  his  deeds  of  love  be  repaid  tenfold 
into  his  own  bosom  I 

2.  The  Church  of  Sibthorpe,  as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  a  low 
Early  English  tower,  which  has,  I  should  imagine,  at  one  time 
been  surmounted  by  a  short  spire ;  a  nave  42  feet  long  by  1 7  wide  ; 
and  a  Decorated  chancel  33  feet  by  18*G.  The  arch  between  the 
nave  and  chancel  is  Early  English,  with  foliated  capitals,  three 
shafts  below  the  springing,  and  of  very  beautiful  proportions. 
There  is  also  a  smaller  arch  of  excellent  character,  the  inner  rib 
being  supported  on  corbels,  opening  from  the  tower  into  the  nave. 
The  south  side  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt  some  century  ago,  and  is 
furnished  with  two  very  severely  *' Tuscan"  or  ''Doric"  windows, 
it  is  hard  to  say  which.  Most  probTibly  there  was  an  aisle  on  this 
side  containing  two  of  the  chapels;  but  this  I  have  not  been  able 
accurately  to  ascertain.  That  there  was  an  aisle  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  is  evident.  The  arches  remain,  having  been  filled  up 
with  rubble- work,  and  two  of  the  Decorated  windows  are  inserted 
into  them.  The  character  of  one  of  these  has  been  fortunately 
preserved ;  the  other  has  been  marvellously  adorned  by  square- 
headed  extensions  at  each  side.  There  is  a  small  piscina  in  the 
external  wall  (as  it  is  now)  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  and  a 
staircase  to  the  rood-loft,  of  which  the  beam  has  been  but  recently 
removed.  The  eastern  window  of  the  chancel  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  period,  with  five  lights  and  rich  tracery.  There 
are  three  south  and  one  north  window,  of  three  lights  each,  all  of 
excellent  character,  though  similar  in  design.  In  the  southern 
wall  is  a  square-headed  piscina,  with  a  plain  circular  basin ;  and 
in  the  eastern  wall,  within  three  feet  of  the  centre,  is  a  small  square 
aumbrey.  On  the  north  side  is  an  Easter  sepulchre,  with  an  Early 
Enghsh  flat-pointed  arch,  having  the  appropriate  mouldings  of  the 
period.  Above  the  apex  of  the  arch  is  a  small  aumbrey,  with  a 
four-centred  arch,  surmounted  by  a  spiral  crocketed  canopy,  which 
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is  tilled  iu  with  ti  figure  of  the  risen  Christ  at  the  top,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  bannered  cross,  and  liaving  the  other  hand  in  the  attitude 
of  blessing.  The  spear-wound  on  the  side  and  the  prints  of  the 
nails  in  the  feet  are  shown.  The  lower  part  of  the  canopy  con- 
tains the  figures  of  two  angels  bearing  censers  in  their  hands. 
On  either  side,  in  little  cusped  niches,  are  two  soldiers  sleeping. 
The  carving  is  rude,  but  bold  and  effective.  The  arch,  however, 
is  at  present  filled  up  with  masonry,  and  what  Thoroton  calls  the 
''fair  tomb  of  alabaster,  made  for  Edward  Bumell,  1590,"  blocks 
out  the  western  half  of  it.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  this 
should  at  once  be  removed,  and  the  whole  sepulchre  exposed  and 
cleaned.  Close  to  the  sepulchre  is  a  priest's  door,  the  mouldings 
of  which  are  particularly  rich.  The  sacristy  does  not  remain. 
Altogether,  this  chancel  is  a  specimen  much  too  fine  not  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  and,  if  possible,  carefully  restored.  Unfor- 
tunately, during  the  past  winter,  "repairs"  have  been  executed, 
as  I  have  said,  in  anything  but  a  fitting  manner :  for  instance,  a 
ceiling  erected  of  unblemished  whiteness  and  smoothness,  v/hich 
hides  all  the  upper  part  of  the  tracery  of  the  east  window ;  much 
labour  bestowed  on  scraping  the  outside  of  the  windows,  removing 
all  the  soft  tone  of  age,  and,  of  course,  reducing  the  thickness  of 
the  stone  ;  a  cross  erected  on  the  eastern  gable  of  a  period  some 
seventy  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  chancel  itself;  mullions 
inserted  into  the  "  Doric"  windows  of  the  nave,  by  way  of  gothiciz- 
ing  them  ;  cast-iron  blue  and  gold  altar  rails,  discarded  from 
Newark  Church,  purchased  with  a  view  of  using  them  here ;  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  character.  These,,  I  need  hardly  say, 
have  been  performed,  not  under  the  direction  of  an  architect,  but 
a  builder,  who  has  been  commissioned  by  the  patron's  agent.  A 
sum  of  1  dOl.  had  been  assigned  by  him  for  these  repairs,  and  the 
parishioners  had  collected  60/.  for  their  part.  The  whole  of  this 
money  has  not  been  expended,  but  it  is  feared  the  greater  part 
has.  There  are  no  resident  gentry  in  the  parish.  The  assist- 
ance, therefore,  of  others  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
ecclesiastical  structures  will  be  required,  if  there  be  any  hopes  of 
anything  like  a  restoration  ;  and  the  memory  of  Thomas  de  8ib- 
thoi'pe  and  his  pious  acts,  and  of  the  good  Archbishop  Seeker  of 
our  Keformed  Church,  may,  perchance,  incite  the  charitable  to 
grant  that  aid. 

I  will  only  add  the  words  which  one  of  the  four  bells  (two  of 
them  are  now  silent)  in  the  tower  bears  as  a  motto  ;  "  God  save 
the  Church  !" 

From  Thurgarton  Register,  SoiitMvell  Minster , 
folio  48,  in  margin. 

"  Universis  Christi  fidelibus,  &c.  Noveritis  nos  unanimi 
assensu  pro  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris  concessisse  et  licenciam 
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dedisse  domino  Thome  de  Sybthorp  Eectori  ecclesioe  de  Beking- 
liam,  quod  ipse  omnia  terms  et  tenementa  cum  suis  pertinentiis 
in  Axilla  de  Sib  thorp,  quiie  de  nobis  tenet  in  eadem  villa  dare  possit 
et  assignare  quibuscunque  viris  religiosis  sen  capellanis  pro  volun- 
tate  sua,  pro  divinis  in  quadam  capella  beatae  Mariee  ecclesite  de 
Sib  thorp  annex  a  per  ipsuiii  Tliomam  de  novo  constructa  in  ])erpe- 
tuum  celehranchon  (sic),  juxta  ordinacionem  de  assensu  pra^fati 
Thome  in  liac  parte  factam  et  imposterum  hendam :  Statuto  de 
terris  et  tenementis  ad  manum  mortuam  non  ponendis  edito,  sen 
aliquibus  aliis  in  contrarium  editis,  non  obstantibus  :  Salvis  nobis 
et  successoribus  nostris  redditu  xy  solidorum  annuatim  et  aliis 
serviciis  de  quibus  terra  et  tenementa  predicta  nobis  et  successo- 
ribus nostris  sunt  onerata,  secundum  tenorem  cujusdam  cartee  per 
predecessores*  nostros  Galfrido  Payn  de  Sibthorp  de  dictis  terris 
et  tenementis  inde  confecta?.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  scrip  to 
in  modum  cyrograffi  confecto  tarn  prsedicti  Prior  et  conventus 
quam  praefatus  Thomas,  &c." 

0)1  a  leaf  inserted  heticc en  folio  47  and  4h,  is — 

*'  Ordinatio  domini  Archiepiscopi  Eborum  de  presentatione 
cujusdam  sacerdotis  ad  cnntariam  capellse  de  Sibthorp." 

"  The  Archbishop  ordains,  "  Quod  quaedam  cantaria  ad  altare 
beatse  Marine  in  capella  de  Sibthorp  perpetuis  temporibus  cele- 
bretui',"  by  one  fit  chaplain,  to  be  presented  to  the  Archbishop  for 
institution  by  Thomas  de  Sibthorp  during  his  lifetime;  after  his 
death  by  the  chapter  of  Suwell,  within  fifteen  days  after  vacancy ; 
else  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Thurgarton,  Avithin  another 
fifteen  days  ;  else  by  the  Archbishop  himself. 


The  Fortunes  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  the  Vir(jln  of 
Southwell,  through  the  Troubles  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  held  at  East  Retford,  Sept.  21, 
1854,  by  J.  F.  Dimock,  M.A.,  Minor  Canon  of  Southwell. 

1  PURPOSE  briefly  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Church  of  South- 
well during  those  disastrous  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
so  many  of  the  religious  establishments  which  the  piety  of  former 
ages  had  founded,  so  many  of  the  glorious  structures  devoted  to 
God's  service  which  then  beautified  the  fiice  of  our  land,  fell 
beneath  the  hands  of  rapine  and  sacrilege.     Very  little  informa- 

*  On  same  Fol.  is  a  cliarfccv  of  Prior  Alexander  and  tlie  Convent  of  Tliurgarton. 
granting  to  Galfrid  Payn  of  Sibthorp  and  his  heirs,  twenty-five  selions  of  arable  land, 
and  2  acres,  3^  roods  of  meadow,  in  Sibthorp,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ]4s.,  instead  of 
the  2Qs.  ^^(1.  which  he  had  hitherto  paid.  These  twenty-five  selions,  &c,,  Avith 
KeVeral  parcels  of  land,  &c.,  in  Hokesworthe,  had  been  given  to  Thurgarton  Priory 
by  a  William  de  Rupe.    Same  Fol.  page  2. 
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tion,  as  to  by  what  good  fortune  the  church  of  Southwell  sur- 
vived the  general  devastation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  scanty  notices 
of  her  history  which  writers  have  vouchsafed  to  give  us ;  and 
that  little  is  often  erroneous.  The  facts  I  have  to  produce, 
besides  adding  to  the  known  history  of  a  particular  church,  will, 
I  hope,  have  a  further  interest,  as  perhaps  throwing  some  addi- 
tional light  on  the  doings  in  general  of  those  days.  My  materials 
will  be  mainly  derived  from  unpublished  manuscript  records  pre- 
served at  Southwell,  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  all 
wlio  have  as  yet  written  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  Southwell 
church. 

But  in  the  first  place  I  must  just  remind  you  that  in  153G*- 
an  Act  of  Parliament  had  decreed,  that  the  lesser  monasteries 
whose  clear  annual  income  was  under  2001.  were  to  be  dissolved, 
and  their  possessions  given  to  the  king.  These  tasty  morsels 
would  but  sharpen  the  appetite  of  the  spoiler ;  and  the  wealthier 
religious  houses  were  soon  to  follow.  Some  feeling  of  shame, 
or,  rather,  the  conviction  that  a  further  open  attack  on  the 
monastic  bodies  would  be  dangerously  unpalatable  to  the  country 
at  large,t  dictated,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  monasteries,  a  more 
secret  but  not  less  sure  process  of  destruction.  Instead  of  at 
once  honestly  demanding  from  Parliament  legal  powers  for  dis- 
solving them,  Henry  YIII.  sent  his  visitors  through  the  country, 
who  were  to  persuade  the  heads  of  these  religious  houses  quietly 
to  give  up  everything  to  the  king,  to  be  by  him  disposed  to  better 
and  more  pious  uses;  and  in  1539  he  procured  it  to  be  enacted 
by  Parliament,  that  all  religious  houses  already  given  to  him,  or 
which  hereafter  should  come  into  his  hands,  should  be  vested  in 
liim  and  his  heirs  for  ever. J  Here,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  no 
compulsion  whatever ;  nothing  but  gentle  and  righteous  persua- 
sion: in  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1539,  the  governors  of  tlie 
different  houses,  "  of  their  own  free  and  voluntary  minds,  good- 
wills, and  assents,  without  constraint,  coaction,  or  compulsion  of 
any  manner  of  person  or  persons,  gave,  granted,  and  confirmed" 
their  possessions  to  their  sovereign  lord  the  king.  This,  however, 
notwithstanding  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  spoken  it,  was  a 
wide  departure  from  the  truth :  it  is  well  known  that,  where  per- 
suasion was  not  listened  to,  all  sorts  of  foul  intimidation  were 
resorted  to  by  the  royal  visitors ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
the  few  instances  where  persuasion  and  intimidation  were  alike 
ineffectual,  a  traitor's  death  awaited  the  refractory  abbot  who 
dared  rebel  against  the  will  of  Henry  YIII.  Persuasion,  so 
backed,  could  not  well  fail  of  its  full  effect ;  and  every  religious 
house  throughout  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  grasp  of  the  rapa- 
cious tyrant. 

*  27  Hen.  VIIL  cap.  28. 

t  The  suppression  of  tlie  lesser  monasteries  had  been  followed  by  serious  rebellions* 
t  31  Hen.  VIIL  cap.  13. 
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These  Acts  of  Parliament  would  not  apply  to  the  church  of 
Hi.  Mary  of  Southwell.  They  were  aimed  at  the  monastic  bodies 
only ;  at  the  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  communities  of  men 
bound  by  monastic  vows,  composed  of  regular  clergy  and  others 
living  together  under  monastic  rule,  and  then  generally  known 
by  the  term  "  Religious  houses."  But  Southwell  was,  and  had 
always  been,  a  collegiate  and  parochial  church ;  a  collegiate 
church,  not  of  regular,  but  ol'  secular  priests,  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  cure  of  souls  of  Southwell  and  its  dependent  parishes : 
they  were  bound  by  no  monastic  vows,  and  were  not,  technically 
speaking,  a  "religious"  body.  The  Act  of  1 530,  therefore,  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  would  apply  in  no  way 
to  the  church  of  Southwell ;  nor  would  its  surrender  to  the  king 
have  been  made  good  in  law  by  the  Act  of  15o9. 

The  laws  of  the  land,  however,  were  sometimes  but  of  little 
value  when  interfering  with  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  it 
was  his  will  that  the  church  of  Southwell  should  be  surrendered 
into  his  hands.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  the  year  1540, 
when  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  afterwards  attorney- general,  and  other 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  king,  received  the  surrenders  of 
the  church  and  its  entire  possessions  from  the  Archbishop  of  York 
as  patron,  from  the  chapter  of  Southwell,  from  the  several  pre- 
bendaries, the  vicars  choral,  and  chantry  priests.*  In  this  case, 
however,  Henry  YIII.  was  moved  by  no  evil  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion :  some  small  portion  of  his  unrighteous  spoils  he  did  apply 
to  a  righteous  end :  he  founded  six  new  bishoprics,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  intended  to  found  others.  Now  Southwell  was  one 
of  his  proposed  new  sees ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  collegiate  church  into  a  bishopric  that  he  pro- 
cured its  surrender  into  his  hands.  This  good  pui^iose,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  relinquished  ;  still  he  forbore  to  make  spoil 
of  the  surrendered  property ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1 543  caused 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed, f  refounding  the  church  in  the 
exact  state  in  which  it  had  stood  three  years  before. J      It  was 

*  The  suiTciiclers  of  the  archbishop,  the  vicars  choral,  the  chantry  priests,  and  of 
Galfrid  Downes,  prebendary  of  Palishall  (the  only  prebendary,  1  suppose,  then 
resident),  were  made  August  12,  1540  ;  that  of  the  chapter  on  the  17th  of  November 
following.  These  are  recited  in  Letters  Patent  of  Inspeximus  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
dated  May  26,  eighth  of  her  reign.  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  47-01.  The  surrenders  of  the 
other  prebendaries  arc  not  there  mentioned.  But  it  is  stated  in  the  Symposion,  a 
MS.  preserved  at  Southwell,  to  which  I  shall  soon  have  much  occasion  to  refer,  that 
"between  the  said  12th  of  August  and  17th  of  November,  every  one  of  the  preben- 
daries severally  by  their  deeds,  enrolled  in  the  Chancery,  did  surrender  and  give  up 
unto  the  king  their  several  prebends,  and  the  several  possessions  of  them."  The 
commissioners  associated  with  Nicholas  Bacon  were  Yv'illiam  Bolles  and  William 
Cowper. 

t  This  Act  is  also  recited  in  the  same  Letters  Patent  of  Elizabeth. 

i  Henry  YIII.,  hov>^ever,  retained  in  his  hands  "  the  gift,  nomination,  and  collation 
of  all  and  every  the  prebends  within  the  said  Collegiate  Church,  as  oft  and  when 
any  of  the  said  prebends  shall  happen  by  any  means  or  cause  to  be  void."    This 
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thereby  enacted,  that  the  collegiate  church  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
the  Virgin  of  Southwell  ''  shall  stand  and  he  in  his  whole  perfect 
and  essential  estate,  in  all  degrees  and  in  such  manner  and  form, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  it  was  or  stood  the  first  day  of 
June  in  the  32nd  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king,"  and  that  it  should  hold  and  enjoy  all  possessions  whatso- 
ever heretofore  to  the  said  church  belonging.  The  church,  thus 
refounded,  continued  in  safety  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
Henry's  reign. 

Upon  the  accession,  however,  of  Edward  VI.  it  w-as  doomed  to 
destruction.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign — viz.,  in  1547,  an  Act*- 
was  passed  by  w^hich  all  colleges,  free-chapels,  chantries,  and  so 
on,  Avere  given  to  the  king ;  and  under  colour  of  this  Act  the 
church  of  Southw^ell  w^as  dissolved,  and  its  possessions  became 
the  prey  of  the  greedy  courtiers  of  the  infant  sovereign.  I  say 
under  colour,  and  not  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  and  to  this  point  I 
wish  especially  to  draw  your  attention,  for  this  Act  did  not  legally 
apply  to  Southw^ell  church,  nor  to  many  others  of  like  character 
that  nevertheless  suffered  in  like  manner.  It  is  a  point,  it  seems 
to  me,  well  deserving  attention,  as  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
iniquity  of  those  days  of  sacrilege,  and,  moreover,  as  never  having 
been,  so  far  as  I  know,  put  in  its  true  light  by  any  one  who  has 
written  upon  the  doings  of  those  days. 

This  Act,  then,  of  1  Edward  VL,  provides  for  the  dissolution 
of  colleges,  free- chapels,  and  chantries,  but  there  is  no  mention 
w^hatever  in  it  of  collegiate  churches.  That  these  w^ere  a  very 
distinct  thing  from  colleges  will  appear  at  once  from  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  1539.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Act  of  that 
Parliament  w^iich  confirmed  to  Henry  VIII.  the  surrenders  of  the 
religious  houses.  This  act  mentions  '^  colleges"  amongst  other 
'^  religious  and  ecclesiastical  houses  and  places"  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  king :  but  another  Actf  of  the  same  Parlia- 
ment which  empowered  the  king  to  erect  more  bishoprics,  states 
in  the  preamble,  that  "^  forasmuch  as  it  is  not  unknoAvn  the  sloth- 
ful and  ungodly  life  which  hath  been  used  amongst  all  those  sort 
which  have  borne  the  name  of  religious  folk,  and  to  the  intent 
that  from  henceforth  many  of  them  might  be  turned  to  better  use, 
it  is  thought  therefore  unto  the  Idng's  highness  most  expedient 
and  necessary  that  more  bishoprics,  collegiate  and  cathedral 
churches,  shall  be  established  instead  of  these  foresaid  religious 
houses."  Now^  here,  you  observe,  the  same  parliament  wdiicli 
confirms  the  dissolution  of  ''  colleges"  provides  for  the  erection 
of  more  "collegiate  churches;"  a  pretty  sure  proof  that  by  these 
terms    very   distinct  things  were  intended.      What  were  really 

patronage  Queen  Mary  restored  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Avhen  she  refounded  the 
church  in  1558. 

*  1  Edw.  VJ.  cap.  1-1.  t  31  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9. 
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meant  by  "  colleges"  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  chantries 
of  larger  foundation.  In  a  general  way,  the  chantries  founded  in 
the  parish  churches  had  an  endowment  for  one  chaplain  only,  to 
celebrate  for  the  soul  of  the  founder :  occasionally,  however,  the 
endowment  was  for  two  or  three  or  more  chaplains  celebrating 
together  at  the  same  altar,  in  which  case,  instead  of  being  called 
a  chantry,  it  was  called  a  college.  An  examination  of  a  very  few 
pages  of  the  ''Valor  Ecclesiasticus,"  of  the  20tli  Henry  VIII.,  at 
once  proves  that  this  was  the  case.  You  will  there  find  such  an 
endowment  for  a  single  chaplain  called  a  "  cantaria,"  or  chantry  ;  if 
for  a  greater  number,  then  "  collegium,"  or  college.  I  will  just 
give  two  instances  of  the  latter  from  our  own  county.  One  of  the 
Babington  family,  in  the  ]'eign  of  Henry  VI.,  founded  in  the 
church  at  Euddington  a  chantry,  for  the  good  estate  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  for  the  souls  of  several  of  his  deceased  friends. 
This  chantry  was  endowed  for  a  warden  and  four  chaplains,  and 
accordingly,  in  the  ''Valor  Ecclesiasticus,"  you  will  find  it  called 
"  Euddington  College."*  So,  a  similar  chantry  was  founded  in 
Clifton  church  by  one  of  the  Clifton  family,  with  an  endowment 
for  three  chaplains;  and  this  again,  in  the  "Valor  Ecclesias- 
ticus," is  called,  not  a  chantry,  but  a  college. f  Now  such 
colleges,  or  larger  chantries,  were  of  course  to  be  dissolved,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  chantries;  and  these  were  the  colleges  in- 
tended in  the  Act  of  1  Edward  VI.  for  dissolution  of  colleges, 
chantries,  &c.  If  collegiate  churches  as  well  had  been  aimed  at 
by  the  Act,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  they  would  have  been 
distinctly  specified. 

Further  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Act  itself.  At 
Attilborough,  in  Norfolk,  a  college  of  this  sort,  with  an  endow- 
ment for  a  warden  and  four  chaplains,  had  been  founded  in  the 
parish  church  by  Sir  Eobert  Mortimer,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
This  college  had  been  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
and  his  heirs ;  and  there  is  a  special  pi'ovision  in  the  Act  of 
1  Edward  VI.  excepting  this  college  from  its  operation,t  iu  which 
provision  it  is  called  the  "  college  or  chantry  of  Attleburgh  :"  a 
college,  in  fact,  as  consisting  of  a  body  of  chaplains,  and  a 
chantry  as  endowed  to  celebrate  for  the  soul  of  the  founder. 
Here,  then,  the  Act  explains  itself,  that  by  the  term  "college"  it 
did  but  mean  a  larger  chantry. 

Collegiate  churches,  therefore,  such  as  Southwell,  Eipon, 
Beverley,  and  many  others,  were  not  within  the  compass  of  this 
Act  of  1  Edward  A^I. ;  and  it  was  a  mere  similarity  of  name  that 
furnished  the  church-robbers  of  those  days  wdth  an  unrighteous 
pretext  for  laying  their  shameless  hands  upon  them.  But  in  the 
ase  of  Southwell,  a  perhaps  still  more  shameless  unrighteousness 

*  Valor  Eccles.,  26  Hen.  Vlll.     Record  Commission,  Vol.  V.  p.  1G8» 
t  Ibid,  p  167.  i  1  Edw.  VI.  cnp.  14,  §  32. 
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had  to  be  indulged  in.  I  have  ah'eady  said  that,  in  1540,  the 
church,  with  all  its  possessions,  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  after  having  been  for  more  than  two  years  in  his  hands,  was 
by  him  refounded  in  its  pristine  state.  Now  it  is  a  strange  fact, 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  this  Act  of  1  Edward  VI.  expressly 
declaring  that  it  was  not  to  extend  to  such  colleges,  &c.,  as  "  wei'e 
in  actual  and  real  possession  of  the  late  king"  Henry  VIII.  As 
Southwell  had  been  in  his  possession,  it  was  therefore  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  this  Act,  even  allowing  that  it  was  lightly 
included  under  the  term  ''  college."  In  this  case,  therefore, 
Southwell,  as  a  collegiate  church,  was  not  only  not  included  in 
the  Act  of  dissolution,  but  moreover,  as  having  been  in  possession 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  actually  by  the  Act  itself  excepted  from 
dissolution.  It  was  dissolved,  nevertheless,  under  colour  of  this 
very  Act.  It  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  utter  inconsistent, 
shameless,  lawless  rapacity,  which  possessed  the  selfish  political 
promoters  of  what  we  are  still  glad  to  say  was  and  is,  under  God's 
blessing,  the  blessed  Reformation. 

Exactly  the  same,  so  far  as  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have 
been  the  case  with  many  other  collegiate  churches  as  well.  I 
can,  however,  mention  one,  in  our  own  district,  which  fell  just  in 
the  same  way,  and  not,  as  Southwell,  to  rise  again.  At  Thornton- 
on-the-Humber  was  a  monastery  of  Austin  Canons,  which,  after 
its  surrender  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  by  him  refounded,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  as  a  collegiate  church  of  a  dean  and  pre- 
bendaries, in  honour  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.  In  the 
first  year  of  Edward  VL,  therefore,  Thornton  stood  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  Southwell :  it  was  a  collegiate  church,  there 
fore  not  within  the  compass  of  the  Act  for  dissolution  of  chantries ; 
it  had  been  in  possession  of  Henry  VIII.,  therefore  further,  by 
the  Act  itself,  excepted  from  dissolution.  The  year  before  last 
our  Society  held  one  of  its  annual  meetings  at  Thornton :  rapine 
and  sacrilege  have  just  spared  enough  of  wretched  ruins  to  show 
the  site  and  form  of  the  house  of  God  which  once  stood  there  in 
its  beauty.  Had  the  church-robbers  of  Edward  VI. 's  time  had 
any  regard — I  say  not  to  God's  laws,  that  would  be  far  from 
them — but  had  they  had  any  regard  to  human  laws,  to  laws  by 
themselves  enacted,  then  no  ruins  would  have  met  your  eyes ;  the 
house  of  God  would  have  still  stood  in  its  beauty,  and  instead  of 
the  silence  of  desolation  which  you  there  found,  you  would  have 
still  heard  the  voice  of  daily  prayer,  and  the  solemn  chant  of 
praise. 

But  I  must  proceed  with  Southwell  and  its  fortunes.     Upon 
its  seizure  by  Edward  VI.  it  was  ordered*  that  ''  the  church  of 

*  This  order  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Knight,  and  Robert  Kelway,  Esq., 
commissioners  for  the  maintenance,  &c.,  of  schools  and  preachers,  and  of  priests  and 
curates,  Ssc.  ;  and  is  addressed  to  the  auditor  and  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  the 
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the  lute  college  of  Southwell  shall  continue  and  be  a  parish 
church  ;"  and  out  of  the  revenues  20Z.  a  year  were  allowed  to  one 
of  the  late  prebendaries,  who  was  to  be  *'  instead  and  place  of 
vicar,"  and  IQl.  to  two  of  the  late  vicars  choral,  who  were  to  be 
''  assistants  to  the  cure."  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  grammar 
school,  "  which  had  been  continually  kept  in  Soutliwell,  with  the 
revenues  of  the  said  late  college,"  should  still  continue,  and  the 
master  have  lOl.  for  his  wages.  This  provision  made,  the  bulk 
of  the  church's  property  was  granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Warwick,^ 
afterw^ards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  by  him  sold  to  Sir  Jolni 
Beaumont,  the  fraudulent  and  perjured  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Upon  his  conviction  he  had  to  disgorge  property  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  20,000L,  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  king.f  Thus 
Southwell  again  came  to  the  crown,  and  was  again  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Northuriiberland.  He  soon  after  lost  his  head  upon  tlie 
scaffold,  and  by  liis  attainder  the  property  again  reverted  to  the 
crown. 

While  great  thieves  were  thus  busy  lesser  ones  would  not  be 
idle.  In  a  manuscript  preserved  at  Southwell,  which  is  entitled 
"  Symposion,  conteyning  a  dialogue  touching  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Southwell,"!  and  which  was  written,  it  would  seem, 
by  a  prebendary  of  the  church  about  the  year  1 604,  mention 
being  made  of  the  loss  of  the  church  records,  "  which  had  been 
taken  away  and  embezzled  in  the  time  of  the  supposed  suppres- 
sion (under  Edward  VI.),  when  there  was  havoc  made  of  all  that 
came  to  hand  and  light, '  one  of  the  interlocutors  then  adds  : — 
"  Indeed,  I  can  say  somewhat  in  that  matter  ;  for  I  well  remember, 
after  the  ravenous  commissioners,  the  true  pillers  and  powlers  of 
the  church,  had  despoiled  it  of  all  the  Jewells,  plate,  and  orna- 
ments thereof,  to  no  small  value,  there  came  after  them  other 
hungry  harpies,  which  spared  not  anything  vendible  or  portable ; 
taking  away  the  cupboards,  presses,  and  evidence  chests,  and 
casting  the  evidences  abroad  in  the  church  and  churchyard  for 

Court  of  Augmentations,  &c.,  in  Notts.  It  is  dated  July  20,  a.d.  1548.  Reg.  No.  2, 
p.  33. 

*  Thoroton's  Notts,  p.  316. 

■f  Strype's  Memorials,  Book  II.  cap.  17.  The  Act,  4  &  5  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
3.  1,  §  7,  states  that  "  The  manor  of  Sowthewell,  also  the  scite  and  precincte  of  the 
Hedge  of  Sowthewell,  together  with  divers  other  landes,  tenements,  &c.,  to  the 
said  colledge  belonging,  were  conveyed  and  assured,  by  indenture,  fine,  or  otherwise, 
by  or  from  John  Beamont,  Esq.,  unto  our  late  sovereign  lord,  King  Edward  VI.,  his 
heirs,  &c.,  for  the  discharge  of  divers  great  sums  of  money  wherein  the  said  John 
was  indebted  to  the  said  late  king  :"  and  confirms  this  conveyance. 

I  To  this  MS.,  which  is  of  much  interest  and  value,  I  am  indebted  for  many  of 
the  particulars  given  in  this  paper.  It  was  written  on  occasion  of  the  letters  patent 
of  James  I.  being  granted  to  the  church  in  1604,  and  contains  many  historical 
documents  and  facts,  some  of  which  are  now  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  relating  to 
the  troubles  of  the  church  in  the  four  previous  reigns.  The  bulk  of  its  statements 
are  verified  by  letters  patent  of  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  or  from  other  authentic 
sources.  This  MS.  formerly  belonged  to  Samuel  Lowe,  Esq.,  and  was  given  to  the 
chapter  by  his  wlow  in  1732. 


cap.  1, 
Colled 
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every  one  to  take  away  at  their  pleasure.  iVnd  though  I  was 
then  so  young  as  tliat  I  could  not  apprehend  the  great  incon- 
veniency,  and.  great  loss  and  pitiful  want  thereof  in  time  to  come, 
yet  now  my  heart  grieveth  to  think  what  goodly  seals  the  scholars 
did  then  pluck  off  from  ancient  deeds :  part  whereof  tailors 
catched  up  to  make  measures,  and  other  part  women  did  snatch 
to  tie  ahout  their  distaffs."  This  is  rather  a  graphic  picture  of 
how  the  evil  example  in  higli  places  was  ohediently  followed  hy 
the  humhle  rogues  of  lesser  degree. 

I  said  that,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  attainder,  the 
possessions  of  the  church  in  his  hands  again  came  to  the  crown. 
Mary  w^as  now^  on  the  throne.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  sins 
in  other  respects,  she  had  a  pious  objection  to  sacrilege ;  she 
would  neither  rob  churches  herself,  nor  consent  to  be  a  receiver 
of  church  goods  stolen  by  others ;  and  Southwell  is  but  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  she  made  restitution  of  her  father's  and 
brother's  unholy  plunder.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1558,  about 
ten  years  after  their  expulsion  by  Edward  VI.,  that  she  reinstated 
in  the  church  such  of  the  prebendaries  and  other  members  as  were 
still  surviving ;  and  then,  in  order  to  establish  their  title,  she 
caused  her  attorney- general,  Sir  Edward  Griffin,  to  prosecute 
them  for  intruding  ''  vi  et  armis'  into  the  crown  property.  The 
cause  was  heard  in  Easter  term  of  that  year,  before  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer;  the  Attorney- General  pleading  the  Act  of 
1  Edward  VI.,  by  which  he  maintained  the  church  had  been  legally 
dissolved,  and  its  possessions  vested  in  the  crown ;  the  chapter 
pleading  the  surrender  to  Henry  VIIL,  the  subsequent  refounda- 
tion by  him,  and  consequently  their  exception  from  the  Act  of 
1  Edward  VL,  and  maintaining  the  illegality  of  their  dissolution, 
and  that  they  had  only  done  wdiat  they  had  a  clear  right  to  do, 
in  re-entering  on  the  possessions  of  the  church.  Of  course  judg- 
ment was  given  in  favour  of  the  chapter ;  the  court  deciding  that 
the  matter  alleged  in  the  pleadings  of  the  chapter  was  sufficient  in 
law  to  exclude  the  crown  from  all  possession  of  the  said  collegiate 
church.*     Such  restitutions  on  the  part  of  Queen  Mary  must 

*  The  writer  of  the  Symposion  understood  this  to  have  been  a  bona  fide  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  "  evict  and  eject"  certain  members  of  the  church,  wlio, 
ever  since  the  suppression  by  Edw.  YI.,  in  1548,  had  "  stood  to  their  taclding,  kept 
possession  of  their  houses,  and  would  not  out  neither  for  fair  nor  foul."  But,  no 
doubt  whatever,  the  case  was  as  I  have  represented  it  in  the  text.  The  action  was 
a  friendly  one  (I  forget  the  legal  term),  brought  against  the  chapter  by  Queen  Mary, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  church's  title  to  the  possessions  which  she  had 
restored.  Sir  Edward  Griffin  brought  the  information  of  intrusion  before  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  April  29,  1558,  charging  the  chapter  with  having  entered  vl  et 
armis,  on  March  24.  The  chapter  were  heard  in  reply  on  May  10  ;  and  judgment 
was  given  in  their  favour,  May  20.  The  proceedings  are  exemplified  at  length  in 
letters  patent  of  Mary,  dated  June  20,  granted  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Marshall, 
Gralfrid  Downes,  Richard  Dean,  and  Edward  Brereley,  members  of  the  chapter.  Reg. 
No.  2,  pp.  75  to  91.  These  four,  it  would  seem,  were  the  only  members  of  the  chapter 
who  could  be  found  surviving.    The  three  first  were  prebendaries,  respectively,  of 
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have  rather  disturhed  the  minds  of  many  of  her  courtiers ;  very 
possihly,  the  judges  themselves,  who,  in  ohedience  to  the  queen, 
gave  the  ahove  decision,  hekl  church  property  in  their  own  hands, 
with  no  better  title  to  show  for  it. 

Once  again,  then,  the  church  of  Southwell  rose  triumphant  from 
its  fall ;  it  rose,  however,  in  a  crippled  state,  and  with  many  a 
hard  struggle  yet  before  it.  Mary  had  restored  all  the  property 
which  had  come,  through  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  the 
crown  ;  but  many  parcels  of  the  church's  possessions  had  got  into 
less  scrupulous  hands,  and  had  still  to  be  recovered  to  their  right- 
ful owners.  In  some  instances,  the  then  possessors,  seeing  the 
illegality  of  their  title,  wisely  compounded  the  matter,  surrender- 
ing the  estates  to  the  chapter,  and  receiving  leases  thereof  instead. 
In  other  cases,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  had  to  be  put  in  motion. 
One  instance  of  the  latter  I  will  mention,  record  of  which  happens 
to  be  preserved  amongst  the  archives  of  the  church.*  An  estate 
at  Rawmarsh,  in  Yorkshire,  belonging  to  the  vicars  choral,  and  let 
on  lease  by  them  for  a  term  of  years,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
had  been  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  a  Thomas  Darley,  the 
tenant  who  held  the  lease  from  the  vicars  choral  still  continuing 
in  occupation.  In  1566,  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  the  chapter  and 
vicars  choral  sue  him  for  arrears  of  rent,  before  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent and  Council  at  York.  He  alleges,  in  his  defence,  that  the 
estate,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  church,  came  into  the  hands  of 
Edward  VL,  to  whom,  and  afterwards  to  Thomas  Darley  and  his 
son,  the  grantees  from  the  crown,  he  had  already  paid  the  rent 
reserved  upon  his  lease,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  it  over  again.  The  court,  however,  decided  that  "  the 
matters  alleged  were  not  sufficient  to  bar  the  plaintiffs  of  their 
rent,  nor  of  the  arrearages ;  because  the  said  collegiate  church 
was  not  within  the  compass  of  the  statute  1  Edward  VI.,  for  the 
dissolution  of  chantries  and  colleges ;  for  that  the  same  was  of 
the  foundation  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  him  erected  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  reign."  Accordingly,  the  tenant  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  arrears,  and  was  further  condemned  in  costs.  This  seems  to 
have  been  liard  measure  upon  the  poor  tenant ;  it  shows,  however, 
that  the  law  was  now  strong  and  decisive,  in  declaring  the  seizure 
of  the  church  by  Edward  VI.  to  have  been  utterly  illegal,  and  in 
restoring  the  alienated  property  to  its  rightful  possessors.  But 
many  a  battle  had  to  be  fought  before  this  could  be  fully  done  ; — 
fully  done,  indeed,  it  never  was ;  in  some  cases,  the  destruction 
of  the  records  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  had  per- 

Rampton,   Palisliall,   and   Halloughton :    Edward  Brerclcy  was  vicar  choral  and 
registrar.     On  the  7th  of  the  following  September,  Thomas  Marshall  and  Galfrid 
Downes  installed  several  new  prebendaries,  exhibiting  letters  mandatory  of  Nicholas, 
Archbishop  of  York.     Reg.  No.  4,  p.  1. 
*  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  35. 
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Imps  rendered  it  impossible  to  prove  a  legal  title ;  but  done  in 
most  cases  eventually  it  was.  The  spokesman  of  the  "  Symposion," 
whom  I  lately  quoted  as  bewailing  the  destruction  of  the  records, 
adds,  that  since  that  time  he  had  been  ''  at  divers  days  of  hearing, 
and  many  trials  at  the  assizes,  concerning  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  the  church,"  and  that  ''  always  there  was  such  plentiful 
proofs  and  evidence  on  the  church's  behalf,  as  ever  the  causes 
went  with  the  church." 

And  besides  continual  battlings  in  courts  of  law,  necessary  for 
the  recovery  of  its  property,  throughout  the  reign  of  EUzabeth, 
the  church  had  enemies  who  threatened  its  very  existence,  ever 
looking  out  for  an  occasion  of  favourable  attack.  The  ravenous 
pack  of  church-spoilers,  well-bred  and  well-blooded,  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  YL,  though  throttled  off  by  Mary  and 
lashed  back  by  Elizabeth,  still  snarled  around,  with  eager  eye 
upon  the  prey  that  had  escaped  their  fangs.  The  "  Symposion" 
tells  us,  that  the  "  sharpest  onsett  was  in  the  Parliament  time  of 
gymo  Elizabeth,  when  a  crew  of  false  brethren  and  ill  neighbours 
plotted  a  bill  for  the  final  subversion  of  the  church,  and  made  all 
possible  means  and  friends  for  the  passing  of  it."  This  attack, 
it  would  seem,  was  headed  by  the  potent  Earl  of  Leicester;  at 
any  rate,  if  not  concerned  in  this  attack,  he  soon  followed  up  its 
failure  by  a  fresh  attack  of  his  own,  as  there  is  a  letter  extant 
from  Archbishop  Sandys  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  dated 
April  21,  1  587,  in  which  he  prays  that  statesman's  aid  "  for  the 
defence  of  the  church  of  Southwell,  which  was  sore  assaulted," 
and  says  that  the  Earl  of  Leicestei  had  been  moving  the  queen 
to  its  destruction.*  Probably,  as  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, he  looked  upon  Southwell,  in  his  father's  hands  at 
the  time  of  his  attainder,  as  a  spoil  unrighteously  torn  from  his 
family.  As  to  what  was  the  mode  of  attack  made  use  of  on  this 
or  these  occasions,  I  have  met  with  no  record.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  general  tactics  were  much  the  same  as  those  employed 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  the  would-be  fiugerers  of  the 
church  property  still  based  their  hopes  of  plunder  on  the  Act  of 
1  Edward  YL  But  the  attack,  or  attacks,  whatever  they  were, 
failed.  Good  Queen  Bess  had  some  portion  of  her  sister's  objec- 
tion to  sacrilege ;  and  she  had  a  right  royal  woman's  will  of  her 
own,  proof  against  the  solicitations  even  of  her  powerful  favourite. 
And  besides,  in  1585,  she  had  given  to  the  church  of  Southwell 
a  new  code  of  statutes  ;  and  she  was  not  the  sovereign  so  to  stul- 
tify her  deeds,  as  to  give  up  to  plunder  in  1587,  the  establishment 
to  which,  only  two  years  before,  she  had  displayed  her  gracious 
favour,  and  given  her  solemn  sanction. 

The  "  Symposion"  speaks   of  "  a  crew   of  false  brethren,"  as 

*  Lansdowiie  ]\I8S.,  British  Museum,  No.  52,60.    The  letter  is  partly  fi^ivpii  liy 
Slrype,  Annals  II.  10,  from  whom  I  quote. 
VOL.  III.  H 
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leagued  with  tlie  enemy  from  without,  in  this  plot  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  church.  Of  some  of  the  doings  of  these  traitors, 
the  following  disgraceful  record  appears  in  a  chapter  register  :* 
At  a  chapter  held  Wednesday,  October  23,  a.d.  1 588,  "  Whereas 
certain  evil-disposed  men,  having  of  late  time  the  charge  and 
government  of  this  church,  and  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes,  did,  as  is  most  notorious  in  these  parts,  commit  and 
do  divers  unlawful  and  ungodly  things  about  the  church,  but 
especially  by  putting  the  common  seal  thereof  to  a  great  number 
of  blank  parchments,  false  and  forged  deeds  and  grants,  unto 
which  the  chapter  cannot  yet  attain ;  which  blanks,  &c.,  were  and 
are  meant  and  provided  to  defraud  the  church  of  their  ancient 
lands,  possessions,  and  rights ;"  therefore  it  was  resolved  "  to 
alter  and  change  the  said  seal,  and  to  give  it  such  differences  as 
may  palpably  condemn  such  of  the  said  false  deeds  and  blanks, 
as  shall  at  any  time  come  to  light  bearing  date  after  this  present 
day,  to  be  no  deeds  nor  acts  of  the  said  chapter,  but  fraudulent, 
forged,  and  deviHsh  devices,  contrived  and  made  by  the  said  evil 
men  for  the  spoil  of  the  church."t  Utter  indeed  must  have  been 
the  iniquity  in  which  men  were  become  lost,  by  yielding  to  the 
mad  lust  after  what  had  been  devoted  to  God's  service,  when  even 
ministers  of  God,  regardless  of  their  solemn  obligations,  could 
be  found  willing  to  plot  the  robbery  and  ruin  of  their  church, 
and  to  descend  to  such  depths  of  crime  to  compass  their  evil 
ends.  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  fix 
these  forgeries  upon  any  particular  members,  or  even  on  any 
class  of  members,  of  the  church.  The  expression,  ''  having  tlie 
charge  and  government  of  the  church,"  does  not  at  all  prove  that 
canons  of  the  church  were  the  guilty  parties ;  as,  until  sliortly 
before  this  time,  the  charge  and  government  of  the  church  did 
not  rest  entirely  in  their  hands.  The  vicars  choral,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  church,  when  there  were  such,  had  for  long,  if 
not  always,  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  chapter  ;J  and  this 

*  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  297. 

t  The  old  seal  is  described  as  having  had  "  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
stretching  her  hands  towards  heaven,  with  four  angels  surrounding  her ;  two  of 
whom  seem  to  be  holding  a  crown  above  her  head ;  accoi'ding  to  the  old  dreams  of 
her  assumption  ;  with  this  title  inscribed  on  the  circumference,  Sigillum  cde  capltuU 
eccVie  Vte  3Iarie  de  Soiothwell.  The  new  seal  is  to  have  "  In  the  middle,  an  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  bearing  in  her  anns  her  only-begotten  Son  ;  in  the  head,  the 
ai-ms  of  England  and  France,  and  in  the  foot,  of  the  Church  of  Southwell ;  with 
this  inscription  in  the  circumference,  Sigillum  comiine  capituli  eccVice  coUegiatce 
heatfe  Marice  virginis  de  Sowthwell.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
arms  of  England  and  France  should  be  omitted,  and  instead  thereof,  the  year  and 
day  be  inscribed  upon  which  the  seal  should  be  first  deposited  in  the  treasury.  Eeg. 
No.  2,  p.  300,  301.  lliis  new  seal  remained  in  use  imtil  July  18,  1745  ;  when,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  worn  oxit,  it  was  destroyed.  A  new  seal  was  then  adopted, 
with  the  same  device,  and  with  the  same  inscription,  but  in  English. 

X  So  far  back  as  the  chapter  registers  extend — viz.,  1470,  the  chapter  is  continually 
described  as  composed  of  one  or  more  canons  residentiary,  the  wardens,  and  registrar, 
and  other  ministers  of  the  church  :  very  often,  before  the  Reformation,  of  the  wardens, 
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constitution  had  only  been  altered  by  the  statutes  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1585,  which  ordained  that  the  chapter  was  to  con- 
sist of  canons,  and  made  no  mention  of  other  members  of  the 
church.  These  statutes,  moreover,  have  several  allusions  to  the 
bad  government  and  robberies  to  which  the  church  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  contain  a  special  provision  against  forged  and  suppo- 
sititious deeds;*  and  the  exclusion  of  the  vicars  choral  from  the 
government  may,  possibly,  have  been  owing  to  these  inembers  of 
the  church  having  been  the  parties  most  or  wholly  in  fault. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  proof  of  it ;  but  it  may  have  been  that  the 
vicars  choral,  when  power  was  in  their  hands,  were  the  parties 
implicated  in  the  forgeries,  which  now,  in  1588,  were  being  more 
fully  guarded  against  by  the  alteration  of  the  chapter  seal. 

Towai'ds  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  again  the  enemy  were 
on  the  alert,  preparing  a  fresh  attack.  We  learn  from  the  "  8ym- 
posion,"  that  it  was  still  the  Act  of  1  Edward  VI.  upon  wliicli 
they  founded  their  hopes  of  success.  They  maintained  that  the 
College  of  Southwell,  as  of  course  they  chose  to  call  it,  was 
legally  dissolved  by  that  Act ;  and  consequently,  that  its  posses- 
sions were,  in  the  language  of  those  days,  "  concealed"  lands, 
fraudulently  withheld  from  the  Crown.  At  a  chapter  held  Nov. 
14,  1601,  it  was  resolved,  in  consequence  of  attempts  which 
were  being  made  to  call  in  question  the  title  of  the  church,  that 
Lancelot  Andrews,  then  Dean  of  AVestminster  and  Prebendary  of 
North  Muskham,  afterwards  the  famous  Bishop  Andrews,t  and 

registrar,  and  other  ministers.  These  wardens,  or  custodes  of  the  chapter  commons, 
Vv^ere  two  of  the  vicars  choral,  and  are  stated  to  have  had,  by  the  statutes,  tlie 
ordinary  government  of  the  church,  in  the  absence  of  the  canons.  The  same  con- 
stitution of  the  chapter  continued  after  the  re-foundations  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Mary  ;  I  behove  there  is,  after  the  last  date,  no  instance  of  a  chapter  held  by  the 
wardens,  &c.,  in  absence  of  a  canon  ;  but  up  to  about  1583,  the  registration  of  chapter 
proceedings  ordinarily  commences  with  some  such  form  as  this  :  "  Before  A.  B.,  canon 
residentiary,  C.  D.  and  E.  F.,  wardens,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  church,  in  the 
chapter-house  capitularly  congregated,  and  making  a  chapter ;"  sometimes  there  is 
added,  "  according  to  the  ancient  and  laudable  customs  and  statutes  of  the  church." 
About  1583,  first  begins  mention  of  chapters  held  by  canons  only :  but  as  late  as 
Aug.  31,  1584,  the  old  form  occurs.  Queen  Ehzabeth's  statutes,  making  the  chapter 
to  consist  of  canons  only,  are  dated  at  her  Manor  of  GreeuAnch,  April  2,  tv/ent}'- 
seventh  of  her  reign,  i.e.,  a.d.  1585. 

*  Statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  cap.  16. 

f  As  every  particular  relating  to  Bishop  Andrews  has  an  interest,  I  will  just 
mention  the  other  instances  in  which  his  name  occurs  amongst  the  records  of  the 
church.  In  1589,  he  was  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  John  Piers,  to  the 
prebend  of  North  Muskham,  and  installed  therein  May  19  of  that  year. — Reg.  No.  4, 
p.  422.  By  indenture,  dated  November  26,  1596,  he  leases  his  prebendal  estates  to 
Nicholas  Andrewes,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  for  twenty-one  years. — Reg.  No.  2, 
p.  422.  This  lease  he  renews  for  twenty-one  years,  July  1,  1601. — Ibid.  466  ;  and 
again  May  12,  1605.— Ibid.  517.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1605,  he  leases  the 
same  estates  to  John  Parker,  citizen  and  merchant-taylor  of  London,  for  the  lives  of 
Nicholas  Andrewes,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  Thomas  Andrev.-es,  citizen  and 
draper  of  London,  and  Roger  Andrewes,  clerk,  B.D. — Ibid.  517.  He  resigned  tlie 
prebend  of  North  Muskham  in  1609,  and  was  succeeded  by  Roger  Ancb'ewcs,  S.T.P., 
who  was  installed  September  23,  of  that  year. 

H  2 
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Gervase  Lee,  Esq.,  should  be  authorized  to  act  in  the  church's 
behalf,  and  to  take  all  measures  in  its  defence  that  might  be 
deemed  necessary.-^  The  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  accession 
of  a  new  monarch  in  the  person  of  James  L,  would  inspire  the 
assailants  with  new  hopes  and  fresh  vigour.  But  the  church  and 
its  champions  were  not  idle.  The  ''  Symposion"  has  preserved  a 
petition  to  the  king,  which,  independently  of  its  historical  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  was,  in  all  probability,  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Andrews,  at  any  rate  as  his  act  and  deed,  I  think  deserves  to  be 
given  entire.  It  is  this : — ''  The  most  humble  petition  of  the 
incorporate  body  of  the  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Southwell  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  to  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  sheweth;  that  wdiereas  there  hath  been  of  late 
and  heretofore  divers  pretences  of  concealments  made  against 
that  church,  to  entitle  as  well  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  whilst 
he  lived,  as  also  many  other  both  before  and  since,  sometimes  to 
part  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  possessions  of  the  said  church : 
which  said  attempts,  being  grounded  upon  untrue  suggestions, 
have  evermore  failed,  both  in  cases  and  references  by  our  last  most 
gracious  Queen  Elizabeth  to  judicious  laAvyers  for  the  discussing 
of  the  church's  title,  and  in  many  trials  in  your  Majesty's  several 
courts  at  Westminster  and  at  sundry  assizes  in  the  country ;  so 
that  verdicts  and  judgments  have  passed  still  on  the  church's 
side :  Yet  because  the  chapter  of  the  said  collegiate  church,  for 
their  just  and  necessary  defence,  have  been  and  yet  are  greatly 
burthened  with  continual  expenses,  and  their  poor  tenants  very 
much  vexed  by  often  laboured  impeachments  of  their  lawful 
titles:  In  regard  thereof  the  petitioners,  albeit  as  they  protest 
they  know  no  defects  in  the  foundation  of  the  said  church,  nor 
have  lawful  cause  to  distrust  any  circumstance  depending  there- 
upon, yet  to  obtain,  if  it  may  be,  some  freedom  from  the  continual 
molestations  of  stirring  spirits,  coveting  to  raise  their  fortunes 
by  the  ruin  of  church  rights,  do  most  humbly  pray  your  highness, 
that,  of  your  most  royal  goodness,  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  to  the  said  collegiate  church  your  gracious  letters  patent, 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  of  all  lands,  &c.,  according  to 
the  late  re -foundation  of  the  said  collegiate  church  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  of  famous  memory,  made  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
reign.  And  we,  your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  loyal  subjects, 
as  thereunto  most  bound,  shall  daily  pray  unto  Almighty  God, 
for  the  long  and  prosperous  estate  of  your  highness'  most  gra- 
cious reign  over  us  long  to  continue." 

This  petition  found  a  powerful  advocate  at  Court  in  the  person 
of  Henry  Howard  Earl  of  Northampton,t  a  nobleman  then  high 

*  Eeg.  No,  2,  p.  474. 

f  The  chapter,  in  consiJeration  of  tlic  zeal  and  singular  favour  displayed  in  their 
hehalf  in  their  difficulties,  hy  Henry  Earl  of  Northampton,  one  of  the  pnvy-council 
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in  favour  with  the  king.  At  his  intercession,  the  "  Symposion" 
tells  us,  James  at  once  sent  directions  to  his  attorney-general, 
"  to  provide  for  such  a  course,  to  secure  the  church  of  Southwell 
from  those  vexations  to  which  it  hath  heen  subject  many  years 
by  the  practices  of  evil-disposed  persons,  as  henceforward  it  may 
enjoy  that  quiet  for  the  service  of  God  which  was  first  intended 
and  meant  by  the  founders,  and  that  all  occasions  of  malignant 
and  unjust  causes  may  be  taken  quite  aAvay,  by  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  and  princely  favour  toward  that  church,  which 
hath  been  long  vexed  and  disquieted."*  Thus  James  proved  as 
refractory  as  Elizabeth  to  the  wishes  of  the  church  robbers ;  and 
the  only  result  of  their  evil  machinations  was  to  establish  the 
church  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  before.  By  letters  patent 
granted  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign,t  James  I.  denounced  in 
strong  terms  the  iniquity  of  the  attacks  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  church,  declared  the  utter  worthlessness  of  any  claim 
to  be  derived  to  the  Crown  from  the  Act  of  1  Edward  VL,  and 
fully  confirmed  to  the  church  all  and  every  of  its  ancient  pos- 
sessions. 

But  I  have  now,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  fulfilled,  and  more 
than  fulfilled,  the  promise  with  which  my  paper  is  headed.  We 
have  traced  the  troubled  course  of  the  church  of  Southwell 
through  the  perils  of  the  sixteenth,  and  have  moreover  seen  her 
fairly  entered,  with  brighter  prospects,  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  sum  of  the  historical  facts  I  have  produced  is  briefly 
this  : — The  church  of  Southwell,  with  all  its  possessions,  was 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1540,  nnd  by  him 
re-founded  in  its  former  state  in  1543 ;  it  was  unrighteously  sup- 
pressed, and  its  possessions  seized  by  the  Crowm,  in  1547  or  H, 
under  colour  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  did  not  apply  to  it ; 
its  possessions  having  been  granted  away,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
having  reverted  to  the  Crown,  it  was  again  refoiuided  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1558;  and  after  many  attacks  baffled,  and  perils  sur- 
mounted, through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  at  length  by 
James  I.,  in  1604,  strengthened  with  new  bulwarks,  and  placed 
in  a  better  state  of  security. 

The  history  of  dangers  and  destruction,  of  restorations  and 
safety,  which  I  have  brought  to  your  notice  in  this  paper, — does 
it  not  suggest  a  hope  as  to  these  our  own  days  ?  Some  twenty 
years  since,  the  church  of  Southwell  was  again  seized  upon  by 
the  powers  that  be.     Since  that  time,  though  gradually  verging 

of  their  illiiKtrious  prince  and  founder,  King  James,  grant  to  the  said  earl  the  office 
of  Capital  Seneschal  of  all  their  manors,  domains,  &c.,  Mith  an  annual  fee  of  51.,  for 
the  terni  of  his  life,  by  instrument  dated  September  7,  A.i>.  1604. — Reg.  No.  2,  p.  507. 

*  This,  according  to  the  Symposion,  was  the  endorsement  on  the  petition  when 
returned. 

t  These  letters  patent  are  dated  July  23,  a.d.  1604.  There  is  a  copy  of  them 
in  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  91—95. 
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towards  dissolution,  it  is  not,  as  a  collegiate  body,  yet  altogether 
extinct.  More  than  once  a  rumour  has  reached  our  ears,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Southwell  being  made  the  see  of  a  new  bishop. 
But  lately,  this  has  been  mentioned  in  such  a  way,  and  in  such  a 
quarter,  as  to  make  it  sound  something  far  more  than  a  mere 
possibility.  It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  hope,  that  this  ancient 
foundation  may  once  more  experience  another  revival ;  that  what 
escaped  the  church-spoilers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  not 
meet  with  less  tender  mercies  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
that  the  church  which  Henry  VIII.  spared,  and  which  he  pur- 
posed to  make  episcopal,  may  yet  become  so  under  the  gracious 
auspices  of  Queen  Victoria. 


0)1  some  Charters  relai'mg  to  the  Nunnery  of  Gokeivell  in  Lin- 
colnshire. By  F.  Pyndar  Lowe,  Hector  of  Saltfletby  All 
8aints,  Hon.  Sec;  from  materials  communicated  by  the  late 
AV.  S.  Heselden,  Esq. 

The  Cistercian  Nunnery  of  Gokewell  has  been  erroneously  placed 
by  some  writers  at  the  village  of  Goxhill-on-the-Humber,  near 
New  Holland,  but  its  true  location  was  at  Gokewell,  within  the 
township  of  Manby,  in  the  parish  of  Broughton,  near  Brigg. 

All  that  Tanner  and  Dugdale  tell  us  of  this  nunnery  is,  that  it 
was  founded  by  William  de  Alta  Eipa,  before  a.d.  1185;  and 
the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Monasticon"  state  that 
thev  have  met  with  no  charters  relating  to  it. 

The  present  charters,  therefore,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  which 
facsimiles  are  subjoined,  and  transcripts  given  below,*  are  pro- 

*  Grant  No.  1 . — EpiscopoLincolnipe  et  toti  capitulo  ecclesie  Sancte  Marie  et  omnibus 
hominibus  et  amicis  suis  Francis  et  Anglis,  Wilelmus  Paganellus  saltitem.  Sciatis 
luo  dedisse  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  Sanctinionialibus  de  territorio  de 
Maunebi  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  locum  suum  ubi  habitant,  et  totam  terram,  quam 
Wilelmus  de  Alta  Ripa,  et  Antonius  filius  ejus  dederunt  eis,  sicut  carta  eorum  testatur, 
cum  augmento  quod  egomet  dedi  eis  de  territorio  de  Bertonie  usque  ad  Scalehau 
et  communara  (sic)  pasturam  animalibus  suis  et  quingentis  ovibus  nominatim  ; 
hanc  autcm  donationem  et  confirmationem  feci  ego  pro  anima  patris  mei  et  meorum 
libcram  et  quietam  ab  omni  seculari  servicio,  sicut  decet  esse  elemosinam.  Et  unum 
molendinura  quod  fuit  Kodberti  filii  presbiteri,  cum  uno  tofto  vicino,  quod  fuit 
VVilelmi  Sellie ;  hujus  rei  sunt  testes,  Garinus  Capellanus,  Adam  frater  ejusdem 
Wilclmi,  Petrus  et  Antonius,  Rogerus  filius  Petri,  Petrus  filius  Serlonis,  Henricus, 
Walterus  filius  Wilelmi,  Gillebertus  et  Alexander,  fratres  ejus. 

No.  2. — Toti  capitulo  ecclesie  Sancte  Marie  Lincolnie  et  omnibus  Sancte  Matris 
ecclesie  fideiibus,  tarn  presentibus  quam  futuris  Wilelmus  Painel  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  dedisse  et  liac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  sanctinionialibus  de  Eskadal  in 
perpetuam  elemosinam  locum  smnn  ubi  habitant,  et  totam  terram  quam  AV^ilelmus 
do  Alta  Ripa,  et  Antonius  filius  ejus  dedenmt  eis,  sicut  carta  eorum  testatur,  cum 
augmento  quod  ego  dedi  eis  in  territorio  de  Bcrtun.  Scilicet  a  Brokelhau  usque  ad 
rogiam  stratam  per  viani  que  ducit  ad  Langhausne,  et  a  Langliausne  usque  ad  metas 
de  Santnn.  Concessi  etiam  eis  in  maragio  de  Bcrtun  focalia  et  opertoria  similiter 
domorum  suarum  ;  hano  autem  donacionem  et  confirmacionem  feci  ego  petitione  et 
,  conccssione  uxoris  mec  fredesent,  pro  animabus  nostris  et  antcccssorum  noslroruui, 
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bably  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  only  original  documents  in 
existence  relating  to  this  foundation. 

These  charters  are  not  those  of  the  original  foundation  by 
William  de  Alta  Ripa,  but  they  are  of  a  date  not  very  long  sub- 
sequent, being  confirmations  of  and  additions  to  the  original 
grant  by  various  members  of  the  Painell  family.  We  are  unable 
to  state  with  certainty  the  connexion  between  the  De  Alta  Ripa 
and  Painell  families,  but  we  find  one  confii'ming  the  grants  of 
the  other,  members  of  the  De  Alta  Eipa  family  are  witnesses 

liberam  et  qnietam  ab  omni  seculari  exaccione ;  hujus  rei  testes  sunt  isti,  Symou 
tilius  AValteii,  Walterus  de  Scotini,  Adam  Painel,  Wilelmus  de  Insula,  Robertus 
Beneit,  Randulplius  filius  Walteri,  Alanus  canonicus  de  Tliorneholm,  Adam  clericus 
de  Bertun,  Robertus  presbiter,  Edulphus  et  Gran,  fratres  de  Tliorneholm,  Adam  filius 
Jordan!  Painel,  Walterus  filius  Walteri  de  Scotini,  Wilelmus  filius  Wilelmi  Hanselii), 
Robertus  filius  Walteri,  Angot  de  Apelbi,  Alexander  de  Bertun,  Garinus  nepos  ejus, 
Rogerus  clericus  de  Messingbam,  Gaufridus  de  Bnmeburg. 

No.  3. — Henricus  Dei  gratia,  Rex  Anglie  et  Dux  Normannie  et  Aquitanic,  et 
Comes  Andegavie,  Archiepiscopis,  Episcojiis,  Abbatibus,  Comitibus,  Baronibus, 
Justiciariis,  Vice-comitibus,  et  omnibus  ministris  et  fidelibus  suis  Anglis  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  confirmasse  sanctimonialibus  que  habitant 
in  territorio  de  Mannebi  quicquid  eis  rationabilitcr  datum  est.  Scilicet  ex  dono 
Wilelmi  de  Alta  Ripa  locum  ilium  in  quo  habitant  et  totam  terram  in  cir- 
cuitu  distinctam  per  certas  metas  et  divisas  in  carta  ejusdem  Wilelmi,  consilio 
ct  asseusu  Antonii  filii  sui.  Ex  dono  Wilelmi  Paenelli,  terram  in  territorio  de  Bertun, 
per  mctas  que  distincte  sunt  in  carta  ipsius  et  in  maragiode  Bertun  focalia  et  copertoria 
domorum  suarum  et  communem  pasturam  in  Bertun  animalibus  suis  et  nominatim 
quingentis  ovibus,  et  unum  molendinum  quod  fuit  Roberti  filii  presbiteri,  cum  uno  tofto 
vicino  quod  fuit  Wilelmi  Sellie.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  prsecipio  quod  predicte  Sanc- 
timoniales  habeant  et  teneant  locum  suum  in  quo  habitant  et  totam  terram  in  circuitu 
sicut  mete  dividunt,  et  omnia  alia  pr?enominata  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in  bosco 
et  piano,  in  pratis  et  pasturis,  in  aquis  et  molendinis,  in  essartis  et  mariscis,  in  viis  et 
semitis  et  in  omnibus  aliis  locis  et  aliis  rebus  ad  ea  pertinentibus  bene  et  in  pace  et 
C[uiete  plenarie  integre  et  honorifice  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetu- 
dinibus  suis  sicut  carte  donatoinim  suorum  testantur.  Testibus  Rogero  archiepis- 
copo  Eboracensi,  Galfrido  Eliensi,  Hugone  Dunelmensi,  episcopis,  Johanne  Decano 
Sarum,  Wilelmo  filio  Audel  Dapiferi,  Reginaldo  de  Curtenai,  Wilelmo  de  Lanval, 
Thoma  Basset,  Johanne  de  Solmeis,  Gerardo  de  Camulla,  Wilelmo  Radulfi  filio, 
Wilelmo  Basset,  apnd  Eboracum. 

No.  4, — Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Adam  Painel,  filius  Ade  Painel 
concessi  ct  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Sanctimonialibus  in  territorio  de 
Mannebi  manentibus  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  locuin  suum  ubi  habitant,  et  totam 
terram,  quam  Wilelmus  de  Alta  Ripa,  et  Antonius  filius  ejus  dederunt  eis  sicut 
carta  illorum  testatur,  cum  augmento  quod  Wilelmus  Painel  avunculus  mens 
dedit  eis  in  territorio  de  Bertun,  usque  ad  Scallehau  sicut  carta  ipsius  Wilelmi 
testatur,  et  communem  pasturam  animalibus  suis  et  quingentis  ovibus  nominatim. 
Concessi  etiam  eis  in  marisco  de  Bertun  focalia  et  coopertoria  domorum  suarum. 
Hanc  autem  concessionem  et  confirmacionem  feci  ego  pro  anima  patris  mei  et  ante- 
cessorum  meorum  et  successorum  meorum  liberam  et  quietam  ab  omni  seculaii 
servicio  et  exactione,  sicut  decet  esse  elemosinam.  Et  unum  molendinum  quod  fuit 
Roberti  filii  presbiteri,  cum  imo  tofto  vicino  quod  jam  fuit  Wilelmi  Sellie.  Red- 
dendo inde  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  unnuatim  duos  solidos,  scilicet  duodecim  denarios 
ad  Pascha,  et  duodecim  denarios  ad  festum  Sancti  Micb.aelis,  pro  omni  servicio.  His 
testibus  Capitulo  Lincolniensis  Ecclesie,  Andrea  Priore  de  Thorneholme,  Alano 
Priore  de  Drax,  Ricardo  de  Rollcshere,  Jacobo  Canonico  de  Drax,  Mavtino  do 
Hoylande,  Magistro  Wilelmo  de  Alta  Ripa,  Henrico  de  Areci,  Yngeramo  filio 
Simonis,  Ricardo  Wacclin,  Wilelmo  Hanselin,  Radulfo  fratre  ejus,  Ada  de  Alta  Eipa. 

II  II  M  II 

Seal  of  i'rior  of  Seal  of  rrior  Seal  of  Koger,  Seal  of  Adam 

Thorueliolm.  of  Di-ax.  Dean  of  Liucohi.  Tainel. 
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to  one  of  the  grants,  and  Antony  tie  Alta  liipa  and  Philip  his  son 
held  land  of  William  Painell,  so  that  some  tie-  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  must  have  existed  between  them. 

We  will  first  describe  the  nature  of  the  deeds,  then  endeavour 
to  identify  the  property  in  question,  and  lastly,  state  what  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  family  of  the  grantors. 

In  grant  No.  1,  William  Painell  confirms  to  the  nuns  living 
in  the  territory  of  Manby  the  place  where  they  live  and  all  the 
land  which  William  de  Alta  Kipa  and  Antony  his  son  had  given 
them,  and  gives  them  an  augmentation  of  their  land  in  the 
territory  of  Bertun,  or  Broughton,  as  far  as  Scallehau,  or  Scawby. 
He  likewise  gives  them  a  right  of  common  for  their  stock,  and 
pasturage  for  500  sheep.  He  grants  all  this  in  frank-almoigne 
for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  his  relations.  He  also  grants,  but, 
as  it  seems,  not  in  frank-almoigne,  the  mill  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
the  priest,  and  a  neighbouring  toft.  Among  the  witnesses  to  this 
deed  is  Adam,  the  brother  of  William  Painell  the  grantor. 

In  grant  No.  2,  the  same  William  Painell  confirms  to  the  nuns 
of  Eskadal,  in  frank-almoigne,  their  possessions,  as  in  the  former 
deed ;  and  as  this  deed  was  probably  rendered  necessary  by  the 
short  and  unsatisfactory  description  of  the  property  in  the  pre- 
vious deed,  the  boundaries  are  described  with  more  precision,  and 
a  grant  of  ''focalia  et  opertoria  domorum  suarum  in  maragio  de 
Bertun"  is  added.  As  this  clause  runs  through  the  following 
deeds,  and  as  the  words  employed,  though  slightly  differing  in  each 
case— being  written  successively  "  opertoria,"  "  copertoria,"  and 
*'  coopertoria ' — all  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  same  thing,  we  may 
state  that  in  all  probability  it  was  meant  to  give  the  right  of 
cutting  turf  for  fuel,  and  reeds  for  thatch,  in  the  marsh  of 
Broughton.  It  is  stated  as  the  ground  of  the  concession  that  it 
is  made  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife,  Fredesent,  for  the  souls  of 
them  both  and  of  their  ancestors.  As  the  mill  and  toft  are  not 
included  in  this  grant,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  meant  to  be 
held  in  frank-almoigne.  Among  other  witnesses  to  this  deed  are 
two  Adam  Painells — one  without  any  description,  probably  the 
same  who  witnessed  the  former  deed,  and  the  other  described  as 
the  son  of  Jordan  Painell. 

The  grant  No.  3  is  a  confirmation  by  King  Henry  II.  to  the 
nuns  living  in  the  township  of  Manby,  of  what  had  been  given 
them  (rationabiliter),  to  a  reasonable  extent,  whether  by  William 
de  Alta  Eipa  or  by  William  Painell ;  and  in  this  grant,  which  is 
only  a  confirmation  of  their  rights,  the  mill  and  the  toft  are  in- 
cluded. This  deed  is  dated  at  York,  and  witnessed  by  the  follow- 
ing prelates,  Roger  of  Bishopbridge,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Geoff'ry  Ridal,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  John,  Dean  of  Sarum.  Geoff'ry  Ridal  succeeded  to  his 
bishopric   a.d.  1174,   and  John  de   Oxenford,  Dean  of  Sarum, 
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became  Bishop  of  Norwicli  a.d.  1175  ;  the  deed,  therefore,  cannot 
he  earher  than  1174,  or  later  than  1175.  It  was  most  probably 
the  latter,  as  we  find  in  Hoveden*  a  record  of  a  court  held  at 
York  in  that  year.  The  royal  confirmation  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  from  the  grants  having  been  made  in  frank- almoigne 
free  from  all  secular  exactions  or  service,  for  of  course  such  a 
grant  was,  so  far  as  it  went,  depriving  the  king  of  his  feudal 
rights,  and  therefore  it  may  well  have  been  necessary  that  the 
sovereign  should  confirm  a  benefaction  which  so  materially 
affected  his  own  interests. 

The  grant  No.  4  is  most  interesting,  and  in  a  very  beautiful  state 
of  preservation  :  the  seals  of  the  grantor  and  of  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  still  remain  appended  to  it.    It  is  a  confirmation  by 
Adam,  the  son  of  Adam  Painel,  to  the  nuns  dwelling  at  Manby, 
of  what  had  been  formerly  granted  to  them  by  William  de  Alta 
llipa  and  by  William  Painel,  whom  he  calls  "  avunculus  mens." 
He  refers  to  the  grant  of  William  Painel,  probably  grant  No.  2, 
as  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  proj)erty  :  he  confirms  all  this 
in  frank- almoigne,  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  his  fatJier  and  his 
ancestors  and  his  successors.     He  also  grants  the  mill  of  Robert, 
the  son  of  the  priest,  and  the  toft,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  two  shillings  yearly — viz.,  12  pence  at  Easter  and  12  pence 
at  Michaelmas,   which   sufficiently  proves  that  these   premises 
were  not  granted  in  frank- almoigne.     The  seals  to  this  deed  are 
those  of  the  grantor,  Adam  Painell,  which  represents  a  knight  on 
horseback   in   a   long  flowing   surcoat,    flat-topped   cylindrical 
helmet,   and   heater-shaped   shield   charged   with    the    arms  of 
Painel — argent,  a  bend,  sable — brandishing  a  drawn  sword,  with 
the  legend,  in   Lombardic   characters,   sigillum   ade    painel; 
of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  representing  a  priest  in  Eucharistical 
vestments  with  both  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of  benediction, 
with   the   legend,    rogerus   lincolniensis    ecclie    decanus  ; 
of  the  Prior  of  Drax,  representing  the  Annunciation,  with  the 
legend,  ave  maria  gracia  plena  dominus  tecum  ;  and  of  the 
Prior  of  Thorneholme,  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding 
the  infant  Jesus,  the  legend  of  which  has  perished.     Among  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  we  find  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  of  whom 
Roger,  the  Dean,  seems  to  have  been  the  representative  ;  Andrew, 
Prior  of  Thorneholme  ;  Alan,  Prior  of  Drax  ;  and   the  names  of 
William  and  Adam  de  Alta  Ripa.     Roger  de  Rolveston,  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  died  in  the  year  1223,  and  we  read  of  Alan,  Prior  of  Drax, 
in  the  years  1206  and  1226,  so  that  we  may  assign  to  this  grant 
some  year  between  1206  and  1223.    The  name  of  Andrew,  Prior  of 
Thorneholme,  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  editors  of  Dug- 
dale  mention  no  Prior  of  Thorneholme  earlier  than  1493. 

Let  us  now  try  how  far  we  can  identify  the  property  in  question. 
*  Rog.  de  Hoveden  Ann.,  sub  anno  1175,  p.  545,  ed,  1601. 
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From  the  city  of  Lincolu  to  the  liiver  Humber  a  ridge  of  high 
hiiifl  stretches  iu  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  forming  the 
boundary  between  theAnchohne  Level  and  the  Yale  of  the  Trent, 
and  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  theAnchohne  Level.  Along 
the  eastern  side  of  this  ridge,  and  on  what  might  be  tenned  its 
backbone,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Newport  Arch  at  Lincoln  to 
the  Humber,  runs  the  great  Roman  road  called  the  Herman- 
street,  at  a  distance  varying  from  half-a-mile  to  a  mile  or  more 
from  its  western  slope,  such  slope  being  rather  abrupt  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cliff.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  or 
more  from  Lincoln  the  Hei-man- street  euts  through  the  parish  of 
Broughton,  dividing  it  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  of  which  the 
eastern  part  slopes  down  to  the  Ancholme,  the  parish  boundary 
on  that  side,  while  the  western  half,  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  is  occupied  by  a  comparatively  narrow 
stretch  of  land,  which  extends  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Herman-street  for  about  two  miles,  from  the  parish  of  Scawby 
in  the  south  to  the  manor  of  Santon,  in  the  parish  of  Appleby,  on 
the  north,  and  by  the  townships  of  Gokewell,  Manby,  andRaven- 
thorpe,  which  are  placed  under  the  western  slope  or  cliff  of  the 
same  high  land. 

With  regard  to  the  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  grants — the 
grant  No.  1  tells  us  little  more  than  that  the  augmentation  that 
William  Painell  had  given  of  the  territory  of  Bertun,  or  Brough- 
ton, reached  as  far  as  Scallehau,  or  Scawby.  The  grant  No.  2, 
however,  is  the  one  from  which  we  derive  the  most  particular 
definition,  and  from  this  we  learn  that  the  property  extended  from 
Brokelhau  as  far  as  the  King's  Highway,  by  the  way  which  leads 
to  Langhausne  and  from  Langhausne  to  the  boundaries  of  Santon. 
We  cannot  identify  Brokelhau  or  Langhausne,  but  the  King's 
Highway  no  doubt  meant  the  Herman- street,  and  as  the  former 
grant  tells  us  their  boundary  reached  to  Scawby,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  great  violence  in  the  conjecture  that  the  road  from 
Brokelhau  to  Langhausne,  which  formed  the  southern  boundary, 
w^as  that  which  parts  the  parishes  of  Scawby  and  Broughton. 
The  Herman-street  would  then  be  the  eastern  boundary,  till  it 
reached  the  manor  of  Santon  on  the  north,  so  that  the  grant  would 
in  fact  comprise  the  western  portion  of  the  parish  of  ]3roughton. 
In  grant  No.  2  the  nuns  are  designated  as  of  Eskadal ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  the  nuns  of  Gokewell  are  meant,  but  what  this  peculiar 
designation  arose  from,  whether  they  brought  the  name  with  them 
li-om  some  former  place  of  residence,  or  for  what  reason  it  was 
given  them,  is  a  question  which  we  tire  unable  to  answer. 

With  regard  to  the  persons  whose  good  dispositions  towards 
the  Church  were  the  cause  of  these  grants,  we  have  not  much  to 
offer. 
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The  name  of  Paganellus,  or  Paiuell,  appears  to  have  been  not 
an  uncommon  one  among  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
may  l>e  traced  in  several  counties.  Ralph  Painell  had  the  lord- 
ship of  West  Easen  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
his  family  continued  in  possession  of  it  till  the  death  of  John 
Painell  in  1324,  when  his  estates  were  inherited  by  his  daughter 
Margaret,  who  married  John  Powcher,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
till  A.D.  1421,  when  the  family  of  Suthill  succeeded.  The  arms 
of  Painell — argent,  a  bend,  sable — ^^are  given  in  Hollis's  Notes 
as  existing  in  his  day,  a.d.  1639,  in  the  windows  of  West  Rasen 
church.  William  Painell,  the  grantor  of  the  deeds  Nos.  1  and  2, 
seems  to  have  been  descended  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree  from 
the  original  possessor.  Whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
William  Painell  who,  between  1119  and  1147,  founded  the  Abbey 
of  Drax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  endowed  it  with  the  church  and  pro- 
perty at  i\Iiddle  Rasen,  wdiich  still  bears  its  name,  we  cannot  tell. 
To  the  foundation  deed  of  that  Abbey,  William  de  Alta  Ripa  was 
a  witness.  There  is,  of  course,  no  impossibility  in  the  same 
person  founding  Drax  Abbey  before  a.d.  1147,  and  being  a  bene- 
factor to  Gokewell,  a.d.  1175;  but  as  William  Painel  granted, 
by  a  deed  still  extant,  half  a  carucate  of  land  in  Kaisthorp  in 
Broughton,  to  Philip  the  son  of  Antony  and  grandson  of  William 
de  Alta  Ripa,  which  his  father  had  held  before  him,  we  may 
perhaps  place  him  a  generation  later  than  the  founder  of  Drax 
and  the  contemporary  of  William  de  Alta  Ripa.  We  collect  from 
the  deeds  themselves  that  he  had  a  brother  named  Adam,  wdio 
must  have  been  the  father  of  Adam,  the  grantor  of  the  deed  No.  4, 
who  is  described  as  Adam  tlie  son  of  Adam,  and  speaks  of  William 
Painell  as  ''  avunculus  mens."  To  this  Adam  the  younger  must 
be  ascribed  the  foundation  of  a  hospital  in  the  town  of  Brigg,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gokewell,  which  Tanner  tells  us 
was  founded  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  which  was  subordinate 
to  Selby  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  year  1230,  Sir  Ralph  Painell 
complained  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  that  the  abbot  and  monastery 
of  Selby  had  converted  to  their  own  use  the  hospital  founded  by 
his  ancestors  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  on  wdiich  the  Pope  or- 
dained that  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  should 
examine  the  same  and  do  justice,  and  it  was  given  for  the  said 
Painell  that  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  should  be 
chosen  to  have  the  custody  of  the  hospital,  to  reside  there  and  to 
do  nothing  with  the  revenues  thereof,  but  only  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  ''  Synopsis  of  the  English  Peerage," 
gives  a  list  of  the  descents  from  Ralph  Paganell,  Lord  of  Dudley, 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  from  whence  it  appears 
that  his  great  grandson,  William  Paganell,  who  died  before  1180, 
became  by  marriage  Lord  of  Bahuntune,  in  the  county  of  Devon  ; 
it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  we  are  entitled  to  connect  this 
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family  with  the  one  we  have  been  treating  of,  although  there  is  a 
great  similarity  in  the  names  and  dates.  The  wife,  however,  that 
brought  the  lordship  of  Bahuntune  to  her  husband  was  named 
Julian,  whereas  we  have  evidence  that  William  Painel's  wife  was 
called  Fredesent,  a  name  which  we  find  elsewhere  under  the 
latinized  form  of  Frethesancia.  Then  again,  the  Lord  of 
Bahuntune  left  three  sons,  who  were  themselves  the  fathers  of 
numerous  families,  but  the  William  Painell  of  these  deeds  was 
most  probably  childless,  as  we  find  his  nephew  his  successor  in 
the  next  generation. 

Of  the  family  of  De  Alta  Eipa  we  know  perhaps  less  than  of  the 
Painells.  We  have  seen  that  William  de  Alta  Eipa  Avas  a  witness 
to  the  foundation  of  Drax  Abbey— that  he  and  his  son  Antony 
concurred  in  the  foundation  of  Gokewell — that  his  son  Antony 
and  his  grandson  Philip  held  land  of  William  Painel ;  Philip, 
and  Simon  his  brother,  appear  as  witnesses  to  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Kirmington  from  Walter  de  Keleby  to  Andrew,  the  son  of 
Robert  de  W^otton,  and  William  and  Adam  de  Alta  Eipa  are 
witnesses  to  grant  No.  4  of  the  present  collection. 

Let  us  now  see  whether,  from  what  has  been  stated,  we  can 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  probable  date  of  the  foundation  of 
this  estabhshment.  Bishop  Tanner  had  met  with  no  record  of  it 
prior  to  a.d.  1185,  and  accordingly  fixes  it  before  that  year.  We 
have  here  a  confirmation  of  benefactions,  made  probably  no  long 
time  before,  of  the  date  of  1175.  We  have  shown  that  the 
grantor  of  these  benefactions  was  contemporary  with  the  son  and 
grandson  of  the  founder,  and  that  the  founder  himself  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  To  that  period,  then,  to 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  monasticism,  in  all  likelihood  must 
the  foundation  be  ascribed. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  this  establishment  consisted  of  a 
prioress  and  six  nuns  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  and  that  the 
yearly  revenues  were  valued  at  19/.  18s.  6d.  in  the  gross,  and 
IGZ.  1 2s.  lOd.  net  value.  The  site  was  granted  80  Henry  VIII. 
to  Sir  Thomas  Tirwhit. 
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An  Address  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
and  the  Oxford  Architectural  Societies,  held  at  Coventry, 
June  20,  1854.  By  the  Yen.  J.  Sandford,  B.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Coventry. 

I  HAVE  heen  asked  by  Mr.  Lechmere,  tlie  founder  of  our  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society — which  I  am  glad  to  see  inaugurated  to-day 
in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Coventry — to  preface  our  ])Yo- 
ceedings  with  some  introductory  remarks.  And  feeling,  as  I  do, 
how  much  we  owe  to  men  like  him,  for  their  devotion  to  our 
Church,  and  their  efforts  to  promote  its  efficiency,  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  he  any  way  instrumental  in  furthering  their  views.  But 
I  was  alarmed  to  find  myself  advertised  to  deliver  an  Address  on 
this  occasion.  For  me,  in  the  presence  of  some  whom  we  see 
amongst  us,  who  are  famous  for  their  acquirements  in  ecclesiolo- 
gical  science,  to  attempt  to  deliver  anything  didactic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  would  be  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption. This  is  not,  of  course,  what  was  intended.  What  may 
be  claimed  from  my  office  and  standing  in  the  Church,  is  a  plea— 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  urge  simply,  though  earnestly — for 
those  sacred  fabrics,  the  holy  and  beautiful  houses  of  God  in  our 
land — some  of  them  time-honoured  structures,  the  heirlooms  of 
ancestral  piety — some  the  works  and  monuments  of  more  recent 
munificence — of  which,  as  an  archdeacon,  I  am  one  of  the  con- 
servators, and  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  excellent  Society  to 
secure  from  mutilation  and  disfigurement,  and  to  stir  up  our 
countrymen  to  restore,  to  beautify,  and  to  emulate. 

Now  what,  it  appears  to  me,  we  want  above  all  things  to  culti- 
vate, as  church-builders  and  church-restorers,  is  reverence,  ear- 
nestness, and  devout  affection.  We  want  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  Josiah,  and  Hezekiah,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  of  the  widow  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospels — yes,  and  of  our 
own  Alfreds  and  Edwards,    and   Hookers    and    Herberts,     We 
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wnnt  to  give  ourselves  to  God,  and  then  we  shall  give  readil}^  of 
our  substance  to  His  sanctuary.     It  was  well  said,  that  no  one 
can  be  a  good  poet,  who  is  not  a  good  man.     I  am  sure  no  one  is 
fit  to  engage  in  the  work  which  we  have  in  hand,  who  is  not  reli- 
gious, who  has  not  a  sense  of  God,  and  a  love  for  the  Church 
which  He  has  planted  amongst  us,  whose  object  in  the  erection 
and  renovation  of  His  house  of  prayer,  is  not  to  show  honour  to 
God  himself.     I  am  not  going  to   enlarge  upon  the  neglect — I 
fear  I  must  call  it  the  profanation — of  our  sacred  edifices  in 
former  days,  on  the  then  debased  state  of  Christian  art,  on  the 
disfigurement  to  which  our  churches  were  exposed,  on  the  selfish 
encroachments  and  sordid  appropriations  by  which  they  have  been 
disgraced.     All  this  is  fresh  in  our  minds ;  of  all   this  we  have 
instances  not  many  miles  from  where  we  stand.     We  could  tell 
of  churches — and  that,  perhaps,  within  sight  of  noble  residences 
— of  which  the  dirt  and  desecration  will  hardly  be  credited  in 
another  age — of  chapels  used  as  lumber  rooms,  of  chancel  arches 
blocked  up  with  huge  and  hideous  galleries,  of  family  pews  with 
fire-places  and  glass  shutters;  in  short,  of  pews  and  snuggeries, 
and  a  wretched  system  of  exclusiveness,  in  the  place  where  rich 
and  poor  meet  together  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  the  Maker 
of  them  both.     We  could  tell  of  rich  and  elaborate  church  carv- 
ings  used  as  scrapers  for  the  feet,  of  ancient  fonts  converted 
into  pig-troughs,  or,  when  retained  in  the  sacred  fabric,  employed 
as  receptacles  for  all  unseemly  things,  for  clouts,  and  bits  of 
tallow  candles,  and  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts ;  of  communion 
boards  used  to  pile  hats  and  hassocks  on,  or  even,  as  I  believe 
was  the  case  at  St.  Michael's,  recently  so  beautifully  restored,  as 
a  perch  from  which  a  young  miscreant  used  to  shoot  the  swallows, 
which  found  free  ingress  through  the  broken  windows.     It  may 
be  said  that  this  was  the  natural  reaction  from  popery.     So  men 
said,  when  they  picketed  their  horses  in  our  cathedrals,  when 
they  hewed  down  the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers, 
when  they  polluted  our  village  churches  with  their  foul  and  sacri- 
legious orgies,  v^^hen  they  defiled  the  dwelling-place  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Most  High.     So  they  justified  the  licentiousness 
which  succeeded  on   the  Kestoration,  as  the  revulsion  to  be  ex- 
j)ected  from  the  moroseness  and  hypocrisies  of  puritanism.     But 
the  real  cause  was  impiety,  the  instinctive  profaneness  of  the 
human  heart,  the  old   spirit  of  Sennacherib  and  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  which  is  innate  in  every  nature,  and  indigenous  to  every 
clime ;  yes,   and  as   characteristic  of  ungodly  Romanists  as  of 
ungodly  Protestants. 

Those  who  dislike  the  Church  because  they  dislike  control, 
and  are  alarmed  at  its  quickened  life  and  energies,  because  they 
tremble  for  the  reign  of  Mammon,  are  pleased  to  ascribe  our 
greater  care  for  its  fabrics,  and  more  devout  observance  of  its 
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ordinances,  to  what  they  call  "Komanizing  tendencies."  And 
those,  too,  who  would  entrap  the  unwary,  encourage  the  delusion  ; 
for  it  answers  their  purpose  to  have  it  believed,  that  a  reverence 
for  the  house  of  God,  and  for  His  worship,  because  it  is  the  ten- 
dency and  the  test  of  devotion,  is  the  note  of  Eome,  and  sympto- 
matic of  an  inclination  to  join  its  communion.  And  so,  if  you 
visit  the  Romish  church  at  Cheadle,  you  find  all  gorgeous  and 
reverential  there,  and  the  person  in  attendance  prone  to  postures 
of  devotion ;  and  if  you  go  to  St.  Chad's,  at  Birmingham,  you  will 
be  warned  not  to  speak  above  your  breath  there.  But  go  v/here 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  ascendant — to  France,  for  instance,  and 
you  will  witness  in  many  places  slovenhness  and  neglect  and  irre- 
verence enough  to  shock  you.  And  go  to  Spain,  and  you  will  find 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  there  walking  and  talking 
and  laughing  in  the  churches ;  and  lay  persons,  because  they  are 
rich  and  noble,  intruded  within  the  altar  rails ;  and  a  contempt  for 
holy  things,  a  scoffing  at  the  offices  and  ministers  of  religiou  ;  in 
short,  a  profaneness  and  Erastianism,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  England ;  yes,  and  the  Romish  church  there  tenfold  more  the 
creature  of  the  state  than  the  Enghsh  church  ever  has  been,  or 
ever  will  be.  No,  it  is  not  the  form  of  worship,  but  the  frame  of 
the  worshipper  v.hich  makes  the  difference.  In  all  systems,  the 
godly  are  reverential,  and  the  ungodly  are  iiTeverent ;  the  pious 
Romanist  is  devout,  so  is  the  pious  Anglican ;  and  wherever  men 
truly  fear  God,  they  stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not. 

Church  architecture  necessarily  revived  amongst  us  when  the 
doctrine  and  spirit  of  our  Church  were  understood  and  felt.  When 
our  hearts  warmed  to  God,  we  learnt  to  take  a  pious  interest  in 
the  House  of  prayer;  we  learnt  to  dehght  in  worship,  and  therefore 
in  the  place  where  we  worship.  And  the  way  to  secure  sympathy 
for  our  present  undertaking,  is  to  be  devout,  to  be  in  earnest,  to 
be  religious,  to  deal  with  church  architecture,  not  as  mere  eccle- 
siologists,  but  as  Christians ;  not  as  affording  scope  for  the  grati- 
fication of  our  taste  and  the  indulgence  of  our  fancy,  but  as  a 
reasonable  service,  an  oblation  of  ourselves,  an  act  of  adoration. 
Why  should  we  hold  up  a  former  generation  to  derision  ?  We 
can  all  now  have  a  fling  at  warden's  wash  and  warden's  Gothic. 
How  long  have  we  been  such  ecclesiologists  ourselves  ?  Were 
vv^e  never,  in  our  own  persons,  on  somewhat  intimate  terms  with 
Messrs.  Compo  and  Cheap  Church  ?  Did  we  never  connive  at 
the  erection  of  a  gallery,  never  turn  an  old  font  out  of  doors  and 
substitute  a  tea-caddy  in  its  stead ;  nay,  never  perpetrate  that  cul- 
minating atrocity,  the  erection  of  a  high  deal  pew  ?  I  remember 
our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Cook  of  Cubington,  once  saying  to  me, 
with  a  shiver,  "  Why,  I  put  up  those  horrid  galleries  myself." 
And  in  turning  over,  the  other  day,  the  pages  of  the  "  Ecclesiolo- 
gist,"  I  found  a  trenchant  article  on  my  own  church -restoration ; 
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and  my  only  comfort  was,  that  the  reviewer  was  somewhat  indis- 
criminate in  his  strictures,  and  noted  with  special  reprobation, 
what  liappened  to  he  a  work,  not  of  mine,  hut  of  Pugin's.  In 
fact,  we  were  then  all  beginners,  and  had  not  Bloxam  and  Poole 
to  go  to,  and  such  like  authorities  to  consult ;  but  had  to  feel  our 
own  way,  and  then  to  teach  our  architects.  Well,  we  have  most 
of  us  now  got  enough  of  science  to  detect  the  blunders  of  others, 
and  smile  at  our  own ;  have  almost  all  got  a  sense  of  the  archi- 
tecturally ludicrous.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  what  we 
chiefly  want,  is  a  greater  sense  of  religious  reverence,  more  awe 
for  sacred  places,  more  of  the  Patriarch's  veneration,  when  he 
said,  "  How  dreadful  is  this  place ;  this  is  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God,  this  is  the  gate  of  Heaven;"  which  was  inculcated 
in  the  words,  "  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
in  which  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

There  is  nothing  our  countrymen  more  resent  than  shams. 
Tell  them  that  you  reverence  God's  house  because  He  has  set  His 
name  there,  and  they  will  understand  you.  Show  them  by 
your  air  and  manner  that  you  are  devout,  and  they  will  respect 
you.  Let  your  charities  keep  pace  with  your  ecclesiological  ex- 
penditure, and  they  will  sympathize  with  you.  Make  them  feel, 
that  in  restoring  and  beautifying  churches,  your  object  is  to  pro- 
mote decency  and  devotion,  and  the  more  seemly  celebration  of 
the  worship  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  they  will  co-operate  with  you  ;  but  let  them  suspect 
you  of  unreality,  and  you  lose  your  hold  on  them  altogether. 
They  will  respect  what  they  may  consider  even  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  religionist,  but  they  have  no  toleration  for  the  whims  of 
the  dilettanti. 

We  must  eschew,  above  all  things,  'unreality  both  in  our 
buildings  and  our  services.  Plaster  to  counterfeit  stone,  imi- 
tation woods,  paint  and  stucco,  florid  ornamentation  when  the 
fabric  it  bedizens  is  unsubstantial,  doorways  (like  that  of  Harts- 
liill  church)  of  which  the  size  and  pretensions  are  out  of  all 
keeping  with  the  interior — in  short,  whatever  is  counterfeit  and 
fictitious  is  essentially  inconsistent  with  an  architecture,  which 
ought  to  be  the  expression  of  a  religion  whose  characteristic  glory 
is  tntth.  In  like  manner,  to  be  intent  upon  what,  after  all,  are 
non-essentials,  while  perhaps  we  neglect  positive  obligations ;  to  be 
punctilious  about  the  form  while  the  substance  escapes  us — what 
is  this  but  to  prejudice  the  Church's  cause  and  stultify  its  pro- 
fession;  to  attach  an  air  of  imposture  to  rehgion  itself?  On 
this  topic  may  I  be  allowed  to  speak  less  as  a  connoisseur  than 
as  a  clergyman — not  so  much  as  the  member  of  an  architectural 
society,  but  as  an  officer  of  the  Church  ?  Well,  then,  I  am  afraid 
we  in  holy  orders  are  not  always  sufficiently  alive  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness and  keen-sightedness  of  others,  as  to  what  may  appear 
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perfunctory  and  merely  professional  in  our  performance  of  reli- 
gious services.  At  tlie  risk  of  being  thought  to  sermonize,  I  will 
instance  what  I  mean.  An  irreverent  way  of  entering  and  leaving 
church  ;  voices  heard  from  the  vestry  while  the  congregation  is 
waiting  for  worship  ;  less  of  devotion  in  the  reading-desk  than  of 
earnestness  in  the  pulpit — all  these  things  mar  our  usefulness. 
"  I  have  seen,"  said  to  me  a  devout  layman,  whose  tastes,  I  may 
observe,  would  be  considered  mediseval,  "  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
younger  clergy  attach  great  importance  to  postures  and  proces- 
sions during  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  who  could  hardly  be  kept 
from  wearing  their  hats  and  talking  loudly  in  the  church  in  the 
absence  of  the  congregation."  A  word  to  the  wise.  So,  in  con- 
structive  and  decorative  art  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
what  appears  to  me  ought  to  be  the  paramount  aim,  as  it  is  the 
characteristic  excellence  of  the  great  masters  of  church  architec- 
ture, is  the  seriousness,  the  reality,  the  religious  fitness,  which 
consecrates  a  work.  No  one,  I  think,  can  have  visited  either  the 
splendid  church  now  erecting  in  Margaret- street,  London,  or  the 
village  church  of  Helidon  in  a  neighbouring  diocese,  with  the 
parsonage  recently  erected  there  by  the  same  architect,  without 
feeling  what  I  mean.  In  all  these  buildings,  though  one  of  them 
has  been  constructed  almost  without  regard  to  expense — the  object 
having  been  to  give  of  the  best  to  God's  House — and  the  others 
with  an  exact  attention  to  economy,  there  is  the  same  earnestness, 
the  same  truthfulness,  the  same  reverential  sense  of  religious  fitness. 
It  may  provoke  a  smile  when  I  say,  that  to  me  these  buildings  are 
full  of  holy  teaching — they  preach  the  beauty  of  holiness,  they 
proclaim,  "  Holiness  becometh  thine  house,  0  God,  for  ever." 
The  forms,  the  proportions,  the  materials,  the  colours — each  brick 
and  stone — seem  to  have  been  arranged,  as  I  doubt  not  they  were, 
with  a  reverent  solicitude  to  glorify  God,  and  foster  veneration  in 
the  human  soul.  Some  will  call  this  a  rhapsody ;  but  I  can  tell 
you — and  there  are  those  here  wdio  w^ill  echo  what  I  say — that  it 
is  possible  for  an  architect,  as  it  is  for  a  painter  and  a  poet,  to  be 
a  great  religious  teacher. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  too  long  from  more 
attractive  observations.  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is 
this  reverence  for  God  in  the  place  where  His  honour  dwelleth, 
this  reality  and  truthfulness  in  construction  and  detail,  this  severe 
and  sacred  attention  to  the  minutest  particular  in  the  appoint- 
ments and  services  of  religion,  which  I  trust  it  may  be  the  end  of 
this  Society  to  foster.  It  is  such  an  aim  that  will  stamp  it  with 
value  and  secure  its  success.  I  fervently  hope  it  may  be  the 
means  of  cherishing  in  many  hearts  the  love  of  the  true,  the  real, 
the  beautiful,  the  holy ;  of  drawing  our  souls  to  the  sanctuary, 
of  enkindling  devotion  to  God  Himself,  and  causing  us  to  exalt, 
to  honour  Him,  with  the  best  and  choicest  we  possess.     I  hope 
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that  tills  will  be  especially  the  case  in  our  great  towns,  where  such 
multitudes  congregate  together,  where  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
poral and  the  mundane  is  most  felt — where,  consequently,  men 
are  most  in  need  of  outward  objects  to  recal  God  and  things 
divine  ;  and  wliere,  if  there  he  the  will,  there  are  more  abundant 
means  to  place  the  House  of  God  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  dwell- 
ings of  man.  The  Church's  work  is  to  be  done  in  great  towns,, 
its  battle  to  be  fought  in  great  towns — in  great  towns  of  old  were 
its  triumphs  won.  Must  I  not  add,  with  grief  and  shame,  that, 
of  later  days,  it  is  in  great  towns  that  the  Church  has  done  least, 
and  is  least  felt  ?  Who  will  do  her  work  in  the  great  cities  ? 
The  rich,  the  intelligent,  the  energetic,  the  men  of  the  finest 
minds,  the  acutest  sensibility,  the  largest  powers; — the  great 
capitalists,  the  professional  practitioners,  the  cunning  artisans,  are 
there — those  who  are  mightiest  for  good,  those  who  are  mightiest, 
for  evil.  Yes  !  and  there,  too,  the  most  untaught,  and  untutored, 
and  embruted  ;  the  most  open  to  temptation,  and  the  least  pre- 
pared to  resist  it ;  the  multitudinous  throng  of  our  sentient,  suf- 
i'ering,  sinful  fellow-creatures.  We  can  hear  the  tread  of  their 
feet,  the  hum  of  their  voices,  the  roar  of  their  machinery,  the  cry 
of  their  necessities.  And  shall  not  Christian  art,  and  Christian 
science,  and  Christian  philanthropy  flourish  there  ?  shall  not  the 
tin-one  of  God  be  planted  where  the  throne  of  Mammon  is  ?  shall 
not  those,  to  whom  God  has  given  most,  do  most  for  Him  ?  And 
if  I  may  be  allowed  a  word  of  more  local,  and  therefore 
appropriate  application — Will  not  the  men  of  Coventry  work  out 
their  own  task,  and,  by  doing  so,  provoke  the  emulation  of 
others  ?  What  they  have  done  for  St.  Michael's,  will  they  not 
eff*ect  for  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  John's  ?  shall  the  beauty  of  the 
church  the}^  have  already  restored  not  be  surpassed  by  the  beauty 
of  its  sister  ?  And  may  we  not  hope  that  even  Birmingham  will  at 
last  learn  a  lesson  from  Coventry,  and  the  churches  of  that 
stirring  and  populous  city  furnish  one  day  to  the  rest  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry something  else  than  a  negative  example  ? 


On  Baginton  Ghurcli.  A  Paper  read  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the 
Diocesan  Architectural  Societies  of  Worcester  and  of  Oxford, 
at  Coventry,  June  20,  1854.  By  George  Ayliffe  Poole, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

There  are  in  almost  every  neighbourhood  some  two  or  three 
little  village  churches,  not  of  sufficient  pretensions  to  arrest 
f^eneral  attention,  and  yet  (jf  interest  and  beauty  enough  to  be 
vrorthy  of  a  short  description  at  a  meeting  like  that  at  whicli  we 
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are  assembled.  Just  such  a  church  is  that  of  Baginton  :*  a  sin- 
gularly modest  little  fabric,  retired  alike  in  mien  and  in  position, 
yet  on  closer  examination  revealing  more  than  one  or  two  beauties 
and  singularities.  It  stands  in  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  a 
neighbourhood  seldom  exceeded  in  its  peculiar  style  of  beauty. 
It  is  shut  in  to  the  north  by  the  plantations  of  Baginton  Hall ; 
to  the  east  there  is  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  but  those 
thoroughly  rural  habitations  which  form  the  happiest  accompani- 
ment of  a  village  church  ;  to  the  south  it  overlooks  the  Rectory, 
an  admirable  example  of  a  country  manse.  The  best  view,  and 
that  of  most  historic  interest,  is  to  the  east,  for  there  stood  the 
Castle  of  Baginton,  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Bagots.  The 
feudal  history  of  this  castle  and  of  the  lordship  attached  may  be 
found  in  Dugdale's  ''  Warwickshire ;"  I  shall  only  extract  a  single 
notice,  which  is  of  considerable  archaic  interest.  When  Henry 
Duke  of  Hereford  and  John  Duke  of  Norfolk  should  have  deter- 
mined their  difference  by  duel  on  Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry 
(21  Uich.  II.),  the  Duke  of  Hereford  lodged  here,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  the  place  appointed  upon  his  v/hite  courser,  barbed 
with  blue  and  green  velvet,  gorgeously  embroidered  with  swans 
and  antelopes  of  goldsmiths'  work,  and  armed  at  all  points.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  the  site  of  the  church, 
because  it  lies  somewhat  out  of  the  road,  and  because  it  is  so 
exceedingly  modest  in  its  appearance,  that  even  the  ecclesiologist 
would  not  turn  aside  to  visit  it  unless  he  had  some  intimation  of 
its  interest.  Until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  present  rector,  even 
a  nearer  view  Avould  have  rather  repelled  than  invited  actual  exa- 
mination. Its  chief  features  were  brick  buttresses,  blocked -up 
doors,  modem  round-headed  sash  windows,  and  a  sort  of  turret, 
too  little  for  a  spire  and  too  large  for  a  bell-gable,  between  the 
nave  and  the  chancel,  the  form  of  which  was  not  mantled  but 
concealed  by  ivy.  At  present,  a  nearer  approach  compels  atten- 
tion. The  east  end  is  linished  with  a  pretty  Early  English 
triplet ;  the  windows  of  the  aisles  are  Geometrical,  and,  on  th.c 
whole,  of  successful  execution;  and,  above  all,  the  bell-turret  is 
freed  from  its  once  impervious  disguise,  and  turns  out  to  be  of 
great  beauty,  and  perhaps  unif|ue  in  character  and  construction. 
The  grouping  of  the  whole  is,  moreover,  somewhat  peculiar. 
There  is  no  porch,  and  one  is  much  wanted  to  break  the  long  line 
of  the  south  elevation,  but  this  is  the  only  part  which  is  deficient 
in  variety  of  outline.     The  north  aisle,  under  its  own  compass- 


I  was  not  aware  till  after  tins  paper  was  read,  that  Baginton  Clmrcli  wa 
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those  illustrated  in  "  Brandon's  Parish  Churches."  The  letterpress  in  that  work 
hardly  professes  to  supply  the  place  of  fuller  and  more  graphic  descriptions.  Brandon's 
notice  may,  however,  at  least  be  taken  as  atestimony  to  the  value  of  Baginton 
Church  as  an  example  ;  and  his  view  and  ground  plan  may  take  the  place  of  any 
illustrations  to  the  present  paper.  I  regret,  however,  that  lie  does  not  give  a  view 
of  the  interior. 

I  2 
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roof,  is  very  picturesque  from  tlie  north-east  corner  of  the  churcli- 
yard  ;  and  the  wide-spreading  huttresses  of  the  enst  end,  rising  in 
a  single  slope  from  the  ground,  give,  in  a  singular  degree,  tliat 
pyramidal  iigure  to  this  end  of  the  church  which  is  so  nnich 
in  character  with  Gothic  architecture.  It  is,  however,  the  hell- 
turret  Avhich  does  most  to  give  expression,  both  exterior  and 
interior,  to  the  whole  church.  Its  exterior  construction  may  he 
thus  described : — From  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  but 
not,  strictly  speaking,  from  the  nave  gable,  since  it  occupies  a 
greater  width  than  a  common  gable  would  afford,  rises  a  low 
square  turret,  resting  partly  on  corbelled  projections,  and  partly 
on  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  wall.  This  turret  terminates 
in  a  very  low  octagon,  and  this  again  in  a  spiret,  the  angles  of 
which  are  beaded.  In  the  four  cardinal  faces  both  of  turret  and 
spiret  are  single  light  Avindows.  Small  as  this  steeple  is,  it 
requires,  or  at  least  it  has  received,  very  considerable  abutuients, 
so  that  its  constructive  features  are  continued  down  to  the  very 
ground,  a  large  wide -spreading  buttress  to  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  nave  being  wholly  referable  to  this  purpose.  But  this 
is  nothing  to  its  influence  on  the  interior.  Between  the  nave 
and  chancel  are  two  oblong  piers,  which  carry  three  pairs  of 
arches,  those  towards  the  chancel  of  less  elevation  than  those 
towards  the  nave,  and  the  central  pair  of  arches  of  a  little  less 
height  than  the  other  two.  Thus  a  kind  of  double  open-stone 
screen  is  formed  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  the  central 
arches  of  which  bear  the  turret,  while  the  others  serve  to  deliver 
its  lateral  thrust  upon  the  wide  buttresses  observed  on  the  outside. 

I  shall  not  be  satisfied  to  leave  this  turret  and  its  accessories 
without  considering  how  far  it  might  be  a  model  for  imitation. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  observed  that  there 
is  often  a  very  great  defect  in  modern  bell-gables.  This  is  gene- 
rally, I  think,  from  their  affecting  too  much  in  the  way  of  form, 
v/hile  they  are  always,  or  nearly  always,  of  very  small  dimensions  ; 
so  that  they  look  like  models  of  something  larger  than  they  are. 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  one  that  rises  well  out 
of  the  fabric,  seeming  to  give  height  and  mass  to  the  elevation  of 
wliich  it  forms  a  part,  instead  of  being  an  insignificant  yet  over- 
elaborated  excrescence  upon  it.  The  treatment  of  the  ancient 
bell-gal^le  is  generally  extremely  simple,  being  a  mere  piercing  of 
one  or  two  arches,  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  bells,  in  the  thick- 
ness of  a  gable-wall,  carried  up  a  few  feet  higher  for  the  purpose, 
so  as  to  appear  most  entirely  a  portion  of  the  design.  We  must 
go  back  to  the  same  simplicity  to  obtain  the  same  happy  result. 
If,  however,  we  are  displeased  at  this  meagreness  of  design 
(whicli,  I  confess,  I  am  not,  but  if  we  are  displeased),  we  might 
fall  back  upon  tlie  turret,  not  merely  of  tlie  thickness  of  the  wall, 
l)ut  requiring  some  support  which  in  ay  be  made  to  carry  down  the 
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outline  of  the  turret  to  the  ground,  and  so  again  achieve  that  great 
ohject — unity  of  purpose.  I  can  only  reuionlier  suHiciently  the 
treatment  of  one  other — that  of  Cowthorpe  in  Yorkshire — to  men- 
tion its  constructive  features.  There  the  turret  is  to  the  west  gahle 
of  the  nave,  and  it  is  supported  oiitwardhf  hy  a  recessed  arch 
douhling  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  within  which  is  set  the 
west  window,  and  imvardly  l)y  two  wide  and  massive  hrackets, 
three  or  four  times  corbelled  out,  within  which  rises  the  point  of 
the  window ;  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  charactei'  is  given  to  what 
would  else  he  plain  walls,  both  interior  and  exterior.  I  may  add, 
that  the  general  effect  of  this  turret  on  the  outline  of  the  church, 
considered  as  a  whole,  is  very  poor,  from  its  extreme  dumpiness, 
but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  constructive  features,  which 
are  excellent.  If  any  of  you  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
visit  to  Cowthorpe  will  repay  you,  not  only  for  the  church,  but 
for  the  largest  oak-tree  in  the  kingdom,  or  what  is  there  accounted 
the  largest,  within  an  arrow's  fliglit  of  its  north  side. 

The  character  and  treatment  of  the  turret  at  Baginton  I  have 
already  described.  Externally  it  is  perfect,  especially  when  the 
buttresses  that  support  it  are  taken  into  the  account.  Internally, 
I  fear  the  arrangement  will  appear  to  many  somewhat  too  ob- 
structive. It  is  seen,  however,  to  great  disadvantage  with  high 
])ew^s  before  it,  and  without  an  open  roof  above  it,  the  timbers  of 
which  would  greatly  relieve  the  wall  above  the  arches.  It  seems 
to  me  that  either  of  these  two  modifications  of  the  plan  would  do 
away  with  the  objection  of  obstructiveness,  if  it  really  exists. 
Either — I.  The  complicated  system  of  arches  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  chancel-arch  be  made  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight ;  or  2.  The  oblong  piers  might  be  divided  each  into  two 
columns ;  and  again,  the  space  above  might  be  pierced  with  three 
foiled  openings,  so  as  to  give  something  the  effect  of  a  large 
window  with  a  double  plane  of  tracery,  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel. 

Hmall  as  this  church  is  it  has  another  great  peculiarity  :  there  is 
no  south  aisle,  but  there  are  two  rows  of  pillars  to  the  north  of 
the  nave,  and  a  double  aisle.  The  first  aisle  is  extremely  narrow, 
and  it  was  always  doubtless  covered,  as  it  still  is,  with  the  same 
roof  as  the  nave;  to  this  has  been  added  a  second  aisle,  with  its 
own  compass-roof,  of  much  greater  width.  The  first  aisle  ori- 
ginally extended  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  chancel,  and  opened  into 
it  by  an  arch.  At  present,  this  eastern  portion,  which  was  once 
a  chantry,  is  shut  out  both  from  chancel  and  nave  by  wooden  par- 
titions, and  used  as  a  vestry.  The  additional  aisle  has  a  piece 
taken  oft"  from  its  east  end  as  a  family  vault.  If  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  victory  is  gained  over  this  kind  of  intrusion  as  well  as 
over  pews,  I  should  think  it  a  ptJsitive  duty  not  to  lejive  cither 
vault  or  pews  without  a  word  of  rebuke  on  the  present  occasion. 
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I  may  just  observe,  e a  passant,  that  the  removal  of  the  vault,  and 
the  substitution  of  low  open  seats  for  the  present  exorbitant  pews 
would  help  to  give  a  character  to  the  interior  of  this  church,  to 
which  few  little  village  churches  can  aspire.  If,  however,  either 
the  comfort  of  the  dead  or  the  morals  of  tlie  living  would  suffer 
from  the  change,  of  course  it  would  be  wrong  even  to  suggest  it. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  dates  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  church  in  any  detail.  The  most  ancient 
portions  are  Early  English,  and  the  least  altered  is  the  original 
arcade  between  the  nave  and  the  first  north  aisle.  The  additions 
and  changes  are  chiefly  Geometrical,  perhaps  about  the  year  1320, 
and  to  this  style  belong  the  bell-turret,  with  its  accessories,  and 
the  additional  north  aisle.  The  renewed  beauty  of  the  church  is  to 
be  referred  wholly  to  the  present  Eector  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  must  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  happy  result  of  his  very 
judicious  restorations. 

A  few  objects  of  interest  remain  to  be  mentioned.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  is  the  very  fine  brass  of  Sir  William  Bagot 
and  his  Lady,  date  1407,  which  has  been  well  restored  by  Messrs. 
AValler.  This  brass  is  described  in  the  ''  Oxford  Manual  of 
Brasses,"  but  the  arms  of  the  wife  are  incorrectly  blazoned ; 
instead  of  Billettc,  a  chevron,  indented,  it  ought  to  be  Billette,  a 
fesSy  dancette. 

Of  all  the  arms  mentioned  by  Dugdale  as  existing  in  his  time*- 
in  the  windows,  one  shield  only  remains,  and  that  not  entire,  in 
the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle.  I  may  suggest  that  the  whole 
series  might  be  restored,  in  shields  set  in  a  flowing  pattern  of 
leaves,  so  as  to  fill  the  new  windows  of  the  nave,  with  admirable 
effect,  and  at  no  disproportionate  cost.  There  are  few  portions  of 
tlie  works  of  our  great  antiquaries  and  genealogists  which  seem 

*  They  were  as  follows  : — 

In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle — 

1.  Argent,  a  bend,  sable,  between  six  crosslets,  gules,  for . 

2.  Sable,  a  fess,  compone,  or  and  gnles,  between  six  escallops,  argent,  for 

Din-vassall. 

3.  Sable,  on  a  chief,  argent,  three  foxes'  heads,  erased,  gules,  for  Colfoi. 
In  a  south  window — 

L  Ar^'ont,  a  chevron,  gules,  between  three  martlets,  sable,  a  crescent  for 
difference,  for  Bagot :  impaling  two  bendlets,  for  Bradshaw. 

2.  Or,  a  cheyron,  gules,  between  three  martlets,  sable,  for  Stafford  of  Pipe ; 

impaling  Bagot,  as  before. 

3.  Bagot,  as  before,  impaling,  argent,  billette,  sable,  a  fess,  dancette,  of  the 

last,  for  Wharton. 
In  east  window  of  the  chancel — 

1.  Quarterly:  1st  and  4th,  or,  a  fess,  between  six  crosslets,  gules,  for  Beau- 

champ  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  checquy,  argent  and  azure,  a  chevron,  ermine,  for 

;  over  all,  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  quarterly,   1st  and   4th, 

argent,  2nd  and  ord,  a  fret,  over  all  a  bend,  for  Spencer. 

2.  Quarterly:  1st  and  4th,  argent,  a  fess,  between  two  chevrons,  vaire,  for 

Goodacre  ;  2nd,  argent,  a  chief,  or,  over  all  a  lion,  rampant,  azure,  for 
Thornbury ;  3rd,  gules,  a  griffin,  segreant,  argent,  for  Brent. 
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more  insipid  to  the  uninitiated  than  the  interminable  bhizoning  of 
family  coats,  with  their  imjialements  and  quarterings,  as  they  once 
existed  in  our  church  windows :  the  destruction,  however,  Avhicli 
has  fallen  on  the  glass  which  they  describe  gives  an  accidental 
value  to  this  part  of  their  labours  which  v;e  cannot  but  deplore  ; 
but  let  me  add,  that  the  hope  that  in  many  cases  the  arms  may  Ije 
renewed  gives  them  yet  another  and  a  happier  importance.  As  a 
church  decoration  nothing,  for  their  cost,  could  be  more  effective 
than  heraldic  designs  properly  treated  and  set  in  quarries  of  the 
style  to  which  the  windows  in  which  they  are  inserted  belong. 
They  require  no  accessories,  and  they  have  just  enough  colour  to 
render  even  a  border  unnecessary,  though  of  course  there  is  no 
objection  to  its  being  added.  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  of  glass-staining,  Powells  quarries  would 
be  not  only  equal  to,  but  better  than  any  hand-painted  glass,  for 
the  ground  ;  I  must  add,  however,  that  the  revision  of  some  person 
who  understands  the  subject  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
design  at  all  satisfactory.  But  matters  of  taste  are  proverbially 
beyond  all  control  from  without,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  round- 
headed  sash-windows  with  square  panes  may  be  more  beautiful 
than  any  antique  glass  set  in  varied  tracery.  But  is  there  nothing 
beyond  taste  concerned  here  ?  For  my  own  part,  if  I  should 
ever  become  possessed  (of  which,  I  fear,  there  is  small  proba- 
bility) of  a  lordshij)  which  had  once  swelled  the  titles  or  the 
revenues  of  a  Courtney  or  a  Beauchamp,  I  should  not  feel  quite 
indifferent  to  its  history,  nor  careless  of  any  of  its  evidences — • 
that  is,  if  I  came  by  it  fairly  ;  for  there  would.be  little  comfort  in 
looking  on  the  insignia  of  those  whose  spirits,  if  they  were  not 
at  rest,  would  question  my  title  to  their  inheritance :  and  I  do 
verily  believe  that  the  destruction  wiiich  we  deplore  is  the  result 
of  some  such  infelicities.  If  you  will  observe  how  vast  a  propor- 
tion of  the  ancient  lordships  changed  masters  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  Stuarts,  and  by 
how  iniquitous,  or,  to  say  the  least,  unsatisfactory  proceedings, 
you  will  not  wonder  that  many  a  lion  or  wyvern  looked  down 
upon  the  squire's  pew  with  a  singularly  grim  and  unpleasant 
aspect,  and  that  few  tears  fell  on  the  carpet  of  the  baized  and 
cushioned  enclosure  when  the  floor  of  tlie  glazier's  shop  was 
spangled  with  their  fragments. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  these  latter  remarks  were  written  before  I 
knew  that  another  paper  on  the  subject  of  Heraldry  was  to  be 
read  at  this  meeting ;  I  should  perhaps  have  omitted  them,  but 
experience  has  taught  me  that  such  coincidences  seldom  result 
in  sameness,  and  that  the  casual  touching  of  a  question  rather 
fortifies  the  positions  of  the  principal  argument  than  anticipates 
its  treatment. 

Another  subject  I  have,  I  believe,  to  myself.     We  have  been 
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exaiuiuiiig  a  little  village  cliiirch  worthy  to  be  iutroduced  into 
any  rural  picture  ;  and  there  are  hundreds  as  picturesque  in  the 
land.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  so  often  see  not  only  improbable 
but  impossible  churches  in  pictures  ?  If  a  painter  draws  a  cot- 
tage, it  is  one  in  which  a  labourer  might  live  ;  if  he  draws  a  cow, 
she  has  horns  ;  if  an  ass,  he  has  long  ears ;  if  he  groups  half  a 
dozen  children  together,  all  their  eyes  are  in  their  heads,  and  all 
their  heads  are  upon  their  shoulders  : — but  as  for  his  church,  the 
chances  are  that  you  can  hardly  guess  what  parts  of  it  you  are 
supposed  to  see,  and  in  what  aspect.  The  cross  is  outside,  but 
to  make  up  for  it  the  stocks  are  inside  the  churchyard  fence ;  the 
porch  is  as  likely  to  be  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  as  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  ;  the  morning  sun  shines  on  what 
ought  to  be  the  west  face  of  the  toAver  ;  and  if  one  passed  the 
door,  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  know  how  or  where  the 
service  was  to  be  performed.  As  for  architectural  details,  these 
are  never  correct.  What  is  the  reason  of  ail  this  ?  It  must 
surely  be  that  the  young  artist,  when  he  goes  (as  he  ought  to  go) 
into  the  helds  with  his  sketch-book,  or  when  he  starts  (as  he  will 
do  well  to  start  every  spring  or  autumn)  on  a  pedestrian  sketch- 
ing expedition,  draws  cottages,  cows,  asses,  and  children  when- 
ever they  commend  themselves  to  his  attention,  but  that  he  does 
not  sketch  churches.  He  thinks,  "Oh!  I  can  make  a  church 
when  I  please  ;"  and  so,  forsooth,  he  does.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  there  is  no  deeper  moral  still  in  my  illustration,  but  this 
moral  there  certainly  is — No  one  ic'dl  design  a  village  cliureliirell 
in  a  inctiu'c  who  lias  hahitually  omitted  vUlage  churclies  in  his 
sketch-book. 


On  the  Eeelesiast'wal  Architecture  of  England,  as  it  has  been 
alfected  by  tJie  Taste  and  Feeling  of  Past  and  Present  Times. 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Dio- 
cesan Architectural  Society,  8e2)t.  25th,  1854.  By  J.  H. 
Makkland,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.,  1\8.A.,  Honorary  Member. 

Whkn  tlie  honorary  secretaries  obligingly  signified  a  wish  that  I 
should  address  the  Society  on  the  present  occasion,  I  felt  that 
with  regard  to  many  topics  which  may  be  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing, especially  in  relation  to  your  local  antiquities,  it  would  be- 
come me  to  appear  amongst  you  rather  as  a  scholar  than  as 
a  teacher.  On  them  I  shall  not  dwell :  nor  shall  I,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  have  successfully  devoted  themselves  to 
arclueology,  presumptuously  lay  down  any  dogmas  on  that  branch 
of  learning;  but  having  from  my  youth  upwards  been  a  lover  of 
antiquities — standing  now,  from  my  years,  amongst  the  ''  gravest 
and   most  reverend  signiors  '  of   the   Society  of  Antiquaries — I 
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would,  whilst  offering  my  warmest  congratulations  to  the  founders 
of  this  Society  on  the  success  that  has  attended  their  efforts,  pre- 
sent a  few  general  remarks  on  archaeological  subjects,  which  the 
observations  of  more  than  half  a  century  have  suggested  to  my 
own  mind. 

It  would  be  an  abuse  of  your  time  and  patience,  and  unworthy 
of  the  great  objects  which  wx  are  assembled  to  promote,  w^ere  I 
to  assume,  as  is  too  often  done  on  these  occasions,  the  language 
of  apology.  The  cause  we  are  assembled  to  advance  would  dis- 
dain such  an  advocate.  We  can  smile  at  the  wit  of  Swift,  and 
Arbuthnot,  and  Pope,  and  could  easily  prove  how  destitute  of 
foundation  have  been  their  sarcasms  levelled  at  the  researches  of 
antiquaries.  It  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  civilization  at  which 
this  country  has  arrived,  has  properly  fitted  it  for  tracing  the 
transitions  from  barbarism  to  reffnement.  Our  ancestors  had  but 
small  regard  for  futurity  ;  they  often  trusted  both  the  history  of 
their  buildings  and  the  lives  of  their  heroes  to  chance  and  tradi- 
tion,  or  rather  to  the  laborious  investigation  of  posterity.  Inqui- 
sitive leisure  is  not  the  lot  of  earlier  eras.  It  is  ages  of  action 
that  are  succeeded  by  ages  of  inquiry.*  "  The  proper  season  for 
antiquarian  pursuits  does  not  begin  till  literature  has  arrived  at 
its  full  growth.  We  should  entertain  as  moderate  hopes  of  the 
probable  literary  eminence  of  a  country  which  employed  its  in- 
fancy in  such  researches,  as  of  the  permanent  strength  of  a  state 
which  should  waste  its  youthful  vigour  on  foreign  commerce  or 
ornamental  manufactures,  to  the  neglect  of  its  agricultural 
industry  and  domestic  resources.  But  as  ornamental  manufac- 
tures and  imported  luxuries  add  to  the  real  wealth  and  splendour 
of  a  state,  which  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  so 
inquiries  into  the  curious  points  of  history  and  antiquity  (which 
would  be  a  perversion  of  taste  in  a  country  first  rising  into 
improvement)  may  be  considered  as  appendages  no  less  orna- 
mental to  established  literature  than  they  are  to  the  character  of 
learning  in  an  individual. "f 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  archffiological  studies,  involving 
more  especially  that  of  architecture,  have  most  rapidly  advanced 
in  public  estimation,  and  tJiat  in  a  great  measure  by  the  establish- 
ment of  provincial  societies  similar  to  the  one  which  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  addressing ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  true 
that,  in  this  country,  antiquarian  studies  have  not  been  neglected 
in  past  days,  but  have  been  regarded  by  highly-gifted  individuals, 
from  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  with  respect  and  attention. 

A  society  of  antiquaries  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
1572  by  that  munificent  patron  of  letters  and  learned  men.  Arch- 
bishop Parker.     Subsequently,  Sir  Eobert  Cotton,  Spelman,  and 

*  Sec  Wavton's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Popy,  preface,  p.  v. 
t  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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Camden  were  associates.  How  mucli  does  liternture  owe  to  these 
men ! 

The  Society  of  A nti (paries  appears  scarcely  to  have  been  dis- 
continued from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  its  incorporation  (175J)  ; 
fi'om  that  period  it  has  assumed  a  high  position  amongst  tlie  learned 
societies  of  Europe. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society,  recorded  in  the  ''  Archteo- 
logia,"  now  amount  to  thirty-five  quarto  volumes.  In  a  work  of 
such  vast  extent,  comprising  several  hundred  contributions,  papers 
of  very  different  degrees  of  merit  will  of  course  be  found  ;  but  take 
the  collection  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  most  valuable  mine  for  the  anti- 
quarian reader  and  student.  The  history  of  our  country,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  its  topography,  with  notices  of  Celtic,  Danish, 
Eoman,  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  may  be  found  illustrated 
within  its  pages ;  while  foreigners  of  distinguished  repute  have 
frequently  enriched  these  volumes  by  descriptions  of  the  antiquities 
of  their  own  countries. 

Having  been  associated  with  this  Society  forty-five  years ; 
having  received  the  honour  of  being  elected  its  Director  in  1827  ; 
and  having  benefited  largely  by  its  labours,  I  feel  it  to  be  an  act 
of  duty  to  pay  this  public  tribute  to  its  services  in  the  cause  of 
antiquarian  research.  The  numberless  modern  societies  of  which 
T  shall  presently  speak  will,  doubtless,  like  our  Transatlantic 
colonies,  never  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to 
their  venerable  parent. 

Yetit  was  especially  with  reference  to  this  Society's  publications 
that  a  celebrated  writer  of  his  day,  Horace  Walpole — whom  Bishop 
Warburton  described,  not  inappropriately,  as  an  "  insufferable 
coxcomb"* — remarked,  ''The  Saxon  and  Danish  discoveries  of 
the  Society  are  not  worth  more  than  monuments  of  the  Hotten- 
tots ;"  and  he  asks,  ''  Can  the  Society  ever  want  such  rubbish  as 
compose  their  annals  ?"t  Such  flippant  language  as  this  w^e  shall 
hear  no  more.  Archreology  has  taken  its  proper  place  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Marsden,  who  now  fills  the  professorship  of  that 
branch  of  knowledge  which  has  been  very  recently  founded  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  observes  that — ''It  is  accepted  and 
understood  as  one  form  of  the  study  of  history.'" 

The  Archaeological  Institute  and  the  Archaeological  Association 
(the  former  of  which  has  been  specially  invited  to  assemble  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  have  traversed  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ;  and  these  Societies  have  each  published  a  series  of 
volumes  most  rich  in  antiquarian  lore.  In  addition  to  these  "\ve 
have  numbers  of  local  associations  —  viz.,  in  both  our  Uni- 
versities, in  Sussex  (with  OGi  members),  in  Surrey,  Newcastle, 
Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire  ;  to  these  let  me  add,  with  pleasure, 

*  Letters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate,  &c.,  p.  387. 
t  See  also  Letters  to  Cole,  Jime  11,  1771,  and  Jan.  8,  1773.   ■ 
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the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  mth  a  firm  con- 
viction that  it  will  not  yield  to  any  other  in  the  extent  and  value 
of  its  researches,  and  that  it  will  cordially  unite,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  with  kindred  institutions. 

The  objects  of  associations  like  these  have  been  often  explained ; 
and  it  may  be  hojied  that  the  researches  and  operations  of  the 
members,  both  collectively  and  individually,  may  be  the  fruitful 
sources  of  interest  and  improvement  to  every  class  of  society. 
We  have  no  selfish  objects,  and  the  ingenious  mechanic,  especially 
the  skilful  workers  in  wood  and  stone  (now  happily  beginning  to 
abound  amongst  us)  may  largely  profit  by  our  labours.  How,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers  to 
be  best  learned  but  from  the  memorials  they  have  left  behind 
them  ?  The  pavements,  hypocausts,  and  altars  give  us  some 
faint  idea  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  their  habits,  wdiilst  resi- 
dents in  this  country.  A  careful  examination  of  Old  Sarum,  and 
(jf  countless  other  entrenchments  on  our  hills  and  downs,  tells  us 
plainly  the  modes  of  fortification  adopted  by  successive  races. 
By  pointing  out  places  worthy  of  examination,  and  describing 
the  scenes  enacted  upon  them,  do  w^e  not  create  a  more  lively 
interest  in  the  traveller's  mind  ?  Does  he  not  bring  home  with 
him  ''  materials  for  thinking  ?"  Does  he  not,  again,  when  in- 
structed in  the  history  of  a  castle  or  a  church,  upon  which  he 
formerly  cast  merely  a  cursory  glance,  examine  it  with  far  keener 
interest  ?     He  now  dwells  upon — 

"  Each  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  and  coigne  of  vantage," 

and  points  out  to  those  of  his  companions,  less  well^nformed  than 
himself,  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  note.  The  river  they  gaze 
upon  may  be  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  curious  construc- 
tion ;  above  it  may  yet  stand  the  fine  ruins  of  a  castle,  well 
deserving  examination  from  its  picturesque  beauty,  its  historical 
annals,  and  its  architectural  peculiarities ; — the  church  may  be 
replete  with  objects  of  interest,  and  other  buildings  in  the  town 
may  possess  singular  featureSj  or  may  have  been  the  abode  of 
celebrated  characters.  No  longer  will  these  be  regarded  wdth  con- 
temptuous indifference.  "If  so  many  persons,"  he  may  say, 
"  many  of  them  of  rank  and  talent,  come  from  a  great  distance, 
spend  hours  on  the  spot,  take  drawings  of  portions  of  our  church 
and  castle,  surely  we  have  been  wrong  in  turning  our  pigs  amongst 
the  ruins,  or  carting  away  stones  whenever  Ave  w^anted  to  repair  a 
cottage  or  a  barn."  He  w^ill  henceforward  reflect  with  thankfulness 
upon  the  riches  of  his  oAvn  country,  when  compared  with  others. 
*'  Except  we  Ameiicans,"  says  Mrs.  8towe,  ''  produce  distinguished 
specimens  of  humanity,  we  are  nothing.  We  have  no  nobles — no 
castles — no  cathedrals." 
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8iicli,  then,  are  the  hrighter  prospects  of  archaeology  at  tliis 
time  in  Enghind.*  We  will  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  state  of 
architecture  in  our  great  grandsires'  days,  and  we  shall  not  feel 
surprised  that  buildings,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  the  last 
century,  should  have  been  poor,  often  positively  ugly.  What 
Avere  the  confused  ideas  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  archi- 
tects, Tnigo  ilones,  when  he  planned  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ? 
We  are  told,  in  so  many  words,  that  this  particular  structure 
'•  Shows  the  skill  of  that  famous  architect,  he  havint*"  therein 
adapted  the  old  Gothic  ivay  of  hu'ildlng  to  the  manner  of  the 
Tuscan  Order."  What  could  be  anticipated  from  this  ill-assorted 
union  ?  The  flower-pots  and  vases  that  still  surmount  some  of 
our  church  towers  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  this  building,  and 
to  Jones's  great  authority.  Can  we  wonder  that  Corinthian 
pillars  and  sash-window^s  were  obtruded  into  our  churches,  when 
gifted  men,  like  Evelyn  and  Wren,  waged  war  against  all  build- 
ings that  savoured  not  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  The  remarks  of 
the  former  almost  create  a  smile,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  it  is  of  Westminster,  York,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals  he  is 
speaking  : — "'  Instead  of  those  beautiful  orders,  so  majestical  and 
proper  for  their  stations,  they  set  up  those  slender  and  mesquin 
pillars,  or  rather  bundles  of  staves,  and  other  incongruous  props, 
to  support  incumbent  weights,  and  ponderous  arched  roofs,  with- 
out entablature ;  and  though  not  altogether  naked  of  gaudy 
sculpture,  trite  and  buisy  carvings,  'tis  such  as  rather  gluts  the 
eye  than  gratifies  and  pleases  it  with  any  reasonable  satisfaction. 
Not  that  there  is  not  something  of  solid  and  oddly  artificial  too, 
after  a  sort ;  but  then  the  universal  and  unreasonable  thickness 
of  the  w^alls,  clumsy  buttresses,  towers,  sharp-pointed  arches, 
doors,  and  other  apertures,  without  proportion ;  nonsensical  in- 
sertions of  various  marbles  impertinently  placed,  turrets  and  pin- 
nacles thick-set  with  monkeys  and  chima3ras  (and  abundance  of 
buisy- work  and  other  incongruities),  dissipate  and  break  the 
angles  of  the  sight,  and  so  confound  it,  that  one  cannot  consider 
it  with  any  steadiness  w^here  to  begin  or  end ;  taking  off  from 

*■  "  In  our  time  there  has  sprung  up,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unprecedented,  u  love 
of  what  is  okl,  of  what  is  beautiful,  of  what  is  venerable — a  desire  to  cherish  the 
memorials  of  the  past,  and  to  keep  before  our  eyes  the  vestiges  of  times,  which  arc 
brought  so  vividly  before  us  in  no  other  way.  It  is,  as  it  were,  God's  compensation 
to  the  world  for  its  advancing  years.  Earlier  ages  care  but  little  for  these  relics  of 
antiquity  ;  one  is  swept  away  after  another  to  make  room  for  what  is  yet  to  come ; 
precious  works  of  art,  precious  recollections,  arc  trampled  under  foot ;  the  very  abun- 
dance in  which  they  exist  seems  to  beget  an  indiftercnce  towards  them.  Ikit  in  })ro- 
portion  as  they  become  fewer  and  fewer,  the  affection  for  them  grows  stronger  and 
stronger ;  and  the  further  wc  recede  from  the  past,  the  more  eager  now  seems  our 
ci-aving  to  attach  ourselves  to  it  by  every  Hide  that  remains." — Stanley's  Historical 
Memorials  of  Canterbury,  p.  202. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  lind  our  own  impressions  responded  to  with  so  much  truthfulness 
and  beauty  as  in  the  preceding  passage,  which  met  my  eye  some  months  after  the 
delivery  of  this  addiess. 
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that  noble  air  and  grandeur,  bold  and  giacefiil  manner,  wbicli  the 
ancients  had  so  well  and  judicionsly  established."* 

Wren  himself  regarded  the  height  of  our  cathedrals  as  a  defect. 
He  argued  with  his  friend  Evelyn,  that  these  glories  of  our  land 
were  '*  Congestions  of  heavy,  dark,  melancholy,  and  monkish 
piles,  without  any  just  proportion,  use,  or  beauty,  compared  with 
the  trulif  ancient."  But  not  only  were  the  architects  blind  to  all 
the  beauties  of  mediaeval  art,  and  unable  to  give  us  such  buildings 
as  are  yearly  rising  around  us,  but  where  were  the  patrons  of  real 
taste  to  call  forth  talent  ?  True  it  is,  that,  in  a  later  age,  immense 
houses,  vast  imposing  fabrics,  were  built — the  palaces,  as  they 
may  justly  be  termed,  of  Blenheim,  Castle-Howard,  King's 
Weston,  and  others,  though  they  furnished  subjects  for  epigrams 
and  petulant  sarcasms  on  Vanbrugh,  unquestionably  possess  a 
certain  degree  of  heavy  grandeur,  and  were  vindicated  by  no  less 
a  judge  tlian  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds,t  as  displaying  originality  of 
invention  and  skill  in  composition.  But  supposing  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  palaces  had  sufficient  piety  and  right  feeling  to  place 
a  church  near  it,  what  was  the  style  of  that  building  ?  Two  spe- 
cimens before  us  will  suffice  to  show  us,  that  over  the  many  works 
executed  through  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  two 
Georges  we  had  better  throw  a  veil.  These  are  taken  from  Plot's 
"  Staffordshire,"  and  they  are  accompanied  by  remarks  which  still 
further  illustrate  the  taste  of  the  age.  Plot  tells  us  that — "  The 
ancient  family  of  Okeover  of  Okeover  have  built  them  a  beauti- 
ful oratory,  or  house  of  prayer,  adjoining  to  their  seat;  whereof, 
if  the  reader  please  to  look  back  to  Tab.  18,  he  may  have  a 
prospect."! 

The  same  writer  becomes  enthusiastic  when  he  treats  of  an- 
other church  in  the  same  county,  which  he  describes  as  follows  : — 
"But  he  that  has  exceeded  all  in  a  public  benefaction  of  this 
nature  is  the  worthy  Walter  Chetwynd,  Esq.,  of  Ingestre,  who 
being  patron  of  the  place  in  anno  1G7G,  rebuilt  the  church  in  the 
form  of  a  parish  church,  not  great,  but  uniform  and  elegant;  the 
out  walls  being  all  of  squared  freestone,  with  a  well-proportioned 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  same ;  adorned  round  the  top  with 
rail  and  ballister,  and  flower-pots  at  each  corner.  The  chancel 
within  paved  throughout  with  black  and  white  marble ;  the  win- 
dows illustrated  with  the  amies  and  matches  of  the  Clietwynds, 
in  painted  glass,  and  the  ceilings  with  the  same  in  fret-work ;  the 
side  walls  beautified  with  funeral  monuments  of  the  family, 
curiously  carved  in  white  marble  ;  and  the  whole  vaulted  under- 
neath for  a  dormitory  for  it.  The  navis,  or  body  of  the  church, 
is  separated  from  the  chancell  with  an  elegant  skreen  of  Flanders 

*  Accoimt  of  Architects  and  Arcliitecture  :  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  36G. 
t  Discourse  XTII.:  Malone's  Edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
I  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  297. 
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oak,  garnisht  -with  the  King's  armes,  and  great  variety  of  other 
curious  carvings ;  at  the  south  corner  whereof  stands  the  pulpit, 
made  of  the  same  wood,  adorned  in  like  manner  with  carved  work, 
and  the  iron  work  ahout  it  is  curiously  painted  and  gilt.  The 
seats,"  he  adds,  "  are  also  made  of  the  same  oak,  all  of  an  equal 
height  and  goodness  through  the  whole  church  ;  the  lord  himself 
not  sitting  in  a  liner  seat  (only  somewhat  larger)  than  the  meanest 
of  his  tenants  ;  so  humhle  is  this  truly  wdse  man  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  magnificence ;  the  whole  church  being  ceiled  wdth  the 
finest  plaister,  garnisht  also  with  deep  and  noble  fret-w'ork."* 

I  give  this  last  extract  with  no  possible  wish  to  hold  up  to  ridi- 
cule the  good  w^ork  of  the  w^orthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Chetwynd,  who 
evidently  loved  his  tenants,  and  "  built  them  a  synagogue  ;"  but  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  particular  style  of  that  synagogue  with- 
out comparing  it,  as  we  may  with  thankfulness,  wdth  some  of  the 
latest  churches  that  have  been  erected  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.Ferrey,Mr.AVyatt,  and  others,  prints  of  which  are  now  before  us. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  quote  an  instance  of  more  exaggerated 
character  than  the  works  of  Wood  in  LlandafF  Cathedral.  This 
architect  was  of  no  mean  fame  ;  he  was  the  iwotccje  of  Allen  (the 
Allworthy  of  Fielding),  the  builder  of  Prior  Park,  and  of  many 
other  works  creditable  to  his  talents.  In  1752  he  introduced  an 
Italian  facade  intersecting  the  ancient  nave  of  LlandafF  Cathedral  ; 
lie  completely  Italianized  the  choir,  and  placed  the  altar  v/ithin  a 
Grecian  portico.  The  unseemly  appearance  which  this  cathedral 
presented  could  not  be  tolerated  in  days  of  purer  taste.  A  new 
order  of  men  has  happily  arisen.  An  appeal  was  made  in  1818 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese — afterwards  Dean  of  LlandafF — 
the  late  Rev.  William  Bruce  Knight,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
nave  and  the  choir  ''  to  a  state  not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  ancient 
form,"  and  on  his  lamented  death  the  good  work  was  taken  up, 
and  for  ten  years  past  has  been  carried  on  by  his  excellent  suc- 
cessor, the  present  dean,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  with  equal 
liberality,  good  taste,  and  zeal.  Further  w^orks  are  contemplated, 
which  it  is  hoped  the  Principality  wall  enable  the  dean  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  absence  of  true  feeling  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
architecture,  a  century  ago,  may  be  detected  in  various  v/ays.  I 
attach  much  weight  to  the  silence  of  our  best  writers  botli  in 
])oetry  and  prose,  in  the  Georgian  age,  as  proving  clearly  that 
they  could  not  appreciate  the  glories  of  our  cathedrals — those 
wondrous  and  hallowed  piles !  Unlike  the  poets  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  period,  who  were  susceptible  of  the  great  beauties  of 
media3val  arcliitecture.     Milton  gives  a  glowing  description  of 

*  Plot,  lit  siipva,  p.  298.  Drawings  of  these  two  buildings  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting. 
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"  Some  rcnownVl  metropolis, 
"W'^itli  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd, 
AVhicli  now  the  rising  smi  gilds  with  his  beams."* 

His  love  for  the  ''  liigli  embowed  roof"  and  ''  antique  pillars 
massive  proof"  was,  doubtless,  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  being- 
educated  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's; 
and  the  lines  of  Congreve,  so  liighly  praised  by  Johnson,t  show 
that  a  wit,  the  author  of  "Love  for  I.ove"  and  "The  Old 
Bachelor,"   liad   not   paced    the    aisles    of   a   cathedral  without 

emotion  : — 

"  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable, 
Looking  tranquillity."  | 

How  changed  was  the  feeling  of  a  later  age !  I  most  unwil- 
lingly allude  to  Gray  in  any  other  terms  than  those  which  so 
exquisite  a  poet  merits  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  believed,  that  when 
he  first  visited  York,  instead  of  breaking  forth  into  raptures  witli 
the  Minster  and  the  ruins  of  8t.  Mary's  Abbey,  he  simply  notices 
the  cheapness  of  walnuts  in  that  city  !§  He  subsequently  made, 
atonement  by  describing  Kirkstall  Abbey  and  other  buildings 
with  all  the  feeling  of  a  poet  and  a  painter ;  and  from  his  remarlis 
and  chronological  arrangement  of  many  of  our  cathedrals,  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  later  years,  Gray  carefully  studied  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  exercised  upon  it  his  correct  taste  and  acute  discri- 
mination. 

Of  Gray's  friend  and  biographer,  Mason,  we  cannot  speak 
fiivourably  as  regards  his  taste  in  architecture.  From  one  passage 
in  his  "  English  Garden,"  where  he  introduces  a  fine  English 
mansion,  we  might  suppose  that  he  duly  appreciated  the  glories 
of  our  cathedrals  : — 

"  Gothic  ill-named,  where  harmony  results 
From  disunited  parts ;  and  shapes  minute, 
At  once  distinct  and  blended,  boldly  fomi 
One  vast  majestic  whole  ;" 

«  Paradise  Lost,  Book  III.  549. 

f  When  about  to  speak  slightingly  of  some  of  Johnson's  contemporaries,  let  us  do 
justice  to  that  great  man  himself.  Johnson,  we  know,  had  defective  vision,  and  was 
said  to  be  indifferent  to  the  beauties  both  of  nature  and  art,  but  he  speaks  of  York 
Minster  as  "  an  edifice  of  loftiness  and  elegance,  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of 
architecture;  the  chapter-house  very  stately,  but  excelled,"  he  adds,  "by  the 
chapter-house  of  Lincoln." 

Of  Durham,  he  says,  in  true  Johnsonese,  "  The  cathedral  has  a  massivcness 
and  solidity  such  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place ;  it  rather  awes  than  pleases, 
as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of  gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise  than 
that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate  duration." — Works,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 

Johnson's  remarks  are  always  worthy  of  one  who  regarded  both  the  houses  of  God 
and  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  with  reverence  and  awe,  and  "  whose  piety  doubtless 
grew  wavnier  amongst  the  ruins  of  lona." 

^  The  Mourning  Bride,  act  ii.  scene  3. 

§  Letter  to  ^Vharton,  Oct.  18th,  1753. 
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but  when  the  buihlings  which  are  to  accompany  that  mansion  are 
described,  we  find  that  the  barn,  and  every  structure  needful  for 
a  farm,  are  to  arise  in  "  castle  semblance  ;"  wliile 

"  Some  tower  rotund, 
Shall  to  the  pigeons  and  their  callow  young 
Safe  roost  aiibrd." 

This  is  not  enough  ;  wliile  the  cows  and  pigeons  ai'e  to  dwell  in 
fortresses, 

"  Ho  builds  of  old,  disjointed,  moss-grown  stone 
A  time  struck  abbey," 

to  serve  for  the  ice-house  and  tlie  dairy.* 

One  of  Mason's  canons  was,  that  ^ 

"  Beauty  scorns  to  dwell 
^^^lere  Use  is  exiled." 

To  what "  base  uses"  would  he  have  applied  Fountains,  Caerphilly, 
Melrose,  and  our  other  glorious  remains  ;  or  would  he  have  wholly 
destroyed  them  as  only  encumbering  the  eardi  ?  Bad  taste  is 
infectious.  A  commentary  on  the  "  English  Garden"  was  written 
by  Mr.  Burgh,  of  York — no  ordinary  man,  but  who,  when  alluding 
to  what  Mason  styles  "  deformities  which  are  to  be  shut  out  from 
view  by  tufted  trees,"  actually  includes  *'  the  choir  and  chancel  of 
a  country  church" ! 

Walpole — to  whom  I  have  already  referred — regarded  as  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  his  day,  as  a  man  of  superlative  taste, 
"  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  makes  tours  and  visits  various 
cities,  and  what  are  his  comments  ?  They  are  really  worth 
quoting,  as  being  the  opinions  of  an  English  gentleman  a  hun- 
dred years  ago — a  man  of  high  birth,  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. Speaking  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  he  says — ''  It  is  very  neat, 
and  has  pretty  tombs,  besides  the  two  windows  of  painted  glass 
given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwyn."t  Of  Malvern  Abbey — "  It  is  situated 
half-way  up  an  immense  mountain  of  that  name ;  the  mountain 
is  very  long,  in  shape  like  the  prints  of  a  whale's  back ;  towards 
the  larger  end  lies  the  town.  Nothing  remains  but  a  beautiful 
gateway  and  a  church,  which  is  very  large."  This  is  all  that  is 
said  of  that  fine  building.J;  Of  Worcester  Cathedral— '' It  is 
pretty"  (again  this  appropriate  epithet !),  "  and  has  several  tombs 
and  clusters  of  light  pillars  of  Derbyshire  marble,  lately  cleaned. 
Prince  Arthur's  tomb,  from  whence  we  took  the  paper  for  the  hall 
and  staircase"  (at  Strawberry  Hill — rather  an  undignified  appro- 
priation of  this  fine  monument),  "  to  my  great  surprise,  is  on  a 
less  scale  than  the  paper,  and  is  not  of  l3rass,  but  stone,  and  that 
wretchedly  whitewashed. "§     Of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  when  writ- 

*  Hartley  Coleridge,  speaking  of  this  poem  of  the  "English  Garden,"  says,  "AYe 
will  not  say  that  it  is  the  dullest  poem  we  ever  read,  bnt  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
dullest  we  ever  attempted  to  read.'" — Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns,  p.  458. 
t  Letters,  vol.  v.  p.  165.  %  ^Ijitl-  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 
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iug  to  Bentley,  he  says — "  The  outside  of  the  cathedral  is  heau- 
tifully  light ;  the  pillars  in  the  nave  outrageously  plump  and 
heavy.  Kent  designed  the  screen,  but  knew  no  more  than  he  did 
anywhere  else  how  to  enter  into  the  true  Gothic  taste.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  built  the  tower  of  the  great  gateway  at 
Christ  Church,  has  catched  the  graces  of  it  as  happily  as  you 
could  do  ;  there  is  particularly  a  niche  between  two  compartments 
of  a  window,  that  is  a  masterpiece."*  We  will  not  criticize  this 
octagonal  tower,  erected  for  the  abode  of  "  the  mighty  Tom"  on 
his  translation  from  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  but  with  all  the 
partialities  which  the  members  of  that  famous  college  may  enter- 
tain for  it,  they  will  scarcely  join  with  Walpole  in  tliis  encomium. 
Again,  still  speaking  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  Walpole  adds — "  But 
here  is  a  modernity  which  beats  all  antiquities  for  curiosity :  just 
by  the  high  altar  is  a  small  pew,  hung  with  green  damask,  with 
curtains  of  the  same  ;  a  small  corner  cupboard,  painted,  carved, 
and  gilt,  for  books,  in  one  corner,  and  two  troughs  of  a  bird-cage, 
with  seeds  and  water.  It  belongs  to  a  Mrs.  Cotton,  who,  having 
lost  a  favourite  daughter,  is  convinced  her  soul  is  transmigrated 
into  a  robin  redbreast ;  for  which  reason  she  passes  her  life  in 
making  an  aviary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester.  The  Chapter 
indulge  this  whim,  as  she  contributes  abundantly  to  glaze,  white- 
wash, and  ornament  the  church. "f  The  deans  and  chapters  of 
that  day  must  have  been  most  indulgent  to  the  lady's  feelings  ; — 
we  may  easily  suppose  what  would  be  the  reception,  at  the  present 
day,  of  a  similar  request.  "  A  little  w^ay  from  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  Llanthony  Priory  :  there  remains  a  pretty  old  gateway 
which  George  Selwyn  has  begged  to  erect  on  the  top  of  his  moun- 
tain, and  it  ivill  have  a  charming  effect."X  So  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  picturesque  ruin,  like  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  who,  ten  years 
later,  levelled  their  beautiful  Cross  with  the  ground, §  made 
no  difficulties  as  to  the  removal  of  the  stones  to  the  domain  of 
the  first  applicant. 

In  their  way,  these  remarks,  we  must  admit,  are  characteristic 
of  the  taste  of  the  age ; — and  w^hat  was  the  fruit  of  Walpole's 
observations  ?  Why,  the  erection  of  a  card-paper  house  at  Twick- 
enham, with  what  Macaulay  calls  pie-crust  battlements,  after  the 
most  approved  examples  of  Batty  Langley.  A  portion  termed 
"  the  great  cloister"  was  really  nothing  more  than  five  low  arches, 
more  fitted  to  hold  dogs  or  birds  than  for  an  ambulatory.  A  man 
might  in  a  few  strides  have  compassed  it ;  yet  it  was  of  this  building 
that  Gray  says — ''It  has  a  imrity  and  inopriety  of  Gothicism  in  it 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  that  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere. "|| 
^  *  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  23.  f  Ibid.  :j:  Ibid. 

§  Happily  we  know  that  this  cross  found  shelter  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Stour- 
liead.     This  is  a  discreditable  page  in  the  history  of  Bristol. 

II  Letter  to  Mr.  Wharton,  Sept.  18th,  1754.     My  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Nichols, 
in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Branch  of  the  Exeter 
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It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  I  quote  it  as  another  fact  illus- 
trative of  the  deadness  of  feeling  at  this  period,  that  when  General 
Wolfe's  monument  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  fine 
tomb  of  Aylmer  de  Valence  was  actually  removed  for  its  reception. 
An  offer  was  made  by  Walpole  for  the  transfer  of  De  Valence's 
monument  from  the  Abbey  to  Strawberry  Hill  I*  but  the  worthy 
dean.  Dr.  Pearce,  though  he  had  permitted  Wilton's  modern 
sculpture  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  ancient  tomb,  was  staggered 
by  this  bold  proposal,  and  the  latter  still  happily  occupies  a  pro- 
minent situation  in  the  Abbey.  Was  it  by  carelessness  in  the 
removal  that  De  Valence's  monument  suffered  so  much  injury  ?t 

As  we  live  in  a  land  rich  in  historical  and  sacred  monuments, 
teeming  with  exciting  and  memorable  associations  of  past  events, 
so  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  preservation  of  these  buildings 
from  ruin  and  decay  furnishes  one  if  not  the  chief  object  of  this 
and  like  societies.  Did  I  feel  it  necessary,  which  I  am  sure  it  is 
not,  when  addressing  a  body  of  men  of  cultivated  minds,  gene- 
rous feelings,  and  love  for  all  that  is  good,  which  the  piety  and 
munificence  of  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed  to  us,  I  might 
conjure  you  to  unite  your  best  energies,  and  urge  you  to  strenuous 
perseverance,  in  preserv'mg,  maintaining,  and  'protecting  precious 
architectural  relics  from  barbarous  destruction,  and  from  what  is 
equally  bad,  from  mischievous  restoration.  But  when  I  touch 
upon  the  restoration  of  buildings,  I  am  aware  of  the  delicate 
ground  on  which  I  am  treading,  and  that  on  this  subject  a  sort 
of  Guelph  and  GhibeUine  war  has  commenced.  With  extreme 
opinions  we  have  nothing  to  do.  To  allow  a  building  to  fall 
because  it  is  better  to  destroy  than  restore,  seems  equally  as 
objectionable  as  to  give  to  a  fine  old  crumbhng  picturesque 
exterior,  a  fresh,  smooth,  new  surface  ;  still,  ultra-restoration 
amounts  to  practical  destruction.  You  present  to  the  eye  the 
masonry  and  skill  of  1 854  instead  of  the  very  walls  which 
Normans  defended,  or  in  which  Crusaders  worshipped.  You 
destroy  that  ruggedness  which  Gilpin  considered  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  the  picturesque ;  you  clothe  a  Greenwich  or  a  Chelsea 
pensioner  in  a  dandy  frock-coat  of  shining  broadcloth. 

But  how  much  have  we  to  deplore  of  heedless,  reckless  destruc- 
tion ?  We  are,  happily,  ignorant  of  its  extent,  but  we  do  know 
what  our  losses  might  have  been  had  certain  plans  been  carried 
into  effect.  At  Durham,  Milner  tells  us  that  the  following  por- 
tions of  the  cathedral  were  at  one  time   (1796)   proposed  to  be 

Diocesan  Arcliitecturcal  Society — to  which,  from  its  excellence,  I  refer  with  mnch 
pleasure — when  alluding  to  the  age  of  Walpole,  Batty  Langley,  and  their  cotem- 
poraries,  considers  that  the  true  principles  of  Gothic  architecture  were  then  com- 
pletely lost,  as  Fosbrooke  says,  in  his  "Economy  of  Monastic  Life" — "Forever 
Gothic  architecture  fled." — Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Architectural  Society, 
vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

*  Letter  to  Conway,  Aug.  5th,  17G1.  f    See  Blore's  Monumental  Remains. 
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swept  away  : — "  The  famous  Galilee ;  the  inimitable  bishop's 
throne,  with  Bishop  Hatfield's  sepulchre  under  it ;  the  light  and 
elegant  reredos,  with  the  high  altar  ;  the  curious  nine  altars  ;  and 
the  chapter-house  :"*  the  last  was  the  only  building  that  suflPered, 
and  so  serious  was  its  transformation,  that  the  apparitor  who 
showed  me  the  cathedral  on  my  first  visit  to  it  in  1818,  and  who 
had  really  good  taste,  would  not  permit  me  to  enter  the  modern- 
ized apartment. 

About  1789  occurred  the  strange  alterations  in  the  choir  and 
Lady  Chapel  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  with  the  demolition  of  the 
Beauchamp  and  Hungerford  Chapels,  on  each  side  of  the  Lady 
Chapel :  the  former  a  most  exquisite  model  of  its  style.  Not  only 
these  but  nine  smaller  chapels  (if  Milner  be  correct)  were 
destroyed  in  different  parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  transepts  ;t 
also  the  large  ancient  belfry  standing  in  the  churchyard.  More 
or  less,  these  were  great  losses,  and  "  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
study  of  our  national  antiquities ;  every  arch,  canopy,  niche,  pin- 
nacle, and  moulding,  under  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  and  learned 
antiquary,  might  lead  to  useful  information. "J 

One  sad  instance  of  destruction  came  under  my  own  eye.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Temple  Church  stood  a  building,  part  of  the 
original  design,  a  plan  of  which  will  be  seen  in  tlie  fifth  volume  of 
the  "  Vetusta  Monumenta."  It  contained  two  stories  ;  the  lower 
floor  was  divided  into  two  apartments — one  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Anne — each  lighted  by  a  window  with  arched  roofs,  supported 
by  Purbeck  columns  at  the  angles ;  both  stories  communicated 
with  the  church.  This  building,  about  36  by  16  feet,  had  been 
obscured  for  years  by  the  mean  shops  erected  around  the  church. 
When  the  period  arrived  that  exterior  restorations  were  made — 
viz.,  about  1825 — the  church  was  cleared  of  these  excrescences, 
and  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  with  many  features  of  beauty,  was  deve- 
loped. The  workmen  were  proceeding  to  destroy  it  when,  as  a 
member  of  the  Inn,  I  ventured  to  interpose,  but  understood  that 
positive  orders  had  been  given  for  its  destruction.  Could  it  not, 
I  asked,  be  spared  until  the  treasurer,  or  some  responsible  officer 
of  the  Society  could  interfere  ?  Though  sentenced  to  destruction 
a  pause  was  allowed,  and  execution  was  for  a  few  hours  deferred, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  gentleman  then  filling  the  office  of 
treasurer,  a  distinguished  advocate,  was  engaged  in  so  im- 
portant a  cause  that  he  could  not  be  spoken  to.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  few  hours  St.  Anne's  Chapel  was  entirely  swept 
away ;  the  only  memorial  of  it,  rescued  from  a  cart  of  rubbish,  is 
a  Purbeck  column,  now  in  my  own  house,  which  I  purchased  from 
the  carter. 

*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Modern  Style  of  Altering  Ancient  Ciitliedrals,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury.     Second  edition,  1811,  p.  2,  note. 
t  Ibid.  p.  8.  I  A  Dissertation,  &c.  p.  9. 
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Shall  I  advert  to  that  fearful  measure — giving  power  to  pull 
down  churches  and  sell  their  sites — which,  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  onight  have  become  the  law  of  the  land,  or  shall 
we  only  breathe  the  voice  of  thankfulness  that  the  churches  are 
preserved,  and  the  Bill  itself  demolished  ?  a  Bill  which  had 
sentenced  churches  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  cities  of  York, 
Lincoln,  Bristol,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Norwich,  Chester,  and  in 
Arundel  to  destruction,  at  all  events  had  placed  every  one  of 
them  in  jeopardy,  the  cathedrals  of  those  cities  not  excepted. 

Our  cathedrals,  comparatively  speaking,  have,  on  the  whole, 
escaped  injury  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  occasional  acts  of  spoliation  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  sub- 
sequent ravages  of  the  Puritans.  But  our  mitred  abbeys,  which 
in  splendour  and  extent  rivalled  the  proudest  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
have  been  far  less  fortunate.  Out  of  twenty-nine  great  and 
powerful  monasteries,  which  conferred  on  their  abbots  the  dignity 
of  peers  of  Parliament,  the  churches  of  but  eleven  have  so  far  sur- 
vived as  to  have  Divine  Service  performed  in  them.  Even  of  this 
small  number  very  few  have  escaped  mutilation ;  while  of  the 
remaining  eighteen,  some  have  totally  disappeared,  and  others 
only  present  a  few  scattered  crumbling  fragments. 

With  regard  to  our  Northern  neighbours,  Mr.  Billings,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  beautiful  work,  "  The  Baronial  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  gives  a  fearful  picture  : — "  To  the 
last  hundred  years,"  he  states,  "  Scotland  can  trace  more  destruc- 
tion among  her  antiquities  than  ever  occurred  before  ;  and  her 
own  children,  from  no  religious  or  party  prejudices,  but  from 
sheer  motives  of  gain,  have  been  the  despoilers.  Did  the  mag- 
nates of  the  burgh  want  a  few  good  feasts  ?  the  funds  were  at 
hand,  by  an  appropriation  of  dressed  stone  from  the  ready-made 
quarry  presented  by  the  old  cathedral  or  abbey.  Did  the  baronial 
leader,  or  the  laird  descended  from  him,  want  farmsteadings, 
stone  walls,  or  cottars'  houses  built  ?  the  old  abbey  or  castle-wall 
was  immediately  made  use  of.  Those  who  wish  proof  of  this 
assertion  may  see  its  evidences  either  at  the  village  of  New  Abbey, 
near  Dumfries,  or  in  the  dikes  about  Kildrummie,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. So  strong,  indeed,  was  the  desire  for  appropriating  such 
precious  spoils  in  Scotland,  that  even  in  a  report  from  a  surveyor 
to  the  Government,  some  few  years  back,  upon  the  cost  of  some 
repairs  to  another  building,  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  baronial  remains  in  the  country  w^as  suggested,  on 
account  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  using  its  materials.  We 
allude  to  the  Earl's  palace  at  Kirkwall. 

"  The  admirers  of  these  corporate  bodies  are  specially  invited 
to  examine  any  of  the  great  ruins  in  the  ancient  burghs.  Do 
they  present  any  masses  of  fallen  or  ivy-covered  ruins  ?  We 
answer,    No.     There   they   are — fresh-made,    clean-picked,    and 
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naked  skeletons,  standing  rugged  against  the  sky  ;  having  all  the 
hideousness  of  destruction  instead  of  the  picturesque  beauty 
which  invariably  accompanies  natural  decay.  They  are,  in  fact, 
thus  mostly  sham  ruins ;  and  hence  Scotland  has  more  cockneyism 
in  her  old  buildings,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  even 
if  we  place  modern  antiquities  in  the  opposite  scale. 

"  In  reflecting  upon  these  destructive  acts  of  the  higher  powers, 
it  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  completely  the  lesson  has  been 
learned  by  the  peasantry.  The  former  generally  took  the  main 
buildings  aAvay  to  build  houses  for  the  latter ;  and  these  in  their 
turn  destroyed  the  remainder,  stone  by  stone,  to  sand  the  floors 
laid  down  by  their  landlords.  Had  a  better  example  been  set, 
many  a  noble  pile,  too  recently  destroyed  piecemeal  in  this  way, 
would  have  remained  to  swell  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  But 
who  can  blame  the  general  population  ?  They  but  followed  the 
example  which  their  superiors  had  already  set  them."* 

I  leave,  however,  this  painful  subject,  and  would  advert  to  the 
churches  of  our  own  country,  whether  of  modern  erection,  or 
whether,  as  mediaeval  structures,  they  now  require  restoration. 

In  building  a  church,  the  first  thing  to  be  achieved  (and  the 
effect  in  itself  i^i  beautifulf)  is,  assuredly,  solidity  of  construction. 
For  instance,  we  ought  not  to  build  in  the  Norman  style  when  the 
building  funds  will  not  allow  any  imposing  massiveness  or  thick 
ness  of  walls.  Let  your  entrances  and  your  chancel-arch  have 
the  grand  eftect  of  being  based  upon  piers  and  columns.  Houses 
may  be  bui]t  for  a  term  of  years,  or  to  last  for  two  or  three  lives, 
but  churches    are   to    descend    to    our   children's   children.     If 

*  Introduction,  p.  4.  When  speaking  of  the  misdeeds  of  our  Northern  neighbours, 
let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  our  own.  Of  the  once  noble  foundation  of  Thornton  Abbey, 
on  the  Humber,  what  remains  ?  The  merest  fragment — a  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
south  transept,  and  a  pile  between  it  and  the  chapter-house.  "  The  road  surveyors," 
as  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  interesting  paper,  observes,  "  have  been  busy  indeed  ;  the  place 
has  served  for  a  quarry  for  the  neighbourhood  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  and  the  only  Avonder  is,  not  that  so  much  has  perished,  but  that  anything  is 
left."  —  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  Northampton,  York, 
Lincoln,  and  Bedford,  1852,  p.  157. 

Of  Fountains  Abbey,  happily,  very  large  remains  exist ;  but  we  have  rather  a 
singular  example  of  the  spoliation  that  occurred  at  the  Reformation.  "  Opportunity 
of  stone  got  at  hand  of  the  Abbey  Avail" — viz.,  the  Abbot's  house — furnished 
materials  for  a  mansion  which  the  purchaser  (Sir  Stephen  Proctor)  from  the  original 
grantee  erected  for  his  residence.  Its  venerable  and  picturesque  appearance  at  the 
present  day  furnishes  some  apology  for  the  spoliation  which  took  place  between  1596 
and  1619.  The  subsequent  history  of  I'roctor  harassed  by  debt,  by  legal  and 
parliamentary  differences  and  censures,  affords  another  and  striking  proof  that 
sacrilege  and  security  do  not  accompany  each  other. 

t  I  tind  that  Burke  is  of  this  opinion  :  "  The  sublime  in  building  requires  solidity, 
and  even  massiness,  and  in  my  idea,"  observes  Sir  Uvedalc  Price,  "no  single  cause 
acts  so  powerfidly,  and  can  so  little  be  dispensed  with  as  massiness." — Price  on  the 
Picturesque,  by  Lauder,  p  340. 

"  If  we  consider  modern  buildings,  no  mansion  of  regular  finished  ornamental 
architecture  that  I  have  yet  seen  has  from  such  a  number  of  different  points  so  grand 
an  appearance  as  Blenheim  ;  and  never  was  the  reproach  of  heaviness  so  unceasingly 
applied  to  any  building." — Ibid.  p.  341. 
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economy  must  be  consulted,  let  your  church  be  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions ;  trust  that  your  example  will  be  followed  by  others  in  your 
neighbourhood,  and  that  another  church  will  speedily  be  built ; 
or  defer  building  your  tower ;  or  spare  something  for  awhile  in 
the  way  of  decoration,  only  let  there  be  strength  and  firmness — 
something  of  that  eternity  characteristic  of  the  faith  taught  within 
its  walls.  Many  things  else  may  be  recommended  as  cheap,  but 
what  is  meant  by  a  "  cheap  church"  no  ecclesiologist  can 
possibly  understand. 

In  the  restoration  of  our  churches,  some  general  principles,  in 
which,  it  is  believed,  all  will  agree,  may  safely  be  laid  down. 
Mr.  Scott  has,  in  his  valuable  work,  "  A  Plea  for  the  Faithful 
Eestoration  of  our  Ancient  Churches,"  given  most  sound  and 
valuable  advice  on  this  important  topic  ;  and  that  gentleman,  be 
it  remembered,  brings  to  his  pen  the  fruits  of  long  and  great 
practical  experience.  I  might  also  call  to  your  recollection  the 
excellent  address  of  one  of  our  own  members,  now  present — the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Sandford,  delivered  at  Coventry  in  June 
last.  His  remarks  on  this  particular  subject  I  have  read  more 
than  once,  and  have  been  both  instructed  and  delighted  with  them. 

"  The  key-note,"  Mr.  Scott  says,*  "  is  conservatism — tJtat 
should  be  the  great  object.  If  admitted  as  a  rule,  it  will  impart 
its  tone  even  to  the  exceptions.  That  there  are  exceptions,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny;  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  word,  and  like  the 
point  of  a  wedge,  seems  to  open  the  way  for  all  which  is  pro- 
tested against.  Each  capricious  'restorer'  claims  for  his  own 
fancies  this  respectable  title." 

Mr.  Petit,  another  high  authority,  when  speaking  of  Sherborne 
Minster,  states  with  much  truth  that,  in  carrying  on  the  works  at 
that  fine  church,  ''Any  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  earlier  features 
now  obliterated  would  be  injudicious  ;  the  value  of  early  specimens 
in  most  cases,"  he  adds,  ''consists  rather  in  their  genuineness  than 
in  their  actual  beauty.  They  are  records  of  old  times  ;  times  of 
great  interest  to  the  architectural  student,  which  conjectural  restora- 
tions are  not.  In  old  works,  we  recognise  the  efforts  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  infancy,  often  rude  or  defective,  but  each  showing  an 
advance  to  maturity.  In  modern  imitations,  we  recognise  nothing 
but  a  feeble  attempt  at  bad  mannerism.  Let  us  study  the  perfec- 
tions of  every  style,  and  if  we  imitate  at  all,  aim  at  those  of  the 
most  perfect;  but  let  us  be  content  to  leave  our  Norman  remains 
as  we  find  them,  or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  rebuild,  let  us  use  the 
very  stones  themselves  where  it  is  possible,  and  where  it  is  not, 
let  us  copy  them  as  faithfully  as  w^e  can."t 

The  good  advice  here  given  had  been  ju'eviously  acted  upon  in 

*  A  Plea  for  the  Faitliful  Restoration,  &c.  p.  26,  and  Note  C. 
t  Proceedings  of  the  Archceological  Institute  at  Bristol,  1851,  p.  200. 
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the  restoration  of  the  church  at  Barfreston,  near  Wingham,  Kent, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  having  heen  favoured  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  William  Twopeny,  of  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  with 
a  detail  of  the  proceedings  then  adopted,  and  which  in  a  great 
measure  were  directed  by  him,  I  shall  give  a  short  statement  of 
them  in  his  own  words. 

The  plan  adopted  was  that  each  stone  was  marked  before  it  was 
removed,  and  if  it  was  split,  and  had  any  sculpture  on  it,  it  was 
fastened  together  with  copper  "  dowels,"  as  they  are  called ;  and 
thus  all,  except  split  stones  with  no  sculpture,  were  restored  to 
their  original  places.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  there  had 
been  inserted,  in  Edward  Ill.'s  time,  one  or  two  plain,  single- 
light,  wide  trefoil-headed' windows,  in  the  place  of  one  or  two  (as 
the  case  may  have  been)  original  twelfth  century  windows,  the 
traces  of  which  still  remain.  It  was  evidently  done  to  obtain 
more  light.  ''  As  the  Edward  windows  had  been  there  five  cen- 
turies, and  were  in  a  fit  state  to  put  up  again,  I  thought  the  statute 
of  limitations  applied  against  their  predecessors,  and  I  was  for 
putting  them  up  again  as  we  found  them,  and  so  was  my  cousin, 
Kichard  Hussey,  our  able  architect ;  but  the  rest  of  the  committee 
"were  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  could  not  understand  the 
matter,  and  so,  as  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the 
oiiginal  windows,  I  humoured  them,  and  gave  way  to  their 
restoration,  and  that  was  the  only  restoration.  In  al]  other  cases 
(except  in  one  presently  mentioned)  the  building  was  replaced 
stone  by  stone  in  its  original  place  ;  sometimes  the  outside  of  the 
wall  was  taken  dow^n  and  the  inside  not  moved,  and  sometimes  the 
inside  was  taken  dow^n  and  not  the  outside.  The  result  was  that 
a  country  squire  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  went  to  the  church 
just  after  the  exterior  w\as  finished,  said,  very  angrily,  that  we  had 
•  done  nothing.'  I  should  mention  that  the  wheel-window  had 
one  of  its  limbs  of  v;ood — oak — evidently  original,  much  decayed  : 
this  wae  replaced  by  a  stone  one.  The  architect  suggested,  and, 
I  think,  very  happily,  that  the  church  was  built  of  the  dehr'is  of 
that  at  Hackington,  near  Canterbury,  nine  miles  off — which 
Archbishop  Baldwin  began,  and  which  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  Pope  to 
stop.  There  was  much  evidence  about  the  church  of  its  being 
built  of  fragments,  and  this  wooden  spoke  was  one  among  many 
others.  The  print  of  the  interior  (now  before  us)  represents  the 
building  before  it  was  touched  ;  the  chancel-arch  and  those  on 
each  side  were  taken  down  and  put  up  straight ;  and  the  print,  as 
I  had  it  drawn,  stone  for  stone,  was  used  in  the  rebuilding.  I 
confidently  quote  Barfreston,"Mr.  Twopeny  concludes,  ''  as  being 
far  the  best  specimen,  before  or  since,  of  the  result  of  careful 
handling.     Anyone  now  going  to  see  it  may  yet  feel  certain  that 
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he  sees  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  not  a  nine- 
teenth century  copy,  faithful  only  in  the  defects,  hut  totally 
missing  the  spirited  merits." 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  restoration  of  the  huilding  itself,  I 
proceed  to  what  may  occur  icithln  the  church  on  clearing  out  the 
pews  and  other  obstructions  of  later  days.  The  restoration  of  the 
interior  of  our  churches  should  always  be  regulated  by  a  re- 
verential and  enlightened  spirit,  and  if  we  discriminate  between 
the  pious  motive  and  the  superstitious  use,  we  shall  seldom  go 
wrong.  Our  Liturgy  and  Rubrics  will  be  found  infallible  guides, 
as  conveying  a  tone  of  sobriety,  and  teaching  a  due  decorum, 
removed  from  all  modern  innovation  and  all  meretricious  orna- 
ment. Justly  has  it  been  observed  that  "  sound  principles  of 
religious  reverence  and  correct  taste  seem,  by  some  secret 
sympathy,  to  be  ever  attracted  towards  each  other."  With  what 
good  judgment  and  taste  did  the  late  Judge  Talfourd  discriminate 
between  what  is  spurious  and  what  is  genuine : — 

"  There  is  nothing,"  he  observes,  "  so  capable  of  universal  ap- 
plication as  the  truly  beautiful  and  great — nothing  so  profoundly 
felt.  The  plainest  symbol  is  the  best — the  simple  cross,  enough 
to  lead  the  thoughts  through  the  palpable  into  the  mightier 
obscure ;  all  imagery  beyond  this  tends  to  limit  the  worship  of 
the  intellect  and  the  aftections. 

''  The  English  churchman,  after  seeing  in  other  churches  the 
poorest  devices,  the  absence  of  what  is  truly  chaste  and  beautiful, 
will  cleave  with  a  fonder  gratitude  to  the  blessings  which  an 
inflamed  fancy  may  have  induced  him  to  undervalue.  He  will 
mark  how^  the  Christian  course  from  the  font  to  the  grave  is 
defined,  shielded,  and  sustained  by  holy  boundaries  which  pre- 
serve the  feet  from  straying,  while  they  leave  the  mind  free  to 
aspire,  and  he  will  bless  the  Providence  which  gave  him  England 
for  his  home,  her  Church  for  his  teacher." 

Upon  this  subject  much  suspicion  is  often  idly  cast  upon  those 
who  value  the  works  of  our  ancestors,  and  who  feel  only  anxious 
that  in  our  ecclesiastical  structures  should  be  preserved  that  air 
of  grandeur  and  solemnity  befitting  them.  What  are  now  igno- 
rantly  called  novelties  our  reformers  both  sanctioned  and  adopted. 
If  we  read  Heylin  ;  if  we  mark  what  ornamented  the  chapel  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  men  would  not  tremble  so  often  as  they 
do  at  the  introduction  of  the  most  sacred  symbol  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Mr.  Kuskin,  indeed,  speaks  out  boldly,  and  remarks,  that 
*'  it  seems  to  be  only  modern  Protestantism  which  is  entirely 
ashamed  of  all  symbols."*  Let  it  not  be  said  that  all  who  have 
loved  and  maintained  the  propriety  of  pure  church  decoration, 
have  been  men  of  extreme  opinions,  dangerous  both  to  quote  and 
follow. 

*  Stoiic«  of  Venice,  Vol.  11.  p.  278. 
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I  will  give  you,  very  briefly^  the  sentiments  of  two  distin- 
guished persons,  who,  even  in  these  days,  must  be  held,  like 
Csesar's  wife,  to  be  above  suspicion.  Puritanism  itself  could  not 
hurl  a  shaft  at  either. 

*'  If  there  is  any  one  place  at  Rugby,  more  than  another,"  says 
his  able  biographer,  ''  which  was  especially  the  scene  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  labours,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  master,  it  is  the 
school- chapel.  Even  its  outward  forms,  from  *  the  very  cross 
at  the  top  of  the  building,'  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell  as  a 
visible  symbol  of  the  Christian  end  of  education,  to  the  vaults, 
which  he  caused  to  be  opened  underneath,  for  those  who  died 
in  the  school,  must  always  be  associated  with  his  name.  *  I 
envy  Winchester  its  antiquity,'  he  said,  '  and  am  therfore  anxious 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  give  us  something  of  a  venerable 
outside,  if  we  have  not  the  nobleness  of  old  associations  to  help 
us.'  The  five  painted  windows  in  the  chapel  were  put  up  in  great 
part  at  his  expense, — altogether  at  his  instigation."* 

Bishop  Stanley,  my  second  authority,  in  the  last  charge  he 
delivered,  observed,  "  For  my  part,  conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the 
gifts  and  talents  placed  at  our  command,  were  meant  for  our 
cultivation,  I  cannot  understand  the  arguments  of  those  who 
would  oppose  their  development  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Him,  by  whom  they  were  imparted ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
principle,  therefore,  that  I  would  encourage  the  introduction  of 
the  highest  exercise  of  art,  in  all  that  relates  to  ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  decoration,  internal  as  well  as  external. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  reply ;  they  pander,  it  is  said,  to  idolatry, 
and  may  again  become  the  objects  of  superstitious  worship.  In 
a  former  age,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  under  the  control  of  a 
superstitious  and  designing  priesthood,  such  reasoning  might 
have  weight,  but,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  noiv  hear  it  without 
mingled  sentiments  of  pain  and  surprise.  In  our  enlightened 
age,  such  fears  are  surely  exaggerated.  Let  us  rather  cherish  it, 
as  the  special  privilege  of  our  Protestant  faith,  that  we  can  now 
use  them  without  danger,  and  that  we  need  not,  like  the  Puritans 
of  old,  banish  the  influence  of  art  from  the  sphere  of  religion,  and 
return  to  that  rude  spirit,  which  went  forth  as  the  destroyer  of  all 
that  was  beautiful,  glorying  in  its  barbarous  mutilations ;  but 
offer  the  noblest  works  and  faculties  of  man,  as  the  best  sacrifice 
to  the  worship  of  God." 

Let  men,  when  approving  nakedness  and  meanness — the 
absence  of  everything  ornamental,  as  indicating  simplicity,  and, 
therefore,  most  fitted  for  a  Protestant  church — turn  their  eyes  to 
the  works  of  God,  to  tlmt  *'  rich  robe"  with  which  He,  in  His 
wisdom  and  goodness,  has  clothed  this  earth,  our  dwelling  place, 

*  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  seventh  edition,  p.  121. 
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Look  at  those  exquisite  productions  of  His  almighty  hand,  which, 
in  the  excess  of  His  spontaneous  bounty,  He  has  created,  purely 
for  our  delight  and  refreshment — 

"  Wlicrc  do  wee  finer  strokes  and  colours  see, 
Of  the  Creator's  real  poetrie, 
Than  when  wee  with  attention  look 

Upon  the  third  day's  volume  of  the  Book?" — Cowley. 

"  God  himself  first  planted  a  garden,  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures,"  says  Lord  Bacon.  In  it  sight  and  smell  are  alike 
gratified.  "  The  breath  of  flowers  is  sweetest  in  the  air,  where  it 
comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music."*  When  objections 
are  made  and  doubts  are  raised,  whether  a  particle  of  colour 
should  be  placed  on  the  walls,  or  in  the  windows  of  a  church, 
let  us  remember  that  it  was  for  man,  for  his  solace,  not  for  his 
%ise,  that  on  this  earth — 

"  Herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flower'd, 
Open'd  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 
Her  bosom  smelling  sweet."f 

We  may  distinctly  ask,  shall  we,  by  leaving  a  church  in  a 
neglected  state,  with  mildewed  walls  and  rotten  timbers,  either 
purify  our  own  faith,  or  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  others  a  deeper 
spirit  of  holiness  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  by  our  slights  and  con- 
tempt pull  down  the  scaffolding,  because  we  vainly  suppose  that 
the  building  can  be  erected  without  it  ?  Let  me,  as  authorities, 
appeal  to  writings  and  to  men  of  all  ages,  to  our  Homilies,  to 
George  Herbert,  Archbishop  Bramhall,  Bishop  Butler,  and  his 
biographer.  Bishop  Halifax,  Bishop  Middleton,  Bishop  Home, 
and,  lastly,  to  our  venerable  and  admirable  Hooker.  Here  is  a 
body  of  witnesses,  whose  opinions  would  carry  weight  with  any 
assembly,  and  in  support  of  any  worthy  cause.  With  the  words 
of  the  last  great  writer,  I  shall  close  my  defence,  maintaining  that 
the  restoration  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  rendering  them  less 
unworthy  of  Him,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  is  connected  with 
a  deep  religious  impression,  strongly  tending  to  promote  those 
feelings  of  reverence  which  have  too  long  slumbered. 

"  Some  men,"  says  Hooker,  ''  condemn  it  as  idle,  superfluous, 
and  altogether  vain,  that  any  part  of  the  treasure  of  God,  should 
be  spent  upon  costly  ornaments  appertaining  unto  His  service : 
Wlio  being  best  worshipped  when  He  is  served  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  hath  not,  for  want  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  rejected  at 
any  time  those  who,  with  faithful  hearts,  have  adored  Him." 
Let  such  remember  the  exhortation  of  Solomon,  "  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine 
increase."  (Prov.  iii.  9.)  "  God  doth  not  refuse  to  be  honoured 
where  there  lacketh  wealth ;  but  where  abundance  and  store  is, 

*  Lord  Bacon's  Essays.  f  Paradise  Lost,  VII.  316. 
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he  there  requireth  the  flower  thereof,  heing  hestowed  on  Him,  to 
be  employed  even  unto  the  ornament  of  His  service.  In  Egypt, 
the  state  of  His  people  was  servitude,  and  therefore  His  service 
was  accordingly.  In  the  desert,  they  had  no  sooner  aught  of 
their  own,  but  a  tahernacle  is  required,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
a  temple.  In  the  eyes  of  David,  it  seemed  a  thing  not  fit,  a  thing 
not  decent,  that  himself  should  be  more  richly  seated  than 
God."^ 

There  will  not  be  a  question,  either  in  this  or  any  other  assem- 
bly, as  to  the  expediency  of  one  class  of  restoration.  We  well 
know,  alas !  how  much  that  is  beautiful  has  been,  and  still  is, 
hidden  by  the  use  of  whiteivash  in  our  churches.  Mr.  Eepton 
has,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Association," 
(vol.  ii.  p.  195),  given  us  a  vivid  specimen  of  this  evil  practice. 
He  tells  us  that  his  father,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  visited 
Worcester  Cathedral :  he  found  many  of  the  capitals  presenting 
the  appearance  shown  in  his  sketch;  he  recommended  the  man 
w^ho  showed  the  cathedral  to  scrape  away  the  whitewash,  and  the 
beautiful  enriched  capital  which  he  has  represented  was  dis- 
covered. 

In  the  restoration  of  our  sepulchral  monuments  I  would  beg 
to  interpose  a  caution.  It  is  now  too  much  the  fashion  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  executed  only  yesterday,  as  if 
they  had  issued  fresh  from  the  sculptor's  workroom.  This  is  a 
grievous  mistake.  If  the  parts  broken  off  consist  of  very  small 
portions,  they  may  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  restored — a 
finger  or  thumb,  for  instance.  This,  however,  does  not  satisfy 
the  artist  of  our  day ;  the  tomb  and  the  recumbent  figure  are  to 
be  rendered  complete^  and  covered  with  a  wash.  I  shall  riot 
mention  names,  but  in  one  of  our  cathedrals  the  tomb  of  a  bishop, 
who  died  in  1253,  had  undergone  this  wholesale  purification,  and 
a  passer-by  told  me  that  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  modern  work, 
and  taken  it  for  the  tomb  of  a  worthy  prelate  who  died  about 
eighteen  years  ago. 

We  will  not,  however,  now  enter  upon  the  mischiefs  that  have 
been  wrought  upon  tombs  and  other, relics  of  ancient  days,  often- 
times precious  from  various  causes.  The  subject  is  as  extensive 
as  it  is  sad.  Deans  and  chapters,  peers  and  commoners,  clergy- 
men and  churchwardens,  have  all,  in  past  days,  either  from  direct 
acts  of  spoliation  or  from  gross  neglect,  been  iconoclasts.  Let  us 
gratefully  preserve  what  is  left — comparatively  speaking,  it  is  but 
little;  and  in  many  instances,  as  well  observed,  ''by  strengthen- 
ing what  is  weak,  by  protecting  what  is  decaying,  by  cleansing 
what  is  obscured — enough  will  be  done." 

I   will   notice  another  instance  in  church  restoration  where 


*  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  VII.  chap,  xjdii.  pp.  2,  3. 
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opiuions  widely  differ,  and  on  which  I  have  heard  a  strong  one 
expressed.  In  restoring  the  stalls  in  Westminster  Abhey,  the 
present  ones  supplanted  what  were  modern  and  poor ;  but  sup- 
pose you  were  asked  to  remove  the  throne,  the  Caroline  canopies 
or  roofing  which  cover  the  stalls  in  your  own  cathedral  ?  Some 
Avill  say  that  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  building,  and  that 
they  should  give  place  to  what  can  now  be  so  well  executed  by 
skilful  artists.  But  would  not  that  be  a  mistake  ?  They  are  of 
no  modern  construction.  They  have  occupied  their  present 
position  for  years.  What  has  passed  in  that  choir  since  they 
were  first  placed  there  ?  What  prayers  have  been  uttered  by  the 
wise  and  good  who  have  occupied  these  stalls  ?  Whatever  be 
their  faults  you  are  not  answerable  for  them.  Further,  they  are 
a  page  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  they  portray  the  style  of 
art  prevailing  in  their  day,  and  though  they  might  be  replaced  by 
something  perhaps  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  modern  work 
would  assuredly  want  that  which  time  has  in  some  measure 
rendered  precious. 

I  may  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  upon  this 
subject  of  ''  church  restoration,"  but  its  great  importance  will  be 
my  apology. 

As  one  great  means  for  the  improvement  of  our  workmen, 
architectural  sculptors  and  carvers,  decorators,  &c.  e^c,  whose 
department  assumes  an  artistic  character,  but  wdiose  opportunities 
of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  arts  bearing  upon  architecture  have 
been  hitherto  scanty  in  the  extreme — I  would  call  your  especial 
notice  to  the  Architectural  Museum,  in  Cannon-row,  Westminster, 
which  with  so  much  wisdom  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  founded  in  1852. 

The  great  object,  to  describe  it  concisely,  has  been  this — that 
as  the  artist-workman  can  afi'ord  neither  the  time  nor  the  money 
necessary  for  visiting  examples  of  art  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
these  objects  must  be  brought  to  him,  or  in  other  words,  that 
casts  or  other  representations  of  the  finest  objects  of  study,  should 
be  collected  in  some  central  and  accessible  focus,  where  he  may 
readily  visit  and  study  them.  The  project  has  already  met  with 
success  far  beyond  expectation. 

While  the  sculptor  of  the  Academy  (Mr.  Scott  observes)  ranks 
amongst  the  highest  of  artists,  the  architectural  sculptor  has 
been  too  often  removed  but  one  degree  above  the  ordinary  stone 
mason,  from  whose  ranks  he  has  raised  himself  by  his  own 
unaided  exertions.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Scott  informs  me  that 
"Prince  Albert  entered  most  kindly,  and  at  great  length,  into  the 
discussions  of  the  plans  proposed.  He  expressed  himself  most 
strongly  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  radical  change  in 
the  art-education  of  our  workmen,  of  whose  deficiencies  he  spoke 
in  terms  so  true,  and  yet  so  ijamful,  as  to  redouble  the  deter- 
mination of  the  promoters  of  the  Museum  to  remove  them." 
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It  has  been  a  subject  of  regret  with  many  persons  that  beautiful 
and  interesting-  works  of  art  are  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  without 
a  transcript  of  them,  or  that  they  should  pass  into  private  collec- 
tions, or  to  a  dealer,  and  this  only  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
agency  for  taking  casts  or  collecting,  and  of  a  mere  roof  to 
slielter  them.  Six-and-twenty  years  ago  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
our  present  Premier,  who  then  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  ''  On  tlie  Expediency  of  attaching  a 
Museum  of  Antiquities  to  that  Institution."*  Had  the  proposal 
been  as  favourably  received  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  collec- 
tively as  it  was  by  individuals,  how  much  might  have  been 
gathered  and  preserved  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, — 
indeed,  I  heard  at  the  time  that  two  collections  of  great  extent 
and  importance  would  have  been  at  once  offered  as  gifts  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  had  there  been  a  proper  place  for  their 
reception.     Such  opportunities,  once  lost,  are  not  often  regained. 

The  Pawssett  Antiquities,  though  lost  to  us  as  a  national 
collection,  have  happily  not  been  dispersed,  but  have  found  an 
asylum  with  one  of  the  Medici  of  our  day,  a  Liverpool  merchant. 
The  antiquities  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  London  have,  in 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  found  not  only  a  most  faithful  conservator, 
but  a  scholar  most  competent  to  illustrate  and  explain  them, — 
one  who  possesses  that  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  his  pursuit  which 
alone  can  ensure  success  in  any  undertaking.  To  that  gentleman 
the  country  is  greatly  indebted. 

But  to  return  to  the  Architectural  Museum.  It  already  pos- 
sesses upwards  of  six  thousand  specimens,  embracing,  besides 
strictly  architectural  objects,  a  large  collection  of  impressions  of 
the  finest  ancient  seals,  a  most  extensive  series  of  rubbings  from 
monumental  brasses,  chiefly  the  donation  of  one  individual — the 
Rev.  Charles  Boutell — casts  from  carved  ivories,  from  metal  work 
of  all  classes,  and  other  smaller  specimens  of  art,  besides  many 
original  objects,  where  such  can  be  accepted  without  the  risk  of 
sanctioning  spoHation.  This,  I  may  remark,  is  important.  It  is 
almost  a  positive  duty  to  leave  untouched  any  statue  or  specimen 
where  the  structure  to  which  it  may  be  attached  is  sufficiently 
stable  to  protect  it.  Few  spectacles  are  more  sad  than  the 
historical  relic  torn  from  the  time-honoured  walls  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  turned  into  a  show :  the  extent  of  mischief  some- 
times committed  by  a  dihgent  collector  is  incalculable.  It  is 
hoped  that  extensive  tracings  and  drawings  of  stained  glass  and 
wall  decorations,  and  other  objects  calculated  to  promote  improve- 
ment may  be  added  to  the  Museum. 

The  committee  add  that  they  have  an  arduous  work  before 
them,  with  only  private  means  for  carrying  it  forward.     They 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  &c.  &c.  London,  1828. 
See  Quarterly  RevieWj  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  484. 
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have,  it  is  true,  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations,  hut  it  has 
been  hy  a  determined  effort,  and  that  effort  has  for  the  present 
exhausted  their  resources.  They  have  to  look  exckisively  to  the 
disinterested  liberality  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their 
objects. 

"  We  work  not,"  say  the  committee,  "  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  puhlic,  and  it  is  not  as  professional  architects  so  much  as 
lovers  of  art,  that  v\'e  appeal  to  that  lyuhlic  to  aid  us  in  elevating 
the  humbler  instruments  employed  in  carrying  out  their  work. 
It  is  they,  not  loe,  who  suffer  through  the  artistic  defects  of  our 
buildings ;  it  is  their  own  eyes  which  are,  or  ouglit  to  be,  offended 
every  day  by  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  carvings  which  too  often 
disfigure  them ;  and  it  is  for  their  interest,  even  more  than  our 
own,  that  such  causes  of  offence  should  cease." 

Lastly,  we  are  told  that  ^'  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
formation  of  this  Museum  has  been  prodigious,  so  much  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  perfect  revolution."  "  I  have  been  this  very  morning," 
says  Mr.  Scott,  "  at  a  church  in  a  provincial  town  where  this  has 
been  exemplified  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  and  where,  from 
a  few  days'  study  in  our  Museum,  the  carver  has  turned  out  work 
such  as  I  hardly  knew  a  parallel  to  in  this  country.  In  another 
case,  an  obscure  carver,  sent  to  our  Museum  by  a  builder  in 
North  Wales,  has  executed,  in  the  hard  marble  of  Anglesea,  a 
series  of  capitals  emulating  the  delicacy  of  those  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris,  and  has  delighted  himself  in  arranging  as  his 
models  the  wild  plants  from  the  neighbouring  woods  and  hedges." 
The  utility  of  this  last  practice,  I  may  observe,  has  been 
pleasingly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  first  lecture  ''  On 
Architecture  and  Painting," — speaking  (page  30)  of  the  west 
window  in  Dumblane  Abbey  as  peculiarly  beautiful.  "And 
why,"  he  asks,  *'  is  it  beautiful  ?  Simply  because  in  its  great 
contours  it  has  the  form  of  a  forest  leaf,  and  because  in  its 
decoration  it  has  used  nothing  hut  forest  leaves.  He  was  no 
common  man  who  designed  that  cathedral  of  Dumblane.  In- 
stead of  putting  a  merely  formal  dog-tooth,  as  everybody  else 
did  at  the  time,  he  went  down  to  the  woody  bank  of  the  river, 
and  took  up  a  few  of  the  fallen  leaves  that  lay  by  it,  and  he  set 
them  in  his  arch  side  by  side  for  ever.  And  that  he  might  show 
you  he  had  done  this,  he  made  them  all  of  different  sizes,  just  as 
they  lay,  and  the  healthy  change  and  playfulness  of  this  just 
does  in  the  stone  work  what  it  does  on  the  tree  boughs,  and  is  a 
perpetual  refreshment  and  invigoration ;  so  that,  however  long 
you  gaze  at  this  simple  ornament  (for  a  village  mason  could 
carve  it  all  round  the  window  in  a  few  hours),  you  are  never 
weary  of  it — it  always  seems  new." 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  first  of  a  series  of  Lectures,  in 
the  course  of  delivery,  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Avas,  "On 
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tlie  Use  of  Natural  Productions  as  the  Basis  of  Ornament,"  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  A.K.A. 

As  a  depository  for  relics  of  antiquity,  especially  for  those  dis- 
covered in  this  county  and  neighbourhood,  and  also  for  MSS. 
and  books,  this  Society  might  be  rendered  most  useful ;  materials 
for  provincial  history  would  thus  be  provided.  The  attention  of 
our  members,  in  the  course  of  their  journeyings  through  the 
countrv,  might  often  be  directed  to  objects  of  local  interest,  of 
which  notes  might  be  furnished  to  our  honorary  secretaries,  to  be 
registered  in  journals,  accessible  to  all  who  were  authorized  to 
consult  them,  and  which  would  not  only  be  found  valuable,  as 
aids  to  the  antiquary  and  topographer,  but  would  preserve  what 
otherwise  might  perish  for  ever. 

1.  It  would  be  important  to  ascertain  what  books,  especially 
old  copies  of  Bibles,  martyrologies,  &c.  are  still  in  existence,  in 
church  libraries,  or  in  parsonage  houses  left  to  particular  incum- 
bencies. There  are  very  many  such  scattered  about,  little  known, 
and  occasionally  very  ill  taken  care  of,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  Act  that  was  passed  the  7th  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  parochial  libraries.* 

2.  In  i')rivate  houses,  old  MSS.  and  documents  of  great  anti- 
quarian interest  are  to  be  found,  which  the  possessors  sometimes 
care  little  about,  their  attention  not  having  been  directed  to  them; 
and,  consequently,  being  unaware  of  their  value — "  Evelyn's 
Diary"  is  an  instance:  it  lay  for  years  neglected  in  the  Library 
at  Wotton,  in  Surrey. 

3.  As  colouring  is  now  often  introduced  in  churches,  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve,  and  to  have  correct  drawings  of  all  ancient 
remains  of  such  colouring,  when  discovered  under  whitewash,  &c. 

4.  Any  interesting  and  curious  specimens  of  church  plate, 
with  the  names  of  the  donors,  might  be  noticed,  with  the  inscrip- 
tions and  dates  on  them.  The  same  as  to  the  church  bells.  A 
careful  examination  of  parish  registers  would  often  elicit  facts 
valuable  alike  to  the  biographical  writer  and  to  the  topographer. 

5.  All  Notices  or  traditions  of  each  j)arish,  as  to  ijarticular 
usages — e.g.,  ringing  the  curfew,  the  ringing  at  funerals,  mar- 
riages, &c.  The  church  at  Sonning,  in  Berkshire,  and  various 
others,  are  dressed  with  yew  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  an  immemorial 
custom.  The  setting  up  of  palms  upon  Palm  Sunday,  as  at 
Ambleside  Church ;  rules  about  gleaning  and  gleaners ;  wakes 
and  fairs.  Many  manorial  customs,  from  their  singularity,  are  well 
deserving  record.     All  local  iieculiarlties  are  indeed  interesting . 

6.  We  should,  by  our  inquiries,  ascertain  how  far  the  school- 

*  See  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  vl.  pp.  432,  559.  From  Dr.  Bray's  library  at  Maid- 
stone no  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  books  were  missing  or  decayed.  Amongst  the 
missing,  were  two  copies  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  From  a  folio  MS.  Latin 
Bible,  all  the  illuminations  were  cut  out,  and  many  of  the  leaves  were  mutilated. 
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master  has  been  abroad,  by  traces  of  superstitions  still  lingering 
in  parishes,  by  the  existing  belief  in  ivitches,  and  other  gross 
absurdities.  The  last  witch  tried,  was,  I  am  told,  a  resident  of 
Tewin,  Herts.  In  Surrey,  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  informs  me, 
that  he  had  two  women  in  his  parish,  who  were  charged  with 
bewitching  children,  coming  through  the  walls  of  obnoxious  cot- 
tages at  night,  and  performing  various  other  feats.  Another 
clerical  friend  tells  me,  that  in  Devonshire,  he  has  known  both  a 
witch  and  a  wizard  ;  the  latter  is  frequently  consulted  by  the 
common  people,  and  is  paid  for  his  opinion.  Do  such  people 
still  exist  in  popular  opinion,  in  this  county  ? 

7.  The  treatment  both  of  human  beings  and  of  animals  in 
sickness,  and  from  accidents,  would  oftentimes  present  pictures 
of  gross  ignorance  and  credulity,  even  in  this  age  of  education 
and  literature. 

8.  Lastly,  if  a  clergyman,  or  some  intelligent  inhabitant,  would 
take  the  history  of  his  parish,  as  given  in  "  Nash's  County  History,' 
and  add  to  it  whatever  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  whatever 
important  alterations  in  the  church,  domestic  buildings,  and  roads 
in  the  locality  may  have  taken  place ;  correct  whatever  state- 
ments are  erroneous  or  imperfect;  supply  whatever  is  defective, 
or  the  events  of  later  years  would  furnish,  good  service  would  be 
rendered  by  that  man  to  the  cause  of  topography,  and  the  best 
materials  would  be  provided,  as  already  stated,  for  a  general  his- 
tory of  the  County.* 

One  word,  before  I  close,  of  a  graver  character.  The  pur- 
suits in  which  we  are  engaged,  are  not  only  most  interesting  and, 
in  their  ends,  most  useful,  but  they  are  connected  with  deep  reli- 
gious sentiment.  We  cannot  contemplate  a  majestic  ruin,  or  a 
building  falling  into  decay,  without  being  sensible  of  the  instability 
of  all  earthly  greatness.  However  low  and  deep  the  foundations 
may  have  been  laid,  and  however  high  its  head  may  once  have 
been  raised,  still,  as  the  prophet  foretold,  "  the  houses  of  ivory 
shall  perish,  and  the  great  houses  shall  have  an  end."t 

The  thoughtful  observer  will  call  to  mind  that  churches,  once 
illustrious,  planted  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  watered  by  the 
blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,  are  now  no  more.     He  knows  the 

*  Bishop  Kennett,  in  his  "  Parochial  Antiquities,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  the 
Essay  to  which  I  have  referred,  lamented  bitterly  the  apathy  that  existed  in  his  day 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  his  valuable  labours.  Speaking  as  a  parochial  clergy- 
man, he  says:  "Next  to  the  immediate  discharge  of  my  holy  office,  I  know  not  how, 
in  any  course  of  studies,  I  could  have  better  served  my  patron,  my  people,  and  my 
successors,  than  by  preserving  the  memoirs  of  this  parish  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
which  before  lay  remote  from  common  notice,  and  in  a  few  years  had  been  buried  in 
unsearchable  oblivion.  If  the  present  age  be  too  much  immersed  in  cares  and 
pleasures,  to  \kVq  any  relish,  or  to  make  any  use  of  these  discoveries,  I  then  appeal 
to  pofiterity,  for  1  believe  the  times  will  come  when  persons  of  better  inclination 
will  arise." — Dedication  to  Sir  William  Glynne,  Bart. 
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time  when,  by  puritanical  violence,  the  altars  of  our  own  Zion 
were  demolished,  her  treasures  spoiled,  her  holy  things  profaned, 
her  spiritual  pastors  wanderers  on  the  earth.  So  may  it  he 
again ;  the  time  may  come,  as  Bishop  Horsley  remarked,*  when 
it  may  be  said,  Where  is  now  the  Church  of  England  ?  He  will 
not  place  a  vain  confidence  in  the  purer  worship,  the  better  dis- 
cipline, and  the  sounder  faith  with  which  we  have  been  blessed ; 
all  he  will  feel  is,  that  they  are  God's  gifts,  and  that  the  security 
we  derive  from  them,  will  depend  upon  the  tise  we  make  of  them. 
The  wise  master  builder  will  lay  his  foundation  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  and  he  will  feel  assured  that  that  city  alone  will  be  per- 
manent and  abiding,  whose  "  builder  and  maker  is  God." 


Report  of  the  Suh-Committee  ax>pointed  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  the  ancient  Guesten  Hall,  at  Worcester.  Read  and 
adopted  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  September,  1854. 

The  members  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  Guesten  Hall  at  Worcester,  have  been 
engaged  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  in  a  most  careful 
examination  of  the  fabric,  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  means 
which  it  may  be  most  desirable  to  adopt  in  order  to  obtain  its 
satisfactory  restoration,  and  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  possi- 
bility of  its  again  being  misused,  or  reverting  to  decay. 

The  remains  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  best  period  of 
Christian  art  are  unfortunately  of  so  very  rare  occurrence,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  overrate  the  immense  importance  of  j)i'e- 
serving  religiously  and  faithfully,  wherever  we  can,  every  stone 
still  left  to  us,  decayed  and  damaged  though  it  be,  and  to  all  but 
the  educated  and  enthusiastic  apparently  beyond  repair,  and  too 
far  injured  ever  again  to  be  restored  to  all  the  beauties  of  its  first 
state. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject  that  the  sub-committee  proceed  to  state  their  views 
and  recommendations  to  the  Society,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
these  views  will  be  participated  in  by  those  who,  as  its  members, 
are  desirous  to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  for  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  all  that  is  either  ancient  or  beautiful  in  con- 
structive art,  and  especially  of  all  that  still  exists  in  and 
adorns  the  city  of  Worcester ;  and  not  only  by  them,  but  also  by 
those  to  whose  guardianship  the  Guesten  Hall  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  under  the  auspices  of  whose  predecessors,  in  a  most 
*  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  248,  second  edition,  1811. 
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tasteless  age,  it  has  been  so  grievously  damaged,  as  well  as  by  all 
those  who,  being  either  identified  with  the  county,  or  moved  only 
by  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  art,  would  in  this,  doubt- 
less, as  in  so  many  other  cases,  come  forward  to  rescue  from  an 
otherwise  speedy  and  certain  destruction  so  noble  an  edifice. 

The  sub -committee  regret  very  much  that  they  have  been 
hitherto  unable  to  find  much  historical  evidence  as  to  the  erection 
and  original  purpose  of  the  Guesten Hall.  As  inmost  such  cases, 
the  references  to  it  are  very  scanty  indeed.  The  name  of  the  man 
who  built  it,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded,  are,  how- 
ever, both  stated  in  Green's  "  History  of  Worcester,"  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  quite  correctly. 

It  appears  that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Worcester 
being  monastic,  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  providing  such 
accommodation  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  strangers  as 
was  desirable.  The  immense  refectory — still  remaining,  and 
used  as  the  grammar-school — had  lately  been  completed;  and  to 
make  all  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  as  complete  and  sump- 
tuous as  possible,  the  erection  of  a  separate  hall  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers,  was  undertaken  about  the  year  a.d.  1320,  by 
Wulstan  de  Braunsford,  then  Prior,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of 
Worcester.     Green's  account  is  as  follows  : — 

^'  In  this  Hall  the  convent  held  their  monthly  court,  called 
'  Guesten  Hall  Court,^  for  the  determining  of  differences  between 
their  tenants  :  and  it  was  a  custom  preserved  even  to  the  days  of 
Charles  I.,  that  the  tenants  of  this  church  might  not  sue  each 
other  in  actions  for  less  than  forty  shillings  in  any  court  but 
this." 

It  is  this  Hall  which,  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
"  Guesten"  Hall,  still  remains,  without  any  marks  of  alterations 
or  additions  in  the  middle  ages,  and  presenting  therefore  none  of 
those  anomalies  which  so  frequently  render  the  task  of  restoration 
complicated  and  difficult;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  so,  the 
more  cautiously  to  be  entered  on,  lest  in  our  attempts  to  restore, 
we  also  deface  and  destroy. 

But,  if  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  possibility  of  com- 
plete restoration,  we  must  at  the  same  time  not  attempt  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  considerable  extent  of  the  repairs  which  would  be 
necessary.  For,  as  if  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  rare 
forbearance  which  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
had  displayed  towards  this  building,  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth — barbarians  in  point  of  taste,  and  niggardly  economists 
in  all  their  dealings  with  ancient  relics — proceeded,  at  various 
times  apparently,  to  cut  up  this  precious  remnant  of  their  fore- 
fathers' art  and  pious  hospitality  into  a  great  number  of  small 
rooms,  and  into  about  three  stories  in  height,  by  walls  and  floors 
ruthlessly  intersecting  or  abutting  against  the   quaintly  devised 
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corbel  or  the  delicately  ramifying  tracery  of  the  windows,  and 
leaving  a  glimpse  only  of  the  glories  of  the  timber  roof  to  be  seen 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  honour,  and  the 
dais,  and  adorned  even  now  by  paintings  of  our  Lord  and  others 
from  Scripture  story,  and  which  they,  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
for  everything  that  is  either  beautiful  or  noble,  which  it  is  hard  to 
reahze  to  ourselves,  converted  into  a  brewhouse  and  a  store-room 
for  fixgots  and  other  fuel;  and  then,  not  satisfied  with  this 
destruction  of  the  interior,  they  proceeded  to  cut  off  a  portion 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  roof,  and  to  replace  the  tall  gable  of 
the  ancient  south  front  by  a  flat,  square,  and  hideously  ugly 
front,  so  deformed  and  entirely  wanting  in  any  kind  of  respect 
ability,  even  of  appearance,  that  one  wonders  more  and  more  at 
the  fatuity  of  the  men  who  could  build  it. 

The  sub-committee  are  able  to  submit  to  the  Society  some 
careful  geometrical  drawings,  made  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  architect, 
of  Oxford,  one  of  the  honorary  members  of  the  Society,  showing 
the  Hall  in  its  proper  proportions,  and  cleared  of  the  incumbrances 
with  which  it  has  been  so  long  defaced.  These  plans  show  but 
little  in  the  way  of  merely  conjectural  restoration,  the  window 
tracery  having  been  filled  in  after  the  model  of  that  which  still  very 
fortunately  remains  in  the  northernmost  bays  on  the  east  side. 

The  character  of  this  tracery,  as  also  of  the  woodwork  in  the 
roof,  is  such  as  would  seem  to  show  that  the  erection  of  the 
Hall  cannot  be  properly  fixed  at  the  early  date  given  by  Green. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  though  the  work  may  have  been 
commenced  at  the  date  given  by  Green,  its  completion  was 
defeiTcd  for  many  years. 

The  drawings  show  so  clearly  the  extent,  design,  and  beauty 
of  the  work,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  archi- 
tectural description  of  any  length. 

The  sub-committee  would,  however,  remark  upon  the  elaborate 
character  of  the  window- tracery,  unequalled,  they  believe,  by  any 
work  of  the  same  date  of  which  Worcester  can  boast,  and  upon 
the  exceedingly  fine  detail  of  the  framework  of  the  roof.  It  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  purline  braces  are  found  elaborated,  as 
they  are  here,  into  a  beautiful  system  of  arcading  and  tracery;  and 
though  an  approach  to  such  a  variety  of  ornament  is  found  in 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  believed  that  this  roof  is  quite 
unique  of  its  date,  and  therefore  by  so  much  the  more  valuable. 

Besides  these  points,  there  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  Hall,  in  the  shape  of  the  segmental  arches  over 
the  exterior  of  the  windows,  spanning  each  bay,  and  dying  against 
the  buttresses.  Their  object  is  a  good  one,  the  thickening  of  the 
wall  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  then  carrying  all  the 
weight  to  the  buttresses,  and  so  entirely  relieving  the  windows. 
It  is  very  curious  that  so  far  as  the  sub-committee  know,  a  similar 
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arrangement  has  not  been  found  in  any  example  of  ecclesiastical 
work,  though  it  does  occur  in  some  very  well  known  instances  of 
domestic  architecture. 

The  Archbishop's  Palace  at  Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  and  the  Hall 
at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  are  cases  in  point,  and  it  is  observable 
that  in  both  the  arches  are  segments  of  circles,  and  not  pointed, 
a  feature  which  may  be  noticed  in  most  of  the  arches  in  the 
Guesten  Hall. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  louvre  on  the 
roof  of  the  Hall,  in  the  bay  second  from  the  south,  probably  just 
beyond  the  dais. 

But  if  the  architecture  is  precious  and  interesting,  not  less  so 
are  the  remains  of  the  decorations  with  which,  in  its  former  state, 
this  Hall  seems  to  have  been  adorned. 

Thanks  to  the  barbarity  of  those  who  made  a  brewhouse  and  a 
fagot-store  of  a  dais,  this  portion  of  the  walls  has  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  rest,  and  has  not  been  whitewashed  ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  still  some  remains — slight,  but  most  interesting — of  the 
way  in  which,  probably,  the  entire  internal  surface  of  the  walls 
was  originally  decorated. 

In  the  centre  was  probably  a  large  sitting  figure  of  our  Lord,  in 
a  vesica-shaped  aureole  enclosure,  within  a  square  border,  the 
spandrels  of  which  were  fitly  occupied  with  the  evangelistic 
symbols.  On  either  side  of  this  are  a  series  of  subjects,  whereof 
those  on  the  left  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  whilst  those  on  the 
other  side,  though  much  mutilated,  are  still  perfect  enough  to  be 
intelligible,  and  to  cause  most  lively  feelings  of  regret  that  they 
should  have  been  so  nearly  destroyed. 

Below  the  subjects,  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  north  wall 
to  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet,  we  find  a  diaper  of  quatrefoils,  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  shield  :  unfortunately,  however, 
the  bearings  of  these  shields  are  almost  entirely  effaced. 

The  subjects  on  the  left  hand  of  the  figure  of  our  Lord  appear 
to  be — first,  the  Annunciation  ;  second,  the  Blessed  Virgin  with 
our  Lord ;  but  this  subject  is  so  very  much  destroyed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  it  was.  To  the  right  of  the 
central  figure  there  is  really  only  one  subject — the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  but  it  is  divided  by  architectural  canopies  and  tracery 
into  two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  the  Magi  are  represented 
making  their  offerings  to  our  Lord,  who  in  the  arms  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  stable,  and  with  St.  Joseph  seated  by  his 
side,  appears  in  the  other  compartment. 

And  now  that  they  have  thus  reported  upon  the  present  state 
of  this  interesting  building,  it  remains  for  the  sub -committee  to 
suggest  such  means  as  it  appears  to  them  may  best  be  taken  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  fabric,  and  to  procuring  a  better 
use  of  it  when  restored  than  at  present  unfortunately  obtains. 
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The  roof  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the  professional  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-committee,  and  Mr.  Street,  who  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter,  thinks  that  if  dealt  Avith  at  once  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  restore  it  effectually  and  satisfactorily.  He 
finds  that  the  great  portion  of  the  timber  is  very  sound  and 
perfect,  though  bere  and  there  most  serious  defects  are  evident. 
The  southern  end  of  the  roof  has  been  partly  destroyed,  in  order, 
as  has  been  already  said,  to  satisfy  the  eighteenth  century  dread 
of  gables,  when  the  new  front  was  added  to  the  Hall ;  and  this 
part  of  the  roof  would  have,  therefore,  to  be  renewed  in  fresh 
materials.  The  whole  of  the  roof  would  have  to  be  very  carefully 
repaired ;  and  in  many  places,  where  the  pins  and  tenons  have 
given  way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  iron  bolts  and 
straps,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a  firm  state ;  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  that,  without  some  such  careful  and  efficient  system  of 
repair,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  few  years  only  will  pass 
over  our  heads  before  we  shall  have  to  record  the  entire  loss  of 
work  which,  if  repaired  in  time,  may  still  last  for  ages. 

The  repair  of  the  stone-work  would  also  involve  a  considerable 
expense,  as  the  window  tracery  in  almost  all  the  windows  has 
been  entirely  destroyed,  and  would  necessarily  require  restoration  ; 
many  of  the  corbels,  also,  which  support  the  roof  would  have  to 
be  replaced,  as  most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  wantonly  taken 
away,  one  of  them  at  the  present  moment  being,  amongst  other 
ancient  relics,  in  the  garden  of  a  prebendal  house  close  by.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  walls  would  have  to  be  cleaned  and  the  floors 
formed ;  and  let  us  ho2:)e  that  the  former  would,  at  some  future 
time,  be  painted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  now  faded  and  half- 
destroyed  remnants  at  its  uj)per  end,  so  that,  VA'hilst  the  noble 
work  of  the  architect  may  be  seen  to  the  very  greatest  advantage, 
there  may,  at  the  same  time,  not  be  wanting  those  accessories  of 
colour  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  full  adornment  of  his 
work,  and  which,  indeed,  all  great  architects  in  all  ages  have 
deemed  essential. 

Last  of  all,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  use  to  which 
such  a  hall  could  be  put  were  it  possible  to  preserve  and  restore 
it;  for  the  sub -committee  feel  that  they  must  show  some  acknow- 
ledged want  for  such  a  room,  or,  at  least,  some  useful  purpose  to 
which  it  may  well  be  applied,  before  they  can  hope  to  enlist 
public  sympathy  extensively  in  their  behalf.  None  will  say  that 
its  present  use,  if  that  should  find  any  apologist,  is  an  adequate 
one.  To  devote  a  noble  building  to  menial  purposes  is,  at  best, 
unsatisfactory ;  but  to  retain  it  that  it  may  be  so  employed  for  a 
few  days  only  in  each  year,  while  for  the  rest  it  lies  vacant  and 
uncared  for,  is  an  abuse  that  will  find  little  favour  in  an  age 
claiming  to  be  eminently  practical.  And  the  sub-committee 
think  they  can  readily  suggest  good  and  becoming  uses  for  such 
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a  liall  when  it  shall  resume  the  form  they  wish  to  give  it.  Dio- 
cesan societies  would  find  an  appropriate  place  of  meeting  in  it. 
It  would  he  a  valuahle  place  for  lectures,  and  especially  so  as  a 
jn'actising  school  for  ecclesiastical  music,  whether  for  the  cathe- 
dral choir  or  for  amateurs.  It  would  not  he  difficult  to  mention 
other  cognate  purposes.  But  to  the  dean  and  chapter  such  a  hall 
would  also,  the  committee  hope,  prove  to  he  of  some  practical 
service,  though  they  do  not  feel  that  it  would  hecome  them  to 
offer  any  specific  suggestion  on  that  point. 

It  remains  to  say  that  this  most  desirable  work  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, even  if  the  consent  of  the  dean  and  chapter  he  given, 
without  a  very  considerable  expenditure  in  the  repair  and  refit- 
ting of  the  hall.     The  sub-committee  do  not  think  that  they  can 
calculate  upon  a  smaller  sum  than  from  dOOl.  to  1000?.  as  being 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  this  would  not  include  any  attempt 
at  remodelling  the  southern  front,  which  they  feel  would  be  better 
left  in  its  present  state,  so  only  that  sufficient  funds  might  thus 
be  raised  for  the  preservation  and  restoration,  thoroughly  and 
well,  of  all  the  ancient  portions  of  the  buildings.     But   this, 
though    a  large  sum,  is,  when  compared  to   the   object  to  be 
attained,  not  extravagant.     The  sub-committee  are  sure  that  the 
dean  and  chapter  will  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  work ;  and  they 
do  feel  strongly  that,  independently  of  the  capitular  body,  the 
credit  of  the  whole  district  is  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  all 
the  ancient  buildings  still  left.     They  are  not  so  numerous  as  to 
be  spared  without  a  strong  sense  of  their  irrepai'able  loss  ;  and  we 
have  some  faults  to  atone  for.     Not  many  years  ago,  a  building 
of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  character — the  Hall  at  Malvern 
— was  destroyed  ;  its  destruction  has  left  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  most  interest   themselves  in  such  matters, 
that  our  district  is  not  alive  to  its  responsibilities,  but  we  have 
now  a  rare  opportunity  for  demonstrating  how  false  such  a  belief 
is.     Here  is  a  building  more  glorious  than  was  the  Hall  at  Mal- 
vern— more  glorious,  indeed,  than  any  hall  of  which  any  other 
cathedral  city,  we  believe,  can  boast ;   and  which,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  a  record  of  our  forefathers'  want  of  taste  and  apathy  in 
matters  of  art,  might,  at  the  cost  of  one  vigorous  effort  and  a 
little  sacrifice,  become  another  proof  that  we  appreciate  to  the  full 
our  opportunity  and  our  responsibility,  and  have  done  what  in  us 
lay  to  preserve  religiously  what  has,  by  good  fortune,  hitherto 
escaped  absolute  destruction. 
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Suggestions  for  a  more  Perfect  and  Beautiful  Period  of  Gothic 
Architecture    than   any  ijreceding.      A  Paper   read   at   the 
Public  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archse- 
ological  Society,   held  at  Elstow,  May  25,    1852.     By  W.. 
Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A.,  F.K.I.B.A.,  Hon.  Member. 

"  Conspire  to  form  one  grand  romantic  whole, 
That  charms  the  fancy  and  exalts  the  soul." 

In  1845,  I  stated,*  that  ''if  a  glance  at  the  various  productions 
of  architecture,  since  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Pointed  style,  be 
made,  it  will  be  found,  with  few  exceptions,  that  he  only  ivlio  has 
copied  correctly  Jtas  been  the  most  successful ;"  and  also,  "before 

*  The  Natural  System  of  Architecture,  preface. 
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an  architect  can  design  an  edifice  in  any  style  of  architecture  he 
must  become  acquainted  with  that  style  which  he  proposes  to  adopt, 
and  if  he  wishes  to  raise  himself  above  the  plagiarist,  and  add 
new  features  to  existing  styles,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  first  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  guided^ 
our  ancestors.  Unless  this  be  done,  however  cleverly  he  may 
imitate,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  strike  out  new  ideas  with 
any  certainty  of  success." 

In  1847,  I  treated*  of  the  graceful  combinations  of  regular 
figures  bounded  by  the  circle,  of  their  power  of  distributing  and 
equalizing  all  the  supports  and  bearings  of  buildings  not  being 
exhausted,  and  urged  that  ''  the  same  figures  which  created  the 
trefoil,  tetrafoil,  and  pentafoil,  will  generate  a  hundred  new  orna- 
ments, and  tastefully  arrange  many  a  new  specimen  of  the 
botanical  world.  Of  the  use  of  geometry  in  floral  decorations,  it 
is  agreeable  to  observe,  that  no  sooner  is  the  orderly  hand  of 
Nature  disturbed,  or  its  dictates  disobeyed,  than  confusion  is  the 
consequence;"  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  architecture  had 
not  reached  its  summum  infinitum.  ''  Gothic  architecture,  now 
the  rage  and  the  fashion,  v/ill,  in  the  course  of  very  few  years, 
present  a  different  aspect :  the  far-famed  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  England,  so  adored  and  looked  up  to  with  wonder,  and  restored 
with  precision,  will  be  gazed  upon  as  specimens  of  a  not  very 
enlightened  age ;  the  ugly  gargoyle,  the  representation  of 
monkish  contentions,  and  other  vagaries,  will  have  passed  away, 
and  a  style  based  upon  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  will  rear  its 
head  decked  with  Nature's  gifts,  in  a  more  Christian-like  manner 
and  with  more  science  and  art." 

And  I  also  observed  (which  will  bring  us  more  immediately 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  paper),  "  that  the  Pointed  style  of 
architecture,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  far  superior  to  every 
other  method  of  building  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  with 
judicious  management  may  be  rendered  suitable  for  Protestant 
churches  by  divesting  it  of  all  those  forms  which  were  used  for 
certain  ceremonies  which  we  discard,  and  using  only  such  as  are 
in  accordance  with  our  views  and  suited  to  our  requirements. 
By  avoiding  these  objectionable  features  in  Gothic  architecture, 
and  introducing  the  beautiful  varieties  of  foliage  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (instead  of  always  copying  the  often  stiff  and  unnatural 
foHage  of  our  ancestors),  we  may,  assisted  also  by  the  great  per- 
fection to  which  mechanical  knowledge  has  arrived,  create  another 
period  of  Gothic  architecture  still  more  perfect  and  beautiful 
than  any  preceding." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  new  churches  recently  erected,  which  may  be  looked 
upon   as    the    germ  of  a   revival;  the  Reformation  for  a   time 
*  Ancient  Gothic  Churclies,  Part  I. 
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destroyed  Gothic  art  in  toto,  and  has  prostrated  ecclesiastical  art 
ever  since.*  The  wretched  character  of  church  architecture 
since  the  Reformation  until  very  recently  has  been  so  often  com- 
mented upon,  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  further  castigation, 
although  I  agree  with  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  that  "  it  is  not  by 
being  led  blindfold  into  that  which  is  excellent,  that  excellence 
is  established ;  but  by  passing  through  error  and  undergoing 
correction,  and  finally  learning  from  experience  what  excellence 
really  is,  and  of  course  appreciating  it  accordingly." 

The  improvement  in  church  architecture  during  the  last  few 
years  has  not  done  much  for  Protestantism,  nay^  has  injured  it, 
but  it  has  benefited  Romanism ;  the  cause  of  this  has  been  that 
church  architecture  has  improved  only  so  far  as  it  has  been  more 
accurately  C02ned  from  ancient  Roman-catholic  examples.  The 
new  Gothic  churclies  are  admired  simply  because  they  imitate 
the  glorious  old  churches  of  the  mediaeval  periods-^-and  glorious 
they  certainly  were  :  they  were  poised  with  considerable  skill,  and 
decorated  with  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  most 
natural  manner. 

The  present  revival  of  church  architecture  is,  in  my  opinion, 
only  a  revival  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  Roman-catholic 
periods,  having  no  redeeming  character,  either  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  faith  or  of  a  new  period  of  Pointed  architecture. 

Dissenters  have  also  been  smitten  with  Gothic  art,  and  have 
really  produced  a  new  style  of  chapel  architecture,  of  too  hybrid 
a  kind  to  be  recognised  as  possessing  any  merit :  it  partakes  in- 
ternally of  the  railway  shed,  and  has  huge  buttresses  externally, 
which  receive  thrusts  from  nothing  on  the  inside,  and  conse- 
quently are  unreal  and  devoid  of  meaning. 

The  creation  of  a  new  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  more 
perfect  and  beautiful  than  any  preceding,  is  not  merely  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  can  be  without  difficulty  accom- 
plished ;  more  especially  if  we  look  only  to  things  past  as  a  page 
to  improve  upon. 

The  means  by  which  I  propose  this  great  desideratum  are  as 
follow : 

That  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  and  all  Church  Building 
Societies,  should  require  of  architects  a  more  detailed  attention  to 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  churches  than  has  been  hitherto 
attempted  by  them ;  and^  instead  of  the  above  societies  being 
satisfied  with  nominating  a  certain  style  to  be  imitated,  that  each 
moulding,  flower,  and  ornamentation,  be  submitted  and  approved 
prior  to  adoption.f 

*  This  is  the  usual  result  of  a  conflict  after  a  revohition  in  the  political  world ;  it 
takes  ages  before  society  recovers  a  healthy  tone. 

f  The  ancient  body  of  Freemasons  had  the  sole  designing  and  superintendence  of 
all  edifices  of  this  kind  erected ;  the  drawings  of  them  all  emanated  from  one  body. 
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All  flowers  and  ornaments  introduced  by  the  mediseval  arclii- 
tect  had  a  special  meaning  or  symbolism,  and  were  not  used 
merely  because  they  were  ^'pretty;"  they  were  so  introduced, 
that 

"  Not  a  beauty  blows, 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  vain."  * 

Church  architecture  must  be  truthful ;  to  make  it  only  natural 
will  not  realize  its  object,  it  should  be  also  spiritual;  to  accom- 
plish the  latter,  the  flowers  and  foliage  must  be  geometrically  and 
symbolically  expressed : 

"  And  thus,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
We  make  a  meditative  joy,  and  find 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  Nature." 

The  names  of  plants  are  often  connected  with  pious  remem- 
brances. 

To  carefully  remove  and  discard  incongruities  and  vagaries, 
and  to  prune  the  Gothic  style  of  all  such  conceits;  to  examine 
the  proportions  of  ancient  churches,  and  to  select  those  which 
are  the  most  suitable  ;  to  divest  the  mind  of  associations,  such  as 
love  for  antiquity,  &c. ;  not  to  adopt  certain  proportions  (merely 
because  our  ancestors  employed  them)  without  being  convinced 
that  they  are  really  good,  and  have  their  foundation  in  nature; 
and  not  to  reject  good  proportions  which  do  in  many  examples 
exist,  hecause  our  ancestors  used  them. 

The  geometrical  proportions  pervading  Greek  and  Gothic 
architecture,  are  in  principle  based  upon  Nature's  w^orks,  and  are 
not  good  because  they  are  beautiful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
beautiful  because  they  are  good — that  is,  of  utility.  These  pro- 
portions orderly  dispose  and  equally  distribute  the  widths  of  the 
walls  and  the  columns,  and  the  heights  and  thrusts  of  every 
part ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  these  geometric  proportions  being 
eminently  useful,  that  I  have  sought  to  develop  their  sundry 
workings. 

Leaves  of  trees  and  plants  are  beautiful ;  their  ramifying  and 
spreading  veins  are  beautiful ;  they  pervade  every  part  of  a  leaf, 
even  the  furthest  angle,  and  Avhy?  to  nourish  every  portion;  and 
the  size  of  the  veins  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  requisite 
nourishment. 

The  new  period  of  Gothic  architecture  must  grow  out  of  that 
which  has  had  a  prior  existence ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Grecian  architecture  sprung  from  the  Egyptian,  the  Eoman  from 
the  Greek,  the  Gothic  from  the  Roman,  &c. 

If  we  make  up  our  minds,  that  to  create  a  new  style,  we  are  to 
close  our  eyes  to  that  which  has  preceded,  and  start  de  novo, 
we  shall  be  most  assuredly  deceived,  and  be  only  retrograding. 

As  a  rule,  men  are  born   alike,  with  certain  faculties,  each 

*  Thomson* 
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faculty  like  a  watch  before  it  is  wound-up  requiring  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  set  in  motion ;  in  short,  a  taste  for,  and  knowledge 
of,  architecture  is  not  born  with  us,  it  is  inoculated  by  education. 
After  having  carefully  examined  numerous  ancient  churches,  I 
find  that  the  proportions  vary;  in  some,  they  are  good;  in  many, 
indijfferent ;  and  in  not  a  few,  bad :  the  latter  caused,  probably, 
by  subsequent  alterations.  For  the  proposed  new  style,  the  best 
only  ought  to  be  retained  and  improved  upon.  The  spire  should 
not  be  like  modern  and  many  mediteval  spires,  of  a  low,  grovel- 
ling nature,  pointing  upwards  with  difficulty  in  a  cramped  man- 
ner, for 

"  Fair  Jerusalem, 

The  Holy  City,  lifted  high  her  towers, 

And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  reared 

Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mpunt 

Of  alabaster,  topped  with  golden  spires."* 

The  spire  should  be,  in  height,  at  least,  as  lofty  as  the  tower ; 
and  if  it  be  a  broach  spire,  it  should  be  still  higher.  Niches, 
containing  images  not  in  keeping  with  the  Protestant  faith,  must 
be  omitted ;  in  several  new  churches  these  have  been  unmean- 
ingly introduced,  without  the  images.  There  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  new  features,  without  servilely  copying,  and  yet  in 
keeping  with  the  reformed  religion.     We  can  forego 

"  "Windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

The  organ,  for  instauce,  could  be  placed  in  a  niche,  or  in  a 
stone,  open  carved  canopy.  The  font,  also,  should  be  more  con- 
veniently placed ;  similar  to  the  position  of  the  font  in  Heme 
Church,  Kent ;  it  stands  beneath  the  tower,  which  is  groined,  and 
is  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  open  both  to  the  nave  and 
aisle ; — and  the  baptistry  in  Luton  Church,  Bedfordshire,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  a  font. 

There  has  been  a  want  of  consistency  and  firmness  on  the  part 
of  our  ecclesiastical  authorities  with  respect  to  church  architec- 
ture, which  has  tended  to  retard  its  progress.  In  Farningham 
Church,  and  other  old  churches  (erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  which,  since  the  Reformation,  have  been  converted  to  the 
Protestant  use),  are  fonts,  having  sculptures  in  relievo  on  their 
sides,  representing  the  so-called  sacraments  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Of  course,  in  Protestant  churches  these  are  inconsis- 
tencies. This  could  have  been  remedied  by  carefully  removing 
the  upper  parts  or  basins  (a  font  being  composed  of  base,  shaft, 
and  basin),  and  preserving  them  in  a  museum  of  national  anti 
quities ;  and  by  Laving  sculptured,  in  lieu  tliereof,  new  basins  of 
proper  architectural  character,  with  suitable  sculptures. 

There  are  three  principal  causes  to  which  I  attribute  the  suc- 
*  Paradise  Regained,  Book  IV* 
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cess  of  the  authors  of  the  Pointed  style — viz.,  first,  their  strict- 
ness in  basing  their  edifices  upon  geometrical  principles ;  secondly, 
the  employment  of  so  comparatively  a  small  quantity  of  mate- 
rials in  producing  edifices  combined  with  strength  and  durability; 
and  thirdly,  the  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  greater  part  of  beautiful 
forms  in  nature,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, in  the  forms  of  flowers,  of  foliage,  of  shrubs,  and  in  those 
assumed  by  the  young  shoots  of  trees,  in  endless  variety,  to  adorn 
even  the  smallest  portions  of  the  framcAVork  thus  constructed. 
After  a  church  has  been  w^ell  proportioned,  the  ornamentation  is 
the  next  important  feature  to  be  treated  of;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  neglect  of  this  branch  of  study  by  architects  since  the 
medisBval  period,  a  certainty  of  success  may  be  insured  in  deve- 
loping the  new  period. 

In  18-15*  I  directed  attention  to  this  subject,  and  stated,  that 
"by  carefully  attending  to  the  dictates  of  Nature,  we  shall  not 
only  be  able  to  copy  its  beautiful  forms  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  also  to  adapt  its  rules  to  art,  and  thereby 
render  artificial  forms  more  natural."  By  thus  proportioning 
flow^ers  and  all  ornamental  parts  used  in  architecture  in  strict 
accordance  with  natural  productions,  we  cannot  be  charged  with 
suggesting  artificial  trammels  for  the  artist ;  for  although  regular 
geometrical  figures  lyroxtortion  spaces  for  flmcers,  foliage,  ci-c, 
still,  when  you  have  filled  in  the  flowers,  &c.,  the  external  lines 
are  removed,  and  thus  no  straight  lines  remain ;  and  to  the 
architect  or  artist  only  is  it  known  that  they  have  been  thus  pro- 
portioned ;  and  in  designing  Gothic  ornaments,  it  will  be  better 
for  the  architect  not  to  copy  his  flowers  or  foliage  from  books, 
but  to  select  symmetrical  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  from  the  fields. 

In  1849  (four  years  afterwards)  Mr.  Pugin  published  a  workf 
on  this  subject :  he  says  that  "  the  ancient  artists  disposed  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  of  which  their  design  was  composed,  into 
geometrical  forms  and  figures ;  and  also  on  visiting  the  studio  of 
Mons.  Durlit,  the  architect  of  Antwei-p  Cathedral,  and  designer 
of  the  new  stalls,  I  was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a 
capital,  cast  in  plaster,  hanging  among  a  variety  of  models, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  fine  work  of  the  13th  century.  On 
asking  if  he  would  allow  me  to  have  a  squeeze  from  it,  he 
readily  consented,  but  at  the  same  time  informed  me,  to  my  great 
surprise,  that  the  foliage  of  which  it  was  composed  had  been 
gathered  from  his  garden,  and  by  him  cast  and  adjusted  in  a 
geometrical  form  round  a  capital  composed  of  pointed  mouldings. 
This  (continues  Mr.  Pugin)  gave  me  an  entirely  new  vieic  of 
medicBval  carving ;  and,  pursuing  the  subject,  I  became  fully 
convinced  that  the  finest  foliage-work  in  the  Gothic  buildings 
were  all  close  approximations  to  nature,  and  that  their  peculiar 

*  The  Natural  System  of  Architecture,  p.  36;  f  Floriate'd  Ornament. 
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cliaracter  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  manner  of  their  arrangement 
and  disposition."  After  this  admission  from  an  eminent  architect, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  advancement  has  taken  place 
in  the  Gothic  style:  the  above  quotation  fully  proves  that  modern 
architects  have  been  taking  squeezes  by  the  hundred,  and  servilely 
copying  art,  but  have  omitted  to  draw  from  the  fountain-head — 
Nature. 

Considerable  attention,  however,  must  be  devoted  to  ornamen- 
tation, and  especially  in  ecclesiastical  edifices :  the  Church 
Building  Societies  should  issue  a  list  of  flowers,  foliage,  &c., 
■svhich  they  are  of  opinion  ought  to  be  used,  and  decide  whether 
they  be  procured  from  the  fields,  garden,  or  the  Continent ;  and 
if  they  were  to  encourage  moulds  to  be  first  made  and  submitted, 
prior  to  being  sculptured  in  stone,  much  might  be  done  towards 
a  reformation.  The  neglect  of  this  beautiful  study  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  corbel  heads,  in  modern  churches,  resemble 
inanimate  masks,  and  the  foliage  is  unnatural,  instead  of  being 
''  petrefacts  of  a  vegetable  life." 

Instructive  lessons  may  be  culled  from  plants,  if  we  will  but 
give  them  attention,  and  meditate  upon  their  wondrous  workings. 
How  clumsy  are  many  of  our  spires,  and  what  labour  is  often 
bestowed  (without  success)  in  piling  up  incongruities ;  and  yet 
with  what  ease  Nature  rears  her  works  I  If  we  examine  atten- 
tively either  the  convolvulus,  the  vine,  the  hop,  the  ivy,  or  the 
common  nettle,  a  gradual  diminishing  (in  size)  of  the  leaves  is 
observable,  as  they  approach  the  ends  of  the  stems ;  in  fact,  a 
repetition  of  parts  upon  a  smaller  scale,  demonstrating  how 
gracefully  spires  can  be  led  upwards  or  tapered,  and  that  the 
same  parts  repeated  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  spire  wdll 
look  beautiful  if  they  be  duly  proportioned  and  diminished. 

The  mediaeval  architects  were  aware  of  this  process  in  the 
works  of  nature :  in  many  of  their  spires  all  the  lucames  are  of 
the  same  design,  being  merely  diminished  in  size,  placed  alter- 
nating, and  their  positions  apart  didy  proportioned.  In  some 
modem  churches  the  lucames  are  too  numerous,  and  therefore 
too  near  together ;  half  their  number,  put  a  greater  distance 
apart,  would  have  appeared  more  graceful. 

The  advancement  of  art  towards  perfection  w^ould  be  hastened 
by  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  national  academy  upon 
liberal  principles,  in  which,  inter  alia,  the  art  of  modelling  and 
scidpturing  (upon  a  large  scale)  natural  ornamentation  for  all 
purposes  ought  to  be  jn'opounded. 

Sculpture  as  at  present  taught  in  the  Royal  Academy  is  of 
little  use  to  architecture ;  it  sends  forth  unsightly  busts,  sleepy 
children,  sighing  youths,  and  naked  figures  in  abundance,  but 
nothing  else. 

A  great  improvement  can  be  eflected  in  the  painted  and  stained 
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glass  windows  ;  the  quarry  lights  in  dwellings  have  been  for 
years  giving  way  to  the  increased  size  and  beauty  of  modern 
glass ;  why  then  are  we  still  to  retain  the  miserably  small  quar- 
ries of  our  ancestors  ?  which  they  used  because  they  could  not 
obtain  any  larger.  We  still  in  practice  "  think  the  curtains  good 
enough  for  the  ark,  and  reserve  the  '  cedar'  for  our  own  habi- 
tations." Still,  modern  window-liglits  (usually  particularly  ugly) 
I  do  not  propose  to  substitute  even  for  the  Gothic  quarries.  "  A 
church  being  erected  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of 
man,  it  should  be  distinguished  from  all  other  buildings  by  its 
solemnity  and  dignity."  These  window-lights,  then,  should  be 
composed  of  glass  of  an  increased  size,  in  beautiful  forms,  con- 
taining decorations  and  texts  drawn  from  scripture  history. 

An  excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  in  the  paving  of  floors 
for  an  improved  series  of  ornamental  encaustic  tiles ;  the  ancient 
ones  can  be  improved  upon,  and  rendered  more  graceful  in 
design. 

The  designs,  both  of  the  new  windows  and  tiles,  should  be 
sanctioned  by  the  clergy. 

We  are  in  a  far  more  favourable  position  with  respect  to 
materials  and  manual  labour  than  our  ancestors  were ;  but  it 
is  the  "headwork"  that  is  deficient,  there  not  having  been  a 
sufficient  demand  and  encouragement  for  it:  the  mediseval 
architect  devoted  his  whole  time*  to  his  glorious  study,  the 
modern  architect  has  too  many  secular  callings.  The  Eoman- 
catholic  architects  have  possessed  advantages  denied  to  others : 
they  have  rich  legacies  to  guide  them — all  the  splendid  produc- 
tions of  the  mediaeval  times ;  these,  to  the  Protestant  architects, 
have  been,  and  are  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  forbidden  fruit. 

The  former  have  a  full  privilege  to  deal  out  their  treasures, 
whilst  the  latter  have  had  to  produce  beauties  out  of  plain 
plastered  walls  and  whitened  ceilings. 

For  the  external  facing  of  city  churches  squared  freestone  is 
the  best  for  appearance  and  durability,  and  Kentish  ragstone  for 
country  churches.  Flint  and  brick  are  better  avoided,  as  the 
former  appears  poverty-stricken  and  the  latter  mean.  Besides, 
brick  is  only  an  artificial  stone,  and  is  therefore  unreal  and  un- 
truthful. 

A  new  period  of  Gothic  architecture  (worthy  of  being  so 
called)  will  not  be  hastened  by  using  terra  cotta  ridge  tiles,  or 
architectural  tiles ;  these  are  suited  for  cockney  villas,  but  not 
fitted  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

It  will  be  found  more  feasible  to  create  a  new  period  of  Gothic 

*  The  same  in  earlier  times :  Aristotle,  Book  I.,  says,  "  the  mathematical  arts 
first  originated  about  Egypt ;  for  there  the  tribe  of  priests  was  permitted  to  be  at 
leisure." 
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architecture  than  a  new  style  altogether,  because  there  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  ruling  similarity  in  the  present  periods,  the 
principal  difference  existing  in  the  details — viz.,  the  mouldings 
and  ornamentation.* 

The  Ecclesiologioal  Society  has  well  remarked,  that  "  the 
student  must  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  marks  laid  down  as 
peculiar  to  one  style  may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  another. 
Thus,  the  toothed  ornament  occurs  first  in  Late  Norman,  and 
extends  to  Decorated ;  the  ball-flower  is  found  in  Early  English  ; 
the  banded  or  filleted  shafts  occur  in  Decorated,  and  even  in 
Perpendicular  work,  as  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Above  all, 
windows  are  so  frequently  inserted  and  altered  that  they  must 
seldom  be  considered  alone  as  certain  proofs  of  the  date  of  the 
building  to  which  they  belong.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  mouldings  peculiar  to  the  styles  is  also  an  indispensable 
acquirement,  since  these  furnish  certain,  and  sometimes  almost 
the  only  indications  of  the  date  to  which  churches  belong." 

There  are  numerous  beautiful  examples  of  decorative  piercings 
and  ornaments  in  ancient  oak  and  metal  mediaeval  works,  which 
have  never  been  executed  in  stone,  but  would  look  remarkably 
well.  The  majority  of  windows  in  our  new  churches  are  ill-pro- 
portioned, and  their  tracery  is  distorted  and  unsightly — they 
have  very  likely  been  strictly  copied ;  but  to  produce  a  new  and 
good  period  of  art  the  best  only  should  be  selected  and  improved 
upon. 

The  quaint  mural  paintings,  sometimes  amounting  to  carica- 
tures (called  fresco  paintings),  wliich  are  repeatedly  being  disco- 
vered in  old  churches  when  removing  whitewash,  offer  suggestions 
for  an  improved  and  beautiful  style  of  polychromatic  decoration. 

The  general  style  of  painting  of  the  mediaeval  architects  has 
not  been  until  recently  sufficiently  understood.  Upon  many 
architectural  remains  are  often  found  painted  the  colours  red, 
blue,  or  yellow,  which  have  a  crude  appearance;  but,  upon  a 
careful  examination,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  red  or  blue,  and 
sometimes  both,  were  simply  the  grounds  for  receiving  gold. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  it  will  be  found,  after  having  con- 
sidered the  preceding  suggestions,  that  it  is  possible  to  create  a 
more  perfect  period  of  mediaeval  architecture  ;  and  that  it  will  be 
admitted  that,  in  servilely  copying  from  the  antique,  some  archi- 
tects have  fallen  into  lamentable  errors;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  bishops  should  consecrate  new  churches  bedizened 
with,  if  classic,  pagan  ornaments,  such  as  the  ox-skull,  Koman 
altars,  and  many  other  unsuitable  objects  ;  and  if  mediaeval,  with 
the  head-dresses  of  mediaeval  kings,  cardinals,  and  monks,  and 
the  heads  of  females  with  the  costume  of  the  wimple  (a  handker- 
*  Hints  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. 
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chief  round  the  neck  and  chin),  and  a  veil  or  a  peculiar  net  con- 
fining the  hair  round  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  the  hair  is 
hraided  in  a  square  plait  on  each  side. 

The  Boman-catholic  church  very  properly  employs  its  own 
head-dresses  and  ornaments,  and  they  are  usually  well  designed 
and  executed ;  it  is,  however,  inconsistent  for  architects  to  adorn 
the  Catholic  or  Protestant  church  with  ornaments  not  in  accord- 
ance with  its  doctrines  and  feelings.  In  most  of  the  new  churches 
these  errors  have  heen  committed;  their  architects  must  either 
possess  an  inconsistent  love  for  the  antique,  or  are  incapable  of 
designing  suitable  decorations. 

There  is  not  any  difficulty  in  the  suitable  adornment  of 
churches ;  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  omit  the  heads  of 
mediaeval  kings,  cardinals,  and  monks,  and  the  head-dresses  of  a 
former  period,  and  have  recourse  to  foliage  and  flowers  geome- 
trically symbolized  and  expressed. 

The  attention  which  many  of  the  clergy  are  giving  to  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  will  tend  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
abuses  enumerated ;  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  each  flower 
and  ornamentation  should  be  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
clergy  prior  to  adoption. 


Memoirs  of  the  Coriioration  of  Bedford.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society,  held  at  Bedford,  October  20th, 
1852.     By  James  Wyatt,  Esq. 

Few  civil  institutions  can  boast  of  so  undisputed  a  claim  to 
antiquity  as  the  Corporations  of  England  ;  if  they  do  not  possess 
a  particularly  romantic  or  chivalrous  reputation,  yet  at  all  events 
their  court-rolls  can  show  that  in  many  cases  the  municipal 
power  has  been  the  staff  on  which  the  whole  local  community 
lias  securely  leaned.  The  province  of  a  town- council  is  a 
peaceful  one,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  '^  Peace  hath  her 
victories  not  less  renovmed  than  war." 

We  have  had  some  clever  arguments  upon  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  town,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Camden's  version  is  the  correct  one — viz.,  BebAt)|fO]t&  (Bedanford) 
"  Fortress  on  the  Ford :"  for,  from  a  very  early  period  a  strongly 
fortified  castle  stood  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  (as  Mr. 
Hurst's  interesting  paper  clearly  proves).  That  such  was  the 
supposed  derivation  of  the  name  700  years  ago,  I  think  I  can 
give  some  evidence.  The  first  seal  of  the  corporation  has  on  it 
a  fortress,  and  a  powerful  one;  it  is  the  chief  object  on  the  seal, 
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which  is,  no  doubt,  contemporaneous  with  the  first  charter.  This 
feature  in  the  borough  arms  was  subsequently  confirmed  on  the 
herakl's  visitation  by  Harryatt,  Chirencieux  king  of  arms,  who 
certified  that  the  ancient  shiekl  of  the  borough  was  blazoned 
with  a  castle.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  British 
fortress  at  this  place.  The  Saxon  chronicle  shows  that  Cudwolf, 
after  defeating  the  Britons  at  Bedford,  fortified  it  more  thoroughly. 
And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chapel  or  bede-house, 
from  which  some  persons  suppose  the  name  was  derived  (Bede- 
ford),  was  not  in  existence  until  centuries  after  the  incident  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.  Thus  much  for  the  «a;/ie,  we  will 
now  notice  the  early  government  of  the  town. 

When  this  island  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  land  was  parcelled  out  among  the  followers  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  led  them  to  the  conquest.  This  territorial  mono- 
poly, which  rendei'ed  the  Saxon  constitution  a  complete  military 
oligarchy,  was  originally  kept  within  bounds  by  the  rude  laws  of 
equality,  which  the  conquerors  had  imported  from  their  native 
forests.  But  it  did  not  long  remain  within  these  primitive  bar- 
riers :  the  great  proprietors  having  always  the  sword  in  their 
hands,  became  inured  to  a  life  of  turbulence ;  and  feeling  the 
power  which  they  possessed,  soon  succeeded  in  riveting  the 
chain  of  dependence  upon  the  inferior  orders  of  society.  This 
distinction  between  noble  and  base  blood  now  became  indelible ; 
and  if  a  plebeian  acquired  wealth,  he  was  not  only  refused  ad- 
mittance into  these  privileged  ranks,  but  ran  the  risk  of  being 
plundered  and  oppressed.  The  country  swarmed  on  every  side 
with  bands  of  mercenaries,  who,  being  paid  and  protected  by  a 
baron,  pillaged  the  goods  of  the  peoj)le,  and  set  all  legal  authority 
at  defiance.  Hence  it  became  impossible  for  those  who  engaged 
in  traffic  to  carry  on  intercourse  with  their  distant  neighbours ; 
and  hence  a  sudden  check  was  put  to  the  emulation  and  genius 
of  man,  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  will  naturally  incline  him 
to  the  acquisition  of  gain.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  or  burghs 
were  at  length  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  place  themselves  under 
the  patronage  of  a  superior  chieftain  or  noble,  for  the  security  of 
their  persons  and  the  safety  of  their  wares,  and  in  return  they 
agreed  to  pay  him  a  certain  annual  sum,  in  the  nature  of  rent,  and 
to  perform  other  stipulated  services.  As  trade  increased  and 
traffic  was  an  object  of  more  general  pursuit,  it  became  the 
interest  of  the  patron  to  defend  his  new  vassals  against  aggression 
and  outrage,  for  which  purpose  our  Saxon  cities  and  towns  were 
fortified,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  fenced  and  protected  by  some 
enclosure,  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  wall,  but  more  generally 
by  a  bank  or  staked  ditch.  To  this  device  we  are  indebted  for 
the  term  borough,  which,  according  to  Saxon  etymologists,  signifies 
a  place  of  safety,  protection,  and  privilege — from  hargh,  a  fortified 
VOL.  III.  M 
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or  enclosed  city  or  town.  Of  the  internal  condition  of  these  towns 
or  hurghs,  preceding  the  reign  of  Alfred,  we  possess  no  accurate 
information.  The  early  historians  speak  of  them  as  small  and 
poor  places,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  1o\y  and  dependent  trades- 
men who  had  not  yet  formed  themselves  into  a  political  com- 
munity. But  from  that  period  they  began  gradually  to  improve.* 
The  earlier  monarchs  fortified  some  of  the  principal  towns  for  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  erected  them  into  boroughs, 
giving  the  burgesses  licenses  to  trade,  for  which  privilege  they 
paid  certain  rents,  tolls,  and  customs.  This  w^as  the  case  wdth 
Bedford  at  a  later  period — after  the  Norman  conquest — but  under 
the  Saxon  monarchy  this  borough  assumed  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence and  importance.  It  happened  frequently,  during  that 
period,  that,  while  the  king  and  his  earls,  with  the  forces  of  the 
counties,  were  not  able  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the 
Danish  invaders,  a  town  singly  drove  a  powerful  army  from  its 
gates,  and  the  townsmen  sometimes  issued  forth  and  defeated  the 
enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  ''Saxon  Chronicle"  furnishes 
many  examples.  In  855,  the  townsmen  of  Rochester  made  a 
brave  defence  against  the  Danes,  till  they  were  relieved  by  Alfred. 
In  921,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred,  the 
Danes  attempted  to  sack  the  town  of  Bedford,  but  the  inhabitants 
turned  out  and  defeated  them.  At  this  time,  the  people  in  many 
towns  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Danes  revolted  from  them, 
and  acted  as  pre-corporate  bodies.  The  "  Saxon  Chronicle"  tells 
us,  under  the  year  018,  many  of  these  towns  sought  the  king  to 
take  the  command  of  their  military  resources.  It  states  that — 
"  Thurcytel  the  eorl  sought  king  Edward  to  be  his  lord,  and  all 
the  lioldas  and  almost  all  the  chief  men  who  owed  obedience  to 
Bedford,  and  also  many  of  those  who  OAved  obedience  to  North- 
ampton." In  the  year  following,  "  those  who  owed  obedience  to 
Bedford"  are  called  burgtvard  (burgesses).  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  at  this  early  period  there  was  a  very  compact  and 
important  municipal  institution  at  Bedford.  It  appears  that  the 
burgesses,  although  they  displayed  their  military  skill  and  bravery 
by  so  gallantly  defending  their  own  hearths  and  altars,  yet 
Avere  not  liable  to  be  called  out  of  their  own  walls  to  fight,  even 
when  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  by  a  successful 
invader,  and  the  power  of  the  monarch  over  them  was  very 
limited. t  This  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  municipal  institu- 
tions show  that  they  were  derived  from  Roman  examples,  and 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  in  some  cases,  that  they  were 
established  by  the  Romans,  and  continued  under  the  precise 
Roman  form  until  subsequently  guaranteed  or  modified  by  king's 
charter.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wright,^  who  says, 
after  noticing  some  incidents  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
*  Lewis  Turner.  f  Wright.  |  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon. 
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Roman  forms  and  Roman  principles — "  And  we  trace  still  more 
distinctly  almost  every  municipal  right  and  municipal  power 
which  were  at  a  later  period  guaranteed  by  royal  or  other  cliarter, 
and  which,  by  comparison  with  the  privileges  and  government  of 
corporate  towns  in  France,  and  Italy,  and  elsewhere  on  tlie  con- 
tinent, w^e  know  to  have  been  derived  from  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  Romans.  From  these  circumstances  we  are  justified 
in  concluding,  that  our  municipal  corporations  were  not  the 
creations  of  royal  will  in  Norman  times,  but  that  they  existed  in 
a  perfect  form  throughout  the  Saxon  period.  By  these  consi- 
derations, also,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  better  the  entries 
relating  to  the  towns  in  Domesday  Book." 

When  William  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  placed  many 
of  the  English  boroughs  on  nearly  the  same  footing,  in  point  of 
privilege  and  immunity,  with  the  incorporated  tovv^ns  of  France. 
He  altered  the  method  of  trading  in  them  by  the  removal  of 
restrictions  which  had  rendered  them  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  a  patron,  and  contrived  by  many  useful  regulations  to  sti- 
mulate the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  In  his  charters  he 
appointed  a  select  number  of  burgesses  to  represent  the  whole, 
and  to  them  he  delegated  the  power  of  framing  bye-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  borough,  and  transacting  the  business  of  the 
community.     Hence  arose  the  title  of  corporation.* 

The  town  of  Bedford  enjoyed  certain  of  these  privileges  from 
the  earliest  period,  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II. 
that  the  first  written  charter  was  granted.  It  is  evident  that  his 
majesty  was  desirous  of  conferring  a  distinguished  favour  upon 
this  town,  for  he  gave  it  a  charter  containing  the  same  privileges 
as  that  which  he  had  given  to  Oxford ;  and  from  that  period  up 
to  the  16th  of  Charles  II.  (the  date  of  the  latest  charter),  Bedford 
and  Oxford  were  classed  together.  It  was  especially  so  intended 
by  Henry  II.,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  extract  from  his  charter  : — 
"  And  if  any  doubt  or  dispute  shall  arise  in  judgment  of  what  they 
(the  burgesses)  ought  to  do,  they  shall  send  their  messengers  to 
Oxford,  and  what  the  citizens  of  Oxford  shall  herein  adjudge, 
that  without  doubt  confirmed,  ratified,  and  certain,  they  slnill 
have  and  do.  And  we  prohibit  them  from  pleading  without  the 
borough  of  Bedford  concerning  anything  whereof  they  are  chal- 
lenged, but  that  concerning  whatsoever  thing  they  are  put  in  plea 
they  shall  be  alloY>^ed  to  acquit  themselves  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  our  citizens  of  Oxford ;  and  this  in  Bedford  and 
not  elsewhere,  because  they  and  the  citizens  of  Oxford  are  of  one 
and  the  same  custom,  and  law,  and  liberty."  This  charter  con- 
ferred valuable  and  exclusive  privileges,  and  also  confirmed  the 
guild-merchant,  with  all  its  liberties  and  customs,  "  so  that  no 
person  who  was  not  of  that  guild  should  traffic  with  them  in  city, 

*  Turner. 
M  2 
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or  "borough,  or  town,  or  in  free  places."  The  burgesses  were  to 
be,  says  the  charter,  "  Quit  of  toll,  and  pontage,  and  stallage,  and 
lastage,  and  passage,  and  of  assorts,  and  of  all  other  customs 
throughout  England  and  Normandy,  by  earth  and  by  water,  by 
sea-beach,  biland  and  bistrand,  and  that  they  have  all  other  their 
customs  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  and  their  liberties  and 
laws  which  they  have  in  common  with  our  citizens  of  Oxford,  and 
may  traffic  with  them  in  common  within  London  and  without,  and 
in  all  other  places."  In  fact,  the  burgesses  of  Bedford  at  that  time 
were  a  privileged  and  enviable  class  in  the  estimation  of  their 
contemporaries ;  they  enjoyed  a  perfect  immunity  from  taxation 
of  certain  kinds,  and  were  allowed  to  take  their  goods  to  other 
boroughs,  and  pitch  them  for  sale  without  paying  toll  of  any 
kind.  The  king  gave  up  all  his  pecuniary  and  other  claims,  which 
had  heretofore  been  made  upon  the  town,  and  reserved  to  him- 
self only  the  fee-farm  rent  of  46L  per  annum. 

The  charter  of  Henry  was  confirmed  by  Richard  I.,  who  gave 
the  burgesses  additional  privileges,  on  the  12th  November,  1189. 
This  charter  says,  after  reciting  the  early  grant,  ^'  wherefore  we 
will  and  firmly  command  that  our  aforesaid  burgesses  of  Bedford 
do  have  and  hold  their  aforesaid  liberties,  and  laws,  and  customs, 
and  tenures  as  well  and  peaceably,  freely  and  quietly,  fully  and 
honourably  with  soc  and  sac,*  and  thol  and  theam  and  infange- 
netheif,t  with  all  other  their  liberties  and  free  customs,  and  free 
customs  and  acquittances,  as  they  ever  held  them,  most  freely 
best  and  entirely  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  our  father." 

The  charter  was  not  disturbed  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  but 
we  find  that  the  good  burgesses  were  called  upon  to  bear  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  expense  attending  the  attack  on  the 
castle,  and  frequently  suffered  much  from  the  free  conduct^f  the 
soldiery.  When  the  celebrated  siege  was  raised  by  the  king 
against  some  of  the  rebeUious  barons,  who  had  taken  up  friendly 
quarters  there,  the  borough  of  Bedford  assisted  the  king's  forces, 
and  granted  him  an  aid  of  J  01.  But  after  the  siege,  some  of  the 
burgesses  were  found  in  the  castle,  having  taken  part  in  its  defence, 
and  the  king  thereupon  fined  them  20L  Later  in  this  reign 
(a.d.  1215),  when  the  confederate  barons  had  sworn  not  to  separate 
until  the  king  had  pledged  himself  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
nation,  they  assembled  in  great  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ox- 
ford, where  the  court  was  then  held,  and  advanced  to  Bedford,  where 
they  were  well  received  by  the  corporation,  a  change  of  opinion 
having  come  over  this  body  concerning  the  character  of  the  king. 
The  barons  afterwards  marched  to  Ware,  and  there  received  the 

*  The  power  of  holding  a  court  to  hear  pleas,  and  impose  fines  and  penalties  on 
transgression. 

t  Power  to  try  any  thief  taken  within  their  jurisdiction. 
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friendly  assurances  of  the  citizens  of  London.*  This  caused 
them  at  once  to  decide  what  course  to  take,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Magna  Gharta  was  extorted  from  the  perfidious 
monarch. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  castle  of  Bedford  was  besieged 
by  the  king,  who  required  many  pickaxes  and  ropes  to  work  the 
battering  engines.  The  corporation  supplied  his  majesty's  forces 
with  as  many  of  these  articles  as  they  could  procure,  but  they 
were  not  sufficient.  A  royal  order  was  thereupon  sent  to  London 
for  the  necessary  articles,  and  writs  were  directed  even  to  the 
sheriffs  of  Dorsetshire  and  other  counties,  ordering  them  to  send 
ropes,  pickaxes,  &c.,  to  the  king  without  delay.f 

The  next  historical  notice  which  has  presented  itself  to  us  is 
a  bare  memorandum  given  in  most  of  the  local  histories  of  a 
grand  tournament  held  in  this  borough  in  the  year  1285.  There 
is  no  detailed  account  of  this  spectacle,  but  we  may  be  tolerably 
sure  that  if  the  corporation  took  any  part  beside  looking  on,  it 
was  by  proxy.  Probably  the  knights  from  a  distance  provided 
the  fighting,  and  the  corporation  provided  the  feasting,  for  the  day. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  real  size  of  the 
town  at  this  period,  and  some  persons  incline  to  the  belief  that 
Bedford  was  larger  than  at  the  present  time.  In  an  ancient 
original  ''  Map  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  part  of  Ireland 
and  the  Isles,"  on  vellum,  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gough,  in  which  the  large  churches  and  spires  (which  were  then 
uncommon)  are  particularly  distinguished,  Bedford  appears  as  a 
considerable  town,  with  a  large  church  and  a  spire.  This  map 
is  proved  to  be  older  than  the  year  1290,  and  may  be  fifty  years 
older  than  that  date.]:  Considerable  in  size  it  might  have  been, 
but  no  antiquarians  on  the  spot  believe  that  it  was  half  the  size 
of  the  Bedford  of  our  day.  The  old  boundaries  on  all  sides  are 
tolerably  well  known. 

In  the  year  1340,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  a  ninth 
of  all  possessions  was  granted  to  the  king,  then  invading  France — - 
viz.,  the  ninth  lamb,  the  ninth  fleece,  and  the  ninth  sheaf;  and 
of  cities  or  boroughs  the  ninth  part  of  their  goods  and  chattels — 
eight  2>ounds  only  were  returned  by  the  corporation  of  this 
borough. §  This  was  thought  too  little,  and  a  fresh  set  of  com- 
missioners was  appointed  on  oath.  The  result  is  not  recorded. 
The  king  appears  to  have  rather  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
returns  of  the  corporation,  and  to  have  considered  that  the  bur- 
gesses enjoyed  too  many  privileges,  and  paid  too  little  towards 
the  revenue.     We  find   that  the  mayor  and   commonalty  w^ere 

*  Turner's  History  of  Hertford. 

f  Hudson  Turner's  Domestic  Architecture. 

I  Parry's  lUuBtrations  of  Bedfordshire*  §  Nonariun  Inquisitiones. 
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summoned  to  show  by  what  right  they  held  all  their  privileges 
and  their  guild  of  merchants,  so  that  none  who  were  not  free  of 
this  could  exercise  any  merchandise  among  them.  They  answered 
by  their  attorney,  Ambrose  de  Chauveston,  that  they  held  them 
from  time  immemorial,  and  that  King  Richard  I.  had  confirmed 
all  the  donations  of  King  Henry  his  father.  They  offered  to 
the  king  a  fine  of  eight  marks  (the  best  mode  of  getting  out  of 
a  difficulty  in  those  days).  It  appeared  also  that  the  mayor  and 
the  two  coroners  had  very  coolly  been  taking  upon  themselves  to 
hang  some  thieves,  which  v/as  considered  an  infringement  of  the 
king's  crown  and  dignity ;  and  the  coronership  was  thereupon 
taken  away,  because  it  was  said  that  the  office  of  coroner  respected 
only  the  king's  crown  and  sovereignty,  and  that  no  one  could  be 
appointed  to  it  without  his  consent,  and  that  they  had  unad- 
visedly used  their  authority.* 

Good  service  was  rendered  to  King  Richard  II.  by  the  burgesses 
of  Bedford,  and  in  consideration  of  this  his  majesty,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  their  municipal  privileges, 
and  granted  others.  He  graciously  acknowledged  his  obligations 
to  Bedford  in  the  following  words : — 

"  And  we,  considering  the  good  demeanour  of  our  beloved  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  of  our  town  of  Bedford,  who  have  manfully 
resisted  the  malefactors  of  certain  comities  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land late  insurgents  against  our  peace,  and  to  the  hurt  of  our 
royal  majesty,  of  our  especial  grace  ratifying  and  approving  the 
grants  and  liberties  aforesaid,  and  all  and  singular  the  things 
contained  in  the  said  charters,  grant  and  confirm  them  for  us  and 
our  heirs,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  now  burgesses  of  the  same 
town  of  Bedford  and  their  heirs  and  successors  burgesses  of  the 
toAvn  aforesaid,  as  the  charters  aforesaid  reasonably  testify." 

He  also  granted  a  Court  of  Pleas  for  Bedford,  adding  a  special 
privilege  with  reference  to  the  serving  on  juries,  that  they  should 
*'  be  not  put  with  strangers  on  any  assize  juries  or  inquests ;" 
and  further  that  they  should  not  be  convicted  by  strangers,  but 
only  by  their  co-burgesses.  A  right  was  given  to  the  mayor  and 
bailiff's  to  make  execution  of  recoveries  or  recognisances  in  the 
same  manner  as  allowed  to  the  city  of  London.  A  general 
exemption  from  toll  in  other  places  was  also  given  to  them,  but 
directions  were  added  that  no  one  who  was  not  of  their  guild 
should  sell  any  wines  or  merchandise,  &c.,  at  Bedford,  in  retail. 
They  were  relieved  of  a  dismal  duty  by  the  next  provision  of  the 
charter — they  and  their  heii's  were  to  be  quit  of  giving  money 
for  murder  within  the  borough.  We  have  just  had  proof  of  the 
burgesses  of  Bedford  having  loyally  taken  up  arms  to  show 
against  the  king's  enemies ;  but  one  would  suppose  these  peace- 
able  persons  had  suddenly  grown  fierce  and  sanguinary ;  if  so, 
*  riacita  de  Quo  AVarranto. 
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then  the  next  proviso  in  the  charter  was  a  wise  one  on  the  part 
of  the  king.  He  thought  probahiy  that,  although  they  had  been 
useful  to  him  so  far,  it  was  time  they  returned  to  their  shops  and 
merchandise;  that  whatever  occurred  in  the  provinces,  "there 
should  he  peace  at  home ;"  accordingly,  in  quaint  and  decisive 
terms,  he  says,  "  and  that  none  of  them  shall  make  duel !" 

He  gave  them  the  power  of  holding  a  View  of  Frank-pledge. 
This  View  of  Frank-pledge  w^as  a  court  held  at  stated  periods 
by  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  that  the  freemen  of  the  country  might 
be  bound  to  their  allegiance  by  the  pledges  of  their  neighbours, 
and  thus  immediately  formed  upon  any  accusation  being  preferred 
against  them.  Coke  says,  every  free-born  man  at  the  age  of  14, 
except  rehgious  persons,  knights  and  their  eldest  sons,  was 
called  upon  to  attend  these  courts,  and  there  give  security  for 
his  truth  and  behaviour  to  the  king  and  his  subjects,  or  to  be 
imprisoned,  so  that  neighbours  usually  became  bound  for  each 
other,  and  thus  were  responsible  for  their  mutual  appearance  on 
any  transgressions  having  been  committed;  and  in  the  event  of 
their  not  being  found,  the  charge  was  answered  by  the  pledges  of 
the  accused.  Where  separate  jurisdictions  existed,  as  in  boroughs 
and  manors,  separate  Views  of  Frank-pledge  were  held.  By  the 
statute  law  every  man  now  answers  for  himself  in  criminal  cases, 
so  that  the  View  of  Frank-pledge  has  virtually  ceased  in  boroughs 
and  counties.  In  places  where  there  are  manors  it  has  merged 
into  the  Court  Leet.  According  to  ancient  law,  every  liberty 
which  had  a  View  of  Frank-pledge  ought  to  have  a  public  tum- 
brel— the  ducking  or  cucking-stool,  for  the  correction  and  cool- 
ing of  scolds  and  unquiet  women.*  Whether  it  v/as  that  in 
Bedford  the  ladies  were  so  mild  and  good  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  this  moderator  of  the  tongue,  or  that  the  ladies  rose  in 
a  body  to  put  it  down,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  certainly  the 
tumbrel  has  been  abolished  in  Bedford  a  long  time.  It  is  said 
to  have  occupied  that  portion  of  the  Fligh- street  which  is  now 
reigned  over  by  the  pump — to  this  day  called  the  "pillory  pump.'* 

Henry  IV.  confirmed  and  ratified  the  charters  granted  by  his 
predecessors. 

Henry  VI.  confirmed  the  charters,  but  of  him  the  burgesses 
determined  to  have  something  more  than  an  "inspeximus."  The 
A6l.  fee  farm  rent  which  had  been  paid  annuaJly  to  the  king  they 
grudged.  Accordingly  they  prayed  the  king  to  remit  part  of  it. 
They  stated  very  dolorously  (and  we  are  inclined  to  think  they 
Very  much  over-coloured  the  case)  that  the  town  had  very  lately 
come  into  such  excessive  decay  and  ruin,  on  account  of  the  great 
burthens  and  the  paucity  of  the  inhabitants,  that  this  sum  could 
not  be  levied,  and  the  other  burthens  of  the  town  supported, 
without  causing  injuries  and  extortions  to  the  men  inhabiting  the 
*  Rees's  Cyclopaedia. 
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town,  and  others  of  the  country  coming  to  the  same,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  two  baihfts  annually  elected !  and  thus  the 
town,  unless  support  and  relief  were  provided  by  the  king  for  the 
same,  would  most  probably  in  a  short  time  be  destroyed !  A 
more  pitiful  catalogue  of  grievances,  with  the  possibility  of  two 
innocent  bailiffs  being  annually  elected  only  for  destruction,  and 
the  town  itself  being  destroyed,  was  never  heard  of.  But  then 
comes  a  bit  of  special  pleading  in  the  petition,  which  makes  us 
very  much  doubt  the  fonner  terrible  complaint.  The  corporation 
added  that  "never  since  the  time  when  the  said  town  was  let  at 
fee  farm  has  any  certain  rent  or  certain  farm  of  monies  been  had, 
to  be  received  or  levied  except  25  pounds,  11  shillings,  and  10 
pence  halfpenny  farthing  proceeding .  from  certain  tenements  in 
the  said  town  contained  and  specified  in  a  certain  census  thereof 
completed  in  the  6th  and  7th  years  of  King  Edward  III.  after 
the  Conquest,  of  which  same  tenements  in  the  same  census  so 
specified  100  messuages  lately  well-built  and  inhabited  are  now 
so  wasted  and  destroyed  that  no  house  now  remains  there  in 
existence,  except  only  the  100  tofts  containing  the  soil  or  ground 
where  the  same  messuages  stood;  so  that  nothing  of  the  14L 
9s.  Q^d.  late  proceeding  from  the  said  messuages  and  parcel  of 
the  said  251.  lis.  lO^d.  can  be  levied  nor  raised;  and  180  other 
messuages  in  the  same  town  of  the  same  tenements  contained  in 
the  said  census  still  in  some  degree  built,  are  not  inhabited  but 
left  desolate,  so  that  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  courts,  tolls, 
and  customs  of  the  markets  and  fairs  of  the  same  town  are  now 
worth  (one  year  with  another)  20s.  and  4cZ.  only.  And  that  there 
is  a  certain  new  bridge  erected  at  the  town  of  Barford  near  the 
town  of  Bedford,  leading  across  the  water  of  the  Ouse  to  tlie 
said  town  of  Barford,  over  which  bridge  there  is  so  great  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  other  market  towns  in  the  country,  of  people 
who  used  to  come  to  the  said  town  of  Bedford  and  flock  to  that 
water  to  pass  over  that,  as  well  strays  as  chattels  waived,  and 
chattels  of  felons,  fugitives,  and  outlaws,  tolls  and  customs  which 
ought  to  be  received  there  by  the  same  mayor  and  commonalty — 
and  also  the  concourses  of  the  people  aforesaid  accustomed  there 
to  assemble  almost  entirely  and  long  since  have  been  withdrawn 
and  eloigned."*  The  burgesses  then  went  on  to  state  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  then  inhabiting  the  town,  unless  the 
king  remitted  the  rent.  Were  disposed  to  remove  from  thence  very 
shortly,  and  that  the  burgesses  and' commonalty,  beyond  the 
other  burthens  necessary,  they  could  not  undergo  and  pay  more 
than  20^.  without  their  final  destruction  and  the  desolation  of 
their  town  for  ever.  This  touching  appeal  had  the  desired  efiect, 
for  the  king  relieved  the  town  of  22l.  per  annum  rent  for  (50 
years. 

*  Charter  of  King  Henry  VI, 
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Edward  IV.  confirmed  the  charters.  It  appears  that  in  this 
reign  (in  1471)  a  grant  of  20?.  a  year,  out  of  this  Bedford  fee- 
farm  rent,  was  made  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  payahle  in  equal 
payments  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.*  This  was  the  duke  of 
whom  Warwick  is  reputed  to  have  said,  "Welcome,  sweet  Clarence, 
my  daughter  shall  be  thine;"  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  called 
him  a  "  passing  traitor,  perjured  and  unjust."  It  would  seem 
that  this  grant  of  a  moiety  of  the  fee-farm  rent  of  Bedford  took 
place  after  the  reconciliation  of  the  king  with  Clarence,  his 
brother.  The  duke  was  not,  however,  destined  to  enjoy  this  or 
any  other  earthly  privilege  long;  for  his  brother  Gloucester, 
seeing  that  he  was  one  in  Ids  way  to  the  throne,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  removing  him.  Shakspeare  makes  him  utter  this 
sardonic  speech  : 

"  Simple,  plain  Clarence  !  I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  Heaven, 
If  Heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands" — 

— a  resolution  that  was  followed  by  Clarence  being  stabbed  by 
hired  ruffians,  and  thrown  into  the  butt  of  malmsey. 

Henry  VII.  confirmed  the  charters.  The  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration again  made  application  about  the  fee-farm  rent,  complaining 
of  their  poverty,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  2(jI.  remitted  alto- 
gether, a  proof  of  their  ability  as  pleaders. 

Henry  VIII.  confirmed  the  charters. 

Edward  VL,  upon  the  petition  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  burgesses, 
and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  granted  letters  patent 
for  erecting  and  establishing  a  free  and  perpetual  grammar-school, 
for  the  "  education  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in  gram- 
mar, literature,  and  good  manners ;"  but  the  letters  patent  w^ere 
put  into  the  corporation-chest,  and  not  acted  upon,  either  in  this 
or  the  succeeding  reign. 

Queen  Mary  confirmed  the  corporation  charters,  as  did  also 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  this  latter  queen's  reign  occurred  a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  most  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous to  this  borough.  William  Harpur,  a  poor  lad  from  Bed- 
ford, had' been  very  prosperous,  and  at  length  became  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  Being  desirous  of  evincing  his  gratitude  for  his 
good  fortune,  he  conveyed  to  the  corporation  of  Bedford  certain 
estates  in  London  and  Bedford,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the 
grammar-school  (founded  by  the  letters  patent  just  referred  to), 
supporting  a  hospital  for  poor  children,  and  providing  marriage 
portions  for  poor  maidens  ;  with  a  proviso  that  if  any  surplus 
should  accrue  after  all  these  had  been  satisfied,  then  that  such 
should  be  given  in  alms  to  the  poor.  At  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  of  gift,  the  property  realized  20L  per  annum, 

*  Rymer's  Fcedera. 
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or  less;  but  now  it  realizes  about  13,000/.  per  annum,  and  sup- 
ports all  those  educational  and  eleemosynary  establislmients  so 
well  known.  For  many  years  the  corporation  had  the  entire 
management  of  this  charity  :  now  they  are  co-trustees  with 
persons  elected. 

King  James  I.  confirmed  all  the  charters.  Soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  it  was  reported  that  the 
king  was  stabbed  Avith  a  poisoned  knife,  at  Woking  in  Surrey, 
whilst  hunting.  Some  writers,  of  more  than  ordinary  depth,  tell 
us  very  gravely  tliat  this  rumour  was  contrived  by  tlie  courtiers 
to  accelerate  the  supplies,  which,  having  met  with  some  little 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  cheerfully  granted  by 
that  assembly  in  the  moment  of  their  exultation  caused  by  the 
news  of  the  king's  safety.*  At  this  period  Henry  Grey,  5th  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  resided  at 
Wrest  Park,  and  upon  receiving  news  of  the  falsity  of  the  report,  he 
took  great  pains  to  have  it  formally  proclaimed  by  the  Mayor  of 
Bedford,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. f 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Bedford  seems  to  have  had  a  difficult 
part  to  play.  With  a  Roundhead  general  living  on  one  side  of 
the  town  (Sir  Samuel  Luke,  of  Cople),  and  a  Royalist  on  the 
other  (Sir  Lewis  Dives,  of  Bromham),  and  continual  skirmishing 
going  on,  the  poor  burgesses  must  have  been  sorely  put  to  their 
wits'-end.  Take  tliem  generally,  they  appear  to  have  inclined  to 
the  Puritan  party,  for  it  was  said — "  King  Charles  had  few  friends 
in  Bedford."  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  for  many  years  the 
borough,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  corporation,  returned  as  their 
members  to  parliament  one  of  the  St.  John  family,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Luke. 

The  Society  of  Anticjuaries  possesses  a  curious  volume  of 
manuscripts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Milton,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  his  friend,  Thomas  Ellwood.  From  the  latter  it  passed  to 
Wyeth,  who  died  leaving  a  widow,  who  married  a  Mr.  J.  Nicholls, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  more  than  a  century 
since.  At  his  death,  the  book  was  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  The  manuscripts  consist  of  a  number  of  letters 
and  addresses  forwarded  to  Oliver  Cromwell  after  the  last  rout  of 
the  Royalists.  One  of  these  is  signed  by  the  people  of  Bedford 
and  the  neighbourhood ;  and  among  the  signatures  is  that  of 
John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

In  October,  1613,  the  king  sent  Prince  Rupert  with  a  strong 
party  of  horse  and  foot,  who  took  the  town,  which  was  occupied 
as  a  strong  quarter  by  the  enemy. t  From  another  source  we 
learn  that  Sir  liCwis  Dives  came  with  troops,  and  took  Sir  John 
Norris  and  other  Parliamentary  officers  prisoners. §  Another 
writer  says  that  it  was  done  in  this  manner ; — Colonel  Urrey,  who 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations.  f  Talbot  Papers.  ;  Parry.  g  Heath; 
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revolted  from  the  Parliament,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  with  a  great 
party  of  horse,  entered  Bedford,  took  Sir  John  Norris  and  others 
prisoners  there,  and  routed  three  hundred  of  their  horse,  and 
sufficiently  plundered  the  towai  and  other  parts  of  that  county.* 
A  petition  was  sent  from  the  burgesses  of  Bedford,  complaining 
of  the  unruliness  of  the  soldiers  there,  taking  horses  in  market 
from  the  country  people,  and  then  making  them  redeem  them 
again  for  money ;  and  particularly  against  one  Captain  Crawford. f 
Soon  after  this  Colonel  Montague,  wdtli  some  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  entered  Bedford  by  a  feint,  under  a  pretence  of 
their  being  the  Royal  army  under  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  took 
away  some  money  and  horses  intended  for  the  king's  use. 
Imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  his  worship  the  mayor  at  these 
proceedings !  It  is  quite  certain  he  and  his  municipal  associates 
were  very  glad  when  the  business  was  all  over ;  and  although 
they  countenanced  the  Puritan  supremacy  at  the  time,  they  were 
afterwards  quite  willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  and 
ask  him  for  an  addition  to  their  charter.  He  confirmed  the 
charters,  but  firmly  enjoined  that  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  burgesses, 
recorder,  town-clerk,  and  all  officers,  ministers,  and  justices  of 
the  tovv'n  of  Bedford,  before  being  admitted  to  their  offices,  should 
take  the  oath  of  obedience,  as  Vv^ell  as  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
upon  the  Holy  Gospels.  And  he  further  directed,  that  no 
recorder  or  tow^n-clerk,  henceforth  to  be  elected,  should  enter 
upon  his  office  before  he  had  been  approved  of  by  his  majesty  or 
his  successors — a  very  significant  provision  after  his  experiences. 
The  king  finding  that  the  country  party,  who  strenuously  opposed 
his  measures,  had  established  an  interest  in  the  chief  cities  and 
boroughs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  resolved  to  have  their  charters 
surrendered,  in  order  that  he  might  impose  certain  conditions. 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  they  w^ere  "invited  and  prevailed  on  to 
demonstrate  their  loyalty  hy  this  measure ;  and  it  was  done  by 
the  court,  which  granted  new  ones,  modelled  as  it  thought  fit,  to 
free  itself  from  the  trammels  of  a  troublesome  Parliament  for  the 
future."  With  this  view,  when  the  burgesses  of  Bedford  pre- 
sented their  charter,  the  condition  alluded  to  (concerning  the 
recorder  and  town-clerk)  w^as  imposed;  but  it  does  not  aj^pear 
that  the  king  wished  to  curtail  the  privileges  in  any  other 
way ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  old  ones  were  confirmed,  and 
certain  new  ones  were  added.  This  is  the  last  charter  the 
borough  of  Bedford  received,  and  under  its  regulations  the  local 
government  has  been  carried  on  to  the  present  time.  It  w^as  in 
this  reign  the  silver-gilt  mace,  which  is  borne  before  the  mayor, 
was  presented  to  the  corporation. 

There  is  a  document  in  the  British  Museum,  written  by  John 
Aubrey,!  giving  a  very  marvellous  account  of  a  certain  Captain 

*  Whitelocke.  f  Parliamentary  Journals.  |  Laursdownc  MSS. 
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Carlo  Fantom,  a  captain  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  This  Fantom  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  as  a  linguist, 
being  able,  it  is  said,  to  speak  fluently  thirteen  languages.  He 
had  also  the  reputation  of  being  what  in  those  times  was  called  a 
*'  hard-man,"  or,  in  other  words,  proof  against  bullets.  Aubrey's 
version  of  one  of  these  tales  is  as  follows  : — "  Sir  Kobert  Pye  was 
his  colonel,  who  shot  at  him  for  not  returning  a  horse  which  he 
tooke  away  before  the  regiment.  Many  are  living  that  sawe  it : 
Capt.  Humden  was  by.  The  bullets  went  through  his  buff  coat, 
and  Capt.  H.  saw  his  shirt  on  fire.  Capt.  Carlo  Fantom  took  the 
bullets,  and  sayd  to  Sir  Eobert,  '  Here,  take  your  bullets  agaiiie  /' 
None  of  the  soldiers  would  dnre  to  fight  with  him ;  they  sayd 
they  would  not  fight  with  the  devil.  This  was  done  in  a  field 
near  Bedford,  where  the  army  then  was,  as  they  were  marching  to 
the  relief  of  Ganesborough."  It  a2)pears,  however,  that  this  great 
bullet-proof  gentleman  was  not  entirely  invincible,  for  shortly 
afterwards  he  left  the  Parliamentary  army  and  went  to  King 
Charles,  at  Oxford,  where  he  v/as  hanged  for  ill-using  some 
women. 

In  1072,  the  poor  burgesses  had  a  fright  that  took  them  a  long 
time  to  get  over.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  storm  of  most  terrific 
character,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  a  special  sign  of  God's 
displeasure  at  the  lax  conduct  of  the  king  and  court.  There  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Bedford  Archae- 
ological Society,  a  pamphlet  containing  a  description  of  the 
storm.  Among  other  statements  is  one  that  a  great  tree  was 
carried  by  the  storln  beyond  the  river,  over  St.  Paul's  steeple,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  bundle  of  feathers.  The  narrator  also  states, 
that  "  Two  houses  in  OfteMane  were  blown  down,  and  the  wind 
then  pulled  the  onions  and  radishes  up  by  the  roots,  carrying 
them  two  miles."  Some-df  the  more  scientific  observers  told  the 
mayor  that  "they  see  a  great  co7?i6«stio9i 'in  the  air;  the  clouds, 
as  it  w^ere,  fighting  one  against  another."  The  hurricane  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  for  it  stripped  the  roofs  off  several  poor 
cottages,  inflicted  much  hurt  on  "Mr.  Christy,  our  lawyer,"  and 
tore  up  twenty  of  the  stoutest  trees  in  Justice  Barber's  grounds, 
and  scattered  his  fruit  right  across  the  river.  One  house  was 
blown  "  two  yards  backwards;" 'several  stacks  of  hay  were  taken 
up  and  never  found  again.  A  good  woman  sitting  by  her  fire 
was  astonished  to  see  her  chimney  lifted  off,  and  fiiid  herself 
removed  into  the  middle  of  the  room ;  whilst  the  fisherman  had 
his  bundles  of  flags  (rushes)  suddenly  taken  up  and  carried  to 
Putnoe!  Let  no  one  presume  to  doubt  the  narrative,  for  it 
beareth  the  attestations  of  "Anthony  Methnall,  the  maior,"  the 
recorder,  Alderman  Beckett,  Mr.  Christy  "our  lawyer,"  two 
other  important  ill habiltantSi  and  "  John  Rush,  the  Bedford 
waggoner."  :.    .;■  n 
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The  Bedford  corporation  has  been  fomoas,  from  time  imme- 
morial, for  its  splendid  hospitality — we  are  now,  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  "  old"  corporation,  for  since  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Act  this  quality  appears  to  have  been  banished  with 
what  were  called  the  "  corruptions."  Many  traditions  exist  of 
the  prowess  of  some  of  the  five-bottle  men  of  the  old  coi-poration 
at  the  great  feasts,  especially  when  they  were  honoured  with  the 
company  of  guests  from  a  distance.  It  was,  surely,  this  part  of 
the  aldermanic  duty  referred  to  in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Gidney 
Phillips,  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  when  it  records  that  "  He  was 
almost  50  years,  with  an  unshaken  constancy  and  virtuous  reso- 
lution, mayor  and  alderman  of  this  town ;"  for  whatever  else 
beside  the  dinner  engagements  Alderman  Gidney  Phillips  could 
have  had  to  encounter,  we  cannot  imagine.  Of  this  Bedford 
hospitality  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  a  high  opinion.  He  never 
forgot  one  of  the  dinners  to  which  he  was  invited  ;  indeed,  he  has 
given  the  corporation  appetite  an  especial  notice  in  the  comedy 
of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

When  Marlowe  reads  over  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  supper,  and 
finds  a  variety  of  items,  including  a  pig  and  prune  sauce,  a  pork 
pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sausages,  a  florentine,  a  shaking  pudding, 
and  a  dish  of  tafi'ety- cream,  he  exclaims — "What's  here?  For 
the  first  course ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  dessert — the 
devil,  sir !  Do  you  think  ^ve  have  brought  down  the  whole 
Joiners'  Company,  or  the  Corporatioii  of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such 
a  supper?" 

It  is  probable  that  Goldsmith  accompanied  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  as  they  were  visiting  Mr.  Dilley  at  Southill,  in  1781. 
It  was  during  this  visit  that  Johnson  first  allowed  any  of  his 
friends  to  know"  the  contents  of  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield.  Boswell  states,  that  whilst  they  were  at  Southill, 
after  much  entreaty.  Dr.  Johnson  dictated  it  to  him  from 
memory,  but  that  afterwards  a  copy  was  found  among  his 
papers.*  ;, 

In  accounts  of  ancient  feasts  we  often  find  notice  of  an  article 
which  at  one  time  formed  one  of  the  dishes  of  the  corporation — 
the  Warden  pie ;  but  his  worship  and  the  aldermen  took  good 
care  to  let  that  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  feast.  They 
indulged  in  viands  far  more  zestful,  and  mortified  their  fine 
appetites  right  little  on  Warden  pies.  What  the  Warden  pie 
really  was  seems  to  have  puzzled  some  of  our  writers,  but  Hudson 
Turnerf  has  thus  enlightened  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
Bedford : — "  The  horticultural  skill  of  the  Cistercian  monks  of 
Warden,  in  Bedfordshire,  a  foundation  dating  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, produced,  at  some  early  but  uncertain  time,  a  baking  variety 
of  the  pear.     It  bore,  and   still  bears,  the  name  of  the  Abbey ; 

*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  f  Domestic  Architecture  of  England. 
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t  figured  on  its  armorial  escutcheon,  and  supplied  the  contents 
of  those  Warden  pies  so  often  named  in  old  descriptions  of  feasts, 
and  which  so  many  of  our  historical  novelists  have  represented 
as  huge  pasties  of  venison  or  other  meat,  suited  to  the  digestive 
capacities  of  gigantic  wardens  of  feudal  days.  It  is  time,  in 
justice  to  these  venerable  gardeners,  that  this  error  should  he 
exploded."  The  inhabitants  of  Bedford  can  confirm  this  state- 
ment, that  the  great  baking-pear  is  the  "Warden"  of  mediaeval 
times.  Until  lately  boys  used  to  hawk  them  about  in  the  streets 
in  the  winter  evenings,  shouting  "  hot-baked  Wardens"  with 
wearisome  monotony. 

The  new  Municipal  Act  caused  a  great  revolution  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  corporations  of  England,  and  to  some  of  them  it 
was  really  necessary,  for  parts  of  the  old  constitutions  had 
become  a  little  out  of  date;  but  that  the  complete  cutting  up  of 
all  the  old  privileges  was  desirable  we  cannot  affirm.  "  Extremes 
meet,"  says  the  old  proverb  ;  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  Formerly 
the  popular  voice  had  little  or  no  chance  of  guiding  the  counsels 
of  the  dignified  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  dressed  in  scarlet,  and 
occupied  the  high  seat  of  St.  Paul's  Church ;  but  under  the  new 
Act  the  popular  voice  found  its  tone,  and  used  it  too,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  not  a  member  of  the  old  corporation  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  new.  The  halo  that  formerly  encircled  their  brows 
had  vanished — the  prestige  was  gone  with  the  third  reading  of 
the  new  Act.  Upon  this  point  we  think  the  old  corporation  of 
Bedford  was  not  fairly  used,  for  it  was  treated  with  the  same 
disrespect  as  those  bodies  in  which  great  corruptions  were  dis- 
covered. We  believe  the  old  corporation  of  Bedford  had  as  few 
sins  to  answer  for  in  that  respect  as  any  municipal  body  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  question  whether,  with  all  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  the  new  constitution,  the  boroughs  have  greatly  benefited 
by  the  change. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  with  its  great  educational  advantages, 
Bedford  possesses  so  few  records  beyond  the  ordinary  official 
minutes  and  rolls  of  the  corporation.  The  ancient  corporation 
never  did  much  for  literature,  not  even  to  appoint  a  laureate, 
although  it  took  care  to  have  a  toast-master.  The  fine  arts  fared 
little  better.  It  is  true,  a  doubtful  statue  of  Sir  William  Harpur 
was  set  up,  but  no  pictured  council  chamber  meets  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  burgesses.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  had 
handed  down  to  us  the  portraits  of  some  of  those  splendid  old 
fellows  who  used  to  invite  the  corporation  dignitaries  of  God- 
manchester  and  Higham  Ferrers,  and  toast  them  till  they  fell 
under  the  table  ;  but  not  a  single  feature  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  on  canvas ;  nay,  more  than  that,  neither  old  nor  new  corpora- 
tion have  had  a  Guildhall  of  their  own  in  our  day.  Certainly 
there  was  a  building  of  the  kind  "  once  upon  a  time,"  as  appears 
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by  John  Speed's  plan,  but  it  has  been  swept  away  for  modern 
improvements.  This  building  stood  on  the  part  now  called  the 
Coi-n  Market. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act  the  borough  of  Bedford 
was  deprived  of  its  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  other  privileges 
of  separate  jurisdiction,  and  was  made  an  appendage  to  the 
county,  until  the  year  184G,  when  the  court  was  restored,  and  a 
recorder  appointed. 

At  a  late  civic  entertainment  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Lord  John  Russell  made  a  graceful  allusion  to  the 
antiquity  of  that  corporation : — '*  It  is  impossible,  even  in  re- 
ference to  the  elements  of  Time  alone,  not  to  look  wdth  respect 
on  that  body  which  saw  the  timbers  of  the  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall  still  fresh,  and  which  had  survived  to  behold  and  encourage 
the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  For  these  reasons,  therefore, 
I  always  look  with  regard  towards  the  history  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don and  its  corporation ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  say,  in  the  last 
words  of  Sir  William  Blackstone's  "  Commentaries,"  '  Esto  2)er- 
])etna.' "  And  so  say  we  of  the  not  less  ancient,  although  less 
magnificent,  corporation  of  Bedford. 


On  Risinghoe  Castle,  in  Goldington,  and  Hoivhury,  in  Renhold. 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Bedford- 
shire Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  held  at  Bed- 
ford, November  14th,  1854.  By  Wiletam  Monkhouse, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Gol- 
dington. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  very  great  presumption  in  me,  in  this,  my 
first  antiquarian  essay,  to  enter  the  lists  against  two  such  cham- 
pions as  Leland  and  Lysons  on  the  subject  of  a  Norman  castle, 
the  existence  of  which  has  never  hitherto  been  controverted. 
But  whilst  it  is  the  duty  of  the  antiquarian  to  rake  up  the  dust 
and  preserve  every  vestige  of  the  monuments  of  past  ages,  it  is  no 
less  his  duty  to  correct  any  misconceptions  Nvhich  may  rest  their 
authority  solely  upon  tradition.  It  is  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  our 
ancestors  (a  debt,  by  the  way,  but  very  recently  acknowledged) 
to  extend  such  protection  as  we  are  able  over  the  works  and 
reliques  which  may  have  escaped  the  shipwreck  of  time  ;  but  we 
have,  at  the  same  time,  an  equal  duty  to  discharge  to  posterity, 
in  not  allowing  any  erroneous  theories  to  be  transmitted  to  them 
under  the  sanction  of  great  and  distinguished  names. 

It  is  a  common  infirmity  in  human  nature  to  create  Chateaux 
en  Espagne  at  all  times,  and  in  the  absence  of  historic  records  it 
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is  easy  to  conceive  liow  tlie  antiquarian  may  be  led  astray  by  local 
tradition,  and  be  disposed  to  impart  solidity  to  an  ideal  fabric  : 
but  it  is  tbe  common  lot  of  mankind,  also,  to  err  in  judgment; 
and  altbougli  I  myself  may  be  as  far  from  the  truth  as  those  whose 
opinions  I  am  now  about  to  examine,  yet  I  am  emboldened  in 
this  my  task,  partly  because  these  two  great  authorities  contradict 
each  other,  and  partly  because  I  think  it  is  a  duty,  when  there  is 
any  ground  for  suspicion,  to  bring  what  evidence  we  can  against 
them,  on  those  points  in  which  they  both  agree. 

Leland  and  Lysons  both  state  it  as  their  opinion,  that  there 
once  existed  a  great  Norman  castle,  called  Risinghoe  Castle,  in 
the  parish  of  Goldington,  and  have  laid  down  its  position  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  an  engineer. 

"  A  little  by  west  of  the  mill,"  says  Leland,  "  upon  the  river, 
be  tokens  where  a  large  castle  hath  been ;"  and  proceeds — "  The 
river  of  Huse  again  the  castle  breaketh  into  two  parts,  and 
closing  again  beneath  the  ]nill,  maketh  an  island." 

Now  here  are  three  things  which  determine  its  locality  with 
great  exactness — first,  it  is  a  little  by  west  of  the  mill ;  secondly, 
it  stands  near  the  river  Huse ;  and  thirdly,  near  where  the  river 
divides  into  two  parts.  This  fixes  its  site  on  a  piece  of  ground 
where,  I  shall  prove  from  physical  causes,  it  never  could  have 
existed.  It  must  be  conceded  to  me  that  the  river  has  never 
changed  its  course,  but  that  it  flows  and  will  flow  on,  like  other 
classic  streams,  in  omne  volubilis  cevum,  in  the  same  channel  that 
it  did  when  this  castle  is  supposed  to  have  stood  upon  its  banks. 

Now,  I  am  assisted  by  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
proving,  from  physical  causes,  that  this  could  never  have  been 
the  area  of  a  castle.  The  ground  on  this  identical  spot  (for  here 
there  is  nothing  left  for  conjecture)  has  been  excavated  for  brick- 
earth  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  in  many  places  to  a  depth  often 
or  fifteen  feet.  The  present  brickmaker  has  worked  there  for 
twenty  years,  and  his  predecessor  was  there  for  a  like  period ;  and 
although  they  were  both  aware  of  a  tradition  that  a  castle  once 
stood  there,  yet  neither  of  them  ever  met  with  the  slightest 
vestige  of  it  in  the  shape  of  brick,  iron,  stone,  or  timber.  And 
about  two  years  ago,  when  a  new  system  of  drainage  was  carried 
out  in  the  parish  of  Goldington,  a  cut  was  made  right  across  the 
supposed  area  of  the  castle,  to  a  depth  in  one  place  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  with  a  like  result  as  to  the  discovery  of  any  foundations 

Again,  Leland  and  Lysons  speak  of  considerable  earthworks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mound,  which  they  say  are  "tokens"  of  the 
existence  of  a  castle.  Now  these  tokens  could  never  have  been 
obliterated  by  time,  or  swept  away  by  the  placid  stream,  yet  the 
eye  searches  for  them  in  vain.  They  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
surface  or  under  the  surface.  No  trace  of  moat  or  vallum,  of 
scarp  or  counterscarp,  is  anywhere  to  be  discovered— all  have 
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vanished;  and  the  total  absence  of  all  foundations  furnishes  me 
with  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  my  theory,  that  the  castle 
never  had  any  existence. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  important  point  on  which  those  two 
authors  differ  from  each  other.  Leland  says,  the  *'  Great  round 
hill  where  the  keep  or  dungeon  stood  is  clean  hole."  Lysons — 
''  The  keep  of  the  castle  is  of  considerable  height."  Now,  as  the 
present  earthen  mound  is  the  only  thing  which  they  can,  by  any 
possibility,  allude  to,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  places  the  keep 
upon  this  mound,  whilst  the  latter  most  unmistakeably  defines 
the  mound  to  be  the  keep  itself.  Now,  which  is  right  ?  I 
humbly  conceive  they  were  both  wrong. 

What  is  a  keep  ?     It  is  rather  humiliating  to  show  that  neither 
of  them  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word.     A  keep  is  evidently  a 
solid  piece  of  masonry,  and  not  an  earthwork.  The  earliest  form  of 
the  Norman  castle  was  the  large  square  keep,  such  as  the  Tower 
of  London ;  and  the  flanking  towers  were  not  introduced  until  the 
time  of  the  Edwards,  when  the  barons  becoming  more  luxurious 
and  refined  in  their  habits,  enlarged  their  fortresses,  as  much  for 
the  purposes  of  domestic  comfort  as  for  the  defence  of  the  central 
keep.     They  originally  lived  in  the  keep,  of  which  the  dungeon 
formed  a  part.     Macaulay  speaks  of  the  keeps  of  our  Old  English 
castles  having  been  shattered  by  the  cannon   of  Fairfax    and 
Cromwell ;  and  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  a  nobleman,  says — '^  As  long 
as  the  British  monarchy  shall,  like  the  proud  keej)  of  Windsor, 
girt  with  a  double  belt  of  coeval  towers,"  &c. :  so  that,  evidently, 
a  keep  was  a  structure  of  wood  and  stone,  and  not  a  mound  of 
earth.     It  was  the  very  Prsetorium  of  the  fortification  :  so  that, 
according  to  Lysons,  the  mound  at  Castle  Hills  never  could  have 
been  a  keep  ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  with  Leland, 
that  a  great  Norman  keep  could  ever  have  been  erected  upon  it, 
the  summit  of  the  cone  being  only  about  sixteen  feet  diameter  in 
its  widest  part.    As  I  must  not  forego  any  opportunity  of  weaken- 
ing the  outposts  of  his  argument,  in  order  that  I  may  the  more 
successfully  assail  him  in  his  tower  of  strength,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  point  out  an  error  into  which  Leland  has  fallen  with  respect  to 
the  family  of  the  Especs.     He  makes  conjecture   (this  is  not 
positive  assertion) — "  That  this  castle  belonged  to  Espec,  who 
founded  Warden  Abbey,  and  Roisia  his  heiress."     Now,  it  never 
belonged   to  Walter  Espec  who  founded  Warden,  neither  was 
Roisia   his    heiress.      The   proprietorship   from   the   Domesday 
survey  down  to  the  present  time  is  clearly  ascertained.     It  was 
held  in  capite  from  the  Conqueror  by  the  Beauchamps ;  it  was 
given  to  Warden  Abbey  by  Simon  Beauchamp,  in  Richard  I.'s 
reign.     It  was  purchased  by  the  Gostwicks  from  the  Crown  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  ;  it  was  sold  by  them  to  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  passed  by  exchange  into  the  hands 
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of  its  present  owner,  bis  Grace  the  Diike  of  Bedford.  Thus  it 
never  belonged  to  the  E specs  ;  and  I  may  volunteer  another  piece 
of  information  which  has  no  reference  to  the  subject — viz.,  that 
the  Especs  never  had  any  land  in  the  county  except  very  small 
allotments  in  Yielden  and  Biddenham  parishes.  Moreover,  Eoisia 
was  not  his  heiress,  but,  according  to  Dugdale,  was  only  remotely 
connected  by  marriage,  and  not  at  all  by  consanguinity,  Avith  the 
Espec  family. 

I  sliall  now  adduce  an  argument  against  the  probability  of  its 
existence,  from  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  called  Bisinghoe. 
Now  there  are  so  many  Hoos  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  tolerably  well  understood.  There  are 
two  within  a  mile  of  this  very  place — Puttanhoe  and  Howbury, 
the  hill  of  ponds  and  the  hill  inclosure ;  the  ponds  which 
abound  there  in  the  one  case,  and  the  enclosure  in  the  other, 
being  evidently  artificial.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  Hoo,  and  in 
the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  old  Gothic  it  is  Hii,  in  both 
implying  a  hill  or  elevation.  Bisinghoe  therefore  means  Bising- 
hill ;  and  the  mound  as  it  stands  is,  jj>er  se,  a  hill  rising  from  the 
plain,  and  it  is  very  properly  designated  Bisinghoe.  But  it  is  a 
novel  theory  to  assert  that  the  Norman  barons  ever  selected  a  low 
marshy  swamp  as  a  site  for  their  castles — for  be  it  remembered 
that  this  point  is  a  sort  of  pit  or  basin,  towards  which  every  drain 
in  the  parish  converges.  It  is  the  very  lowest  part  of  a  great 
platform  of  low  and  level  land.  The  Normans,  on  the  contrary, 
affected  the  most  lofty  situations,  and  perched  their  castles  on 
the  summits  of  hills,  as  being  more  available  for  defence,  and  in 
order  to  keep  their  refractory  serfs  and  tenantry  in  subjection. 
The  conclusion  I  draw  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  this, 
that  however  appropriately  the  word  Bisinghoe  may  be  applied  to 
the  mound  itself,  yet  that  under  no  circumstances  could  an 
edifice  of  brick  and  mortar,  built  in  such  a  pit  or  abyss,  be  called 
Bisinghoe  Castle,  although  it  rose  as  high  as  the  Pymmids. 

Having  now  ad^^anced  my  arguments  against  the  existence  of 
a  Norman  castle  in  this  locality,  I  may  be  expected  to  give  my 
own  opinion  as  to  Avhat  the  mound  really  is,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  erected. 

I  shall  adopt  the  analytical  mode,  and  begin  by  stating  for 
what  purposes  I  think  it  was  not  erected.  In  the  first  place,  the 
idea  of  these  mounds  having  been  sepulchral  has  been  long 
abandoned.  Again,  it  was  not  built  as  a  place  of  defence,  although 
its  close  ]^i'oximity  to  the  river  favours  the  presumption  that  it 
was  so.  Our  forefathers  were  not  indifferent  to  the  protection 
which  water  afforded  them.  How  does  it  happen,  therefore,  that 
the  mound  was  never  moated  ?  The  river  flows  at  the  foot  of 
the  mound,  and  yet  is  not  used ;  by  its  agency  they  have  it 
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in  their  power  to  render  the  position  impregnable,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  they  have  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected  the  means  for 
doing  so. 

Now,  although  our  Saxon  ancestors  never  built  fortresses  like 
the  Normans  (for  there  is  scarcely  a  feudal  castle  in  Scandinavia, 
from  whence  they  issued),  and  William  the  Norman  met  with  no 
castles  to  arrest  him  in  his  march  of  conquest  through  the 
country,  yet,  I  assign  this  mound  to  the  period  of  their  domi- 
nation in  this  island.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  of  forty-nine 
castles  enumerated  in  Doomsday  survey,  one  only  —  that  of 
Arundel — is  said  to  have  been  standing  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  mention  made  of  any  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicles.  The  passage  of  Bede,  in  whicli  he  speaks  of 
Putta  as  Bishop  of  Castelli  Cantuariorum,  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  implying  that  a  castle  existed  at  Eochester  before  the 
Conquest;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  Bede  only  uses 
the  word  Castellum  as  synonymous  with  Castrum,  a  fortified  place 
which  had  grown  by  degrees  into  a  city.  We  are  informed  by  history 
that  the  Danes  established  themselves  on  a  very  firm  footing  in 
this  county  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  They  forti- 
fied Tempsford,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
"  They  constructed  a  fortress  at  Tempsford,  and  abode  and  built 
there."  From  this  stronghold  they  made  their  marauding 
expeditions  into  diff'erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  very 
troublesome  neighbours  to  the  town  of  Bedford.  In  921  they 
assaulted  it,  but  tlie  same  patriotic  spirit  which  characterizes 
the  Bedford-born  of  the  present  day  burnt  in  the  breasts  of  their 
forefathers ;  for,  as  we  are  informed,  "  the  men  that  were  therein 
went  out  against  them,  and  put  them  to  flight."'  In  fact,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  plain  of  the  Ouse,  lying  between  Bedford 
and  Tempsford,  was  the  great  battle-field  between  those  two  con- 
tending parties.  The  Danes  were  such  an  annoyance  to  the 
neighbourhood,  that  King  Edward  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  go  and  besiege  Tempsford  in  person  ;  and  after  a 
"  great  battle,  in  which  he  slew  their  king,  and  Toglos  the  Dane, 
and  Mann,  his  son,  he  took  it,"  and  demolished  the  fortress. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  mound  at  Castle  Mills  stood  in  the  inter- 
vening space,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  country  between 
those  two  places,  I  conjecture  that  it  was  thrown  up  by  the 
Saxons  as  a  sort  of  specula  or  place  of  observation,  from  which 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  And  as  the  distance  is 
only  three  miles  from  Bedford,  a  telegraphic  communication 
might  easily  be  made  in  order  to  put  the  inhabitants  on  their 
guard  against  a  Danish  foray.  It  is  evident  to  any  person  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  locality,  that  this  is  not  only  the  most 
favourable  place,  but  the  only  place,  where  a  beacon  could  have 
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"been  raised ;  for  it  is  the  only  place  within  four  miles  of  the 
town  wdiere  the  river's  hanks  show  the  slightest  elevation,  hut 
here  a  natural  strip  or  ridge  of  land  affords  an  excellent  site  and 
ahundant  material  for  its  construction  ;  and  it  is  so  chosen  that 
from  it  you  can  command  a  view  very  nearly  of  the  whole  of 
Blunham  field,  and  almost  of  the  Danish  camp  itself.  Now,  if 
it  were  not  erected  as  a  heacon,  it  is  a  very  strange  coincidence, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  it  should  combine  every  purpose  of 
one,  in  relation  to  the  sites  of  the  two  hostile  camps.  I  deem, 
therefore,  the  defence  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  and  the  protection 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  have  been  an  object  worthy  of  the  cost  and 
labour  of  the  construction  of  this  mound ;  for  common  prudence 
w^ould  dictate  to  the  Mercian  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  line 
of  communications  so  as  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  bloodthirsty 
Danes,  who  roamed  through  the  country,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
plunder  and  of  conquest,  but  also  the  wanton  destruction  of 
pro23erty.  For  the  Venerable  Bede  says,  that  on  one  occasion 
'*  they  went  from  Bedford  to  Tempsford,  burning  as  they  went." 

Now,  although  it  is  my  object  to  prove  that  no  castle,  in  the 
acceptation  in  which  we  use  the  word,  ever  stood  there,  yet  I  do 
not  assert  that  the  term  "  castle"  is  an  improper  one,  according 
to  its  original  meaning.  The  word  Castellum,  as  used  by  Caesar 
and  other  authors,  may  mean  a  fortification  or  an  earthw^ork  of 
any  description.  I  never  intended  to  deny  that  this  humble  little 
hill  was  a  castle  of  its  kind ;  only  that  it  was  not  what  Leland 
asserts  it  to  have  been — a  Norman  castle — the  habitation  of  a 
great  Norman  baron. 

I  need  not  travel  out  of  the  county  to  establish  the  inference 
on  which  my  principle  is  founded.  I  Avill  take  the  case  of  Tot- 
tenhoe  Castle,  which  is  one  in  point.  This  has  no  castellated 
towers  of  brick  or  stone — no  buttresses  constructed  of  the  vol- 
canic upheavings  of  trap  or  granite — but  it  consists  entirely  of 
earthworks.  There  is  the  circular  mound  of  earth,  with  a  vallum 
round  its  base,  but  no  keep,  no  dungeon  or  flanking  towers,  and 
yet  this  is  dignified  wdth  the  name  of  castle.  But  it  was  never 
presumed  that  it  was  a  domicile — the  residence  of  a  family,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  constructed  for  military 
and  strategic  purposes.  Were  I  to  extend  my  research  into  other 
counties  I  should  find  plenty  of  instances  wdiere  earthw^orks  are 
so  denominated.  On  the  very  threshold  of  this  county  we  find 
a  similar  mound  called  Tottenhoe,  near  Bletchley,  where  there  is 
a  vague  tradition  that  a  castle  once  existed,  but  of  which  there 
is  not  a  vestige  remaining ;  and  again,  almost  wdthin  the  county 
— for  the  moat  on  its  western  side  forms  the  county  boundary — 
there  is  in  the  parish  of  Hexton  an  oblong  encampment,  con- 
taining upwards  of  twelve  acres,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Ravensburgh  Castle.     Besides,  we  know  that  in  Wilts,  in  nume- 
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rous  instances,  where  the  earthworks  assume  a  camplike  cha- 
racter, they  are  generally  styled  castles.* 

I  must  here  remark  the  coincidence  in  the  similarity  of  the 
two  words  Eisinghoe  and  Tottenhoe.  The  word  totian  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  to  raise  up,  and  Stukeley  says  that  tot  means  an  emi- 
nence, so  that  Tottenhoe  means  the  raised  hill ;  and  I  have 
already  shown  that  liisinghoe  means  the  same  thing.  You  may 
perhaps  think  it  unnecessary  to  have  produced  so  much  evidence 
to  overthrow  Leland's  doctrine  when  you  are  informed  on  what 
authority  it  rests.  "  I  was  told  hy  the  miller,"  says  he.  All  this 
on  the  authority  of  a  miller.  But  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  name  of  this  great  archaeologist  should  have  been  lost  to 
the  world,  and  as  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary 
writer,  we  may  assume  that  he  was  only  a  smatterer  in  the  science, 
and  that  he  never  attained  to  any  great  distinction  in  it.  But  is 
it  not  marvellous  that  Leland  should  be  disposed  to  listen  to  a 
miller,  and  adopt  a  local  tradition  without  any  collateral  testi- 
mony, and  without  making  any  further  research  ?  Yet,  although 
the  miller  knew  of  its  existence,  he  w^as  not  learned  enough  in 
its  history  to  say  on  what  fine  moonlight  night  it  was  that  the 
fairies  carried  it  away  bodily — for  in  sober  reason  1  think  that  as 
probable  a  method  as  any  other  of  accounting  for  its  total  dis- 
appearance. Had  the  castle  been  built  the  same  year  as  the 
Battle  of  Hastings  (thus  giving  it  as  much  antiquity  as  we  can), 
500  years  could  not  have  elapsed  between  that  period  and  the 
time  when  Leland  paid  his  celebrated  visit  to  this  grinding  old 
antiquary.  ^'But  when  it  fell  totally  I  have  not  yet  learned." 
What!  no  tradition  of  its  fall?  Now  other  castles  have  not 
decayed  in  the  time,  or  their  foundations  been  dug  up  and  de- 
stroyed, or  their  names  been  obliterated  from  the  page  of  history 
in  the  space  of  500  years.  One  might  write  the  history  of  the 
Castle  of  Bedford,  and  all  its  participation  in  the  stirring  events 
of  King  Stephen,  John,  and  Henry  III.'s  reigns,  with  the  same 
ease  that  one  could  write  an  account  of  Dr.  Humbley's  castle  at 
Barford,  which  was  built  not  quite  so  early  as  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Besides,  are  all  traditions  lost  about  Clifford's  Tower  at 
York,  the  castles  at  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  &c.,  which  date  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  ?  are  they  in  ruins  ?  have  their 
foundations  been  crumbled  into  dust  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
time  ?  No  I  the  towers  are  still  standing  in  the  pride  and  fulness 
of  their  pristine   strength  and  solidity,  venerable  through  age, 

*  The  use  of  the  word  "  castle"  appears  to  have  been  much  more  varied  and  inde- 
finite in  the  fourteenth  century  than  at  present.  As  our  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Airy, 
has  pointed  out  to  me,  we  read  in  Wiclif's  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  xxiv.  13),  that  two  of  the  disciples  "  wenten  in  that  dai  in  to  a  castel  by  name 
emaws ;"  and  out  of  nine  places  in  the  New  Testament  where  koj^i]  occurs  in  the 
Greek,  and  "  village"  in  our  translation,  we  find  that  no  loss  than  six  have  been 
rendered  by  Wiclif  by  the  word  "  castel." 
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but  showing  no  signs  of  decrepitude  or  decay.  And  why  should 
all,  even  traditions,  about  Eisinghoe  be  lost  in  half  the  period  that 
these  have  stood  entire  ?  Were  there  no  political  associations 
connected  wdth  it,  no  family  monuments  to  save  it  from  oblivion  ? 
Is  it  embalmed  nowhere  in  the  page  of  history  as  sheltering  men 
loyal  to  their  king,  or  as  a  "  nursery  of  sedition"  for  the  dis- 
affected barons,  like  its  compeer  at  Bedford  ?  Are  there  no 
families  proud  to  quarter  on  their  shields  the  arms  of  the  E specs, 
or  to  claim  relationship  by  ties  of  blood  or  matrimonial  alliances 
w^ith  the  feudal  lords  of  Eisinghoe  Castle  ?  Is  it  all  a  myth — a 
dream — a  vision  of  the  miller  ?  Have  two  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  archaeology  in  modern  times  been  imposed  upon  and  duped 
by  an  untutored  tradesman  ? 

Such  indeed  ha^  been  the  case  in  the  opinion  of  wiser  men 
than  myself,  for,  after  a  fruitless  search  for  this  fabled  pile  among 
treasures  less  ample,  I  betook  myself  to  that  paradise  of  the 
aspiring  antiquary  the  Bodleian  Library.  There,  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Bandinell,  I  consulted  county  histo- 
ries, works  on  heraldry,  topography,  genealogy,  in  fact,  anything 
which  we  thought  might  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Till  at 
length,  his  patience  utterly  exhausted,  the  Doctor  exclaimed,  "  I 
will  tell  you  what,  sir,  that  castle  had  its  existence  only  in  the 
miller's  brain." 

As  our  respected  friend  and  neighbour.  Captain  Polhill  Turner, 
has  kindly  honoured  us  Avith  his  presence  to-day,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  trespassing  upon  his  estate  for  a  few  minutes  in  order 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments in  the  county.  I  allude  to  the  earthworks  opposite  the 
fourth  milestone  on  the  St.  Neot's  road.  Here  there  is  room  for 
speculation  and  conjecture,  for  antiquaries  are  very  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  what  it  really  is.  In  stating  my  views  I  shall 
again  adopt  the  analytical  process,  and  find  out  w^hat  it  really  is 
not.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  pronounce  that  it  was  not  a 
Eoman  camp,  for  Polybius  says  positively  that  the  Eomans  had 
but  one  simple  plan  of  castrametation,  from  which  they  never 
deviated.  This  was  an  oblong  square,  the  length  exceeding  the 
breadth  by  one-third.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  not  Saxon,  for, 
to  use  the  words  of  Fosbroke,  "  a  Saxon  camp  was  raised  the 
whole  surface  in  the  shape  of  a  low  flat  hill.  This  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  thick  wall;  round  this  again  was  a  deep 
ditch.  This  again  was  encompassed  with  a  vallum  of  earth,  on 
which  was  built  an  exterior  wall  turreted  in  more  Romanorum." 
We  can  find  no  correspondence  with  this  description  at  Howbury. 

I  also  venture  to  express  an  humble  opinion  that  it  was  not 
British  ;  and  in  speaking  of  our  rude  forefathers  we  may  well  use 
the  language  of  humility,  for  Virgil  Polydore  says,  ''  Equidein 
nihil  occultius,  nihil  incertius,  nihil  ignoratius  rebus  Britannorum 
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rt  principio  gestis."  But  my  reason  for  its  not  being  British 
is,  that  Ca?sar  never  allniles  to  their  possessing  any  artificial 
camp,  or  fortification  of  any  kind;  hut  says  when  they  were 
defeated  they  betook  themselves  to  the  woods  —  when  they 
attempted  to  surprise  his  legions  they  rushed  upon  them  from  the 
woods — ''  subito  se  ex  sylvis  ejecerunt,"  when  he  was  on  his 
march  of  conquest  througli  the  country  they  liid  themselves  and 
their  cattle  in  the  woods;  and  adds,  that  his  formidable  enemy, 
Cassivelaunus,  dwelt  in  a  city  defended  by  woods.  Thus  were 
the  Britons  essentially  a  sylvan  people,  for  the  wood  was  to  them 
a  fortress,  a  hiding-place,  and  an  habitation.  I  might  also 
adduce  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  and  also  of  Strabo,  who  says, 
"  The  Britons  have  forests  for  their  cities ;  for  having  enclosed 
themselves  an  ample  space  with  felled  trees,  here  they  make 
themselves  huts  and  lodge  their  cattle."  Thus  the  probability  is 
that  they  would  seek  for  security  amid  the  thickets  and  recesses 
of  the  wood,  rather  than  in  an  artificial  earthwork  on  an  open 
and  exposed  hill. 

There  are  some,  again,  who  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  Koman 
amphitheatre,  but  I  think  there  is  internal  evidence  enough  to 
show  that  no  Renhold  Gladiator  ever  exhibited  his  proAvess  in 
such  an  arena.  In  order  to  construct  an  amphitlieatre,  the  object 
would  be  to  get  the  embankment  on  the  inside  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, which  would  be  done  in  half  the  time  and  with  half  the 
trouble  by  scooping  out  the  soil  from  the  inside  of  the  arena. 
Now,  in  this  instance,  the  earth  is  thrown  up  from  the  outside, 
making  the  embankment  24  feet  high  on  the  outside,  whilst  on  the 
inner  side  it  is  only  about  12  feet.  This  favours  tlie  presumj>tion 
that  it  was  raised  as  a  place  of  defence  against  an  attack  from 
without.  Besides,  on  the  outside,  the  embankment  has  evidently 
been  perpendicular,  whilst  on  the  inside  it  is  a  gentle  slope, 
allowing  its  defenders  to  run  up  and  down  its  sides  without  diffi- 
culty. It  has  been  a  redoubt  of  a  most  formidable  kind  to  an 
attacking  party  ;  and  in  days  when  Lancaster  guns  and  Congreve 
rockets  were  unknown,  its  steej)  sides  must  have  rendered  it 
almost  an  imj)regnable  fortress. 

For  the  pui-poses  of  the  Circenses  it  would  have  required  a 
much  steeper  and  much  greater  elevation  on  the  inside,  in  order 
to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  charge  of  an  infuriated  Wilden 
bull,  or  even  the  rush  of  an  impetuous  young  Renhold  savage, 
when  turned  into  the  place  against  his  inclination.  Another 
reason  is,  that  the  Roman  amphitheatre  had  gradines,  or  seats, 
in  tiers,  as  may  be  seen  at  St.  Just,  in  Cornwall.  Now,  although 
I  admit  there  are  some  of  a  rude  kind,  chiefly  of  earth,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  yet  I  dispute  the  fact  of  this  ever  having 
been  one,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  and  also  from  the 
improbability  of  the  Romans  ever  having  extemporized  or  erected 
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a  permanent  place  for  their  amusements  so  far  from  their  nearest 
camp  at  Sandy,  and  in  a  district  so  barren  of  population. 

Although  still  obliged  to  wander  in  the  tangled  region  of 
doubt,  I  may  now  proceed  more  safely  to  state  my  own  reasons 
why  I  believe  it  to  be  Danish. 

First,  from  its  proximity  to  their  fortified  camp  at  Tempsford ; 
secondly,  because  in  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred  it  is  said  that  the 
camps  of  the  Danes  were  round — a  single  vallum — and  generally 
found  on  a  precipitous  hill,  adjacent  to  a  river.  This  description 
tallies  exactly  with  my  original ;  it  portrays  every  line  and  feature 
of  it  with  the  greatest  exactness.  Another  reason  is,  that 
"Hubyrig,"  the  w^ord  itself,  which  means  an  inclosure  on  the 
hill,  is  pure  Danish  ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  mansion 
of  our  respected  chairman  has  borrowed  its  name  of  Howbury 
from  this  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings.  I  shall 
venture  on  another  reason,  also — an  etymological  one — and  it 
may  perhaps  excite  a  smile  by  its  novelty. 

The  national  crest  of  Denmark  was  the  Eaven,  that  as  the 
Romans  consecrated  the  Eagle  to  Jupiter,  so  did  the  Danes  con- 
secrate the  Raven  to  Odin,  the  father  of  all.  It  was  to  them  a 
sacred  bird.  In  times  of  war  they  took  their  auguries  from  the 
Raven :  it  presaged  to  them  either  victory  or  defeat.  The  Raven 
flag,  embroidered  by  the  hands  of  the  three  fair  daughters  of 
Lodbrog,  waved  on  the  battle-field,  and  led  them  on  to  conquest. 
This  ensign  accompanied  them  in  their  expeditions  against  the 
Saracen.  This  ''  corvus — terras  terror'  led  them  from  their  own 
inhospitable  shores  across  the  Avide  Atlantic  :  with  it  flying  at 
the  mast  they  harried  every  bay  and  creek  in  the  Northern  Seas, 
conquered  kingdoms,  and  led  their  inhabitants  into  slavery.  But 
you  may  ask.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  subject?  Let  us 
see  how  it  can  be  applied. 

The  mound  at  Howbury  stands  in  the  parish  of  Renhold,  and 
in  an  old  charter  of  Warden  Abbey,  which  was  founded  in  a.d. 
1136,  we  find  it  was  originally  Avritten  Ravensholt,  and  what  so 
probable  or  so  natural  as  for  a  superstitious  people  to  call  a  dis- 
trict in  which  they  had  located  themselves  after  the  bird  of  their 
idolatry  ?  But  we  know  that  such  was  their  practice,  and  I  shall 
give  one  instance : — On  a  promontory  on  the  Humber,  one  of 
their  first  landing-places  in  England,  they  erected  an  important 
station,  which  they  called  Raven's  Orr — the  Raven's  Promontory 
—after  their  sacred  bird  ;  and  we  find  Ravenshill — Ravensdale — 
Ravensworth — Ravensburgh,  &c.,  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  wherever  they  had  established  themselves  ;  so  that  it  does 
no  violence  to  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  they  also  named 
Ravensholt  (the  Raven's  Wood),  and  the  adjoining  parish.  Ravens- 
den  (the  Raven's  Valley),  after  the  bird  which  expanded  its  wings 
on  their  magic  and  blood-red  standard.     With  many  thanks  to 
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our  worthy  High  Sheriff  for  affording  me  a  very  agreeable  rarable 
over  his  property,  I  shall  return  to  Risinghoe,  and  finish  my 
paper. 

I  should  have  been  proud  to  have  asserted  for  my  parish  a 
claim  to  this  interesting  relic  of  the  past,  could  I  have  done  so 
with  truth  and  justice;  but  I  am  bound,  though  reluctantly,  to 
yield  to  the  overpowering  w^eight  of  testimony  against  it.  It 
would  have  been  most  gratifying  to  my  feelings  could  I  but  have 
ranged  myself  among  the  learned  and  well-filled  ranks  of  those 
who,  with  their  great  leaders,  contend  for  its  existence  ;  but  when 
I  take  under  review  the  mistake  that  it  ever  belonged  to  the 
Especs,  or  that  as  to  Eoisia  ever  having  been  an  heiress  in  that 
family;  when  I  consider  the  improbability  of  a  castle  being 
built  in  an  abyss,  and  the  total  absence  of  foundations  and  earth- 
works ;  when  I  look  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  two  men 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  mound — the  one  calling  it  the  mound  on 
which  the  keep  stood,  the  other  calling  it  the  keep  itself;  when  I 
regard  the  remarkable  silence  of  history  respecting  it,  and  the 
absence  even  of  all  tradition  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  fall, 
and  final  disappearance — I  am  bound  to  confess  that  all  these 
circumstances  carry  conviction  to  my  mind  that  Risinghoe  Castle 
never  had  existence,  or  at  least,  if  it  ever  had,  I  may  say,  as  of 
the  "  Golden  City" — i2:)scB  periere  ruince. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Each  Society  is  responsible  for  its  own  Report  only,  and  each, 
author  for  his  own  Paper. 

All  matter  intended  for  publication  in  the  next  part  must  be 
sent  to  the  General  Secretary  by  the  1st  of  December.  The 
General  Secretary  desires  to  call  attention  to  an  item  in  the  last 
account  due  to  Messrs.  Savill  and  Edwards — namely,  '^Cor- 
rections, £10  I85.  6r/.,"  which  Messrs.  Savill  and  Co.  thus  amply 
explain  :  "  The  corrections  in  the  volume  arise  from  authors'  cor- 
rections, additions,  and  alterations  over  the  entire  volume.'^  It  is 
hoped  that  all  possible  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  a  similar  item 
in  future.  Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary, 
who  will  give  the  requisite  information. 

With  the  present  part  is  concluded  another  volume ;  and  from 
the  interest  taken  in  the  publication,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
disappointed  in  the  undertaking.  Any  Society  which  may  be 
desirous  of  associating  in  the  work  is  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  General  Secretary. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  R.  Eaton  Batty,  Ackworth  Grove, 

Pontefract. 
General  Auditor — Rev.  John  Bell,  Oulton,  Wakefield. 
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On  the  Ahhey  Church  of  Peterborough.  A  Paper,  of  which  a  por- 
tion was  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  of  the  Diocese  of  Lin- 
coln, of  the  County  of  Leicester,  and  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  at  Peterborough,  May  23,  1855.  By  George 
Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

A  WISH  to  bring  the  present  paper,  which  must  necessarily  be  of 
great  length,  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  has  induced 
me  to  confine  the  history  which  I  shall  offer  to  the  Abbei/  Church 
of  Peterborough.  This  will  enable  me  to  leave  unnoticed  all  that 
has  happened  to  the  fabric  since  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 
Moreover,  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  church,  except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  where  an  incidental  mention  of  some  of  the  conventual 
buildings  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  once  again,  all  relations 
and  discussions  which  do  not  directly  bear  on  the  architectural 
history,  and  all  critical  disquisitions,  shall  be  utterly  avoided. 

Of  the  authorities  I  have  consulted,  first  must  be  mentioned 
'^  Gunter^s  History,^^  with  Dean  (afterwards  Bishop)  Patrick's 
Appendix:  not  that  this  is  ever  to  be  taken  without  suspicion; 
but  that  it  is  by  far  the  fullest  summary  of  those  histories  which 
are  themselves  to  be  treated  as  of  absolute  authority.  I  have, 
however,  in  every  instance,  not  only  consulted  but  studied  the 
original  works.  This  may  now  be  done  without  the  labour  of 
decyphering  MSS.  which  it  devolved  on  Gunter  and  Patrick. 
Sparkes,  in  his  collection,  has  given  the  "Chronicle^^  of  Abbot  John 
of  Peterborough ;  the  "  History  of  Burgh,"  by  Hugo  Candidus, 
continued  by  Swapham ;  Walter  of  Wittlesey ;  and  an  anony- 
mous author,  together  with  a  rhyming  French  chronicle,  also 
unappropriated.  The  Camden  Society  has  recently  published 
the  "  Chronicon  Petroburgense,"  a  history  with  a  title  that  pro- 
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mises  much  to  our  purpose,  but  which  supplies  very  little.  Sir 
Henry  Savile  has  edited  William  of  Malmesbury  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Bishops  of  England,  Roger  Hoveden,  and  Ingulphus,  each  of 
whom  has  contributed  his  share  to  our  historical  data.  Browne 
Willis  and  Bridges  stand  between  the  ancient  chronicle  and 
more  recent  works.  Storer's  and  Winkles^  "Cathedrals"  has 
each  its  measure  of  use  and  authority.  Britton  is  invaluable  for 
his  plates ;  and  for  guides,  besides  two  of  less  authority,  that  of 
Mr.  Owen  Davys  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  honour.  Though 
I  am  not  conscious  of  saying  anything  because  it  is  said  in  any  of 
these  works,  except  the  ancient  chronicles,  certainly  I  have 
differed  from  none  without  feeling  that  I  had  good  cause  for 
so  doing. 

One  other  work  must  be  mentioned  in  a  somewhat  less  cursory 
manner.  Mr.  Paley^s  "  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral"  I  had  not  seen,  indeed  I  did  not  even 
know  of  its  existence,,  until  I  had  written  and  nearly  re-written 
my  paper.  He  goes  over  the  same  ground  that  I  do,  and  in  the 
same  manner;  patiently  examining  both  authorities  and  the 
fabric,  and  interpreting  each  by  the  other.  On  some  important 
points,  however,  we  differ ;  and  in  such  cases  I  shall  think  it  due 
to  his  high  authority  to  give  the  reasons  for  my  own  opinions 
at  considerable  length.  Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  while  he 
has  confirmed  my  judgment  in  most  cases,  he  has  also  given  me 
more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  modern  authors  put  toge- 
ther.   I  thank  him,  both  for  the  trouble  and  for  the  confirmation. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  chapter  librarian,  for  every 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  contents  of  the  cathedral  library. 

THE  ABBEY  OF  MEDESHAMSTEDE  FOUNDED. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  com- 
mences with  the  foundation  of  a  church  which  has  utterly 
perishedj  but  which  has  exerted  as  great  an  influence  on  every 
succeeding  fabric,  as  the  royal  gifts  and  charters  with  which  the 
monastery  was  endowed  did  upon  the  condition  of  the  abbot  and 
convent  until  the  dissolution,  and  far  greater  than  they  now  do 
on  the  revenues  of  the  bishop,  dean,  and  canons. 

Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  had  three  sons,  Peada,  Wulfere,  and  Ethelred,  who 
reigned  after  him  in  succession,  and  two  daughters,  Kyneburga 
and  Kyneswitha.  All  these  children  of  the  idolatrous  Saxon 
became  Christians,  and  deserved  well  of  the  Church,  if  the  foun- 
dation and  enriching  of  many  monasteries  constitute  benefactors. 
Among  other  abbeys,  Peada,  the  eldest  brother,  founded  this  of 
Medeshamstede,  as  it  was  then  called ;  but  his  pious  deed  was 
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shared  by  a  no1)leman  of  his  court,  who  was,  perhaps,  alone 
engaged  in  that  part  of  the  work  with  which  we,  as  architec- 
turists,  are  concerned.  This  was  Saxulfus,  a  man  of  great  rank 
and  influence  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  in  especial  favour 
with  the  king.  The  work  was  commenced  in  654,*  and  proceeded 
so  rapidly,  that  Wulfere,  Peada^s  next  brother  and  successor, 
describes  it,  in  6Q4t,  as  erected  in  great  splendour,  and  already 
inhabited  by  monks. f  Saxulfus  himself  assumed  the  cowl,  and 
became  the  first  abbot. J 

The  monastery  still  increased  in  wealth,  and  its  church  doubt- 
less in  splendour,  during  the  reigns  of  many  princes,  and  the 
presidency  of  many  abbots ;  but  it  was  destined  to  fall  even  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  risen.  The  Danes,  in  870,  having  first 
ravaged  Croyland,  and  murdered  most  of  the  monks  there, 
marched  to  Medeshamstede,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  abbey, 
with  all  its  inhabitants.  The  account  given  of  this  event  by 
Ingulfus,  and  repeated  almost  without  alteration  by  the  Abbot 
John  in  his  chronicle,  throws  some  light  on  the  relative  position 
of  the  abbey  and  certain  important  land -marks.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Danes,  when  they  came  to  Medeshamstede,  found  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  collected  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  monastery ;  and  that  the  gates  and  other  defences  were  of 
such  strength,  that  they  were  obliged  to  attack  it  with  engines, 
and  cover  their  approaches  with  archers.  Lubba,  the  brother  of 
Earl  Hubba,  fell  desperately  wounded  by  a  stone  in  the  very 
gateway,  and  Hubba,  enraged  at  this,  slew  all  the  monks  with 
his  own  hand,  the  Abbot  Hedda  among  the  rest.  All  the  altars 
were  torn  up,  every  monument  was  broken,  the  relics  of  Saints 
Kyneburga,  Kyneswitha,  and  Tibba  were  trampled  under  foot ; 
and  the  fire,  which  consumed  the  church  with  all  the  monastic 
buildings,  lasted  fifteen  days. 

Meanwhile,  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  monks  of  Croyland 
having  returned  to  their  desolated  home,  first  did  what  they  could 
to  re-establish  themselves,  and  then  extended  their  pious  care 
to  Medeshamstede.  Getting  together,  with  great  pains,  the 
bodies  of  the  slaughtered  monks,  which  lay  exposed  to  the  beasts 

*  A.D.  DCLiv.  fundatum  est  monasterium  de  Burgo,  S.  Petri,  a  Peada  Rege 
Mercise  :  Saxulfo  comite  facto  ejus  abbate  primo. — Chron.  Joli.  Abb.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  suggested  by  different  dates  given  by  other  authorities. 

X  Domus  quse  in  Medeshamstede  studio  venerabilis  Abbatis  Saxulfi  gloriose  est 
condita,  et  di\'ina  monachorum  familia  bene  disposita, 

I  Bede  (Hist.,  iv.  6),  who  expressly  calls  Saxulfus  the  builder  and  abbot  (con- 
structor et  abbas)  of  Medeshamstede,  tells  us  that  at  the  deposition  of  Wilfred  in 
673,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  In  675,  Ethelred  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  which,  however,  he  deserted  for  the  cloister,  and  died  Abbot  of  Barding. 
He  had  not,  meanwhile,  been  unmindful  of  his  brother's  foundation  at  Burgh,  and 
Saxulfus,  in  his  episcopal  function,  had  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  a  grant  of 
certain  privileges  obtained  by  him  from  Pope  Agatho,  a  ceremony  which  he  executes 
in  these  words :  "Ego  humilis  Saxulfus,  equidem  monasterii  fundator,  corroborare 
gaudeo." — Guntons  Appendix,  p.  128. 

o  i 
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of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air^  they  buried  no  fewer  than 
eighty- four,  with  the  abbot  in  the  midst,  in  one  grave,  which 
they  dug  in  the  churchyard  just  eastward  of  the  church.  Over 
this  grave,  Godricus,  the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  placed  a  stone,  sculp- 
tured with  standing  figures  of  the  deceased  abbot  and  his  brethren; 
and  thither  came  Godricus  once  a  year  so  long  as  he  lived,  and 
having  erected  a  tent  over  the  stone^  celebrated  masses  for  two 
days  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

Thus  perished  Medeshamstede.     We  will  now  inquire  how 
Burgh  arose  out  of  its  ashes. 


BURGH    ERECTED    ON    THE    RUINS    OF    MEDESHAMSTEDE. 

A  destruction  so  entire  as  seems  from  the  above  account  to 
have  befallen  the  Abbey  of  Medeshamstede,  is  hardly  recorded  of 
any  other  foundation  of  like  pretensions ;  and  I  shall  give  my 
reasons  by  and  bye  for  believing  that  the  fabric  at  all  events  was 
more  important  in  its  ruins  than  is  generally  supposed ;  indeed, 
I  suspect  that  if  the  crown  had  not  been  more  greedy  of  the 
possessions,  than  the  fire  was  of  the  habitation  of  the  monks,  the 
abbey  itself,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter  of  the  brethren,  would 
not  long  have  remained  either  literally  or  figuratively  "  in 
ashes."  If  I  rightly  interpret  a  few  words  of  Ingulfus^  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  abbey  had  fallen,  perhaps  for  want  of  claimants, 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown;*  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastery  in  the  first  instance,  though  ultimately 
the  means  of  its  being  restored.  About  a  hundred  years 
after  this  event.  King  Edgar,  and  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, became  its  restorers,  as  Peada  and  Saxulfus  had  been  its 
first  founders.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  Edgar  and  Ethel- 
wold, under  the  more  commanding  influence  of  Dunstan,  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  erection  of  Benedictine  monasteries  on  the 
ruins,  wherever  they  could  find  or  make  them,  of  religious  houses. 
At  Medeshamstede  the  ruins  were  made  to  their  hands,  and  they 
at  once  commenced  the  grateful  task  of  their  restoration  and 
appropriation.  As  usual,  we  find  certain  supernatural  interfe- 
rences assigned  as  indications  of  the  divine  approval  of  the  work. 
It  is  related  how  Ethelwold  was  directed  by  God,  in  a  dream,  to 
go  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Peter,  among  the  Mid-English;  how 
he  halted  first  at  Oundle,  supposing  that  to  be  the  monastery 
intended ;  but  being  again  warned  in  a  dream  to  continue  his 
eastward  course,  at  length  discovered  the  ashes  of  the  desolated 
Medeshamstede. t     It  needs  but  little  ingenuity  to  collect  from 


*  Auclito  etiam,  quod  Sanctus  Athelwoldus  episcopus  Wintonise  insisteret  penes 
regem  Edgarum  monasterium  de  Medeshamstede  ad  statuni  pristinum  restaurare 
dum  adhibc  vicinm  silvce  in  mcmu  regis  fisco  applicatai  manerent. 

I  Sanctus  Adelwoldus Monasterium  de  Medeshamstede  restaurare  »ocepit, 
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this,  that  Ethelwold  having  received  some  vague  intelligence  of 
the  present  condition  both  of  Oundle  and  of  Medeshamstede, 
started  from  Winchester,  determined  on  reaching  either  or  both; 
and  that  being  less  pleased  with  what  he  saw  at  Oundle  than  he 
expected,  he  extended  his  progress  to  Medeshamstede.  As  for 
the  result  of  his  journey,  the  preamble  of  King  Edgar^s  charter 
supplies  all  that  we  need  advance  at  present,  and  will  be  thought 
curious  from  its  giving  to  Ethelwold  the  title  of  Architect.  "  I 
have  often,^^  declares  Edgar,  '^  been  petitioned  by  the  venerable 
Ethelwold  for  the  security  of  churches,  of  which  he  is  himself  an 
untiring  constructor,  but  principally  for  the  restoration  and 
immunity  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  old  called  Medeshamstede; 
but  which  being  recently  restored  by  the  help  of  God,  and  with 
his  and  our  own  great  pains,  has  received  the  name  of  Burgh. 
This  monastery,  which  was  magnificently  endowed  by  the  early 
Kings  Wolfere  and  Ethelred,  with  other  their  successors,  but 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  irruption  of  pagans,  this  sJcilftil 
architect  of  God  was  anxious  to  restore,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to 
recover  and  enlarge  its  possessions/^"^ 

Thus  refounded,  the  abbey  continued  to  flourish  under  the  rule 
of  several  successive  abbots ;  but  at  length  the  dark  shadows  of 
coming  adversity  fell  upon  its  consecrated  walls.     Leofric  (a  near 

et  Burgum  Sancti  Petri  appellavit,  anno  desolationis  suae  jequaliter  centesimo. — 
Chron.  Joh.  Abb. 

....  Ecce  iterum  ei  [scil.  Adelwoldo]  Dominus  apparere  dignatiis  est,  monens 
ipsum  ut  per  crepidinem  ipsius  alvei  paululum  progrederetur,  donee  ad  ipsos  parietes 
ipsius  conibusti  monasterii  perveniret.  Qui  Isetus  de  visione,  et  jussa  complens, 
repperit  ibi  in  ipsa  ecclesia  stabula  facta  jumentorum  et  pecudum,  omnemque  locum 
spurcitia  et  immunditia  repletum.  Qui  dolens  in  intimis  visceribus,  quod  tarn 
pulchrum  Dei  templum  ita  ad  nihilum  esse  redactum,  ccepit  tamen  instanter  emun- 
dare  locum. 

[Sequitur  de  Adulfo  cancellario  regis  Edgari.] 

....  Cumque  vidisset  [scil.  Adulfus]  tam  nobile  monasterium  dissipatum  ita, 
vehementer  condoluit,  ac  restaurari  eum  cupiens  obtulit  Deo  et  S.  Petro  hastam 
plenam  armillis,  extra  argentum  et  variis  ornamentis,  ad  re-ediiicationem  et  renova- 
tionem  ecclesiae  ....  concurrentes  clerici  ....  unanimiter  et  instanter  ecclesiam 

Dei  construxerunt Post  tempus  autem  cum  rex  Edgarus  ....  vidisset  tam 

nobile  monasterium  tam  bene  fratrum  conventu  ordinatum,  et  officinis  variis  tam 
bene  dispositum  ....  valde  laetatus  est. — Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 

"  Burcli  olim  Medeshamstede  dicebatur  :  sed  postquam  Kenulfus  abbas  locum 
muro  cinxit,  a  similitudine  urbis  Burch,  vocatus  est.  Hie  beatissimus  iEthelwoldus 
monasterium  construxit,  adeo  elaboratis  sumptibus  et  ampliatis  possessionibus,  ut 
pene  tota  circa  regio  illi  subjaceat." — Ingulphus. 

*  Ego  Edgar  sub  ipso  sidereo  rege  prsesidens  magnae  Britanniae  saepe  petitionem 
venerabilis,  et  Deo  dilecti  Pontificis  Adelwoldi  super  stabilitate  ecclesiarum,  quarum 
ipse  iufatigabilis  constructor,  accepi,  maxime  autem  super  antiqui  monasterii  resti- 
tutione,  ac  libertate,  quod  primitus  Medeshamstede  :  niodo  Dei  adjutorio,  ac  sua, 
ac  nostra  instantia  restauratam,  Burch  appellatur,  quod  scil.  quadam  praerogativa 
gratiae  S.  Petri,  acpristinae  nobilitatis  eminentius  diligit.  Monasterium  enim  illuda 
pristinis  regibus,  VVolfero  necnon  Etlielredo  aliisque  successoribus  magnitici  ditatum, 
et  regalibus  privilegiis  fortissimo  stabilitum,  sed  ab  externo  paganorum  exercitu 
destitutum,  Hie  Del  sapiens  architectus  magno  zelo  domus  Dei  studuit  reparare ; 
et  requisitis,  ac  redemptis  possessionibus  rerum  cum  nostra  regali  donatione  prout 
potuit  amplificare. —  Charter  of  King  Edgar. 
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relation  of  that  Leofric  of  whom,  with  his  wife  Godiva,  honour- 
able mention  was  made  at  our  meeting  at  Coventry)  was  abbot, 
and  had  enriched  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  from  Burgh  it  was 
called  Gildenburgh.  Egelric  was  now  an  inmate  of  the  abbey. 
It  was  that  Egelric  who  had  before  been  a  monk  of  Burgh,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  who  had  retired  hither  that 
he  might  renew  the  greater  devotion  of  his  monkish  days.  Now 
this  Abbot  Leofric  lay  on  his  death-bed ;  and  Egelric  being  one 
evening  at  prayers  in  his  accustomed  place  in  the  church,  the 
devil  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  hideous  boy,  and  boasted 
that  he  would  shortly  triumph  over  the  chief  of  them  (meaning, 
as  was  presumed,  the  dying  abbot),  and  added,  moreover,  that  he 
would  be  revenged  in  three  ways : — that  he  would  cause  this 
abbey  to  be  sacked  by  the  Danes ;  that  he  would  consume  the 
whole  monastery  with  fire ;  and  that  he  would  make  the  brethren 
quarrel  among  themselves  till  they  cut  one  another's  throats.^ 
He  then  disappeared  in  the  way  which  seems  most  after  his 
fancy,  leaving  an  intolerable  stench  behind  him. 

Meanwhile  Leofric  died,  and  all  manner  of  evil  entered  the 
abbey  soon  after  in  the  train  of  Thorold,t  who  was  made  abbot 
by  the  Conqueror  in  1069.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  first  of 
the  deviFs  three  threats  was  fulfilled;  for  the  Danes  renewed 
their  incursions,  and  being  joined  by'Hereward  de  Wake,{  deso- 
lated Peterborough  with  the  greater  good  w^ill  because  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Norman.  The  monks  and  others  de- 
fended their  precincts  for  a  time ;  but  at  length  the  whole  town 
except  one  house,  and  all  the  monastic  buildings  except  the 
church,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  church  itself,  however,  had 
but  a  short  respite ;  for  soon  after,  in  the  absence  of  their  abbot, 

*  Sedente  Egelrico,  qui  fuerat  episcopus,  quoclam  vespere  in  ecclesia  more  solito 
intentus  in  orationibus,  apparuit  ei  visibiliter  diabolus  in  similitudine  pueri  horribili 
aspectu,  dicens  se  no\dter  triumpbaturum  de  altissimo  eorum.  Adjecit  etiam  dicens 
sese  tribus  vieibus  viudicaturum  de  monachis  et  de  monasterio  ;  dixitque  modum, 
primitus  expulsurum  se  omnes  monacbos,  et  omnia  bona  ecclesia^  Danis  diripienda 
dixit;  et  alia  vice  omne  monasterium  per  ignem  destruendum  jactavit,  &c. — 
Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 

f  Obiit  Turaldus  abbas  Burgi,  qui  milites  feodavit  de  terris  ecclesife,  et  castellum 
juxta  abbatbiam  construxit,  et  alia  multa  mala  fecerat:  hie  erat  alienigena. — Chron. 
Joli.  Abh. 

I  Herewardus  et  Dani  ....  venerunt  ....  cum  multis  navibus.  Sed  monachi 
et  sui  clauserunt  portas,  et  coeperunt  viriliter  defendere  desuper,  factaque  est  pugna 
gravissima  ad  portam  Bulebithe.  Et  videntes  Herewardus  et  socii  ejus  quod  non 
possunt  nos  vincere,  nee  intrare,  miserunt  ignem  in  domibus,  quae  erant  juxta 
portam,  et  sic  per  ignem  intraverunt,  arserunt  etiam  omnia  oflficina  monacborum  et 
totam  villam,  prseter  ecclesiam  et  unam  domum  ....  sicut  erant  armati  intraverunt 

in  ecclesiam,  et    volebant   auferre  magnam   crucem,    sed   non   potuerunt 

Ascenderunt  in  turrim,  et  acceperunt  magnam  tabellam Dispersi  sunt  omnes 

.  .  .  .  ita  ut  non  remaneret  in  monasterio  nisi  unus  monachus  infirmus,  nomine 
Leofwine  Lange  ;  hie  jacebat  in  domo  infirmorum.  Et  adimpletum  est  quod  dictum 
erat  ad  episcopum  Eilricum  ;  hoc  autem  totum  factum  est  quarto  nonarum  Junii. 
Eodem  die  venit  Turoldus  abbas  ad  monasterium  ....  invenit  autem  combusta 
omnia  intus  et  foris,  praiter  solum  ecclesiam. — Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 
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who  ruled  like  an  alien  as  he  was^  the  monks,  falling  into  negli- 
gence and  disorder,  a  fire  seized  the  church,  from  which  they  suc- 
ceeded only  in  recovering  a  few  relics.  We  must  receive  such 
accounts  with  some  allowance ;  and,  in  fact,  neither  was  the  abbey 
so  despoiled,  nor  the  church  so  destroyed,  but  that  there  was 
wealth  enough  to  tempt  robbers  in  the  next  abbacy,  and  fuel 
enough  for  another  conflagration.  The  robbers  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning,  but  that  the  story  tells  us  something  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church.  We  read,  then,  that  in  the  abbacy  of 
Godricus,  certain  foreign  thieves  entered  by  a  ladder  through  the 
window  over  the  altar  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James,"^  and  carried 
off  a  cross  of  beaten  gold,  with  many  jewels,  two  chalices  and 
patens,  and  two  golden  candlesticks,  the  gift  of  Elfric,  Archbishop 
of  York ;  while  one  of  the  robbers  stood  with  a  drawn  sword  over 
Turicus  the  sacrist,  who  was  fast  asleep  in  the  church,  ready  to 
despatch  him  if  he  awoke.  The  historian  adds,  that  though  the 
thieves  were  discovered  in  the  maner,  the  king  had  and  kept  the 
stolen  property. 

Two  years  intervene  between  Thorold  the  unlucky  and  one 
whose  name  is  worthy  of  all  honour  in  architectural  history. 
Ernulfus,t  Prior  of  Canterbury,  had  already  exercised  his  talent  in 
the  metropolitan  church,  when  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough in  1105  ;  and  after  a  prosperous  rule,  during  which  he 
finished  the  chapter-house,  and  built  a  new  dormitory  with  other 
offices,  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  where  his  architectural 
tastes  were  again  happily  displayed.  That  so  zealous  a  church 
builder  did  nothing  to  the  fabric  of  the  church,  proves,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  account  of  its  recent  devastation  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  At  all  events,  the  second  threat  of  the  devil 
was  not  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  till  another  fire,  which  closes  the 
recorded  history  of  the  Saxon  or  earlier  church  of  Burgh.  J 

On  the  vigil  of  S.  Oswald,  in  the  year  1116,  John  de  Sais 
being  abbot,  the  whole  monastery,  except  the  chapter-house,  the 
dormitory,  and  the  new  refectory,  §  was  destroyed  through  negli- 
gence, and  with  it  the  whole  town ;  for  the  abbot  on  that  day  had 
cursed  the  house,  and  in  his  anger  had  unwittingly  given  it  over 
to  the  devil.  The  brethren  had  gone  into  the  refectory  to  mend 
the  tables,  at  which  he  was  angry,  and  cursed.  Moreover,  one  of 
the  servants,  not  being  able  to  light  a  fire  in  the  bakehouse,  flew 

*  In  ejus  tempore  (scil.  Godrici)  venerunt  latrunciili  .  .  .  .  et  intraverimt  per 
scalas  in  ecclesiam  per  fencstram,  quse  erat  super  altare  I'liilippi  et  Jacobi  .... 
unus  ex  sociis  eorum  stetit  cum  evaginato  gladio  ad  caput  Turici  sacristarii,  ut  si 
evigilaret  eum  interficeret. — Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 

t  Arnulfus  prior  Cantuarise  factus  est  abbas  Burgi ;  hie  dormitorium,  capitulum, 
refectorium,  et  necessarium  fecit  construere. — Chron.  Joh.  Abb. 

Ipse  fecit  dormitorium  novum  et  necessarium  et  capitulum  perfecit  quod  inchoatum 
erat,  et  refectorium  inclioavit. — Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 

X  This  tire  is  described  by  Hugo  Candidus,  an  eye-witness. 

§  The  parts,  it  will  be  remembered,  which  had  just  been  built  by  Ernulfus. 
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into  a  passion,  and  cried  out,  "  Come,  Devil,  and  blow  the  fire/' 
Presently  the  fire  blazed,  and  rising  to  the  roof,  spread  rapidly 

^  through  all  the  monastic  offices  to  the  town Thus,  then, 

by  the  act  of  the  devil,  who  was  thus  invoked,  and  by  the  per- 
mission of  God  for  our  sins,  the  whole  church  and  the  town  were 
burnt,  and  all  the  bells  broken,  and  the  fire  smouldered  in  the 
tower  nine  days ;  and  on  the  ninth  night,  a  strong  wind  scattered 
the  live  coals  from  the  top  of  the  tower  upon  the  Abbotts  Lodge, 
so  that  we  verily  believed  all  the  remaining  buildings  of  the 
monastery  must  perish."^ 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  story  would  not  be 
improved  by  the  omission  of  the  diablerie.  We  must,  however, 
regret  that  Candidus  had  not  something  of  the  spirit  of  Ingul- 
phus,  who  describes  the  burning  of  Croyland;  or  of  Gervase,  who 
wrote  the  account  of  the  burning  and  restoration  of  Canterbury ; 
or  of  the  annalist   of  Ely,  in  his  history  of  the  falling  of  the 

*  Monasterium  Burgi,  cum  magna  parte  villse  adjacentis,  combustum  est  secundo 
nonas  Augusti,  die  Veneris. —  Chron  Joh.  Abb. 

Secundo  nonarum  Augusti  in  vigilia  S.  Oswaldi  regis  et  martyris,  per  incuriam 
combustum  est  totum  monasterium,  praeter  capitulum,  et  donnitorium,  et  necessa- 
rium,  et  refectorium  novum,  ubi  solummodo  per  tres  dies  manducaverant,  refectis 
prius  pauperibus ;  sed  et  tota  villa  combusta  est.  Abbas  enim  eodem  die  male- 
dixerat  domum  et  per  iram  quia  iracundus  erat  nimis,  commendavit  incaute  inimico. 
Intra verant  autem  fratres,  mane  refectorium,  ut  emendarent  tabulas ;  et  displicuit 
ei,  et  maledixit,  et  statim  exivit  ad  placitum  apud  Castre.  Sed  et  quidam  serviens 
de  pristine  cum  faceret  ignem  et  non  cito  arderet,  iratus  dixit,  veni  Diabole,  et 
insuffla  ignem ;  et  statim  ignis  arsit,  et  usque  ad  tectum  pervenit,   et  per  omnes 

otficinas  usque  ad  villam  volavit.       Sicque  completa  est   alia   prophetia 

Ita  itaque  sicut  diximus  diabolo  faciente,  qui  vocatus  fuerat,  et  Domino  pro  peccatis 
nostris  consentiente,  tota  ecclesia  et  villa  combusta  est,  et  omnia  signa  confracta 
sunt,  et  perduravit  ignis  in  turri  novem  diebus ;  nona  autem  nocte  surrexit  ventus 
validus,  et  dispersit  ignem  et  carbones  vivos  de  turri  super  domos  abbatis,  ita  ut 
putaremus  omnia  officina  ardere,  quae  relicta  erant 

In  alio  autem  anno  ipse  abbas  incboavit  novam  ecclesiam,  et  jactavit  funda- 
mentum  octavo  idus  Martii,  a.d,  1118,  et  multum  operatus  est  in  ea,  sed  non  com- 
plevit. — Hug.  Cancl.  Hist. 

The  "  Historia  Ccenobii  Burgensis  versibus  Gallicanis,"  by  an  unknown  author, 
published  in  Sparkes'  collection,  is  a  mere  versified  rendering  of  Hugo  Candidus, 
the  following  account  of  the  fire  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : 

Le  veil  de  seint  Osuuald  li  freres  sunt  enter 
En  le  refreitur  pur  les  tables  amender ; 
Puis  entra  li  abes  par  male  destine. 
E  vit  ke  il  ne  furent  pas  a  sa  volente : 
Si  lue  maudist  trestuz,  e  puis  sen  est  ale ; 
A  la  curt  de  Caster  tost  sen  est  haste. 
Un  serjaunt  fii  en  le  pestrin  si  fu  mult  curce ; 
Pur  CO  ke  le  fu  ne  art  pas  a  sa  volunte, 
Si  dist  un  mot  au  deble,  cum  hume  arage ; 
Quant  pur  moi  ne  vulex  vus  arde  li  maufe. 
E  si  tost  cum  il  deble  ont  anume 
Par  le  engin  del  deble  le  fu  est  enflaume, 
Si  saut  sus  dekes  a  treff,  si  ardont  mult  cler, 
E  ard  tuz  les  mesuns  et  trestut  le  muster ; 
E  en  le  vile  nul  mesun  su  remist  enter, 
E  mis  le  truvim  escrist,  si  saviour  de  verite, 
Ke  IX.  jurs  plenement  eel  fu  iad  dure. 
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central  tower  of  that  church,  and  the  erection  of  the  octagon  in 
its  place.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  an  eye-witness  could  relate 
the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  his  home  with  less  descriptive 
particularity  than  Candidus  has  done. 

THE    SITE    OP   MEDESHAMSTEDE,    BURGH,    GILDENBURGH,    OR 
PETERBOROUGH. 

The  abbey  has  now  had  names  enough,  and  an  eventful  history, 
but  we  have  not  yet  given  it  a  "  local  habitation.^^ 

Candidus,  with  the  natural  and  pious  partiality  of  one  who 
had  been  nurtured  and  had  worshipped  within  its  walls,  describes 
the  site  of  Medeshamstede  in  high-sounding  superlatives,  of 
which  any  translation  will  retain  but  a  slight  echo.  "  Ilunc 
igitur  locum,^^  saj^s  he,  "videntes  primi  fundatores  ipsius,  tarn 
egregium,  tarn  perspicuum,  tarn  amoenum,  tam  aptum,  atque  ferti- 
lissimum  et  jocundissimum,  omuibusque  rebus  uberrimum  et  for- 
mosissimum,  et  quasi  paradysum  in  terris  sibi  a  Deo  oblatum, 
monasterium  ibi  fundaverunt.^'"^  When,  some  centuries  after,  the 
monks  of  Burgh  obtained  a  licence  from  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to 
cover  their  heads  during  the  divine  offices,  they  found  it  con- 
venient to  speak  of  the  abbey  as  erected  in  a  dangerous  and 
chilling  region. t  I  will  not  attempt  to  arbitrate  between  the 
fervid  historian  and  the  shivering  suppliants  at  the  papal  throne ; 
but  one  merit  I  will  claim  for  the  site  of  Peterborough,  which 
even  Candidus  has  omitted — its  vicinity  to  Barnack,  the  Caen  of 
the  eastern  counties.  There  are  ample  proofs  that  the  value  of 
the  Barnack  quarries  was  early  recognised.  The  Abbey  of 
Ramsey  obtained  a  grant  of  free-stone  from  Barnack,  and  of 
rag-stone  at  Peterborough,  both  from  the  quarries  of  the  Abbot 
of  Peterborough,  at  the  price  of  four  thousand  eels  to  be  supplied 
annually  during  Lent. 

To  determine  the  exact  ground  which  the  monastery  covered 

*  Non  qualecumque  (proceeds  the  historian),  sed  secundam  Romam,  vel  filiam 
ipsius  Romae  in  Anglia  construere  decertantes,  .  .  .  Anno  igitur  Domini  dclv.  .  .  . 
coepit  saepedictum  monasterium  summo  studio  cum  Os%vio  Rege,  et  cimi  devotissima 
plebe,  quae  nuper  fidei  sacramentis  erat  imbuta,  per  Saxulfum  -sarum  potentissimum 
a  fundamentis  constiniere.  Immanissimos  atque  lapides  in  fundamentis  coepit  jacere, 
quales  octo  paria  boum,  vix  unum  traherent ;  quos  et  nos  vidimus  cum  esset  com- 
bustum  et  destructum  ipsum  monasterium,  ut  domus  Dei  firmiter  staret  supra  firmam 

petram  sediiicata.     Sed  heu,  proh  dolor !  cceptum  opus  perficere  non  potuit 

Ubi  frater  ejus  Wolferus  regnum  adeptus  est,  bonum  opus  quod  frater  ejus  bene 

inchoaverat per  ipsum  Saxulfum,  vinim  strenuissimum  et  religiosissimum, 

et  tam  mundanis  quam  ecclesiasticis  rebus  doctissimum  coepit  instantissime  sedifi- 
care ;  adjuvantibus  sibi  fratre  suo  Ethelredo  et  sacris  sororibus  Kyneburge  et  Kyne- 
suuythe.  Monasterio  autem  nobilissime  vel  gloriose  condito,  et  aediticato  .... 
beato  Petro,  tanquam  ecclesiae  primitias  consecraverunt. — Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 

f  Cum  idem  monasterium  sit  in  frigido  loco  constructum,  nee  valeant  absque 
gravi  periculo  corporura  hiemali  praecipue  tempore  discoopertis  capitibus  interesse 
divinis  officiis  celebrandis,  licentiam  eis  utendi  pileis  ipsorum  ordini  congruentibus 
dum  eisdem  intersunt  officiis,  de  solita  misericordia  concedere  curaremus. — Indul- 
gence of  Innocent  IV. 
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at  any  time  during  this  early  part  of  its  history^  is  of  course 
impossible.  We  have,  however,  some  indications  of  its  extent 
and  position  as  compared  with  the  present  church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  first  it  was  a  church  and 
monastery  of  very  great  pretensions,  both  as  to  size  and  splen- 
dour :  "  not  such  an  one  as  might  be  seen  every  day/^  says 
Candidus,  ^^  but  one  worthy  to  be  called  a  second  Kome.^^  The 
account  of  the  first  destruction  by  the  Danes  answers  to  this 
boast ;  we  there  find*  a  church  with  its  several  altars  and  monu- 
ments, around  which  extensive  piles  of  monastic  buildings  were 
grouped,  the  whole  encircled  by  a  wall,  and  entered  by  a  gate  so 
far  fortified  as  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  be  approached  with  the  regular  siege  train  of  those 
days,  covered  by  archers ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  entered 
and  burnt,  the  fire  found  such  abundant  food  for  its  flames  that 
it  raged  for  fifteen  days. 

The  state  in  which  Ethelwold,  the  second  founder,  discovered 
it,  a  hundred  years  after,  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  renewed 
church  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  old  one.  He  came  not 
merely  to  the  place  where  the  abbey  had  stoody  but  to  the  walls 
of  the  ahhey,  seeing  which  he  rejoiced ;  as  well  he  might,  if  I  am 
right  in  supposing  that  they  presented  no  insurmountable  ob- 

*  Quarto  die  tandem,  cum  animalium  et  jumentorum  innumeris  gregibus  versus 
Medeshamstede  transmigrabant,  ubi  patriam  coUectam  infra  monasterium,  portasque 
obseratas  offendentes,  sagittariis  ac  machinis  undique  muros  aggrediuntur.  Secundo 
assultu  paganis  irrumpentibus,  Lubba  frater  Hubbse  comitis  jactu  lapidis  graviter 
laesus,  corruit  in  ipso  introitu,  et  manibus  satellitum  suorum  portatus  in  tentorium 
fratris  sui,  etiam  de  vita  desperatus  est,  Unde  Hubba  supra  modum  ira  sestuans  et 
maxirae  in  monachos  eft'eratus,  omnes  sanctse  religionis  schemate  vestitos  manu  sua 
interfecit ;  caeteri  in  c^eteros  grassabantur  ;  nemo  de  toto  monasterio  salvatus  est ; 
tam  venerabilis  pater  abbas  Hedda  senex  valde,  quam  monachi  sui  universi  cum 

omnibus   [compatriotis   occiduntur] Altaria    omnia    sufFossa,   monimenta 

universa  confracta,  sanctorum  librorum  ingens  bibliotheca  combusta,  cartarum 
monasticarum  immensa  copia  discerpta,  sanctarum  virginum  Kyneburgse,  Kynes- 
witae,  ac  Tibbse  preciosa  pignora  pedibus  conculcata,  muri  funditus  eversi,  ipsa 
ecclesia  cum  omnibus  caeteris  sedificiis  concremata,  per  totam  quindenam  sequentem 
jugi  incendio  conflagrabat 

((iodricus  recentissime  abbas  de  Croyland  electus)  Medeshamstede  adiit :  et  multo 
sudore  omnia  monacborum  dicti  monasterii  corpora  comperta  [leribus  avibusque 
adhuc  obnoxia  et  insepulta]  numero  octoginta  quatuor  in  medio  coemeterio  dicti 
monasterii,  contra  frontem  ecclesiae  quondam  orientalem,  scilicet,  in  uno  latissimo 
tumulo  ad  hoc  aptato,  in  festo  sanctse  Cecilise  virginis  sepelivit ;  ponens  etiam  super 
C(^rpus  abbatis,  in  medio  filiorum  suorum  quiescentis,  petram  pyramidalem  tres 
pedes  in  altitudine,  et  tres  in  longitudine,  et  unum  in  latitudine  continentem, 
inscriptasque  imagines  abbatis,  ac  monacliorum  suorum  circumstantium  gestantem  ; 
quam  in  memoriam  monasterii  destructi  Medeshamsted  deinceps  omnes  vocari 
consenserunt  |but  Ingulphus  says,  "quam  in  memoriam  monasterii  destructi  Medes- 
hamstede deinceps  vocari  mandavif] ;  et  omni  anno,  quamdiu  vixit  dictus  abbas 
Godricus,  semel  locum  visitans,  super  petram  sanctam  tentorium  figens,  pro  animabus 
ibidem  sepultorum  missas  per  biduum  devotione  continue  celebravit.  Jacebat  enim 
regia  via  per  medium  dicti  cwmeterii,  habens  dictam  petram  ascendentibus  de 
pra^dicto  ponte  lapideo  versus  Hoyland  ad  dextram,  et  crucem  lapideam  similiter 
imagine  Salvatoris  insculptam,  quam  prsedictus  abbas  Godricus  tunc  ibidem  posuit, 
ad  sinistram;  ut  transeuntes  viatores,  &c. —  Chron.  Joh.  Abb. 
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stacles  to  a  perfect  restoration.  He  discovered,  too,  traces  of  its 
beauty  as  well  as  of  its  vastness ;  for  finding  horses  and  cattle 
stabled  in  the  church,  he  grieved  to  see  so  beautiful  a  temple  of 
God  so  desecrated.  In  short,  I  imagine  that  Medeshamstede 
was  then  in  that  state  in  which  Candidus  tells  us  many  other 
monasteries  which  had  been  ravaged  at  the  same  time  remained 
even  to  his  day,  with  the  walls  only  to  indicate  what  sort  of 
places  they  had  been,  and  what  their  arrangement."^  AVe  have 
only  to  fancy  all  the  combustible  materials  of  such  a  church  and 
abbey  destroyed,  and  we  have  still  the  massive  Saxon  walls  almost 
entire.  You  must  remember  that  our  suppressed  abbeys  have 
been  ruins  three  times  as  long,  and  have  been  subjected  to  more 
destructive  influences ;  but  still  many  a  church,  such  as  Kirkstall 
and  Tintern,  retains  enough  even  of  the  ornamental  work  and 
light  fragile  tracery,  to  suggest  a  wish  for  its  restoration. 

In  substance,  then,  I  believe  the  Abbot  John  of  Sais  found 
the  same  monastery,  and  especially  the  same  church,  whicli 
Saxulfus  had  built,  and  Ethelwold  restored.  Indeed,  I  suspect 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Saxon  church  existed  until  the 
present  nave  was  built  by  Abbot  Benedict.  From  that  time  no 
visible  traces  of  it  remained  above  ground.  The  foundations  are 
probably  still  in  great  part  as  they  were  at  first. 

Candidus  expressly  says,  that  at  the  restoration  after  the  fire, 
he  himself  saw  the  huge  stones,  each  as  much  as  eight  bullocks 
could  draw,  which  had  been  used  by  Saxulfus  in  the  foundation. 
That  they  yet  remain,  I  have  little  doubt ;  and  I  cannot  help 
regretting  that  when  the  present  pavement  was  laid  down,  and 
when  the  new  organ  screen  was  erected,  no  search  was  made  for 
these  foundations.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  too,  that  a  crypt 
belonging  to  the  Saxon  church  might  yet  be  found ;  for  Gunter 
tells  us  that  "  at  the  south  end  of  the  north  aisle,  under  the 
choir,  is  a  vault,  descending  into  the  ground  by  stairs  of  stone, 
and  at  the  bottom  a  low  arched  passage  going  under  the  church, 
wherein  any  one  might  go  some  five  or  six  yards,  and  there  find  the 
way  stopped  with  the  fall  of  earth  overhead.''  Those  who  have 
been  in  the  Saxon  crypts  of  Ripon  and  Hexham  will  long  to 
explore  a  passage  which  seems,  in  Gunter' s  day,  to  have  been 
very  like  these  venerable  remains. 

We  may  arrive  at  some  conclusions  as  to  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  Saxon  church,  compared  with  the  present,  from 
several  minute,  but  not  insignificant  proofs. 

The  most  nearly  approaching  to  a  fixed  point  is  in  general  the 

*  Venientes  Dani ipsum    famosissimum   monasterium  Medesliamstede, 

sicut  et  caeteri  cum  monachis  igne  consumptum  est Monasteria  destructa  et 

deserta  per  plures  annos  permansemnt :  nonnulla  tamen  postmodum  restaurata  sunt ; 
plura  autem  usque  hodiernam  diem  destructa  permanent,  parietibus  tautuni  moa- 
strantibus  quomodo  monasteria  et  alia  officina  erant  disposita.— i/w^.  Cand.  Hist. 
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high  altar;  and  we  may  infer  that  at  Burgh  the  high  altar 
under  de  Sais  still  occupied  much  the  same  spot  that  it 
did  at  the  destruction  of  Medeshamstede  by  the  Danes.  We 
have  already  related  how  Godricus  buried  the  bodies  of  the 
abbot  and  brethren  of  Medeshamstede  in  a  grave  dug  just  beyond 
the  east  end  of  the  church  :  that  spot  was  marked  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  stone,  and  of  this  stone  the  place  is  still  more 
exactly  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  king^s  highway  from  the 
stone  bridge  to  Holland  passed  between  that  stone  on  the  right, 
and  a  cross,  also  erected  by  Godricus,  on  the  left."^  Now,  the 
memorial  stone  is  at  present  preserved  in  the  church ;  but  it  is 
known  to  have  been  brought,  by  Bishop  Kennett  in  1714,  from 
the  churchyard,  near  the  east  end  of  the  present  church ;  so  that 
the  present  east  end  coincides,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the 
church  of  Saxulfus. 

So  does  it  also  with  that  of  the  church  of  Ethelwold,  for 
Kinsius,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  in  1061,  died  at  Burgh, 
and  was  honourably  interred  in  the  abbey  church ;  and  Abbot 
John  says  that  he  lies  buried  in  a  chest  or  little  coffin  near  the 
high  altar,  on  the  north  side.  There,  in  fact,  was  the  chest 
discovered  at  the  demolition  of  the  high  altar  at  the  Great 
Rebellion ;  for  Gunter  tells  us  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
in  two  hollow  places  in  the  wall,  were  found  two  chests,  of  about 
three  feet  long,  in  each  of  which  were  the.  bones  of  a  man,  whose 
name  was  engraved  on  a  leaden  plate,  the  one  being  Elfricus,  the 
other  Kinsius.  The  very  expression  of  the  Abbot  John,  a  chest 
or  little  coffin,  with  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  chest,  as  de- 
scribed by  Gunter,  proves  indeed  that  there  was  some  removal 
and  re-interment  of  the  bones  of  Kinsius,  which  could  only  have 
been  in  the  time  of  John  de  Sais,  and  at  the  rebuilding  after  the 
fire;  but  as  there  is  no  hint  or  antecedent  probability  of  any 
greater  removal,  we  may  assume  that  the  remains  were  collected 
at  the  rebuilding,  and  set  in  the  wall  as  nearly  as  possible  over 
the  place  of  their  first  burial.  Here,  then,  the  altar  is  still  found 
in  Gunter's  day,  where  it  certainly  was  in  the  days  of  the  Abbot 
John,  and  where  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  placed  by  Saxulfus, 
in  646,  replaced  by  Ethelwold  in  970,  and  finally  erected  by  John 
de  Sais  after  1117. 

The  place  of  the  transept,  which  involves  also  the  extent  of 
the  choir  and  of  the  nave,  at  their  west  and  east  ends  respectively, 
is  still  more  plainly  indicated ;  for  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  back  of  the  eastern  cloister, 

*  I  was  surprised  at  not  being  able  to  find  any  one  who  could  point  out  the  exact 
spot  where  this  stone  had  stood.  The  place  of  the  martyrs'  grave  was  formerly 
spoken  of  as  well  known ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  will  of  Prebendary  Pocklington, 
A.D.  1642  :  "  Let  my  bodie  be  buryed  in  the  monks'  churchyard,  at  the  feet  of  those 
monks,  martyrs,  whose  monument  is  well  known.  Let  there  be  a  fair  stone  with 
a  great  cross  cut  upon  it  laid  on  my  grave." 
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and  parts  of  the  present  remains  of  the  cloister  are  at  least  as 
old  as  Ernulf,  and  were  therefore  in  existence  before  the  fire  of 
de  Sais  :  that  is,  while  the  Saxon  church  was  entire.  A  glance 
at  the  plan  will  at  once  show  you  that  the  cloisters  being  thus 
determined  to  be  of  the  same  extent  that  they  have  been  from 
the  first_,  there  must  then  have  been  a  western  aisle  to  the 
transepts,  though  at  present  there  is  an  eastern  aisle  only.  Nor 
is  this  difference  between  a  Saxon  and  a  Norman  church  without 
a  very  sufficient  reason.  In  Saxon  churches  some  of  the  semi- 
ecclesiastical  offices,  which  in  more  recent  times  were  kept  within 
the  monastery,  were  usually  arranged  in  the  transept  and  its 
aisles.  There  was,  therefore,  a  use  for  a  western  aisle  to  the 
transept  in  the  time  of  Saxulfus,  which  no  longer  remained  when 
Waterville  rebuilt  the  transept  with  an  eastern  aisle  only. 

Moreover,  one  at  least  of  the  altars  in  the  Saxon  church  is 
closely  identified  with  its  representative  at  the  dissolution.  At 
that  time  the  altar  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James  was  the  most 
southern  altar  in  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north  transept.  Now, 
where  would  robbers  attempt  a  church  like  this,  but  at  that  dark 
corner,  within  the  shadow  of  the  north  transept,  and  of  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  and  farthest  of  all  removed  from  the  habitations 
of  the  monks,  and  most  secure  from  interruption ;  and  at  that 
corner,  at  the  window  of  the  altar  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James, 
did  the  robbers  actually  break  in,  who  robbed  the  church  in  the 
time  of  Godricus,  while  the  sacrist  Turicus  slept  in  one  of  those 
very  offices  which  I  have  before  said  were  arranged  in  Saxon 
churches  in  the  western  aisles  of  the  transepts. 

The  western  cloister  determines  the  extent  of  the  nave  west- 
ward, as  the  eastern  cloister  does  the  place  of  the  south  transept ; 
we  may,  therefore,  consider  it  probable  that  the  nave  terminated 
in  two  towers,  against  which  the  dormitory,  which  was  the  back 
of  the  west  cloister,  abutted.  There  are,  indeed,  traces  of  towers 
just  in  this  place  which  Mr.  Paley  very  carefully  describes,  though 
he  gives  them,  not  to  Saxulfus  or  Ethelwold,  but  to  Waterville. 
The  correctness  of  this  view  I  shall  discuss  by  and  bye.  I  may 
anticipate  here  what  I  have  to  say  so  far  as  this ;  that  I  believe 
the  present  indications  are  the  work  of  Benedict,  but  that  the 
towers  thus  commenced  but  never  finished  by  him,  occupy  the 
site  of  two  Saxon  towers,  which  he  himself  removed  when  he 
rebuilt  the  nave. 

Thus,  then,  we  recover,  neither  certainly  nor  precisely  it  is 
true,  but  with  a  rough  probability,  the  limits  of  the  Saxon 
church. 
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THE    NORMAN    CHUECH    COMMENCED    BY    DE    SATS^    AND    CONTINUED 
IN    WATERVILLE^S    TIME,   1117 1175. 

To  whatever  other  penance  Abbot  John  de  Sais  submitted  for 
the  scandal  of  his  part  in  the  fire,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  better 
part  of  penitence,  the  making  amends  for  the  injury,  he  was  not 
backward;  for  within  a  year,  that  is,  in  March,  1117,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  presbytery.*  He  did  not,  however,  finish 
it,  though  he  lived  till  1125.t  Then  followed  a  vacancy  of  three 
years,  when  Henry  of  Anjou  was  made  abbot ;  but  as  he  lived 
like  a  drone  in  the  hive,  we  shall  acquit  him  of  all  architectural 
exploits.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  abbacy  of  Martin 
(1133 — 1155)  that  the  convent  made  their  entry  into  the  new 

church.  J 

The  part  now  finished  was  the  presbytery  (that  is,  the  whole 
of  the  church  eastward  of  the  central  tower),  the  completion  of 
which  is  expressly  assigned  to  Martin,  by  Candidus.  "  He 
finished  the  presbytery,  and  brought  back  the  sacred  relics  and 
the  monks,  on  S.  Peter's  day,  with  great  joy;"  and  among 
others,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  princely 
prelates  and  accomplished  architects  of  his  day,  was  present. 
This  was  in  1140,  seventy-three  years  after  the  fire.  The  work 
certainly  had  not  been  very  great  for  the  time ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  destruction  of  the  monastic  buildings  had 
been  nearly  complete,  and  that  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
abbot  and  brethren  were  requisite  to  repair  that  damage  also. 

The  presbytery  now  completed  formed  a  component  part  of 
what  became,  in  due  time,  and  in  great  part  still  remains,  a  per- 
fect Norman  fabric  of  a  very  high  order.  Commencing  with  the 
eastern  apse,  it  reached  westward  to  the  tower ;  which,  I  pre- 
sume, together  with  the  nave  and  transepts,  still  remained  entire, 
so  far  as  the  substantial  fabric  was  concerned,  though  roof  and 
stalls  were  alike  destroyed,  and  though  they  were  already  doomed 
to  give  place  to  a  fairer  fabric,  and  were  never,  therefore, 
thoroughly  restored.  The  aisles,  instead  of  being  continued 
round  the  apse,  as  at  Norwich,  terminated,  as  they  did  also  at 
Ely,  in  a  square,  at  the  commencement  of  the  apse,§  and  were 
flanked  by  square  turrets,  capped  with  the  beautiful  pinnacles 
which  now  remain.     The  basement  moulding,  which  may  still 

*  Fundamentum  novje  ecclesise  Burgi  ponitur  quarto  idus  Martii,  1117. —  Chron. 
Joh.  Abb. 

■f  1125.  Obiit  Johannes  Abbas  Burgi,  qui  fundavit  novam  ecclesiam. —  Chron.  Pet. 

I  Conventus  Burgi  intravit  novam  ecclesiam. —  Chron.  Pet.,  and  Chron.  Joh.  Abb. 

Martinus presbyterium  ecclesise  perfecit,  et  sanctas  reliquias,  et  monachos 

in  die  festivitatis  S.  Petri  in  novam  ecclesiam  cum  magno  gaudio  introduxit  .... 
ibi  fuit  Alexander  episcopus  Lincolniaj  ,  .  .  a.d.  1140  et  a  combustione  loci  23. — 
Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 

§  For  this  detail  of  Ely  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  accomplished  architect 
of  Ely  and  Peterborough  Cathedrals. 
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be  traced  in  the  midst  of  later  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
apse,  shows  that  this  was  at  first  the  outer  wall ;  so  that  there 
was  no  extension  of  the  church  eastward  then  contemplated. 
The  arches  now  opening  out  of  the  presbytery  into  the  new 
building  are  an  elongation  of  the  windows  of  John  de  Sais. 
However  beautiful  the  present  east  end  may  be,  either  internally 
or  externally,  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  destruction  of  the 
apse  in  its  original  form. 

Of  Abbot  Martin,  who  completed  this  presbytery,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  was  always  engaged  in  great  works  in  the  church  ;*  no 
other  specific  portion  of  his  work  is,  however,  mentioned.  He 
lived  till  1155,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  de  Waterville,  in 
whose  time  both  the  transepts  and  tres  ystorire  magistrm  turris, 
as  Hugo  Candidus  has  it,  were  erected.f  Of  Waterville's  tower 
we  shall  speak  more  conveniently  by  and  bye.  His  transej)ts 
were  built,  in  all  probability,  on  the  foundations  of  the  Saxon 
transepts,  which  he  removed  to  make  way  for  them,  but  with 
this  difierence,  that  the  Saxon  transepts  had  aisles  both  east  and 
west,  the  Norman  only  to  the  east.  Now  when  the  Saxon 
western  aisle  was  discarded,  it  is  clear  that  an  addition  of  one 
bay  at  least  to  the  nave  aisle  was  rendered  necessary ;  and  if,  as 
is  not  unlikely,  there  were  other  buildings  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  destroyed,  then  the  external  wall  of  the  aisle 
might  need  rebuilding,  so  far  as  they  extended.  At  all  events, 
one  bay  must  be  now  built,  and  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose 
that  more  than  one  would  be.  Now,  a  change  in  the  string- 
course running  under  the  nave  aisle  windows,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  bay,  indicates  an  interruption  in  the  work  at  this  point, 
and  most  probably  the  termination  of  Waterville^s  building. 
Thus  this  little  matter  of  detail  becomes  an  additional  proof  of 
what  was  but  reasonably  inferred  before,  that  the  Saxon  transept 
had  its  western  aisle,  and  also  an  indication  that  Waterville^s 
work  extended  rather  beyond  the  mere  erection  of  the  tran- 
septs.J 

*  Abbas  Martinus  ....  in  ecclesia  et  in  aliis  officinis  et  in  pluribus  locis  semper 
operabatnr  .  .  .  .  et  quia  in  primordio  suo  aliquanta  de  thesamis  per  instinctionem 
diaboli,  et  per  pessimum  consilium  acceperat ;  ad  restauranda  ipsa,  vel  ad  faciendara 
ecclesiam,  villam  Pilesgatam  et  socam  et  multa  in  redditibus  liberaliter  concepit, 

et  sacristiam  ditavit Reliquias  de  refectorio  in  novam  ecclesiam  transtulit. — 

Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 

f  [Willelmus  de  Waterville]  in  suo  tempore  ambse  cruces  ecclesige,  et  tres 
ystoriae  magistrpe  turris  erectae  sunt;  chorus  ordinatus  et  domus  infirmoram  con- 
structa  est ;  et  claustrum,  et  officinse  necessariee,  et  claustrum  monachonim  plumbo 
coopertum  est ;  et  in  curia,  cameram  et  capellam  et  officinas  fecit ;  et  capellam 
S.  Thomfe  incepit  et  fundavit. — Hug.  Cand.  Hist. 

X  Those  who  read  with  a  plan  before  them  will  be  perhaps  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  a  western  aisle  to  the  south  transept,  but  this  is  in  fact  an  after- 
thought. The  southern  transept,  as  left  by  Waterville,  had  no  aisle,  and  the  present 
one  was  built  by  Benedict,  or  in  his  time.  I  must,  however,  here  direct  attention  to 
some  of  its  peculiarities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  windows  of  this  new  aisle  must  open  above  the  cloister  roof, 
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THE   NAVE    COMPLETED_,    AND    THE   WESTERN    TRANSEPT   NEARLY 
FINISHED^    BY    BENEDICT,    1177 — 1194. 

We  are  now  deserted  by  Hugo  Candidus_,  who  has  recorded, 
with  the  interest  and  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  the  several 
works  carried  on  in  the  church,  from  the  foundation  of  the  new 
choir  by  de  Sais  to  the  completion  of  the  transept  and  central 
tower  in  Waterville^s  time.  The  narrative  is  taken  up  by  Kobert 
Swapham,  who  carries  it  down  to  the  death  of  Walter  of  S. 
Edmund^ s,  in  1246,  an  interval  of  sixty-nine  years.  As  Swapham 
speaks  of  the  character  and  death  of  Walter  in  terms  which  clearly 
indicate  a  personal  interest  in  his  memory,*  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  this  Walter ;  and  as  he  closes  his 
history  here,  the  inference  is  fair  that  he  did  not  long  outlive  him. 
Swapham  was,  therefore,  contemporary  with  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  events  he  relates ;  and  even  if  he  had  but  reached  middle  age 
at  Walter^s  death,  he  was  still  old  enough  to  use  his  eyes  and  ears 
intelligently  before  Benedict,  the  first  abbot  of  whom  he  speaks, 
was  well  cold  in  his  grave.  Of  this  Benedict,!  blessed  in  fact  as 
in  name,  as  the  Peterborough  chronicle  calls  him,  Swapham  tells 
us  that  he  built  the  whole  of  the  nave  of  the  church  in  stone  and 
woodwork,  from  the  tower  of  the  choir  (that  is,  the  central 
tower)  to  the  front :  simple  words  enough,  one  should  think,  and, 
considering  what  I  have  said  about  Swapham^s  opportunities  of 
information,  of  ample  authority ;  and  yet  they  are  neither  inter- 
preted alike  by  all,  nor  always  admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  Benedict's  work.J 

and  look  over  it.  It  is  equally  clear  tliat  it  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  block  up 
the  lower  range  of  windows  in  the  transept,  against  wbicb  it  is  built :  and  to  satisfy 
these  two  demands,  instead  of  a  lean-to  roof,  which  would  have  utterly  extinguished 
the  transept  windows,  there  were  three  gables,  rising  like  dormers  over  the  back  of 
the  cloisters,  and  serving  as  ends  to  three  several  roofs,  running  back  to  the  transept. 
The  aisle  windows  were  inserted  in  the  gables,  and  the  lower  range  of  transept 
windows  looked  upon  the  valleys  of  the  roofs.  The  same  result  is  now  obtained  (that 
is,  the  aisle  and  transept  windows  are  both  kept  open)  by  a  different  process.  The 
roof  slopes  downward  upon  the  transept ;  a  construction  which  is  employed  with 
most  happy  effect  throughout  the  whole  of  the  aisles  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

In  the  interior,  this  transept  aisle  still  more  clearly  reveals  its  history,  for  the  old 
external  buttresses  and  basements  to  the  transept  still  remain,  and  the  old  Norman 
door,  though  blocked  up  by  one  of  the  new  groining  shafts,  is  readily  traced,  and 
over  all  is  erected  the  newer  system  of  vaulting. 

*  The  passage  is  too  long  to  transcribe  at  length :  he  says  among  other  things, 
that  Walter's  rule  was  "  nobis  gaudium  et  tranquillitas,"  and  he  ends  his  account  of 
his  death  with  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  soul. 

f  Amator  domus  Dei,  to  use  Swapham's  words. 

I  Benedictus  [re  Benedictus  et  nomine,  Chron.  Pet.]  prior  Cantuariensis  factus  est 
abbas  Burgi,  qui  fecit  construere  totam  navem  ecclesiae  Burgi  ex  lapide  et  ligno,  a 
tuTre  usque  ad  frontem,  et  capellam  in  honorem  S.  Thomae  martyris,  ad  portam 
inonasterii. —  <^hron.  Joh.  Abb. 

^dificavit  totam  navem  ecclesiae,  opere  lapideo  et  ligneo,  a  turre  chori  usque  ad 

frontem ;   et  pulpitum  similiter  aedificavit In  eedificiis  quoque  et  domibus 

:sedificandis  erat  valde  strenuus,  et  semper  intentus.  Ipse  itaque  erexit  magnam 
portam  exteriorem,  et  desuper  capellam  S.  Nicolai ;  et  capellam  S.  Thomse  et  hospi- 
tale  ejusdem :  et  magnam  aulam  cum  omnibus  diversoriis  suis ;  et  illud  miriticum 
ojpus  juxta  Bracinum  incepit,  sed  morte  preeventus  consummare  non  potuit. — Swaph. 
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Bnt^  in  trutli,  I  believe  that  these  words  of  Swapham,  taken  in 
their  simplest  sense^  convey  the  truth ;  and  that^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  portion  of  the  aisles  next  the  transept,  already  accounted 
for,  and,  it  may  be,  some  small  portions  of  the  fabric  next  the 
tower,  and  almost  necessarily  involved  in  the  erection  of  the  tower, 
but  not  such  as  to  falsify  the  assertion,  taken  generally,  Benedict 
built  the  whole  of  the  naVe  and  the  western  transept,  leaving  the 
latter,  however,  in  some  degree  imperfect,  as  we  shall  find  by  and 
bye.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  Swapham,  Mr. 
Paley  attributes  only  the  middle  of  the  nave  to  Benedict.  With 
respect  to  the  east  end,  he  conceives  that  "  so  large  and  heavy 
a  tower  as  that  of  Waterville  could  not  have  stood  safely  without 
some  considerable  abutments  against  the  pillars  at  the  west  side. 
Two  or  three  nave  arches,  with  their  triforia,  and  at  least  one  bay 
of  the  clerestory,  would  be  essential  for  sustaining  the  fabric." 
Granted,  if  the  flibric  had  not  already  a  sufficient  support ;  but 
you  will  remember  that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Saxon 
nave  yet  remained,  so  that  the  support  was  there  already.  I  have, 
however,  given  reasons  for  not  limiting  the  work  of  Waterville 
very  exactly  to  the  tower  at  this  end  of  the  nave. 

At  the  other,  that  is,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  Mr.  Paley 
cuts  off  still  more  of  the  work  which  Swapham  attributes  to 
Benedict.  The  third  pair  of  piers  for  the  west  end  are,  in  several 
respects,  different  from  any  others,  and  the  aisle  walls  also  are 
thicker  at  this  place ;  and  from  several  indications,  Mr.  Paley 
decides  that  these  portions  of  the  nave  arcade  and  of  the  aisles 
were  bases  of  towers  which  formed  part  of  a  western  front  erected 
by  Waterville,  the  same  abbot  in  whose  time  the  central  tower 
and  the  transepts  were  built.  These  towers  Mr.  Paley  believes 
that  Benedict  converted  into  one  bay  of  his  aisles,  and  that  he 
continued  his  nave  yet  further  west,  adding  at  least  one  bay  and 
a  front  of  his  own;  but  that  that  bay  and  front  were,  in  their 
turn,  pulled  down  by  his  next  successor,  Andrew,  and  replaced  by 
the  present  west  transept.  According  to  this  theory  (though  no 
such  thing  is  said  in  history),  W^aterville  built  two  towers 
and  a  front  at  the  west  end,  which  were  destroyed  by  his  next 
successor,  Benedict;  and  Benedict  built  a  west  front,  which 
was  destroyed  by  his  next  successor^  Andrew ;  and  the  present 
west  transept  was  added ;  and  all  these  erections,  enlargements, 
demolitions,  and  rebuildings  took  place  within  the  space  of  forty- 
three  years,  for  Waterville  succeeded  in  1155,  and  Andrew  died  in 
1200.  And  of  all  these  works,  Candidus,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Waterville,  and  mentions  his  works  at  length,  is  silent;  and 
Swapham,  who  was  certainly  living  during  a  great  part  of  the 
time  in  question,  and  the  chronicle  of  the  Abbot  John,  which 
Mr.  Paley  imagines  (I  do  not  know  why)  to  be  the  better 
authority,  say  nothing ;   but  both  do  say,  in  terms  as  plain  as 
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language  affords,  that  all  that  was  done  was  done  by  Benedict. 
Admitting,  as  I  fully  do,  the  indications  of  breaks  and  changes 
in  the  work,  which  led  Mr.  Paley  to  these  conclusions,  I  still 
think  that,  as  they  are  not  consistent  with  the  testimony  of 
three  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  authors,  some 
other  conclusion  must  remain,  equally  in  harmony  with  existing 
appearances,  not  at  variance  with  history,  and  in  itself  less 
improbable. 

But  first  let  us  make  sure  of  the  history.  Candidus  recounts 
the  architectural  works  carried  on  in  the  church  and  its  precincts 
by  Waterville  and  in  his  time,  and  speaks  of  the  central  tower 
distinctively,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  intimating  that  the 
two  western  towers  were  not  Waterville^s  work. 

''  iEdificavit,"  says  Swapham,  speaking  of  Benedict,   "  totam 
navem  ecclesise  opere  lapideo  et  ligneo,  a   turre  cJiori  usque  ad 
frontem.^' 

"  Benedictus,^^  says  Abbot  John,  "  prior  Cantuariensis  factus  est 
Abbas  Burgi,  qui  fecit  construere  totam  navem  ecclesise  Burgi,  ex 
lapide  et  ligno  a  turre  usque  ad  frontem.'^  Of  course,  Benedict's 
work  was  exclusive  both  of  the  tower  and  of  the  front :  of  this 
there  is  no  question ;  but  as  to  what  is  the  front  here  intended 
there  is  a  great  question,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
have  arisen.  Here  are  two  people  writing  after  the  present  west 
front  was  erected,"^  and  for  persons  before  whose  eyes  the  present 
west  front  appeared  every  day,  and  speaking  of  the  tower  and  of 
the  west  front  as  well-known  limits  to  a  certain  work  :  surely  they 
not  only  meant,  but  mmst  have  meant,  the  front  that  then  was,  in 
other  words,  the  west  front  as  it  is  now.  But  Mr.  Paley  finds  a 
totally  different  meaning  in  these  words  :  "  Benedict,  we  are 
told,''  he  argues,  "built  the  nave,  '  a  turre  chori  usque  2i^frontem^ 
Therefore  there  was  a  west  front  in  existence  before  the  west  tran- 
sept was  added ;"  and  then  he  points  out  the  plan  of  that  west 
front,  which,  against  all  history  and  probability,  he  assigns  to 
Waterville.  Novv  I  too  believe  that  there  was  already  a  west 
front  in  Benedict's  time — viz.,  the  old  Saxon  front;  but  I  cannot 
construe  the  language  of  Abbot  John  and  of  Swapham  as  by  any 
possibility  alluding  to  that  or  to  any  west  front,  except  the  then 
and  now  present  one.  Eight  or  wrong,  then,  Swapham  says,  and 
Abbot  John  after  him,  that  Benedict  built  the  lohole  nave,  from  the 
central  tower  up  to,  but  of  course  exclusive  of,  the  present  west 
front. 

But  is  this  consistent  with  certain  breaks  in  the  masonry, 
and  with  certain  confusions  of  style,  which  Mr.  Paley  very  accu- 
rately points  out,  and  assumes  to  indicate  the  work  of  several 
persons  ? 

*  Swapham  carries  down  the  history  to  1246.  John  was  abbot  from  1249  to 
1262.     The  present  west  front  cannot  be  later  than  1210  to  1237. 
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First  of  all,  there  is  a  manifest  break  in  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  tower : 
this  I  admit  (and  give  also  an  additional  reason  for  it  in  the 
omission  of  a  western  aisle  to  the  transept)  to  be  indicative  of 
the  extension  of  Waterville^s  work  into  the  nave. 

Secondly:  There  are  in  the  bases  of  the  nave  pillars  two 
strongly-marked  varieties ;  the  one  having  the  Norman  section, 
found  also  in  the  choir  and  transept,  and  this  is  used  along  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  and  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave ; 
the  other,  the  Transitional  section,  which  begins  to  be  used  in  the 
sixth  pillar  from  the  west  on  the  north  side,  and  is  used  thence  to 
the  last  pillar  westward.  Mr.  Paley  asserts  that  the  older  base 
must  have  been  laid  down  by  Waterville,  which  will  give  him  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  and  a  great  part  of  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  at  least  so  far  as  the  bases  are  concerned.  I  shall  account 
for  this  presently,  and  show  that  this  way  of  reasoning  would,  in 
fact,  give  to  Waterville  more  than  even  Mr.  Paley  ascribes  to 
him. 

Thirdly  :  There  are  peculiarities  about  the  third  pillar  from  the 
west  on  each  side  and  the  adjoining  walls,  which  indicate  that 
they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  bases  of  two  western  towers.  This 
I  by  no  means  deny,  but  only  that  those  towers  are  Waterville' s 
work. 

Fourthly :  There  are  marks  of  a  change  of  plan  between  the  last 
bay  of  the  nave,  westward,  and  the  transept,  which  latter  Mr. 
Paley  attributes  to  Andrew  (1193 — 1200),  and  Mr.  Owen  Davys 
to  Acarius  (1200 — 1210).  The  change  in  the  plan  1  do  not 
question,  but  only  the  inference. 

Fifthly  (and  this  is,  I  think,  quite  as  consistent  with  any  in- 
terruption in  the  work,  from  whatever  cause,  as  with  a  change  in 
its  author)  :  There  is  a  constant  tendency  throughout  the  whole 
building,  from  east  to  west,  to  the  use  of  smaller  stones,  or  in 
other  words,  of  more  courses  of  masonry  in  the  same  height  of 
wall.  There  are  several  places  where  Mr.  Paley  points  out  the 
junction  of  such  unequal  masonry,  and  as  these  fall  in  with  the 
other  indications  of  change  in  the  plan,  they  are  used  to  justify 
his  opinion,  that  what  Swapham  and  Abbot  John  ascribe  to 
Benedict  only,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Waterville,  Benedict,  and 
Andrew. 

And  now  let  us  follow  Benedict  in  his  work,  and  see  if  these 
very  breaks  and  variations  are  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
whole  being  his  work. 

He  found,  you  will  remember,  when  he  arrived  at  Burgh  from 
Canterbury,  a  Norman  choir,  transept,  and  central  tower;  and 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Norman  work,  as  left  by  his 
predecessor,  had  extended  some  way  into  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  which  accounts  for  the  first  break  mentioned  above.     Still, 
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as  a  whole,  the  nave  was  Saxon :  for  there  is  not  a  hint  of  the 
removal  of  the  ancient  nave  after  the  fire ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  it  would  have  been  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  of  super- 
erogation at  the  best,  if  not  of  inconvenience,  to  remove  it,  con- 
sidering its  important  uses  as  a  part  of  the  abbey  quadrangle, 
before  the  erection  of  another  nave.  There  is,  then,  substantial 
truth  in  what  Gunter  says,  though  he  is  no  authority :  "  The 
nave  or  body  of  the  church  did  not  please  Benedict;  therefore  he 
built  it  after  a  better  manner,  from  the  lantern  to  the  porch/^ 
The  nave  once  removed,  the  order  of  Benedict's  work  of  rebuild- 
ing would  be  guided,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  rehition  of  the  nave 
to  other  works ;  and  here  he  would  at  once  direct  his  attention 
to  the  whole  of  the  south  side,  which  formed  the  back  of  the 
cloisters,  and  to  the  western  part,  which,  with  its  towers  and 
gable  carried  on  the  line  of  the  western  side  of  the  cloister-court, 
and  was  a  means  of  admission  into  the  church  from  the  cloisters 
and  from  the  dormitory.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  the  most 
ancient  base  mouldings  in  these  portions  of  the  nave,  as  noted 
above  by  Mr.  Paley,  as  well  as  the  bases  of  ancient  towers  at  the 
west  end.*  Nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  unlikely  that  Benedict  at 
first  intended  to  retain  these  towers,  which  would  sufficiently 
account  for  any  work  there  which  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Paley  to 
Water ville.  But  about  the  varieties  in  the  bases  I  have  more  to 
say.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier  bases  occur  hy  themselves  on  the 
south  side ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  later  bases  occur  hy  themselves 
in  any  part  of  the  north  side,  which  Mr.  Paley  ascribes  to  Benedict. 
On  the  contrary,  the  two  are  intermixed  even  in  the  same  bases, 
and  in  one  base  I  counted  five  variations,  each  at  least  indicating 
a  different  haAid,  though  all  are  referable  to  the  two  types  before 
mentioned.  Now  if  we  put  together  two  portions  of  Mr.  Paley's 
reasoning  here,  we  shall  be  forced  to  ascribe  the  same  pillars,  and 
even  the  bases  of  the  same  pillars,  to  different  authors.  Thus  : 
'^  These  older  bases  mast  have  been  Waterville^s;''  and  again, 
speaking  of  the  very  pillar  where  the  more  recent  form  occurs  : 
^'  the  new  bases  of  Benedict's  work  will  be  seen  to  commence  here.'' 
The  first  argument  will  deprive  Benedict  of  every  base  in  the 
nave,  merely  to  restore  some  to  him  by  the  second. 

But  I  have  another  unanswerable  argument  to  prove  that  this 
intermixture  of  bases  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  work  of 
different  builders.     The  very  same  thing  occurs  in  the  west  aisle 

*  Although  these  towel's  are  never  mentioned  in  any  of  the  chronicles,  I  think 
their  existence,  and  even  something  of  their  history,  may  be  collected  from  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  central  tower  is  designated.  Candidus,  who  lived  and 
wrote  while  they  were  in  existence,  calls  the  central  tower  magistra  tiirris,  the 
chief  tower,  plainly  inferring  the  existence  of  others.  Swapham,  who  most  likely 
remembered  them,  and  witnessed  their  destruction,  still  gives  to  the  central  tower  a 
distinctive  name,  turris  chori,  the  tower  of  the  choir,  as  distinguished  from  the 
western  towers.  Abbot  John,  who  had  most  likely  never  seen  these  western  towers, 
simply  calls  the  centra]  tower,  turris,  the  tower. 
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(if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  south  transept^  which  is  clearly  and 
most  unquestionably  one  work^  and  in  all  probability  the  work 
of  the  very  same  Benedict  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  or  at  least 
of  his  time.*  Here^,  as  in  the  nave,  the  whole  work  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  pure  Norman_,  for  all  the  capitals  of  the  groin- 
ing-shafts  and  some  of  the  bases  are  unmistakeably  of  that  style. 
But  others  of  the  bases  and  all  the  groining-ribs  are  as  clearly 
Transition.  Moreover,  the  early  bases  and  the  later  shafts  do 
not  fit  one  another,  the  shafts  being  too  small  for  the  bases. 
Why  is  all  this  ?  It  is  because  there  were  several  old  bases  and 
capitals  at  hand ;  the  main  body  of  the  church,  which  is  in  that 
style,  being  then,  and  for  many  years  past,  in  progress;  and 
these  were  used  indiscriminately  with  bases,  shafts,  and  ribs 
carved  at  the  time,  of  a  more  recent  pattern.  And  the  necessary 
conclusion  is,  not  that  one  portion  of  the  work  is  earlier  than 
another;  but  that  all  is  of  one  time,  and  that,  of  course,  the  time 
indicated  by  the  most  recent  work. 

Still  I  admit,  that  in  the  intermixture  of  bases,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  nave,  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  order  and  manner  of  pro- 
gression in  the  work,  though  not,  I  think,  of  it  having  changed 
hands.  Doubtless  the  newer  base  had  not  begun  to  be  used  where 
the  older  is  found  exclusively;  and  so  what  Mr.  Paley  calls 
Waterville's  w^ork,  is,  in  fact,  the  first  part  of  Benedict's  work ; 
and  similarly  of  all  the  rest.  The  breaks  are  real  and  important, 
and  indicate  something  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  sufficient 
interest  to  compensate  him  for  the  labour  and  tact  which  he 
employed  in  examining  them;  but  they  are  nevertheless  con- 
sistent with  the  histories  of  Swapham  and  Abbot  John,  wdiich 
attribute  the  whole  of  the  nave  to  Benedict. 

The  meagreness  of  the  chronicles  does  indeed  leave  us  utterly 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  progress  in  the  plan,  or  any  changes  which 
may  have  been  made  in  it  as  the  work  advanced.  If  I  may  eke 
out  the  oft-cited  annals  w^ith  a  little  imagination,  I  would  say 
that  w^hatever  indicates  such  changes  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
may  thus  be  accounted  for.  Benedict  comes  from  Canterbury, 
where  the  church  of  which  he  was  prior  had  a  west  end  composed 
of  a  gable  between  two  towers ;  and  he  finds  at  Peterborough 
one  of  the  same  type,  though  of  a  somewhat  earlier  style.  He 
commences  the  restoration  after  the  form  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  and  which,  moreover,  involves  no  change  in  the 
plan.  But  at  some  visit  to  Lincoln,  the  beauty  of  the  western 
transept,  then  nearly  finished,  induces  him  to  reproduce  the  same 
feature  at  Peterborough ;  as,  in  fact,  he  does,  but  with  several 

*  This  transept  was  finished  by  Waterville,  without  an  aisle.  It  is  clear  from  the 
construction  of  the  roof,  and  the  plan  of  the  windows,  that  the  aisle  was  not  erected 
till  the  cloisters  had  a  roof  of  lead — that  is,  a  roof  of  lower  pitch  than  any  other 
could  be.  Now  Waterville  leaded  the  cloisters,  to  him  succeeded  Benedict,  and  the 
whole  work  is  too  ancient  in  style  for  any  later  abbot. 
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improvements.  In  doing  this,  he  is  ohliged  to  carry  out  the  nave 
one  bay  more  westward,  or  else  his  transept  will  interfere  with 
the  monastic  buildings ;  and  hence  the  breaks  and  changes  noted 
by  Mr.  Paley  at  this  part  of  the  church. 

I  have  yet  to  add  one  general  remark,  which  will  serve  Mr. 
Paley,  as  well  as  myself,  by  way  of  apology  (if  indeed  he,  like 
myself,  require  one)  for  any  inexactness  in  distributing  the  work 
of  each  abbot  in  succession  over  so  vast  a  work  as  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Peterborough.  In  truth,  it  should  be  called  more 
generally  the  work  of  the  abbey,  though  for  convenience  several 
parts  are  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  abbot  in  whose  time  they 
were  carried  on  and  completed.  The  presbytery  of  de  Sais  was 
re-occupied  in  Martin's  time ;  and  I  would  not  assert  that  the  con- 
vent had  carried  the  work  no  further  into  the  transept  aisle  when 
Waterville  succeeded  Martin;  or  that  having  finished  the  tower  and 
transept,  they  were  actually  resting,  as  if  their  work  was  finished, 
when  they  called  Benedict  from  Canterbury  to  govern  their 
house :  especially  since  in  this  case  there  was  an  interval  of  two 
years,  Waterville  having  been  deposed  in  1175,  and  Benedict 
elected  in  1177.  This  method  of  continuous  progress  accounts 
in  a  great  degree  for  the  unity  of  the  result,  taken  as  a  whole ; 
while  the  fact  that  the  Saxon  church  only  perished  as  it  was 
gradually  replaced  by  the  Norman,  will  account  for  the  several 
breaks  which  are  too  readily  assumed  to  indicate  the  work  of  a 
fresh  abbot.  With  the  old  church  ever  present  as  an  abutment, 
they  might  stop  where  they  would,  and  they  did  stop  from  time 
to  time,  just  where  it  suited  their  convenience.  Only  with  all 
these  limitations  I  must  stand  up  for  Benedict,  to  wliom  personally 
is  attributed  a  work,  and  an  entire  work,  far  more  expressly  than 
is  at  all  usual  in  recording  the  erection  of  any  essential  part  of  a 
church,  where  the  convent,  not  the  abbot,  was  the  actual  builder. 
When  a  chapel  or  some  exedral  work  is  assigned  to  any  indivi- 
dual, we  need  not  doubt  that  he  was,  in  the  proper  sense,  the 
doer  of  it;  but  when  a  nave,  or  choir,  or  transept,  or  any  great 
portion  of  a  church  is  ascribed  to  the  abbot,  it  often  means  only 
in  his  time,  except  where  there  is  some  more  express  personal 
appropriation :  and  such  we  have  in  the  present  case,  not  only  in 
the  language  of  Swapham,  already  cited,  but  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  introduced — Deinde  amator  domus  Dei  adijicavit  totam  navem, 
&c.  There  is  surely  no  adequate  meaning  in  these  words,  no 
logical  sequence  between  the  character  and  the  work  resulting 
from  it,  if  Benedict  built  only  by  much  the  smaller  part  of  the 
nave ;  and  if  he  did  not  execute  what  is  ascribed  to  him,  at  least 
in  some  great  degree  sumptibus  siiis. 

But  now  I  expect  to  be  met  with  a  grave  question  from  those 
who  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  details  of  the  western 
transept.     How  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Paley  should  be  led,  cou- 
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trary  to  the  history,  to  attribute  this  part  of  the  building  to 
Andrew,  and  that  Mr.  Owen  Davys  should  bring  it  down  still 
lower  to  Acarius,  if  the  style  does  not  distinctly  remove  it  from 
the  date  of  Benedict  ?  To  this  I  can  only  answer  that  there  is 
not  a  single  feature  in  the  whole,  except  some  parts  of  the  deco- 
rations of  the  western  wall,  and  the  tracery  of  the  windows, 
which  will  be  hereafter  accounted  for,  which  is  not  consistent 
eveii  with  an  earlier  date  than  the  close  of  Benedict's  abbacy. 
The  real  internal  difficulties  are  in  the  contrary  direction.  Even 
Waterville  might  have  built  all  which  is  here  attributed  to  Bene- 
dict, and  had  the  chronicle  said  that  he  did  so  we  should  have 
believed  it.  In  the  time  of  Andrew  and  Acarius  the  struggle 
would  have  been  not  between  Norman  and  Transitional,  as  it  is, 
but  between  Norman  and  Early  English.*  Even  if  the  Norman 
forms  had  been  carried  out  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  would 
have  been  with  a  creeping  in  here  and  there  of  Early  English 
details,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  retrochoir  of  Chi- 
chester, where  the  greater  lines  of  a  Norman  presbytery  are 
carried  out  in  an  Early  English  retrochoir. 

THE  WEST  FEONT,  1200 — 1230. 

The  plan  of  Benedict's  west  end  included  a  transept  with  two 
towers,  terminating  the  nave  aisles,  and  each  forming  an  entrance 
to  the  church,  while  the  great  central  doorway  was  between 
them.  Of  these  towers  neither  was  completed  by  him,  nor 
according  to  his  design;  and  indeed  the  southern  tower  was 
never  finished  at  all.  There  were  other  portions  of  the  western 
transept  which  were  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  and  were  not 
proceeded  with  till  the  west  front  had  been  nearly  completed. 
This  magnificent  fagade  consists  of  three  vast  and  lofty  arches, 
crowned  with  as  many  gables  of  equal  height,  and  flanked  by 
turrets  at  the  angles.  Of  the  erection  of  this  work  not  a  hint 
is  given  in  any  of  the  ancient  chronicles ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
works  attributed  to  the  abbots  under  whom  it  must  have  been 
built  are  enumerated  at  some  length,  leaves  us  to  conclude  that 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  no  one  abbot,  but  to  the  monastery  as  a 
body.      It   was   probably  commenced   about  1200,  Andrew  or 

*  The  following  tabular  arrangement  of  the  dates  of  the  several  abbacies  and  of 
the  architectural  styles  in  question  will  make  thjs  clearer.  The  limits  of  the  styles 
are  taken  from  Mr.  yharpe's  "  Seven  Periods  of  Church  Architecture." 


Waterville  ....     1155-1175 

See  vacant 1177 

Benedict 1194 

Andrew 1200 

Acarius 1210 


Norman  Period  .  .  1066-1145 
Transitional  .  .  .  1145-1190 
Lancet  1190-1245 


The  whole  of  Water ville's  abbacy,  therefore,  falls  within  the  Transitional  period, 
and  the  whole  of  the  abbacies  of  Andrew  and  Acarius  within  the  Lancet  period. 
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Acarius  being  abbot^  and  finished  about  1230;  in  which  ease 
the  work  had  continued  through  the  abbacies  of  Robert  de 
Lindesay  and  Alexander  into  that  of  Martin  de  Ramsay.  The 
spires  upon  the  turrets  will  be  accounted  for  by  and  bye.  The 
north  and  south  gables  of  the  west  transept  were  finished  at  the 
same  time  with  the  portions  of  the  west  front  of  the  same  height. 

Although  as  a  design  the  west  front  is  entirely  separable  from 
the  west  wall  of  Benedict's  transept,  yet  considerable  changes 
on  the  outside,  and  some  slight  alterations  on  the  inner  side  of 
that  wall,  oblige  us  to  go  back  to  it  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
west  front.  Greatly  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Paley  says  that  ^''the 
whole  of  the  west  wall,  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  is  Early 
English,  and  therefore  later  than  the  transept  which  it  encloses  /^ 
and  again,  ^^  Whether  there  was  .any  other  western  fa9ade  com- 
pleted in  a  style  uniform  with  the  transept,  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  if  so,  it  was  assuredly  wholly  taken  down.^'  The  whole  of 
this  wall,  with  especial  mention  of  the  doors,  is  made  "  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  design  of  the  west  front;''  but  it  is  added, 
*'  Mr.  Davys  rightly  observes,  that  the  contraction  of  the  central 
arch  of  the  portico  was  intended  to  exhibit  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  side  doorways  from  without,  the  position  of  these  being 
fixed  by  their  opening  into  the  nave  aisles.'^ 

Mr.  Davys  is  doubtless  right  in  the  first  part  of  this  para- 
graph, but  it  is  not  strictly  true  to  say  that  the  position  of  the 
doors  is  fxecl  by  their  opening  into  the  nave  aisles;  for  the 
extreme  of  licence  is  in  fact  taken  in  making  them  open  opposite 
not  to  the  centre,  but  to  the  inner  side  of  the  aisles — the  most 
inconvenient  place,  as  it  turned  out,  for  the  great  western  portico, 
not  yet  designed.  Without  speculating  on  his  reasons,  such 
were  Benedict's  arrangements  :  but  had  his  west  end  been  de- 
stroyed, one  of  the  great  motives  for  doing  so  would  have  been 
to  get  these  doors  just  about  as  far  out  of  the  centre  of  the  nave 
aisles  as  they  are  at  present,  but  in  the  opposite  direction ;  for 
then  the  inequality  of  the  three  great  arches  of  the  portico  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  the  position  of  the  doors  as  respects  the 
nave  aisles  would  have  been  just  as  good  as  it  is  at  present.  That 
Benedict's  west  wall  was  not  erected  I  think  simply  impossible, 
for  how  else  could  the  vaulting  be  supported  ?  And  that  the 
vaulting  of  the  transept  is  prior  to  that  of  the  western  portico 
cannot  be  doubced.  That  the  wall  once  erected  was  taken  down, 
is  improbable  almost  to  the  verge  of  impossibility.  Moreover^ 
if  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  architect  of  the  west  front_,  the 
position  of  the  doors,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  crux  of  the 
designer  of  the  portico,  would  have  been  altered  to  serve  his 
purpose.  In  fact,  the  great  constructive  features  of  this  wall 
agree  wholly  with  Benedict's  work,  and  with  no  other;  though 
many  details  are  introduced  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
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inserted  Early  English  doors^  and  generally  with  the  work  of 
that  style  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  associated.  In  a  word,  I 
think  it  phjsicallij  impossible  that  the  transept  could  have  been 
left  without  this  wall  until  the  building  of  the  front ;  and  morally 
impossible  that  this  wall  should  have  been  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  as  it  is.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  believe  that  it  is 
substantially  Benedict's  work,  modified  in  some  of  its  details  to 
suit  the  later  western  front. 

The  finishing  of  the  west  front  seems  to  have  been  closely 
followed  by  the  consecration  of  the  church,  which  was  now 
perhaps  considered  complete.  This  auspicious  ceremony  took 
place  during  the  abbacy  of  Walter  of  S.  Edmund,  the  celebrated 
Robert  Grossetete,  of  Lincoln,  being  the  consecrator."^ 

It  will  be  more  convenient,  before  we  leave  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  to  follow  the  history  of  the  towers  of  the  transept 
and  of  the  spires  of  the  facade. 

The  west  front  had  been  some  time  completed  when  the  north- 
west tower  was  commenced  in  the  abbacy  of  John  de  Caleto,  by 
Richard  of  London,  now  sacrist  and  afterwards  abbot,  and  in 
both  ofiices  connected  more  or  less  with  considerable  works  in 
the  church  and  monastery.  Now  Richard  of  London  was  made 
abbot  in  1274,  being  then  sixty  years  old,  and  he  had  been  made 
prior  while  in  his  prime;  he  was  probably,  therefore,  sacrist  at 
the  elevation  of  Caleto  in  1249,  at  which  time  he  was  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  joint  w^orks  of 
Caleto  and  De  London  were  commenced  at  once.  The  immediate 
purpose  of  the  completion  of  this  tower  was  that  it  might  con- 
tain certain  bells,  one  of  which,  probably  the  largest,  for  it  was 
called  una?7^  magnam  campanam,  was  given  by  Caleto,  and  the 
others  by  Richard  de  London.  These  bells  were  called  Les  Lon- 
dreis,  because  the  donor  was  of  London,  and  because  he  had 
brought  them  thence.  The  other,  or  south-west  tower,  seems 
never  to  have  been  finished ;  the  portion  at  present  visible  above 
the  roof  may  be  of  any  date,  though  it  afiects  to  be  Early  Eng- 
lish.t 

*  Quarto  nonarum  Octobris  1237  dedicata  est  ecclesia  deBurgo  S.Petri  a  duobus 
episcopis,  viz.,  a  sancto  Roberto  (Grossetebt)  Lincolniensi,  et  (Willebno  de  Bruere) 
Exoniensi. 

But  in  the  "  Clironicon  Petroburgense,"  the  consecrating  bishops  are  differently- 
stated. 

Hoc  monasterium  dedicatum  est  a  duobus  episcopis,  videlicet  Roberto  Grosse- 
teste  Episcopo  Lincolnie  et  ejus  suffragaueo. 

Walterus  de  S.  Edmundo  ....  dedicari  fecit  ecclesiam. — SwapJiam. 

f  RiCARDUS  DE  LoNDONiA  .  .  .  ,  maturescentc  setate  sacrista  efficitur  ....  in 

abbatum  est  electus  a.d.  1274,  anno  setatis  suae  60 In  ipsius  etiam  abbatis 

tempore,  dum  stetit  in  officio  sacristse,  erecta  est  turris  magna  ad  ostium  ecclesiae, 
et  perfecta,  in  qua  pendent  magnse  campanae  quse  vocantur  Xes  Londreis,  quia  ipse 
de  Londineis  erat,  et  de  Londone  eas  adduci  fecerat. 

Johannes  de  Caleto  ....  fecit  fieri  unam  magnam  campanam,  et  est  iste 
versus  circa: 

Jon  tie  (iDaiix  abbas  (!^sixialt(o  contulit  ftoc  &si3. 
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The  singularly  beautiful  spire  on  the  south-western  turret  of 
the  front  is  Early  Decorated*  (perhaps  about  1320) ;  the  equally 
poor  north-west  spire  is  Perpendicular  (1470  or  thereabout). 
The  history  of  these  spires  is  unrecorded,  but  the  object  of  their 
erection  is  clear  enough.  The  north-west  tower,  though  itself 
of  great  beauty,  loses  much  of  its  effect  as  seen  behind  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  front;  when,  therefore,  a  counterpoise  to  this  was 
wanted,  instead  of  erecting  a  similar  tower  at  the  other  side,  a 
spire  was  added  to  the  south-western  turret.  This  again  was 
felt  to  need  a  counterpoise,  and  then  the  other  spire  foUowed.f 
Later  still,  as  we  collect  from  views  in  Gunter  and  Bridges,  a 
spire  of  wood  was  erected  on  the  north-west  tower :  of  the  erec- 
tion and  destruction  of  this  there  is  no  account. 

THE  LADY  CHAPEL,  1272 1290. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  J  which  was  destroyed  after  1651  for  the  value 
of  the  materials,  was  commenced  in  1 27  2  by  Prior  William  Parys, 
who  laid  the  first  stone  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  so  happy  as 
to  complete  the  work,  which  was  consecrated  by  Oliver  Sutton, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  10th  of  the  calends  of  July,  1290.§ 
It  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  and  highly  adorned  structure, 
though  probably  far  inferior  in  cost  to  the  almost  unparalleled 
Lady  Chapel  of  Ely,  which  was  erected  soon  after.  The 
chapel  here  is  described  as  built  of  stone  and  wood,  and  roofed 
with  lead ;  it  had  fair  glass  windows,  with  a  figure  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  together  with  her  genealogy,  which  is  called  a  Jesse ;  and 
besides  this  there  were  figures  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  set  in  order  around  the  walls,  with  their  lives 
compendiously  inscribed  beneath  them. 

There  were  two  entrances  to  the  chapel  from  the  church. 
The  western  entrance  was  from  the  aisle  of  the  north  transept, 

*  I  cannot  refrain,  though  I  wish  to  abstain  from  the  notice  of  details,  from 
calling  attention  to  the  grouping  of  the  pinnacle  and  lucarnes  of  this  spire,  and  to 
the  triangular  section  of  the  pinnacles,  which  gives  them  great  sharpness  of  effect. 

t  Mr.  Paley  justly  observes,  that  the  south-west  tower  ought  to  be  built  like  that 
to  the  north-west ;  and  I  will  add,  that  the  north  spire  ought  to  be  brought  more 
into  harmony  with  its  fairer  sister. 

I  In  ejus  (Ricardi  de  London),  tempore  inchoata  est  capella  beatae  Marise  virginis 
A.D,  MCCLXXii  per  venerabilem  virum  dominum  Willelmum  Parys  tunc  priorem,  '.^ui 

primum   lapidem   totius   capellse   fabricae   apponens  manu  propria vir  iste 

non  solum  opus  istud  inchoavit,  verum  etiam  per  gratiam  continuendam  ccelitus 
consumraavit.  Ista  capella  ex  lapidibus  et  lignis  constructa  plumbo  cooperta,  et 
fenestris  vitreis  decenter  ornata,  ymaginem  dictse  virginis  gloriosae  una  cum  genea- 
logia  circa  parietes  seriatim  una  cum  eorum  vita  sub  compendio  scripta,  fieri  per- 

fecit Iste  Willelmus  adquisivit  quinque  libratas  argenti  et  amplius  annui 

redditus,  ad  illuminationem  dictse  capellse.  Mortuus  est  (1286)  et  jacet  in  ecclesia 
coram  beata  virgine  Maria  sedente  cum  filio  super  columpnam  ante  caput  occidentals 
dictae  capellse. 

§  Capellse  beatse  Marias  in  monasterio  de  Burgo  Sancti  Petri  nostrse  dioces.  cujus 
altare  x.  kal.  Julii  a.d.  mccxc.  coasecravimus. — Jiegister  of  Oliver  /Sutton,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln. 
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the  central  and  northern  windows  of  which  were  replaced  by 
arches  opening  between  the  transept  and  the  chapel.  The 
southern  entrance  was  through  a  vaulted  vestibule  from  the 
north  presbytery  aisle,  where  also  the  space  occupied  by  a 
window  was  opened.  Connected  with  the  entrance  from  the 
presbytery  were  two  chapels  with  their  altars,  and  the  cell  of  an 
anchorite,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Gunter,  and  the  places 
of  which  are  easily  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  external 
walls  of  the  presbytery.  In  date,  the  easternmost  chapel  was 
nearly  the  same  with  the  Lady  Chapel,  being  founded  by  Godfrey 
de  Croyland,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  while  he 
w^as  cellarer* — that  is,  before  1299,  when  he  was  made  abbot. 
The  other  chapel  was  more  recent  than  this,  as  appears  from  the 
character  of  the  arch  of  entrance  to  it  from  the  presbytery.  Of 
the  erection  of  the  cell  of  the  Lady  Agnes,t  referred  to  by 
Gunter,  I  know  nothing. 

THE    CENTRAL   TOWER   AND   THE    CEILING    OF   THE    NAVE. 

Following  the  ground  plan  rather  than  the  elevation  in  our 
survey,  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  tower  as  erected  in 
Waterville's  time,  when,  says  Candidus,  Tres  ystorim  magistr^B 
turris,  erectm  sunt :  these  three  stories  being,  doubtless,  the  great 
arches,  and  over  them  a  blank  arcade  and  a  lantern.  If  we  are 
to  infer,  from  his  mentioning  three  stories,  that  more  were  in- 
tended (for  as  his  work  as  a  chronicler  ends  with  Waterville,  it 
can  refer  only  to  what  was  intended,  not  to  what  was  actually 
erected),  we  should  have  a  tower  something  like  that  at  Tewkes- 
bury, which  might  well  deserve  the  title,  Magistra  turris.     At 

*  Godefridus  dum  erat  celluarius  abbatis  fieri  fecit  capellam  Sancti  Thomse  mar- 
tyris,  quie  est  inter  monasterium  et  capellam  beatse  Virgiiiis  Mariae,—  Walt,  de  Chit. 
t  "  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  there  was  lately  a  passage  into  the  now  de- 
molished Ladies  Chappel,  in  which  passage  was  a  little  chappel  on  the  right  hand, 
archt  over  with  stone,  having  a  fair  east  window,  and  on  the  north  side  little 
windows  looking  into  the  Ladies  Chappel.  Over  head  were  two  chambers,  which 
common  tradition  hath  told  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  a  devout  lady,  called 
Agnes  or  Dame  Agnes,  out  of  whose  lodging-chamber  there  was  a  hole_  made  askew 
in  the  window  walled  up,  having  its  prospect  just  upon  the  altar  in  the  Ladies 
Chappel,  and  no  more.  Over  against  this,  on  the  left  hand,  was  a  little  chappel,  but 
what,  or  whose,  we  cannot  say." 

Gunter  supplies  some  additional  notes  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  eastern  window 
was  the  fairest  and  goodliest  in  all  the  church,  scarce  a  fairer  in  any  other  cathedral. 
It  was  adorned  with  painted  glass,  containing  many  stories ;  among  the  rest,  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  these  two  verses  : 

Cuspide  Mercurii  Julianus  Apostata  csesus, 
\'incis,  ait  vincis,  heu  Nazarene  potens. 
This  I  mention,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  glass  itself,  which  is  less  within 
the  scope  of  my  paper,  than  because  I  infer  from  the  description  of  the  glass,  that  a 
Perpendicular  window  had  been  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  original  one,  the  subject 
and  its  treatment  being  more  in  harmony  with  the  fifteenth  than  with  the  thirteenth 
century.  As  I  find  that  Abbot  Kirton,  the  founder  of  the  new  building,  enriched 
this  also,  in  which  he  was  buried  in  1528,  with  much  painting  and  gilding,  at  the 
expence  of  100/.,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  some  such  work  to  him. 
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present  we  have,  resting  indeed  on  Waterville's  piers,  a  Deco- 
rated lantern,  over  which  was  once  a  wooden  octagon :  an  imita- 
tion, in  some  sort,  of  that  which  surmounts  the  beautiful  work  of 
William  of  Walsingham  at  Ely.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  change 
in  the  tower  wds  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  a  like  event  to  that 
which  rendered  Walsingham^s  work  necessary :  it  was  to  relieve 
the  piers  already  failing  that  the  lighter  lantern  was  substituted 
for  the  Norman  tower. 

On  an  examination  of  the  fabric  no  doubt  will  remain  as  to 
the  exact  extent  of  the  change  in  the  tower  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  though  Britton,  who  may  generally  be  taken  as  a  good 
authority,  strangely  says,  "  Beneath  the  great  lantern-tower  we 
find  two  pointed  arches  employed,  and  it  appears  that  this  part 
of  the  church  preceded  the  nave  in  date.^^*  We  shall  find,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  merely  in  being  pointed,  but  in  their  mould- 
ings, that  these  arches  reveal  their  later  date ;  and  it  becomes 
somewhat  important,  in  determining  the  influence  which  the 
alteration  of  the  tower  had  on  other  parts  of  the  church,  to  state 
this  fact  correctly. 

Another  mistake,  also,  is  sometimes  made  in  connexion  with 
this  change  of  the  round  to  the  pointed  arch.  Over  the  north 
and  south  arches,  which  still  retain  their  Norman  form,  a  Deco- 
rated dripstone  is  inserted,  just  where  it  would  have  been  had 
these  arches  also  been  made  pointed ;  and  this  is  taken  to  in- 
dicate an  intention  of  actually  altering  these  arches  to  suit  the 
dripstone.  But  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  dripstone  in 
question  surmounts  arches  of  construction,  by  which  the  Norman 
arches  are  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
lantern;  and  the  insertion  of  the  dripstone,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, proves  that  the  work  was  considered  complete.  -It  was 
the  substitute  for  a  pointed  arch  to  the  eye,  not  the  promise  of  a 
pointed  arch  to  the  construction. 

The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  tower  were  taken  down,  there- 
fore, to  the  caps  of  the  piers,  and  the  north  and  south  only  to 
the  tops  of  the  arches;  and  thence,  on  all  sides,  the  tower  is 
Decorated.  And  we  may  find  a  reason  why  the  change  was  not 
as  perfect  on  the  north  and  south  as  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
The  substitution  of  a  pointed  for  a  round  arch  involved  a  change 
in  the  ceiling  also,  and  this,  in  the  nave  and  choir,  might  be  con- 
templated as  in  itself  desirable,  while  the  transepts  could  well  be 
contented  with  the  flat  ceiling  with  which  they  were  already 
furnished. 

And  here  another  much  agitated  question — the  date  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave — occurs,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
tower.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the 
local  antiquarians,  when  I  confess  that  I  think  it  is,  at  least  in 

*  Page  58. 
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Us  jyresent  form^  of  the  same  date  with  the  present  tower — that 
is,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  which  connects  it  or  any  other 
ceiling  with  Benedict.  He  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  built  the 
whole  of  the  nave,  from  the  tower  to  the  front,  of  stone  and 
wood  work — ojpere  lafideo  et  ligneo — but  this  is  a  very  common 
expression  for  building  and  roofing,  without  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  ceiling.  Indeed,  what  evidence  there  is,  is 
rather  in  favour  of  a  belief  that  Benedict  intended  to  cover  the 
nave  with  a  vault,  for  the  spring  of  the  first  bay  of  a  vault  occurs 
against  the  west  transept,  and  is  doubtless  of  his  work.  Still  it 
is  likely  enough  that  either  he  or  Andrew  his  successor  did 
supply  a  ceiling  to  the  nave,  like  that  already  and  still  existing 
in  the  transept ;  but  the  ceiling  thus  erected  was  flat,  and  rested 
on  the  caps  of  the  pilasters  which  run  between  the  several  bays 
of  the  nave.  At  present  the  ceiling  is  raised  at  each  side  several 
feet,  and  is  then  flat  in  the  centre ;  and  at  the  time  that  the 
change  was  made  the  caps  of  the  pilasters  were  shaved  away, 
having  no  longer  any  ofiice  to  perform.  We  have  but  to  look  at 
the  tower  arch  to  know  why  this  was  done.  The  ceiling,  which 
when  flat  cleared  the  old  Norman  arch,  would  have  cut  off  a  part 
of  the  top  of  the  present  pointed  one.  It  was  to  clear  this  arch, 
then,  that  the  change  was  made.  That  the  materials  of  the  old 
ceiling  were  used  in  this  work  I  do  not  at  all  doubt ;  but  even 
here  we  must  demur  to  the  general  impression,  that  the  painting 
is  of  Benedict's  time.  It  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  that  the 
painting  would  be  the  last  thing  done  to  it.  Now,  in  1246, 
died  Walter  S.  Edmunds,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Benedict,  and  he,  we  are  told,  gave  two  pairs  of  new  and 
costly  basins,  valued  at  seventeen  marcs  and  a  half,  to  the  shrines 
of  the  three  virgins,  and  to  the  ceiling  of  the  church  {ccelaturce 
ecclesia).  It  is  not,  indeed,  said  what  part  of  the  church,  but  I 
think  that  where  nothing  distinctive  is  added,  the  nave  is 
generally  meant;  at  all  events,  the  nave  was  now  more  likely 
to  require  the  application  of  Walter's  gift  than  either  choir  or 
transept,  and  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  painting  was  now 
in  progress. 

THE    GALILEE    AND    THE    NEW   BUILDING. 

There  are  now  only  two  substantive  additions  to  the  church  to 
be  accounted  for ;  these  are  The  Library,  within  the  central  arch 
of  the  front,  and  extending  a  few  feet  beyond  it,  so  as  to  form 
the  most  western  point  of  the  whole  fabric ;  and  The  New  Building, 
as  it  is  still  called,  at  the  extreme  east  end.  The  two  limits  of 
the  cathedral,  west  and  east,  are  therefore  its  most  recent  portions. 

Of  the  history,  and  of  the  proposed  uses — constructive,  aesthetic, 
and  functional — of  The  Library/,  there  are  questions  and  theories 
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without  end.  It  is  assigned,  sometimes,  to  Abbot  Waterville,  in 
the  twelfth  century;  sometimes  to  the  same  era  as  the  new 
building,  in  the  fifteenth ;  while,  by  a  singular  oversight,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  Britton  places  it  in  the  thirteenth,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  suggests  that  Godfrey 
de  Croyland,  who  presided  from  1299  to  1321,  was  the  builder. 
Its  constructive  use  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  support  a  failing 
arch  in  the  great  fa9ade  ;  its  cEsthetic  use  is  more  happily  suggested 
to  have  been  to  conceal  the  defect  in  width  of  the  central  arch  ;* 
as  for  \\&  functional  use,  it  was  for  generations  assumed  that  it 
was  the  chapel  built  by  Abbot  Waterville,  in  honour  of  Thomas 
a  Becket ;  and  it  has  been  less  definitely  called  a  chapel,  or  a  porch; 
and  Browne  Willis  alone,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  calls  it  in  his  plan 
the  consistory  court.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  clue  to  its  real  history 
and  destination. 

In  1408  died  William  Genge,  whose  brass,  once  to  be  seen  in 
the  choir,  called  him  "  Primus  Mitratus  Abbas,"  the  first  mitred 
abbot.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  exempt  jurisdiction  of  a 
mitred  abbot  required  a  consistory  court,  and  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  the  building  in  question  was  erected,  if  not  by 
William  Genge,  which  it  very  well  might  be,  yet  at  all  events 
very  near  to  his  time.  Its  position  much  justifies  my  con- 
clusions on  this  subject.  The  natural  place,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  consistory  court,  is  in  the  "  Gate  of  the  Temple,"  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  often  over  the  porch.  At  Durham, 
the  consistory  court  was  erected  by  Bishop  Langley  within  the 
Galilee.  At  Lincoln  there  was  certainly  a  court  of  ecclesiastical 
judicature  over  the  Galilee.  At  Ely  the  Galilee  had  a  large 
chamber  over  it,  though  I  know  not  for  certain  that  it  was  used 
as  a  consistory  court.  Here,  the  chamber  of  which  I  speak 
occupies  just  this  position,  and  is  raised  upon  arches  which  con- 
vert the  whole  building  into  what  I  shall  venture  to  call  a 
Galilee — that  is  to  say,  a  porch  and  a  court  of  judicature  com- 
bined. The  rationale  of  this  arrangement  I  presume  to  be 
obvious  enough.  The  ecclesiastical  court  had  to  decide,  in  tech- 
nical cases,  the  right  of  admission  to  the  church.  8o  far  all 
miyht  go,  and  indeed  must  go,  whether  to  be  denied  or  allowed 
further  progress. 

I  venture,  then,  to  call  this  a  Galilee,  and  to  assign  it  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  With  respect  to  its  efi'ect  on 
the  composition  of  the  west  front,  I  confess  that  I  think  it  an 
extremely  judicious  insertion  ;  and  that  it  really  does,  just  as  if  it 
was  intended  for  that  purpose  only,  restore  its  proper  dignity  to 
the  central  arch  of  the  fa9ade.  Its  constructive  value  is  alto- 
gether another  matter ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  intended  to 
prop  a  failing  arch.  Had  this  been  its  use,  it  should  have  been 
*  See  Botfield's  Cathedral  libraries. 
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much  higher,  and  the  thrust  of  the  vaulting  system,  which  acts 
as  a  straining  arch,  should  be  taken  up  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
columns  of  the  central  arch,  and  carried  through  the  two  outer 
arches,  or  more  harm  than  good  would  certainly  ensue. 

I  have  nothing  by  way  of  history  to  add  to  what  Gunter  and 
Bridges  say  of  The  New  Building,  I  shall  therefore  merely 
transcribe  from  them  that  "  Robert  Kirton,  abbot  from  1496  to 
1528,  built  that  goodly  building  at  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Building, 
wherein  he  placed  three  altars,  opposite  to  three  pairs  of  stairs 
descending  from  the  back  of  the  great  altar.  The  cost  of  this 
work  was  three  thousand  marks."  We  shall  not  fail,  when  on 
this  spot,  to  notice  the  junction  of  the  late  Perpendicular  work 
with  the  Norman  of  the  choir,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
an  impression  of  it  in  words. 

THE    GROUND    PLAN. 

We  have  now  gradually  built  up  what  may  well  be  called  a 
noble  minster,  and  a  glance  at  the  plan  thus  completed  will  show 
a  Latin  cross,  the  feet  resting  on  two  steps,  and  the  head  termi- 
nating originally  in  an  apse,  to  which  however,  a  transept  yet 
farther  east  has  been  added.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  cross  of 
that  form  which  is  commonly  found  in  old  representations  of  the 
Rood,  where  the  figure  of  the  Crucified  is  attended  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Beloved  Disciple,  kneeling  one  on  either  side,  on 
a  step  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  while  the  inscription  over  the  head 
appears  on  a  scroll  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  In  the 
rood,  the  scroll  is  sometimes  placed  a  little  below  the  top,  so  as  to 
suggest  the  form  of  the  patriarchal  cross,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called ;  and  sometimes  it  is  placed  quite  at  the  top,  converting 
the  head  of  the  cross  into  the  Greek  Tau.  It  is  the  latter,  or 
Tau  form  of  the  rood  that  is  here  represented,  as  you  will  see,  if 
you  will  throw  off*  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery,  when  the  "  New 
Building"  gives  the  Tau  form  to  the  head  of  the  cross ;  and  if 
you  ask  why,  if  any  resemblance  to  the  rood  was  intended,  the 
transept  was  not  carried  further  across  the  head,  the  answer  is 
ready : — The  Lady  Chapel  already  existing  when  the  "  New 
Building"  was  designed,  rendered  this  impossible.* 

We  have,  then,  in  the  ground  plan  of  Peterborough,  the 
highest  and  most  completely  developed  symbolism  of  the  doctrine 

*  The  position  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  itself  worthy  of  note,  and  also  prohably 
carries  us  back  to  former  arrangements,  on  which  it  was  consequent.  In  position, 
it  nearly  resembles  that  at  Ely,  which,  however,  it  precedes  in  date  ,  and  both  here 
and  at  Ely  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  the  limit  of  the  ground  eastward  that 
led  to  the  chapel  being  built  here,  instead  of  in  its  more  usual  place  ;  as  at  Norwich, 
where  a  nearly  contemporary  Lady  Chapel  was  thrown  out  eastward,  from  a  circular 
apex.  Both  at  Ely  and  at  Peterborough,  a  road  passed  just  eastward  of  the  church, 
and  at  Peterborough  the  space  was  also  occupied  by  the  martyrs'  cross  and  stone. 
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of  the  cross  of  which  a  Christian  church  is  capable.  The 
meaning  of  a  building  is  so  much  a  part  of  its  history^  that  I 
shall  venture  to  state  this  somewhat  at  length. 

That  the  cross  form  of  the  church  ^/«^/ symbolize  the  atonement, 
did  respect  the  cross_,  and  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  suspended  on 
it,  I  take  as  granted.  That  the  different  parts  of  the  body  were 
commonly  associated  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  cross, 
is  hardly  less  clear;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  east  end  is 
always  called  the  head  of  the  church,  that  any  place  westward  of 
any  other  is  said  to  be  lower  down,  that  the  transepts  are  called 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  once,  at  least,  that  the  extreme  west 
end  is  called  the  feet,  with  express  allusion  to  the  feet,  not  indeed 
of  Jesus  in  that  instance,  but  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated,  and  who  is  thereby  mystically  represented  as  crucified 
with  Jesus.  The  instance  is  as  follows :  Joceline  of  Brakelond 
relating  a  dream  of  one  of  the  monks  of  Edmondsbury  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  abbey,  says  that  the  monk  saw  Sampson,  one 
of  the  brethren,  standing  with  certain  others  before  the  altar, 
and  that  S.  Edmund  arose  from  his  shrine,  and  as  if  sickly, 
showed  his  feet  and  naked  legs ;  and  that  when  some  one  offered 
to  cover  them,  he  said,  "  Approach  me  not;  behold  he,^^  pointing  to 
Sampson,  ^^  shall  veil  w.y  feet  f^  which,  says  the  chronicler,  he  did 
when  he  perfectly  completed  the  western  towers  of  the  church, 
commenced  a  hundred  years  before. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  cross,  and  still  more  with 
the  rood,  constantly  before  their  eyes,  the  church  builders  of  old 
could  not  help  carrying  their  symbolism  thus  far,  and  even 
further,  unless  they  resigned  it  altogether.  I  say  even  further, 
for  look  at  the  inscription,  at  the  steps,  at  the  Jifftires  %ipon  them, 
in  the  rood  as  it  was  generally  represented,  and  then  look  at 
the  plans  of  certain  churches;  could  those  who  drew  such 
plans  with  the  rood  daily  before  their  eyes,  help  seeing,  or  fail  to 
accept  and  to  spiritualize  the  resemblance?  Byland  and  the 
simple  Latin  cross ;  Salisbury  and  the  so-called  patriarchal  cross, 
but  in  churches,  at  all  events,  by  no  means  limited  to  the  cathe- 
drals of  patriarchs ;  Durham  and  the  cross  with  the  inscription 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  tree ;  Lincoln  and  the  rood  with  all  its 
accessories,  obviously  tell  the  same  tale.  Indeed,  at  Lincoln,  the 
figures  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  John  may  actually  be  drawn  within 
the  chapels,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

And  I  would  rather  suggest  than  assert  that  the  upper  step  of 
the  two,  which  is  found  in  all  churches  with  a  western  transept 
only,  as  Wells,  for  instance,  and  Peterborough  before  the  ad- 
dition of  the  fa9ade,  is  fairly  to  be  assigned  to  the  two  sainted 
witnesses  of  our  Lord's  death ;  and  that  the  yet  lower  step  is  to 
be  assigned  to  the  approach  of  the  disciples  generally  :  of  all  who 
mast  spiritually  ascend  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  stand  beneath 
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the  cross  of  Christ.  And  in  the  lowest  place,  even,  of  this  lower 
step,  is  well  placed  the  Galilee,  the  porch  of  penitents,  and  the 
court  where  their  penance  was  to  be  awarded,  through  which  they 
were  admitted,  though  as  yet  to  the  lowest  place  among  the 
fiiithful  worshippers,  ox  from  which,  perchance,  they  were  driven 
"  unassoilzied,  unannealed/' 

SEVERAL   LESS    PEOMINENT   INSERTIONS    AND    ALTERATIONS. 

I  propose  to  run  very  hastily  through  the  several  minor  arrange- 
ments and  alterations  indicated  by  this  heading. 

First  in  order  comes  the  construction  of  the  choir,  by  Water- 
ville,  at  least  in  his  time  (in  suo  tempore  chorus  ordinatus  est) . 
The  progress  which  the  church  had  made  in  his  day  indicates,  I 
suppose,  sufficiently,  that  the  choir  then  set  in  order  was  under 
the  central  tower,  turris  chori,  as  it  is  called  by  Swapham.  Bene- 
dict, who  built  the  nave,  erected  also  a  pulpit ;  but  I  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  it,  or  any  evidence  of  the  place  which  it  occupied. 
Robert  Lindsay,"^  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  a 
great  beautifier  of  the  church.  While  he  was  sacrist  (that  is, 
before  1210,  when  he  was  made  abbot),  he  renewed  the  images 
of  S.  Mary  and  S.  John  behind  the  high  altar,  and  white- 
washed the  vaulting  of  the  retrochoir.  This  vaulting  was,  I 
l^resume,  a  mere  wooden  arched  ceiling  of  the  apse,  beyond  the 
place  where  the  capitals  of  shafts  indicate  the  position  of  an  arch 
between  the  presbytery  and  the  apse.  All  trace  of  it,  however, 
has  departed,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  minster- 
mason,  for  the  information  that  there  is  no  sign  within  the  roof 
or  elsewhere  of  there  having  been  a  stone  vault. 

Being,  moreover,  a  lover  of  light  and  cleanliness,  Robert  Lind- 
say glazed  more  than  thirty  windows,  which  had  hitherto  been 
stuffed  with  reeds  and  straw.  As  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  his 
glass  remaining  in  situ,\  I  can  only  surmise  that  these  thirty  and 
more  windows  were  those  of  the  triforium  throughout  the  church ; 
for  no  other  could  well  have  remained  in  the  state  from  which 
he  rescued  them. 

AValter  of  S.  Edmunds,  abbot  from  1233  to  1246,  gave 
to  the  shrine  of  the  three  virgins — that  is,  I  presume,  of  the 

*  Robertus  abbas  natus  et  vocatus  de  Lyncleslieye hie  qiiando  fuit  sacrista 

....  fecit  renovare  ymaginem  S.  Marise,  et  S.  Joliannis  ultra  magnum  altare,  et 
fecit  dealbare  volsuras  in  retro-cboro.  Item  ipse  lucis  et  bonestatis  amator  clarificavit 
ecclesiam  triginta  et  eo  amplius  verinis  :  antea  vero  erant  fenestras  virgis  et  stramine 
obstractse.  Et  ipse  fecit  unam  verinam  in  regulari  locutorio,  et  in  capitulo  ex  parte 
prioris,  et  novem  in  dormitorio,  et  in  capella  S.  Nicolai  tres  fecit. 

Item  ipse  fecit  cooperire  aulam  abbatis  de  plumbo  versus  clauvstrum,  et  erexit 
maraioreum  lavatorium,  et  dedit  partem  vinese  suae  ad  dilatandum  coemeterium  .... 
et  muro  forti  et  alto  cam  circumcixit  .  _.  .  _.  fecit  novam_  portam  interiorem,  et 
novum  stabulum  ad  equos  abbatis,  et  vivarium  juxta  coemeterium. — Swapham. 

t  A  few  pieces  of  Early  English  glass  appear  in  the  east  windows. 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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sisters  Kyneburga  and  Kyneswitha  and  tlieir  cousin  Tibba, 
whose  relics_,  we  read_,  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Danes  in 
870,  and  were  probably  collected  into  one  spot;  and  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  church  [c^claktrce  ecclesm),  two  pairs  of  new  and 
costly  basins  of  the  value  of  seventeen  marcs  and  a  half.  He 
gave  also  ten  marcs  towards  the  works  of  the  stalls,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  rough  timber.  The  latter  gift  indicates,  I 
suppose,  the  time  at  which  the  choir  was  finally  arranged  and 
fitted,  after  Benedict  had  erected  the  nave.  Of  this  work,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  trace  left.  Of  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  I  have 
already  spoken. 

The  gift  to  the  shrines  of  the  three  virgins,  most  probably 
indicates  some  works  then  commenced,  or  intended,  in  their 
chapel,  which  was  the  most  southern  one  in  the  south  transept. 
It  is,  I  admit,  but  an  inference ;  yet  it  is  at  least  probable,  that 
now  the  insertion  of  Geometrical  windows  in  the  aisles  both  of 
the  transept  and  of  the  nave  and  choir  commenced,  and  that  the 
work  began  with  the  window  over  the  altar  of  the  three  virgins. 
At  all  events,  these  precede  in  date,  though  only  by  a  few  years, 
the  windows  of  the  same  style  in  the  nave.  At  the  same  time 
also  the  aisles  were  raised  and  new  parapets  added  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  church,  though  the  windows  inserted  through- 
out the  triforiums  are  Decorated.  It  was  also  about  the  same 
time  that  the  north  and  south  windows  of  the  western  transept, 
each  of  which  was,  in  all  probability,  at  first  a  pair  of  Lancets, 
received  their  present  form  and  tracery.  Several  altars  were  also 
now  erected,  or,  at  least,  their  place  was  more  highly  adorned ; 
this  is  plain  from  the  piscinas  in  the  south  arm  of  the  west  tran- 
sept and  in  the  last  bay  of  each  presbytery  aisle ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  bay  occupied  by  the  altar  and  its  accessories  was  newly 
vaulted  at  the  same  time. 

The  raising  of  the  aisle  walls  ought  not  to  be  thus  slightly 
mentioned.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Norman  aisle  walls 
were  much  lower  than  the  present  ones,  and  that  they  were 
adorned  with  an  arcade  of  five  arches  in  each  bay,  the  central 
one  being  pierced  as  a  window.  Immediately  above  the  windovvf*, 
at  the  height  now  indicated  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
buttresses,  was  the  Norman  corbel  table.  This  is  taken  oft',  the 
wall  is  raised  several  feet,  and  a  Geometrical  parapet  added.  In 
the  north  transept,  the  Lady  Chapel  having  been  commenced 
before  this  change  was  made,  the  old  Norman  arrangement  is  still 
visible  on  the  outer  wall,  though,  of  course,  mingled  with  much 
work  consequent  on  the  erection  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  Moreover, 
against  the  end  of  the  aisle,  as  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  tri- 
forium,  the  old  pitch  of  the  Norman  roof  is  distinctly  marked. 

The  Decorated  inseriions  and  changes  which  so  closely  fol- 
lowed are  not  less  important  than  these.     The  windows  of  the 
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apse  and  those  of  the  triforium  of  the  nave  (as  before  noted) 
are  all  Decorated,  and  they  partake  of  a  character  strong-ly 
marked  in  the  north  and  south  windows  of  the  lantern,  which 
will  justify  us  in  classing  them  with  the  lantern  in  assigning 
their  history.  At  the  same  time,  the  parapets  of  the  apse,  pres- 
bytery, and  transept  were  raised,  the  Norman  corbel  table  being, 
however,  retained ;  and  all  this  was  done  with  express  reference 
to  the  present  details  of  the  tower,  so  as  to  form  virtually,  and 
probably  in  its  actual  progress,  a  part  of  the  same  work.  I 
should  be  disposed,  however,  to  think  that  the  parapet  of  the  apse 
came  first,  and  that  the  parapets  of  the  presbytery  and  transepts 
followed ;  the  tower,  perhaps,  proceeding  pari  passit.  The  only 
help  towards  fixing  2i  precise  date  on  any  portion  of  the  work,  is 
in  the  resemblance  of  the  parapets  of  the  presbytery  and  tran- 
septs to  the  tomb  of  Barnet,  Bishop  of  Ely,  from  1366  to  1374. 
The  parapet  of  the  nave  I  presume  to  be  of  the  same  date  with 
the  inserted  Perpendicular  tracery  of  the  clerestory  windows. 
The  windows  of  the  transepts,  and  those  at  the  west  end  of  the 
western  transept,  have  also  been  filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery; 
and  in  the  latter,  two  or  three  lancets  have  been  thrown  together 
to  form  each  window. 

In  all  these  large  series  of  windows  there  was  of  course  con- 
temporary glass.  To  look  for  any  of  this  in  situ  would  be  in  vain. 
The  east  windows  of  the  apse  are,  however,  glazed  with  frag- 
ments undique  collectis. 

[Two  sections,  one  on  the  altars,  the  other  on  the  principal  interments  in  the 
church,  are  omitted  here,  on  account  of  the  length  of  this  paper.] 
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St.  Marfs  ChircJi,  Kirkhurn.  A  Paper  read  before  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  at  Malton,  June  19, 1855.  By  Charles 
Brereton,  of  Beverley. 

I  REALLY  feel  some  want  of  confidence  in  offering  any  observa- 
tions connected  with  ecclesiastical  architecture,  having  no  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  deeply  conversant  with  the  subject.  I 
know  that  nothing  I  may  advance  can  possess  much  interest  to 
adepts  in  the  science ;  but,  as  there  must  necessarily  be  amongst 
those  present,  some  persons  who  are  comparatively  ignorant,  to 
I  bep^  more  especially  to  address  myself;  and  I  shall  be 
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amply  repaid  if  I  can  rouse  their  attention  to  tlie  delightful  and 
mind-improving  study  of  this  branch  of  ecclesiology^  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  cultivate  its  acquaintance  and  promote  its  objects, 
and  incite  those  who  are  not  already  so  to  enrol  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  For  the  sake 
of  such,  I  should  like  to  enter  at  some  length  on  the  origin,  and 
more  especially  the  history,  of  monumental  and  sacred  architec- 
ture, so  as  to  define  the  character  and  peculiarities  which  have 
prevailed  at  difierent  periods ;  but  this  would  occupy  too  long  a 
time ;  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  "  the  origin  of  the 
architecture  of  a  nation  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  nation  itself,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  one  necessarily  involves 
the  other."  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  sacred  architecture 
commenced  with  the  first  adoration  of  man  to  his  Creator — "  an 
altar  of  a  single  stone,  on  which  our  forefathers  offered  the  first 
fruits  of  their  flocks  and  corn,  was  the  first  temple." 

I  must  pass  over  those  remote  ages  when  cairns  and  cromlechs, 
and  monoliths  and  circles  of  unhewn  stones  were  dedicated  to 
the  Deity,  all  which  unfold  to  us  a  tale  of  Druidism  and  Celtic 
life ;  I  must  pass  over  the  lapse  of  centuries,  during  which  the 
Egyptians  reared  their  pyramids  and  their  obelisks,  and  con- 
structed their  stupendous  temples  and  interminable  catacombs ; 
when  the  Hindoos,  who  showed  little  evidence  of  mechanical 
skill,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  the  hard  granite,  and  still 
harder  porphyry,  the  wonderful  caverns  of  Ellora  and  Elephanta, 
and  when  ^^the  Greeks  immortalized  themselves  as  architects, 
by  the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  their  buildings  as  well  as  by 
the  admirable  mode  of  their  construction."  I  must  also  pass 
over  the  Roman  era.  Those  conquerors  of  the  world  imitated, 
and  tried  to  surpass  the  Greeks ;  they  essayed  to  improve  "  the 
Grecian  orders,"  but  failed ;  for  the  Romans  possessed  neither 
the  genius  nor  the  taste  of  their  rivals.  Yet  to  them,  the  great 
civilizers  of  the  world,  "  we  owe,  if  not  positively  the  origin  of 
the  arch,  at  least  the  adoption  of  it." 

This  discovery  of  the  arch  changed  the  very  principle  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  it  will  instantly  occur  to  you,  that  our  most  beau- 
tiful ecclesiastical  buildings  are  thus  derived  from  the  Roman 
style.  The  Romans,  however,  only  used  the  circular  arch,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  was  exclusively  employed;  afterwards,  the 
pointed  arch  was  discovered,  and  superseded  the  circular.  Thus, 
one  great  division  of  church  architecture,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  observes, 
has  been  recognised  and  adopted  by  all  who  have  studied  and 
written  upon  the  subject.  To  the  former  the  term  B^omanesq^ie 
has  been  given,  and  to  the  latter,  Gothic. 

The  Romanesque  is  divided  into  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman 
— the  former  prevailing  before,  the  latter  immediately  after,  the 
Conquest. 
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The  Norman  or  Anglo-Norman  style  lasted  about  eighty  years, 
then^  for  a  space  of  nearly  fifty  years,  it  became  mixed  up  with 
the  Gothic  or  pointed-arch  style,  and  this,  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his 
''  Seven  Periods,"  aptly  denominates  the  Transitional  style. 

In  the  end,  the  pointed  arch  beat  the  round-headed  one  out  of 
the  field — (they  had  nearly  a  fifty  years'  battle  for  it) — and  the 
Gothic  style  became  firmly  established. 

The  late  Thomas  Rickman,  the  father  of  medieval  architecture, 
divides  the  Gothic  into 

1.  The  Early  English     \ 

2.  The  Decorated;  and  > Styles; 

3.  The  Perpendicular     J 

whilst  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
church  architects,  and  a  very  useful  and  much  respected  member 
of  our  Society,  divides  the  Gothic  period  into  fo2ir  distinct  kinds, 
the  names  being  descriptive  of  the  character  of  each  style. 

1.  The  Lancet  period. 

2.  The  Geometrical  period. 

3.  The  Curvilinear  period. 

4.  The  Rectilinear  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  satisfactory  than  Mr.  Sharpens 
arrangement.  The  definitions  and  the  classification  is  better 
than  Hickman's,  and,  I  think,  decidedly  superior  to  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Cambridge  Ecclesiological  Society. 

We  have  many  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley 
which  exhibit  proofs  of  their  Norman  origin ; — a  circular -headed 
window  or  doorway,  a  little  chevron  work,  or  something  which 
shows  their  Romanesque  date.  At  Scorbro,  for  instance,  where 
one  of  the  partners  of  your  highly  respectable  bank  resides  (J. 
Hall,  Esq.),  the  little  church  is  very  Norman,  though  without 
ornamentation.  It  has  the  original  high-pitched  roof,  and  a 
good  south  doorway.  A  small  outlay  of  money  would  sufiice  to 
restore  the  simple  little  fabric ;  and  nothing  would  be  required 
but  good  plain  stone  work  and  oak  work,  executed  under  the 
eye  of  a  cowjoetent  architect.  Without  this  there  would  be  dese- 
cration in  lieu  of  restoration.  I  remember  well  how  the  interest- 
ing church  at  the  village  of  Routh,  four  miles  from  Beverley,  was 
^^  restored"  a  few  years  ago.  The  south  entrance  was  ah  excellent 
example  of  plain  Norman  work  in  good  preservation  ;  yet  amongst 
other  atrocities,  the  "restorers"  carried  ofi'the  columns,  jambs, 
arch-mouldings  and  all,  and  substituted  in  its  place  an  entrance 
suitable  enough  for  a  stable  !  One  of  the  choicest  morsels  of  the 
building  was  thus,  from  ignorance,  ruthlessly  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  a  common,  vulgar-looking,  square-headed  door.    Again, 
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at  Goodmadham,  near  Market  Weighton,  that  churcli  where 
Paulmus  baptized  the  high-priest  Coiffi  in  the  seventh  century ; 
just  at  the  time  when  Edwin,  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy,  embraced  Christianity.  Edwin  was  King  of  Northum- 
berland; Coiffi  was  his  high-priest,  and  he  became  converted 
after  a  pubHc  conference  with  Pauhnus.  Coiffi  afterwards 
destroyed  the  temple  as  a  place  of  heathen  idolatry,  and  con- 
verted it  to  the  uses  of  Christianity.  This  church,  I  say, 
abounding  with  architectural  remains  of  great  beauty,  and  rich 
in  historical  remembrances,  has  had  its  old  orthodox  oak  roof 
hidden  by  a  plain  ceiling,  flat  and  frightful  as  lath  and  plaster 
and  whitewash  can  make  it.  Very  many  are  the  examples  I  have 
witnessed  of  such  "  restorations"  as  these,  and  to  speak  phreno- 
logically  of  the  perpetrators,  regretted  that  their  organs  of 
destruction  were  so  large  and  their  organs  of  veneration  so 
small.  I  verily  believe,  that  much  as  Cromwell  and  his  puri- 
tanical followers  are  blamed  for  defacing  our  beautiful  churches, 
they  suffered  quite  as  much,  or  more,  irreparable  injury  in  the  two 
succeeding  centuries,  from  the  gross  ignorance  and  indifference 
of  the  clergy  themselves,  and  the  unpardonable  neglect,  and  still 
more  barbarous  and  cruel  attempU  at  improvement  committed  by 
their  churchwardens. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  my  paper. 
After  listening  to  the  elaborate  remarks  of  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Churton,  on  the  far-famed  Abbey  of  Croyland,  and  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Walbran^s  carefully  compiled  and  faithful  description 
of  Kirkham  Priory  and  its  beautiful  remains,  I  feel  rather  diffi- 
dent in  addressing  you  on  such  a  comparatively  insignificant 
subject  as  Kirhhurn  Church.  But  if  I  can  succeed  in  arresting 
your  attention  whilst  I  attempt  briefly  to  describe  this  unassum- 
ing sacred  edifice,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not 
win  for  it  your  consideration.  Insignificant  as  it  is,  and  though 
it  may  be  unknown  to  most  of  you,  that  modest  little  parish 
church,  which  I  visited  one  day  last  week,  is,  I  think,  fraught 
with  so  much  interest  as  to  be  worthy  your  attention. 

First,  as  to  its  whereabout.  At  the  foot  of  the  Wold  Hills, 
about  two  miles  from  Bainton  New  Inn,  and  four  miles  from 
Driffield,  there  is  a  small  ravine  in  the  chalk  strata,  towards  the 
termmation  of  which  you  may  observe  water,  clear  as  crystal, 
bubbling  from  various  little  springs,  so  refreshing,  cool,  and 
pellucid,  that  it  would  gladden  the  heart  of  that  eloquent  tee- 
total lecturer,  Mr.  Gough,  to  look  upon  it,  and  would  afford  him 
a  theme,  perhaps,  wherewith  he  would  intoxicate  his  hearers. 
From  these  springs  tiny  rills  are  formed,  which,  soon  uniting, 
escape  through  the  rank  and  tangled  grass,  and  at  about  fifty 
yards  from  their  seeming  source  the  fraternization  being  com- 
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pletecl,  a  little  rivulet  appears  which  beo^ins  to  babble  music  as 
it  hurries  along^  Ere  it  has  wended  its  way  a  hundred  yards 
further^  an  infant  trout-stream  is  fairly  developed,  which,  with 
its  grotto-work  of  pebbles  at  its  bed,  and  a  variety  of  aquatic 
plants  fringing  its  margin,  becomes  of  such  consequence  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  brook  or  burn ;  and  as  it  crosses  the  high- 
road, is  spanned  by  the  arch  of  a  bridge  of  some  pretensions. 
Again,  hard  by,  on  the  south  side  of  this  ravine,  in  a  nice  open 
croft  of  rich  swarth,  diapered  with  daisies,  two  or  three  species  of 
ranunculi,  the  turquoise-coloured  speedw^ell,  and  the  golden- 
flowered  "  ladies^  finger,^^  stands  the  church  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  call  your  attention ;  and  between  it  and  the  bridge  is 
the  village  of  Kirkburn.  Those  ingenious  topographical  etymo- 
logists who  delight  in  solving  difficulties,  will,  I  fear,  be  some- 
what disgusted,  for  its  derivation.  Kirk  and  Burn,  can  admit  of  no 
dispute.  There  is  nothing  particular,  that  I  know  of,  to  tell 
respecting  the  village,  except  that  at  its  south-west  entrance  there 
is  a  very  singular-looking  elm  tree,  the  roots  of  which  having 
been  exposed,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  little  terraced  rock.  It 
is  noticed  in  Allen^s  "  Yorkshire.^^  The  population  of  Kirkburn 
in  1840,  was  464.  Since  that  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses,  and  as  such,  the  number  of 
persons  must  have  remained  pretty  stationary. 

The  church,  nestling  in  its  retired  nook,  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  wayfarer  as  he  journeys  on  the  road  which  winds  grace- 
fully by  it.  To  the  uneducated  eye  there  is  nothing  striking  in 
its  appearance ;  but  to  those  who  observe  and  think  and  read 
about  these  things,  their  attention  is  at  once  arrested,  and  their 
admiration  excited,  for  they  recognise  in  it  an  apt  and  delightful 
study. 

The  building  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  In  the  "  Liber  Regis,^^ 
the  living  (a  vicarage)  is  valued  at  4^.  IO5.  2^d.',  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns,  at  Ihl. 

The  fabric  consists  of  a  tower,  a  nave,  and  a  chancel.  There 
are  no  side  aisles. 

It  stands,  I  think,  as  nearly  due  east  and  west  as  may  be. 
Mind,  I  do  not  state  its  bearing  positively,  for  I  could  not  satis- 
factorily determine  it ;  my  time  was  short,  and  I  really  had  for- 
gotten what  allowance  I  ought  to  make  for  "  the  variation"  of 
the  compass.  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  as  is 
generally  supposed,  to  ascertain  the  real  orientation  of  a  church  ; 
those  who  have  tried  to  adjust  the  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial  will 
comprehend  the  difficulty.  It  has  been  said  that  the  ancient 
church-builders  directed  the  chancel  exactly  towards  that  point 
in  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rose  on  the  feast  of  the  patron  saint. 
Every  one  knows  those  beautiful  lines  of  Words worth^s  or 
Southey's    (I  forget  which),  which  tells  this  tale  of  the  olden 
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time.     I  really  wish  the   opinion  were  correct,  but  I  fear  there 
are  only  poetical  authorities  to  prove  that  such  was  the  custom. 

The  Norman  character  of  the  nave  of  Kirkburn  Church  is  indi- 
cated externally  by  its  pilaster-shaped  buttresses — the  remains  of 
a  corbel-headed  parapet — circular-arched  doors  and  windows^  with 
zigzag  or  chevron  mouldings.  The  porch,  the  chancel,  and  upper 
portions  of  the  tower,  have  features  more  in  accordance  with  the 
second  division — the  Gothic  or  Pointed  style — than  with  the 
Romanesque. 

Let  us  now  take  a  walk  round  the  building,  beginning  at  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  (see  Plate,  1,  2) .  All  here  is  pretty  con- 
gruous ;  the  Norman  character  is  complete.  This  style  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  richness,  though  richness  is  not  necessary  to  it. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  solidity,  massiveness,  and  flatness  are  its 
striking  features.  The  buttresses,  you  observe,  are  broad,  with 
but  little  projection ;  the  small  string-course  seems,  as  it  were, 
binding  the  buttresses  to  the  wall.  The  window-openings  are 
only  sufficiently  large  to  admit  so  much  light  to  the  interior  of 
the  church  as  would  produce  the  same  impressions  of  solemnity 
within,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  general  character  of  the  exterior. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  Norman  period,  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  and  the  mouldings  had  little  or  no  ornament ;  gradually, 
ornamentation  was  introduced,  and  became  much  employed  and 
exceedingly  varied — the  result,  no  doubt,  of  fresh  impressions. 
It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering,  and  worthy  of  our  imitation,  that 
the  architects  of  the  middle  ages  never  "  tried  back  -j"  they  did 
not  servilely  copy  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  but  went  on  and 
on,  varying  and  improving. 

At  first,  for  instance,  the  windows  were  quite  plain,  the  glass 
always  being  nearly  "  flush"  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall, 
and  always  splayed  inwards.  By  and  by  they  became  orna- 
mented, the  arch-moulding,  whether  plain  or  otherwise,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  were  fancifully  sculp- 
tured, and  sometimes  the  arch  was  chevroned.  Those  of 
Kirkburn  Church,  you  will  observe,  are  so.  We  may  date  them, 
I  think,  as  having  been  constructed  rather  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.     They  are  excellent  examples  of  ornamentation. 

The  arch  of  the  north  door  has  plain  round  mouldings,  sup- 
ported by  columns  with  plain  capitals  and  massive  abaci.  I  must 
not  omit  noticing  the  fine  corbel-heads  which  supported  the 
original  parapet,  which  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  a  modern  brick 
one.  These  corbel-headed  parapets  are  a  striking  feature  of  this 
style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  They  cast  a  good  broad 
shadow,  which  has  an  admirable  effect,  and  along  with  the  finely- 
relieved  window  mouldings,  amply  compensate  for  the  general 
flatness  of  the  walls. 

The  present  roof  is  of  a  low  pitch ;  but  if  you  notice  the  east 
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face  of  the  tower  (Sketch  No.  1)^  you  will  see  that_,  originally, 
it  was  so  much  higher  that  its  apex  was  rather  above  than  below 
the  string-course  under  the  belfry  window. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  you  may  observe  there  is  a 
row  of  corbel-heads  jutting  out,  but  not  supporting  a  parapet,  for 
there  is  no  parapet.  Here  the  wall  has  been  rebuilt ;  the  corbels 
and  some  other  things  inserted ;  and  above  them,  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  wall  below,  a  kind  of  ornamentation,  composed  of 
fragments  of  Norman  mouldings,  stuck  together  in  a  very  pro- 
miscuous "  head  and  taiP^  fashion.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
corbels  (all  of  which  are  enjoying  a  sinecure)  are  capitals  of 
columns  !  There  are  two  or  three  others,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  thus  strangely  misappropriated.  The  corner  one  on  the 
north  side  is  of  particularly  fine  workmanship,  and  in  excellent 
preservation,  though  most  of  the  corbels  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
decomposition :  it  is  the  head  of  a  female,  of  rather  an  Egyptian 
cast  of  countenance  (Plate  No.  9,  A),  and  the  volutes  and  beaded 
ornaments  on  each  side  of  the  face  give  it  a  still  more  oriental 
character.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  columns  which  are  so  misplaced 
may  originally  have  belonged  to  the  chancel  door,  which  has  still 
one  or  two  left. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  east  end  of  our  little  fabric.  At  the 
apex  of  the  pediment  is  part  of  a  cross,  and  below  it,  just  over  the 
window,  a  bracket  is  inserted.  The  window  is  a  nice  example  of 
the  early  Decorated  style — the  Geometrical  period  of  Sharpe. 
It  is  of  four  lights,  the  tracery  being  plain  foliated  circles — that 
is,  the  mullions  branch  out  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  quatrefoils. 
There  is  no  weather-moulding ;  and  the  window-sill  is  so  low  as 
to  be  parallel  to,  and  unite  with,  the  base-moulding  of  the  rest  of 
the  building.  This  window  may  have  been  inserted  late  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  long  before  the  incongruous  follies  I  have  and 
shall  have  to  notice  were  perpetrated. 

Arriving  at  the  south  side  of  the  church,  we  perceive  an 
extension  of  those  sad  incongruities  which  exist  on  the  north 
side : — useless  corbels,  and  capitals  of  columns  stuck  into  the 
wall  below  where  the  parapet  should  have  been,  and  above 
them  fragments  of  old  Norman  work.  The  chancel  door  is 
of  a  debased  character :  it  is  a  pointed  arch ;  the  outer  or 
weather- moulding  is  supported  by  capitals  of  Norman  pillars, 
whilst  a  third  capital  is  placed  over  the  apex  of  the  arch.  The 
little  buttress  by  the  chancel  door  has  its  "  sets-off,^''  ridiculously 
tricked  out  with  second-hand  finery,  in  the  shape  of  fragments  of 
Norman  mouldings.  On  this  buttress,  about  three  feet  from  the 
base,  is  a  circular  dial,  or  a  mason^s  mark  (I  presume  the  former), 
carved  on  one  of  the  stones.  It  is  about  twelve  inches  across. 
It  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  the  two  lower  quadrants  again 
divided,  each  into  five  divisions.     There  is  another  incised  one. 
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not  quite  similar,  a  little  above  the  string-course,  and  a  third  on 
the  porch.  These  dial-like  engravings  are  very  frequently  met 
with  on  our  ecclesiastical  buildings.   (Plate  11,  A  &  B). 

On  referring  to  some  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry, kindly  sent  me  by  our  late  excellent  archdeacon,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  I  find  it  there  stated  how  often  there  have  been 
"  Remonstrances  relative  to  the  decayed  state  of  the  Chancel," 
from  1689  downwards  ;  that  fines  have  been  levied  for  not  repair- 
ing it,  as  late  as  1714.  At  last,  in  1718,  the  churchwardens 
profess  to  have  accomplished  this  and  other  good  works  com- 
pletely, at  an  enormous  outlay  of  fourteen  pounds  !  Again,  in 
1724  and  1725,  I  find  that  the  "elder  trees  and  nibhage^^  as  it  is 
called,  "  were  rooted  up  and  cleared  away ;"  the  king's  arms  taken 
down,  and  put  up  elsewhere ;  a  new  and  convenient  pulj[)it  pro- 
cured, and  the  reading  desk  "  made  decent,'^  and  a  new  cushion 
cover  and  pulpit  cloth  purchased ;  the  windows  newly  glazed,  and 
the  walls  whitewashed,  and  the  chancel  door  repaired  or  a  new 
one  got.  But  after  all,  it  appears  that  the  chancel  was  not  much 
amended,  for,  on  January  17,  1725,  there  is  a  notice  that  the 
afiair  was  then  in  dispute.  I  have  the  copy  of  a  letter,  dated 
"Etton,  Jan.  16,  1726,"  from  Mr.  Robinson,  which  runs  thus; 

"  To  Mr.  Jubb,  the  Registrar,  at  Yorlc. 

"  Mr.  Jubb, — We  are  much  surprized  y*  Kirkburn  chancell,  w'^^ 
has  been  presented  at  y®  Archdeacon^s  and  also  at  His  Grace's  Visi- 
tacon"  (so  written),  "  is  not  yet  repaired.  We  have  not  one  piece 
of  glass  about  the  chanc^,  but  what  is  worse  y^  all  this,  last  week, 
half  the  north  side  wall,  w^^  was  cased  with  freestone,  fell  down, 
occasiond  by  the  decay  of  a  leaden  pipe,  w^^  should  have  conveyed 
y^  water  from  y®  wall  plate ;  so  y^  y®  water  not  being  carried  of, 
y^  water  sunk  into  y^  wall,  loosened  y^  caseing,  &  brought  it  to 
ruine.  If  this  be  not  speedily  repaired,  y^  all  chancell  will  be 
leveld  with  the  earth,  w''^  must  inevitably  endanger  the  rest  of 
the  building.  I  have  done  w^  is  in  my  power,  &  doubts  not  you 
will  contribute  your  endeavours  to  promote  &  effect  so  good  a 
work.  If  you  want  any  more  intelligence,  shall  be  ready  to 
serve  y^.  I  am  y^  humble  servant, 

"  Direct  to  me  at  Etton,  nigh  Beverley.  "  H.  Robinson. 

"Addressed  to  Mr.  Jubb,  at  bis  Office  in  the  Minster  Yard,  York.     These." 

This  letter  and  the  extracts  above  sufficiently  account  for  the 
present  state  of  the  chancel  at  Kirkburn. 

The  south  side  of  the  nave  now  commands  our  attention.  Here 
again  we  have  the  broad  flat  Norman  buttresses,  cleaving,  and  as 
it  were  tied,  to  the  wall  by  the  semi-hexagonal  string-course,  and 
dying  into  the  parapet.  The  first  window  from  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  cannot  be  seen  in  the  sketch ;  it  is  a  vile  modern  window. 
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manufactured  from  old  and  good  materials ;  the  caps  of  these 
Norman  columns  are  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  as  beau- 
tifully executed  as  though  a  lady  had  recently  decorated  them  with 
braid- work.  But  they  have  been  shoved  wide  apart,  and  are  made 
to  support  a  kind  of  Gothic  arch  !  The  second  window  has  also 
sujffered :  the  arch,  which  is  boldly  and  beautifully  chevroned, 
is  left,  but  the  columns  are  taken  away,  and  the  capitals  sliced 
off  diagonally,  so  as  to  make  the  window  wider !  The  third 
window  is  of  the  Gothic  style ;  it  seems  to  be  between  the  Early 
English  or  Lancet  period  and  the  Geometrically  Decorated  period 
— that  is,  it  partakes  almost  as  much  of  the  character  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other.     The  mullion  is  ornamented  with  two  heads. 

The  porch,  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
is  surmounted  by  a  cross  fleury,  and  just  below  it  a  nicely-executed 
three-foiled  niche.  The  entrance,  a  plain  pointed  arch  of  the  period. 

The  south  door. — In  all  E-omanesque  churches  of  the  Norman 
period,  without  consideration  as  to  their  size,  the  southern  and 
western  doorways  seem  to  have  been  the  points  on  which  they 
bestowed  the  greatest  enrichment ;  and  this  little  fabric  is  not  an 
exception.  Its  west  door  affords  a  good  example  of  that  lavish 
ornamentation  which  then  prevailed.  Much  labour  and  taste  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  composed  of  three  members.  The 
capitals  of  the  six  columns  are  profusely  and  variedly  ornamented 
(see  Plate,  No.  4) . 

The  outer  moulding  of  the  arch  is  divided  transversely  into 
compartments,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  ornament;  they 
consist  of  long  camel-like  creatures,  alligators,  and  strange-looking 
things,  somewhat  resembling  the  Saurians  of  the  ancient  world ; 
with  fishes,  and  fowls,  and  very  odd  and  equivocal-looking  crea- 
tures, allied,  as  far  as  general  appearance  goes,  to  the  genus 
homo  ;  and  ornamental  scrolls  and  flourishes  are  also  in  profusion, 
and  very  visible  too,  considering  the  innumerable  coats  of  white 
and  yellow  wash  with  which  they  have  been  daubed. 

The  second  is  the  bird's-head  ornament.  The  long  beaks,  in 
high  relief,  are  clasping,  or  as  it  were  hooking-up,  the  heavy  roll 
or  torus-like  moulding.  Next  comes  the  characteristic  chevron 
and  counter-chevron,  which  meet  at  their  salient  points.  The 
architects  of  those  days  revelled  in  the  excess  and  variety  of  this 
sort  of  ornamentation.  Not  contented  with  enriching  the  arch 
itself,  they  have  filled  the  tympanum  too,  as  well  as  the  spaces 
between  the  angles  of  the  outer  chevrons,  with  designs  various 
and  intricate  :  true-lovers'  knots,  and  arabesque  embellishments  ; 
faces,  serpents,  paterjB,  and  pellets,  and  Catherine-wheels ;  which 
only  require  hot  water  and  a  good  scrubbing-brush  to  develop 
them  distinctly.  And  below  all  this  extravagant  display,  on  the 
outer  aspect  as  well  as  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  is  a  series  of  zig- 
zag ornaments. 
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The  toiver  of  the  church,  which  is  about  seventy  feet  in  height, 
will  not  detain  us  long.  The  buttresses  are  broad,  and  project 
only  about  eighteen  inches,  reaching  as  high  as  the  band  below 
the  belfry  windows  (see  Sketch,  No.  5)  ;  they  are  of  three  stages, 
with  plain  oblique  caps.  At  the  outer  angle  of  some,  particularly 
the  south-western  one,  reaching  from  the  base-moulding  to  the 
first  set-off,  as  well  as  some  of  the  angles  of  the  tower  above, 
the  buttresses  are  small  cylindrical  shafts,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  Lancet  or  Early  English  period ;  and  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  tower  buttresses,  the  exterior  angles  are  ornamented  with  a 
beaded  moulding,  which  is  as  indicated  in  the  sketch.  Two 
transverse  mouldings  also  are  depicted,  and  below  the  inferior 
one  is  a  E-omanesque  window  that  lights  the  staircase,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  which  I  shall  have  to  point  out  hereafter.  On  the 
upper  transverse  moulding,  on  each  face  of  the  tower,  is  a  belfry 
window.  These  windows  are  of  two  lights,  very  slightly  pointed, 
divided  by  an  hexagonal  shaft.  The  arch-moulding  is  not  com- 
mon to  both  lights,  and  is  serrated  (see  Plate,  No.  10,  figure  B.). 
The  belfry  window  on  the  north  side  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
tower.  Over  each  of  these  belfry  windows  is  a  perpendicular  or 
rectilinear  one  of  late  date,  and  above,  a  block  moulding  which 
supports  a  plain  brick  parapet. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  interior.  On  entering  the  church 
we  find  the  light  subdued  and  agreeable,  as  it  always  is  where  the 
windows  are  small,  or  when  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  light 
streams  charmingly  through  the  narrow  deeply  splayed  Norman 
windows  pierced  through  the  thick  walls  :  it  is  sweetly  re- 
flected by  the  arched  passage  through  which  it  darts,  and 
gleaming  vividly  on  some  objects,  whilst  others  are  left  in  broad 
shadow,  a  most  Rembrandt-like  efiect  is  produced,  much  more 
solemn  and  effective  than  that  flood  of  lig^ht  which  was  let  into 
our  ecclesiastical  edifices  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Rectilinear 
or  Perpendicular  period,  when  the  buildings  had  become  almost 
all  window,  like  the  crystal  palaces  of  our  time,  where  the  pic- 
torial effect  of  light  and  shade  is  lost,  being  converted  into  a 
capricious  kind  of  dazzle. 

These  thick  Norman  walls  have  a  fine  effect,  and  we  can  now 
understand  why  no  massive  projecting  buttresses  were  necessary 
to  support  them.  Their  thickness  indicates  strength  and  stability, 
they  well  symbolize  the  everlastingness  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  chancel  arch  and  the/bw^  are  the  first  objects  which  attract 
the  eye  (see  Plates,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8) .  The  former  testifies  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  efficiency  of  chevron  work  in  creating  of  itself 
a  very  beautiful  effect.  This  chancel  arch  is  composed  of  three 
series  of  chevrons,  supported  by  as  many  columns,  h  capitals 
of  '^  transition"  character,  the  abacus  of  which  is  continued  across 
the  wall  of  the  nave  in  the  form  of  an  enriched  Norman  string- 
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course.  No  one  can  avoid  noticing  this  chancel  arch.  I  regret 
that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  illustrate  it_,  as  well  as  the 
interior  of  the  nave,  with  drawings  more  worthy  of  the  subjects ; 
indifferent  drawings  are,  however,  better  than  none.  But  I 
desiderate  to  make  you  feel  what  a  brilliant  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced from  this  kind  of  moulding  alone.*^  There  is  a  charming 
play  of  light  and  shade  about  it,  and  from  the  different  members 
which  compose  it  being  weU-defined  and  their  divisions  nicely 
shown  there  is  no  sameness  about  it.  This  zigzag  ornament 
was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  old  artists.  I  believe  it  was 
typical  of  light,  and  was  thought  to  have  something  divine  in 
its  character.  I  have  seen  old  engravings  where  our  Saviour  and 
the  Holy  Virgin  have  merely  a  simple  dentated  line,  instead  of 
the  usual  nimbus,  encircling  their  heads.  This  chevron  work  is 
susceptible  of  great  variety  by  merely  changing  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  suites  of  mouldings,  and  by  occasionally  reversing 
them  so  as  to  put  the  salient  points  in  opposition.  In  some 
examples  the  advancing  points  stand  out  so  perfectly  as  to  be 
quite  detached  from  the  surface ;  in  others,  the  most  salient 
points  meet,  when,  if  the  mouldings  be  in  high  relief,  an  inverted 
open  pyramid  is  sometimes  the  consequence,  as  we  see  at  the 
south  doorway,  not  at  all  unlike  that  dog-tooth  ornament  so 
characteristic  of  the  next  period — "  the  First  Pointed.^^  I  feel 
persuaded  that  the  dog-tooth  has  been  gradually  developed  from 
the  chevron. 

The  font  is  far-famed  as  an  example  of  the  Norman  period. 
It  is  depicted,  but  very  badly,  in  "  The  Pictorial  History  of 
England.'^  I  must  refer  you  to  the  two  drawings  I  have  pro- 
cured of  it  (see  Etchings,  No.  7  and  8),  which  will  render  any 
verbal  description  unnecessary.  The  figures  are  rudely  sculptured 
in  rather  high  relief;  they  seem  to  represent  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  and  the  resurrection.  The  former  is  easily  understood, 
for  you  may  see  an  infant  in  a  font,  with  the  priest's  hand  on  its 
head,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  above. 

The  to2oer  arch,  is  a  bold,  well-chiselled  example  of  the  Eirst 
Pointed  or  Early  English  style.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  tower  is  the 

Staircase. — My  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  tower 
stairs,  by  some  observations  which  our  excellent  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dykes,  was  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me,  along  with  a  plan, 
which  accompanies  this  paper.  This  staircase  is  a  very  singular 
one ;  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  another  in  the  district  which 
accords  with  it.     If  not  an  unique,  it  is  certainly  a  very  uncom- 

*  It  has  often  been  observed,  that,  as  "  an  arcli  of  constraction,  the  Romanesque 
is  inferior  to  the  Gothic,  as  being  less  able  to  bear  any  superincumbent  weight."^  In 
proof  of  this  we  often  meet  with'chancel  arches  of  that  period,  Avhich  have  given 
way  in  the  centre.  Such  is  the  case  here,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  is  repre 
sen  ted  in  the  drawing. 
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mon  arrangement.  I  believe  it  was  usual  in  Norman  towers  to 
have  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  ladder  in  small  churches.  In 
towers  of  greater  importance  there  is  sometimes  found  (and  but 
rarely)  a  spiral  staircase,  but  at  this  church  of  Kirkburn,  the 
staircase  runs  along  the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  and  then  across 
the  west  end ;  when,  after  passing  through  a  small  door  on  the 
north  side,  it  unites  with,  or  is  continued  in,  a  spiral  form  up  to 
the  belfry.      (See  the  Plan,  C,  Plate  No.  9,  and  Plate  No.  12). 

When  the  stairs  traverse  the  tower  along  the  west  wall,  they 
pass  a  little  below  the  circular-headed  window  shown  in  the 
drawing  of  the  elevation  of  the  tower.  (See  also  Plate  13,  fig.  B.) 
Three  steps  from  the  staircase  lead  to  this  window,  which  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  had  glass  in  it,  for  I  did  not  perceive  any 
groove  for  its  insertion.  The  shutter  of  pine-wood,  with  its  iron 
fastenings,  is  very  old,  but  I  do  not  see  any  positive  grounds 
for  supposing  them  the  origmal  ones. 

The  door  on  the  north  side,  where  the  spiral  staircase  begins, 
is  square-headed,  and  of  rude  construction ;  the  lintel  is  merely 
an  unhewn  stone,  one  end  walled  in,  and  the  other  supported  by 
a  block  corbel.     (See  Plate  1 3,  fig.  A.) . 

There  is  a  peal  of  three  hells. 

The  ki)ig^s  arms  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  date 
1766. 

There  is  one  achievement,  which  is  rudely  emblazoned.  The 
arms,  argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  foxes'  heads  erased,  proper ; 
parted  per  pale,  azure,  charged  with  six  annulets,  three,  two,  and 
one  crests,  a  fox's  head  erased,  and  an  annulet  between  two 
arms  embowed.     Motto,  tovt  hevrisivm. 

The  register  is  dated  from  July,  1686.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  and  complete. 

The  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. Allen,  of  Drifiield.     The 

curate,  his  son,  the  Rev.  Richard  Allen. 

The  church  is  built  of  a  stone  from  the  upper  oolite  series,  I 
think  from  Newbald,  which  lies  just  below  the  chalk  formation. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  a  really  good 
building  stone,  and  this  Newbald  stone  is  certainly  not  what  an 
architect  would  desire ;  but,  notwithstanding,  under  particular 
circumstances,  it  is  very  durable,  Time  will  not  allow  me  to 
enter  into  the  comparative  merits  of  this  stone  with  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  of  the  permian  formation,  the  sandstone,  the  com- 
pact or  mountain  limestone,  the  Portland  and  Bath  oolite,  and 
others,  neither  is  it  necessary.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  the  labours  of  the  committee  which  was  formed  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  selecting  the  best  building  material  for  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament  have  by  no  means  exhausted  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  nice  example  of  a 
Romanesque  church  as  the  one  I  have  been  describing,  should  be 
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allowed  to  fall  into  its  present  state  of  dilapidation ;  and  my 
poor  endeavours  to  call  attention  towards  it  will  be  abundantly 
rewarded  by  findino^,  which  I  trust  I  shall  soon  do^  that  steps  are 
being-  taken  to  ensure  its  restoration. 


The  Priory  of  St.  Oswald  at  Nostel.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Public 
Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  held  at 
Pontefract,  August  28,  1855.  By  R.  E.  Batty,  M.A,  Incum- 
bent of  Wragby,  General  Secretary,  &c. 

The  history  of  Nostel  Priory  has  a  claim  upon  our  attention,  not 
only  because  it  was  dedicated  to  the  far-famed  Northumbrian 
saint,  Oswald,  king  and  martyr,  but  also  on  account  of  its  wealth 
and  importance  as  a  monastic  institution.  Situated  about  four 
miles  from  Pontefract  and  five  from  Wakefield,  it  owed  its  foun- 
dation as  a  celebrated  house  to  Robert  de  Laci,  who  also  founded  the 
Priory  of  St.  John^s  at  Pontefract,  which  was  occupied  by  Cluniacs, 
and  at  the  dissolution  disclosed  a  revenue  of  472^.  I65.  10^^. 
He  was  the  son  of  Ubert  de  Laci,  who  came  over  to  England  at 
the  Conquest,  and  obtained  immense  possessions,  those  in  York- 
shire comprising  the  Honour  of  Pontefract.  During  the  exile  of 
Robert,  at  the  instance  of  King  Henry,  Pontefract  was  held  by 
Hugh  de  la  Val,  who  made  over  some  valuable  grants  to  the 
Priory  of  Nostel,  which  were  confirmed  by  Robert  de  Laci  on  his 
return  to  England. 

But  the  Priory  of  Nostel  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a  more 
ancient  and  less  conspicuous  foundation.  By  a  charter,  Robert 
de  Laci  grants  Gilbert,  the  Hermit  of  St.  James  of  Nostel,  and 
the  brethren  of  the  same  house.  Nether  Sutton,  with  all  such 
liberties  as  his  father  had  of  William  of  Normandy,  the  year  after 
the  Conquest,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  there  was,  at  the 
date  of  this  charter,  a  monastic  establishment  at  Nostel,  and  that 
Gilbert  was  the  head  of  it,  who,  though  styled  a  hermit,  could 
not  have  been  a  solitary  person,  as  there  were  associated  with  him 
a  certain  number  of  brethren."^ 

The  house  was  occupied,  as  Bishop  Tanner  observes,  by  "Canons 
regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Austin.^f  The  foundation  charter  is 
thus  related  in  Dugdale^s  "  Monasticon  •'' 

Prioratus  de  Nostell  in  agro  Eboracensi  Carta  fundationis  per 
Robertum  de  Laci. 

*  A  section  on  the  personal  history  of  the  patron  saint  is  here  omitted.  For 
information  respecting  him,  1  would  refer  to  the  works  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  Symeon  of  Dm'ham. 

f  Tanner's  Notitia,  xci. 
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Omnibus  Sanctse  Matris  Ecclesise  filiis  Robertus  de  Laci  salutem. 

Noverit  universitas  vestra,  me  pro  salute  animae  mese^  et 
omnium  antecessorum^  et  hseredum  meorum  concessisse,  et  hac 
prsBsenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  Deo  et  ecclesia3  S.  Oswaldi  de 
Nostle  et  canonicis  regularibus  ejusdem  loci  dimidiam  carucatam 
terrse  in  qua  sita  est  ecclesia  eorundem  canonicorum  supervi- 
varium^  et  ecclesiam  de  Warnefeld^,  et  ecclesiam  de  Huddresfeld 
et  ecclesiam  de  Bateleia  et  ecclesiam  de  Rowelia,  et  totam  terram 
de  Akeneschage,  salvo  redditu  meo  quem  inde  soleo  habere^  scilicet 
quinque  solidos  pro  omni  servitio_,  et  totam  terram  quae  fuit  Ottonis 
in  Chivet^  et  duas  bovatas  terrse  in  Hesel  et  unam  bovam  terrae  in 
Heth ;  et  unum  messuagium  in  Pontefracto^  quod  Hugo  de  Bat- 
teleia  de  eis  tenet^,  &c.  &c. 

Prseterea  concedo,  &c.  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  ec- 
clesiam de  South  Kirkby  et  ecclesiam  de  Federstan,  &c. 

The  first  prior  under  the  new  constitution  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  Ralph  Adlave_,  of  whom  the  following 
incident  is  related : — He  was  the  confessor  of  King  Henry  I., 
and  falhng  ill  at  Pontefract_,  he  was  left  there  to  recover 
whilst  the  king  pursued  his-  expedition  against  the  Scots. 
Growing  stronger,  and  having  an  inclination  for  hunting,  he 
chanced  to  ride  on  to  Nostel,  which  at  that  time  abounded  in 
wood  and  game.  Thus  he  became  acquainted  with  the  hermits 
of  St.  James,  and  struck  with  their  pious  manner  of  living, 
he  desired  to  become  one  of  their  society.  The  king,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Robert  de  Laci,  approving  of  his  wish,  Adlave 
assumed  the  habit  and  order  of  St.  Austin,  and,  by  the  king's 
mandate,  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  master,  and  rector, 
the  king  himself  becoming  a  benefactor  by  granting  them  1*. 
(diiodecim  denarios)  per  day  out  of  his  revenues  at  York.  Robert 
de  Laci,  in  addition  to  two  oxgangs  of  land  in  Hardwick,  granted 
them  the  wood,  which  had  been  probably  an  attraction  to  Adlave, 
but  which,  in  bringing  him  to  Nostel,  had  led  to  such  important 
results.  From  this  time  the  priory  was  placed  under  the  especial 
tutelage  of  St.  Oswald,  king  and  martyr ;  and  other  places,  which 
had  been  previously  sacred  to  his  memory,  were  united  to  this 
foundation — as,  for  instance,  the  church  of  Bamborough,  in  North- 
umberland, where  was  interred  one  of  the  arms  of  King  Oswald, 
after  he  had  been  slain  by  Penda. 

The  canons  of  Nostel  were  free  from  tolls  and  customs,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  "  soc,  sac,  team,  tol,  and  infangtheof :"  ^'  sac''  im- 
plying the  right  of  hearing  causes  and  administering  justice  within 
a  certain  precinct ;  "  soc,"  the  precinct  itself;  "tol,"  the  right  of 
taking  toll  or  custom  ;  "  team,"  the  privilege  of  judging  villanes 
and  bondsmen;  and  "infangtheof,"  the  power  of  judging  thieves 
and  robbers  within  the  manor.  Like  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  York,  they  were  exempt  from  all  archiepiscopal  dues. 

VOL.  Til.  11 
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Confiniiii^  our  attention  at  present  to  their  possessions^  1  would 
make  as  brief  mention  of  them  as  I  can^  for  to  omit  them  would 
certainly  leave  a  great  blank  in  its  history.  Dr.  Burton^  in  his 
"Monasticon  Eboracense/'  has  collected  them  in  alphabetical 
order,  an  arrangement  which  1  propose  to  follow.  Richard,  son 
of  Robert  de  Eston,  confirmed  what  Osbert  Silvanus  had  given 
to  them  in  Acton.  In  Aikton,  Robert  de  Daw  gave  two  tofts. 
In  Adwick-upon-Derne,  Swaine,  son  of  Ailric,  gave  the  church, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Hugh  de  la  Val;  in  consequence  of 
which  grant  the  canons  of  Nostel  had  to  supply  the  church  with 
a  secular  priest,  and  sustain  all  accustomary  burdens.  In  Aken- 
eschage,  now  Oakenshaw,  Robert  de  Laci  gave  all  his  lands,  "  et 
totam  terram  de  Akenschage."*  The  church  of  Bamborough 
was  given  by  Henry  L,  confirmed  by  Henry  11.  and  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.;  and  that  of  Bateley  by  Robert  de  Laci.  The  vicar, 
in  return  for  certain  tithes  from  Hall-croft,  Scale-croft,  Hoveleo, 
and  Tenesden,  was  enjoined  by  Archbishop  Gray  to  serve  the 
Church  honestly,  and  sustain  due  and  accustomary  burdens. 
Ingulph  de  Maton  gave  an  oxgang,  meadow,  and  fishery  in 
Bechale,  and  Ralph  de  Fetherston  thirteen  acres  in  Becca.  Becton 
and  Bedford  supplied  lands,  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  ; 
the  former  a  chapel.  Picot  de  Percy  gave  the  Church  of  Bolton 
Percy,  which  was  confirmed  by  his  son  and  grandson;  and  Alan 
de  Cremo  seven  shillings  rent  in  Botelveston.  Robert  Fossard 
gave  the  advowson  of  Bramham,  with  thirteen  oxgangs  of  land 
thereto  belonging,  qua  ad  ecdesiam  specfant,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  Alexander  III.  The  priors  of  Nostel  were  successively 
prebendaries  of  Bramham  and  rectors  of  the  church,  and  had  all 
jurisdiction  of  the  whole  church.  King  Henry  IV.,  a.d.  1409, 
granted  licence  to  William  Nicholas,  Richard  Gascoigne,  John 
Amyas  de  Shitlington,  Robert  Mauleverer,  and  John  Mauleverer, 
to  give  the  manor  of  Bramham,  which  was  not  held  de  rege,  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Oswald  de  Nostel.  Before  j»i.d.  1513, 
Bramham  was  endowed,  as  appears  from  a  conventual  lease  dated 
8th  of  July,  4th  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  which  the  Prior  of  St.  Oswald 
of  Nostel  granted  to  Richard  Adam  and  Thomas  Wylde  "  omnes 
decimas  garbarum  et  foeni"  in  Bramham,  with  the  tythe  barn 
(horreum)  and  garden  belonging  thereto,  and  the  appurtenances. 
The  advowson  of  Bredon,  in  Leicestershire,  was  given  by  Alice, 
wife  of  Ralph  de  Cheyndail,  and  her  sons,  Simon  and  Hugh. 
William  de  Warhe,  Prior  of  Nostel,  a.d.  1277,  purchased  the 
advowson  of  Birstal  from  the  Tyllys.  A  carucate  and  half  were 
given  by  Hugh  de  Muscampe  and  William  Eitz  Nigel  in  Burton, 
and  a  rent-charge  of  half  a  mark  out  of  two  oxgangs  was  given 
by  Alice,  daughter  of  Simon  de  Ergum,  in  Burton  Fleming. 
Canonthorpe  was  given  by  Robert  de  Eston,  and  confirmed  by 
*  Carta  fund.  R.  de  Laci. 
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his  son.  The  canons  of  Nostel  had  lands  at  Castleford,  Avhich 
produced  an  annual  income  of  12/.  4*.  S^d.  Alice  de  Chyndail 
and  her  sons  gave  the  advowsons  of  Charwelton  and  Chedendon. 
Atropus  de  Hastang  gave  the  church  of  Chebcsai.  Oto  o-ave 
lands  at  Chevit.  Leoswin_,  son  of  Amiet^  two  oxgangs  at  Cran- 
ton.  Swein,  son  of  Ailric,  a  carucate  at  Crofton,  where  also 
Richard  II.  granted  free  warren.  At  Cumberworth  they  had 
one  oxgang,  the  gift  of  Ralph  de  Lascel;  and  at  Cuthworth, 
now  Cudworth,  Richard  Gatier  de  Dewsbury^  chaplain^  gave  all 
his  lands  and  a  meadow,  called  Storthes,  lyii^g  n^ar  the  river 
Derne.  At  Elforth,  in  Northumberland,  they  had  free  warren, 
and  land  at  Escheby  and  Estoft.  Hugh  de  la  Yal,  in  temp. 
Henry  I.,  gave  the  advowson  of  Featherstone,  which  Robert  de 
Lacy  confirmed.  Swain,  the  son  of  Ailric,  gave  the  church  of 
Felkirk,  to  which  the  canons  appointed  in  March,  1253,  Thomas 
de  Dalton  as  vicar,  who,  in  return  for  certain  tithes  from  Cold 
Hiendley  and  other  parts,  should  have  a  competent  mansion  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  said  prior  and  convent,  the  vicar  bearing 
all  the  burdens  due  to  the  bishop  and  archdeacon,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  At  Hetham,  in  Northum- 
berland, they  had  free  warren;  at  Frith  by  a  mill ;  and  at  Gomer- 
sale  a  toft  and  croft,  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Tylly.  Hugh  de  la 
Val  promised  the  advowson  of  Hackworth,  now  Ackworth,  but 
the  gift  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  place ;  for  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Lacy^s  family  to  the  honour  of  Pontefract  they  were 
again  patrons  of  it,  as  well  as  before.  It  is  now  in  the  gift  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  They  had  lands  at 
Halton  and  Hammerton,  and  at  Hardwick  Ligulf  de  Preston 
gave  one  oxgang,  Robert  de  Lacy  two  oxgangs,  Osbert  Silvanus 
one  oxgang,  Arnolph  de  Preston  one  oxgang,  William  de  Hard- 
wick, son  of  Swain  the  Cook,  two  acres ;  and  in  2  Edward  II. 
the  king  granted  free  warren  here.  At  Hesel,  near  Ackworth, 
Oilerius  gave  one  oxgang  of  land,  which  Hugh  de  la  Val  con- 
firmed. Otho  gave  an  oxgang  at  Heath,  and  Helias  de  Bosse- 
vile  a  mill  at  Herleton.  At  Holm,  in  8  Edward  L,  Humfrid  de 
Veily  gave  tw^o  oxgangs ;  and  at  Houghton  the  canons  had  as 
much  land  as  brought  in  annually  25/.  9^.  Id.,  and  by  the  grant 
of  Edward  II.  free  warren.  Peter  de  Touteston  gave  sixty  acres 
of  land  at  Huntwick,  which  is  close  to  Nostel.  At  Hupton 
Adam  de  Rainavika  gave  lands,  and  at  Hathersfield  Hugh  de  la 
Val  gave  the  church,  which  Robert  de  Lacy  confirmed.  They 
had  lands  at  Hyrst  and  Indesmore.  The  same  Hugh  de  la  Val 
also  gave  the  church  of  South  Kirkby,  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  priory  on  the  1st  June,  1231,  by  Walter  Gray,  Archbishop 
of  York.  King  Richard  II.  granted  free  warren  here.  The 
church  of  Knaresborough,  with  its  tithes  and  chapels,  was  given 
to  the  priory;  but  it  afterwards,  in  a.d.  1230,  became  part  of 
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the  prebend  of  Rickhill.  Aliee^  wife  of  Ralph  Cheydric_,  and 
Simon  and  Hugh^  her  sons,  gave  the  church  of  Langeley_,  with 
a  hundred  acres  of  land,  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  The 
advowsons  of  Lamenton  and  Letheley  were  in  possession  of  the 
priory.  They  had  lands  at  Leventhorpe  and  Rogerthorpe,  six 
carucates,  the  gift  of  Hugh  de  la  Val.  Robert  Fossard  gave  ten 
oxgangs  of  land  at  Lytbe  with  the  church,  out  of  which  the 
canons  had  a  pension  of  thirty-six  marks.  They  had  the  church 
of  Madwich,  and  a  mediety  of  the  church  of  Mexburgh.  At  Mid- 
dleton  they  had  fifteen  acres,  at  Morlay  twelve  oxgangs  and 
twelve  acres,  at  Newbold  the  church,  at  Norton  a  mill,  and  at 
Norwich  King  Henry  II.  confirmed  the  lands  given  here  by 
Henry  I.,  which  had  belonged  to  Godric  the  merchant.  In 
respect  to  Nostel,  Robert  de  Lacy  gave  the  church,  with  half  a 
carucate  of  land  whereon  it  was  built,  also  the  pool  of  water. 
King  Henry  I.  gave  St.  OswakVs  wood,  which  surrounded  the 
church ;  and  Henry  11.  and  Edward  I.  confirmed  the  grant.  The 
first  of  these  kings  granted  them  an  annual  fair  to  be  held  here 
two  days  before,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Oswald,  and  two  days  after 
it;  but  this  was  afterwards  altered  in  4  Edward  I.,  who  substi- 
tuted for  the  feast  of  St.  Oswald  the  feast  of  All  Saints, 
adhering,  however,  to  the  original  period  of  four  days.  In  Ogle- 
thorpe Ralph  de  Touton  gave  all  his  lands ;  at  Pontefract  Robert 
de  Lacy  gave  one  messuage;  and  in  16  Henry  VI.,  a.d.  1438^ 
the  king  gave  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  his  own  patronage, 
to  the  Prior  of  Nostel,  with  the  advowson,  and  all  the  estates 
thereto  belonging,  to  be  converted  to  then^  own  use,  the  canons 
paying  out  of  the  profits  thereof  to  the -king  and  to  his  heirs, 
Dukes  of  Lancaster,  the  sum  of  twenty  marks  per  annum.  At 
Purston  Jackelyn  Richard  II.  gave  free  warren.  Robert  de  Lacy 
and  Hugh  de  la  Val  gave  the  church  of  Rodwell.  At  Solven 
Alice  de  Cheyndail  gave  two  hides.  As  to  Santingley,  the  canons 
of  Nostel  had  the  grange  hereof,  with  all  the  lands,  meadows, 
closes,  and  pastures,  within  the  hedges  and  dykes,  called  border 
hedges,  of  Santingley,  which  the  canons  let  to  farm  for  twenty 
quarters  of  barley  that  grew  in  the  V^est  Riding,  to  be  deli- 
vered at  the  canon^s  granaries.  They  also  were  to  have  fifty 
quarters  of  wheat,  after  the  measure  commonly  called  Lath-mett. 
And  the  prior,  &c.,  were  to  deliver  to  the  tenants  at  their  entrance 
upon  the  premises  six  oxen,  one  wagon,  one  plough,  two  har- 
rows with  their  necessary  apparel,  apprised  at  a  certain  price  to 
be  fixed  by  four  men,  two  to  be  named  by  the  prior,  and  two  by 
the  tenants,  and  they  should  also  leave  as  many,  or  their  prices, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term.  So  says  Dr.  Burton.  At  Sax- 
ton  they  had  a  mill.  At  Scokirk  or  Tockwith  a  chapel  with 
lands.     At  Seldfort  a  mill  and  some  land.     At   Sharleston  an 
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oxgang  and  half  an  essart  of  land^  the  gift  of  Malger  de  Sehar- 
neston.  At  Smethale  a  meadow.  At  Stapleford  a  rent-charge 
of  2/.  per  annum.  At  Staynton^  near  Tickhill^  the  chapel  or 
church ;  but  the  prior  and  convent  were  obliged  by  a  decree  of 
Archbishop  Kempe^  of  York,  to  pay  to  the  vicar  of  Staynton, 
in  augmentation  of  his  vicarage,  Zl.  I65.  at  Pentecost  and  Mar- 
tinmas by  equal  portions,  the  vicar  to  find  wax,  bread,  and  wine 
for  the  celebration  of  masses,  and  to  repair  the  vicarage  house. 
At  Sticheswald,  Gilbert,  son  of  Goceline,  gave  six  oxgangs  with 
the  mill ;  at  Sutheholme  and  Warsop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  three 
oxgangs,  with  two  parts  of  another  called  Utwray,  the  gift  of 
Henry  I.  At  Swinton  they  had  two  carucates  and  free  warren, 
and  free  warren  also  at  Thornhurst  and  Thurnesco.  From  Thur- 
stan.  Archbishop  of  York,  they  received  the  church  of  Tickhill, 
and  in  1451  it  was  ordained  that  the  charges  of  the  repairs  of 
the  chancel  shall  belong  to  the  vicar  and  his  successors,  and  that 
the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Oswald  at  Nostel  shall  be  free  from 
the  same  for  ever.  From  Hugh  de  la  Val  they  had  the  advow- 
son  of  Warmfield,  confirmed  by  Robert  de  Lacy;  and  a.d.  1440, 
the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Wath,  in  the  deanery  of  Don- 
caster,  was  given  away  with  the  advowson  of  St.  Nicholas'  Hos- 
pital in  Pontefract  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Nostel  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  dated  18  Henry  VI.  They  had  the  chapel 
and  rectory  of  of  East  Yvliarrom,  the  chapel  of  Wirdington,  and 
at  Willesic  half  an  oxgang  of  land.  Simon,  son  of  Ailric,  gave 
the  manor  of  Wintersel,  which  Pope  Alexander  III.  confirmed, 
and  King  Richard  II.  granted  them  free  warren  herein.  Stephen, 
Earl  of  Moreton,  and  Roger  de  Limesi,  his  chaplain,  gave  the 
church  of  Winwick,  in  Lancashire.  Winwick  was  re-granted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Nostel 
to  Sir  John  Stanley,  Kt.,  which  alienation  was  confirmed  by  a 
patent  from  the  king.  In  1284  the  priory  granted  a  licence  to 
Robert  Banashe,  a  Baron  of  Newton  and  Lord  of  the  Fee  of 
Makerfeld,  to  erect  a  chantry  at  Roheden,  in  the  parish  of 
YV^inwick,  on  condition  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  pre- 
judice or  injury  of  the  Mother  Church.  But  if  anything  occurred 
to  the  injury  of  the  Mother  Church,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
prior  and  canons  of  Nostel,  in  conjunction  with  the  vicar  of 
Y\^inwick,  to  excommunicate  and  suspend  the  chaplain  from  his 
ministry,  until  he  made  full  satisfaction.  From  Humfrid  Has- 
tange  and  Leceline,  his  mother,  they  had  the  church  of  Witeness, 
and  from  Herbert  and  William  Fitzherbert  the  church  of  Wever- 
thorp,  which  they  afterwards  granted,  a.d.  1268,  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  York  and  their  successors.  From  William  Earl 
of  Warren  and  Ralph  de  Insula  they  received  the  church  of 
Wodechurch,  and  from  King  Stephen  a  charter   to  hold  two 
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annual  fairs  there,  and  from  King  Ptichard  II.  free  warren. 
They  had  moreover  in  York  one  dwelling,  the  gift  of  Swein,  and 
other  houses  from  Cliburne  and  Sanwolf. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  following  summary  of  the  churches  and 
chapels  which  were  given  from  time  to  time  to  this  priory; 
namely,  Adwic  upon  Derne,  Bateley,  Bamborough,  Becton  chapel, 
Bolton-Percy,  Bramham,  Bredon,  Birstal,  Charvvelton,  Cheden- 
don,  Chebesai,  Featherstone,  Felkirk,  Hathersfield,  South  Kirkby, 
Knaresborough,  Langeley,  Lamenton,  Letheley,  Lythe;  out  of 
which  the  canons  had  a  pension;  Madwich,  Mediety  of  Mex- 
burgh,  Newbold,  Nostel  alias  Wragby,  Rodwell,  Staynton  near 
Tickhill,  Tickhill,  Tockwith  or  Scokirk  chapel,  Warmfield,  Wath, 
East  Wharrom,  Wirdington  chapel.  Win  wick,  Witeness,  Wever- 
thorp,  and  Wodechurch. 

A  cursory  examination  will  also  enable  us  to  see  in  what  places 
at  least  the  canons  of  Nostel  had  landed  property  independent 
of  church  patronage,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  specify 
them,  as  they  may  be  easily  known  by  simply  subtracting  the 
aforesaid  list  of  churches  and  chapels  from  the  entire  catalogue, 
which  I  have  given  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Burton^s  "  Monas- 
ticon  Eboracense." 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  is,  that  Nostel  Priory  was  very 
rich  in  this  world's  goods,  and  from  the  lavish  manner  in  which 
benefactions  flowed  in,  that  it  was  a  general  favourite  with  the 
existing  Church;  its  importance  was  commensurate  with  its 
wealth. 

It  will  now  be  our  purpose  to  notice  separately,  as  precisely  as 
we  are  able,  the  Priors  of  Nostel,  taking  them  in  the  order  of 
their  succession. 

The  first  prior,  as  before  named,  was  Adlave ;  when  he  died  is 
uncertain.  To  him  succeeded  Adelweld,  a  pious  good  man,  who 
was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  allowed  by 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  to  retain  the  priory  of  Nostel  along  with  the 
bishopric,  but  which  arrangement  should  cease  at  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1156.  Leland  and  Godwin  consider  Adlave 
and  Adelweld  to  be  one  and  the  same  person.  The  author  of  a 
noted  book  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Winn,  Esq.,  the  present 
owner  of  the  modern  mansion,  Nostel  Priory,  entitled  "  De 
gestis  et  actibus  priorum  sancti  Oswaldi  de  Nostel  a  prima  fun- 
datione  usque  ad  dominum  Robert  de  Quixley,''  who  was  prior 
A.D.  1393,  considers  them  to  be  distinct;  but  yet  he  does  not 
tell  us  when  Adlave  left  the  monastery  or  died.  There  is,  there- 
fore, some  obscurity  thrown  over  the  second  succession. 

The  course  of  succession  is  now  more  clear,  and  we  come  to 
Savardus,  who  was  elected  in  1153,  in  which  case  Adelweld  re- 
signed the  priorship  three  years  before  his  death.  He  was  scarce 
in  possession  when  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  law-suit  with 
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Henry  de  Lacy^  Earl  of  Lincoln^  about  half  a  carucate  of  land 
near  the  port  at  Nostel,  which  Henry  claimed.  The  earl  goings 
to  the  holy  war,  was  induced  to  forego  his  claim,  and  thus 
enabled  Prior  Savardus  to  proceed  with  the  new  buildings  of  the 
monastery,  no  doubt  much  to  his  satisfaction.  Savardus  died 
prior,  and  was  interred  cqoucl  vetereni  locum,  where  the  old 
monastery  stood. 

Next  we  have  Galfrid.  He  died  at  Bamborough,  where  he 
had  a  cell,  a.d.  1175,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Savardus,  apucl  veterem  locum.  He  was  followed  by  An- 
ketil,  a  young  man  of  excellent  disposition  and  ingenuity.  He 
is  said  to  have  added  several  rooms  to  the  monaster}^,  and  to  have 
commenced  the  choir.  He  ruled  as  prior  twenty-one  years,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vaults,  in  cnjptls,  a.d.  1196.  To  him  succeeded 
Robert  de  Wodekirk,  the  same  year,  who  was  followed  by  Ralph 
de  Bedford,  a.d.  1199,  both  of  whom  were  buried  in  cryptis. 
Next  came  John,  who  was  buried  before  the  door  of  the  Chapter 
House,  A.D.  1237 ;  then  Ambrose,  who  was  buried  near  his  pre- 
decessor; then,  A.D.  1210,  Stephen,  who  resigned  in  1241,  and 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  John ;  and  then  Ralph,  wdio  was  also 
buried  in  the  Chapter  House. 

We  now  come  to  Robert  de  Behal,  who  succeeded  Ralph 
A.D.  1246.  Of  this  prior  we  have  something  more  circumstantial 
to  relate  than  the  bare  fact  of  his  death  and  burial,  for  he  was 
reckoned  amongst  the  Prophets,  since,  when  asked  as  he  lay 
upon  his  death-bed  where  he  would  be  buried,  he  replied,  "  On 
the  north  side  of  the  cemetery,  amongst  the  worms  and  the 
nettles,  because  that  place  would  hereafter  do  glory  to  God ;" 
which  accordingly  happened,  for  the  next  prior  but  one  erected 
a  chapel  upon  that  spbt  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  jNlary. 
The  year  1255  witnesses  the  accession  of  William  de  Clifford  to 
the  prior^s  chair.  He  presided  over  the  monastery  for  no  less 
than  twenty-two  years,  and  is  described  as  a  learned,  good  man, 
and  at  length  to  have  been  buried  in  the  new  Chapter  House, 
which  he  had  himself  begun  to  build.  Then,  a.d.  1277,  we  have 
Richard  de  Wartre,  a  most  estimable  man.  He  finished  the 
Chapter  House  which  his  predecessor  begun,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  of  moderate  size,  famed  for  his  sanctity  and  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  Indeed  such  was  his  reputation,  that,  v/hen  in 
parliament,  he  was  advanced  above  those  of  his  class  to  sit 
amongst  the  bishops.  He  bought  the  advowson  of  Birstal,  as 
w^e  have  already  noticed,  from  the  family  of  Tylly.  He  died  on 
August  26th,  A.D.  1291,  and  was  buried  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
predecessor,  in  the  Chapter  House  which  he  had  lived  to  finish. 
Then  we.  have  William  de  Birstal,  who  presided  at  Nostel  for 
twenty-one  years.  He  was  a  tall  and  goodly  man,  very  religious, 
and  a  strict  disciplinarian.     He  it  was  who  built  the  chapel  over 
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the  worms  and  the  nettles,  and  thus  estahlished  the  prophetic 
character  of  llobert  de  Behal.  In  addition  to  these  spiritual 
quahhcations,  he  was  an  energ-etic  architect.  He  built  a  kitchen, 
larder,  and  buttery,  also  a  treasury,  and  enlarged  the  dormitory ; 
he  also  erected  a  warehouse  for  their  wool  till  sold,  and  a  new 
chamber  near  the  infirmary,  called  the  Bishop's  Chamber,  and 
began  a  refectory,  and  constructed  an  aqueduct.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  employing  Osbert,  a  celebrity 
doubtless,  to  paint  for  him  the  Passion  of  the  Saviour,  with  which 
he  mio^ht  embellish  the  hif^-h  altar.  Once  each  week  he  com- 
memorated  All  Saints,  St.  Oswald,  and  St.  Augustine,  and  ap- 
pointed several  other  religious  ceremonies  to  be  observed.  He 
resigned  the  superiorship  a.d.  1312,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
the  Bishop's  Chamber,  with  a  corrody  equal  to  that  of  two 
canons,  and  a  pension  of  11.  per  annum,  all  which  he  enjoyed 
above  four  years,  and  dying  on  July  25th,  a.d.  1316,  this  useful 
prior  was  buried  in  the  chapel  which  he  had  himself  built  with 
the  assistance  of  Thomas  de  Dalton,  rector  of  Birstal.  On  his 
resignation,  Henry  de  Aberford  was  elected  prior,  a.d.  1312,  and 
held  the  oflace  until  a.d.  1328,  in  which  year  he  retired. 

During  his  presidency,  the  society,  which  was  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition  when  he  entered  upon  it,  suffered  a  reverse  of 
fortune.  He  found  it  rich,  but  left  it  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
1012/.  4^.  Id.  He  himself  was  reduced  to  such  strait  as  to  sell 
his  corrodies,  and  to  stand  bound  with  the  priory  for  500/., 
hoping  afterwards  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  debt.  His  was  an 
unfortunate  period.  The  Scots  had  laid  waste  the  parish  of 
Bamborough,  from  which  the  canons  derived  a  considerable  in- 
come; and  intestine  discord  had  served  to  deprive  them  of  the  usual 
profits  arising  out  of  Birstal,  Bateley,  and  Rothwell.  Provisions 
became  scarce ;  wheat  was  sold  at  twenty  shillings  per  quarter ; 
so  that  they  had  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  their  sustenance ; 
and  a  grievous  murrain  attacked  their  cattle,  which  destroyed 
1200  sheep,  400  cows  and  calves,  and  59  oxen.  But  their  mis- 
fortunes did  not  stop  here.  Bobert  Aquarius,  when  the  king 
was  in  pursuit  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  entered  the  priory, 
abstracted  many  of  the  goods,  and  did  not  leave  them  so  much 
as  a  single  horse  to  ride  on.  The  canons,  seeing  the  ruin  in 
which  they  were  fast  being  involved,  complained  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  held  a  visitation  upon  the  House,  the  charge  against 
the  prior  being  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  simony,  and  of  wilfully 
w^asting  their  goods.  Now,  so  far  as  the  invasion  and  the  mur- 
rain are  concerned,  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  prior  to  say  that 
he  was  the  cause  of  these  calamities.  The  robbery  betrays  want 
of  vigilance.  But,  unfortunately,  a  serious  flaw  remains  to  be 
told ;  for  when  he  began  to  build  a  new  choir,  he  entrusted  the 
work  to  one  Robert  de  Pontefract,  who,  through  envy,  ran  the 
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expenses  to  a  most  extravcaf^ant  lieif^ht  in  order  to  have  the  work 
stopped.  The  prior  phieed  in  him  unlimited  confidence^  and 
never  cared  to  superintend  the  estimates. 

All  architects  of  this  and  kindred  societies,  all  others  who  have 
been,  are,  or  shall  be  ens^ag-ed  in  the  good  w^ork  of  restoring  and 
building  of  churches,  will  agree  with  me,  I  hope,  in  denouncing 
the  conduct  of  this  Robert  de  Pontefract  as  exceedingly  mean 
and  swindlerlike.  We  must  class  him,  I  fear,  amongst  those 
worthless  fellows  who,  not  content  with  blackening  their  own 
character,  do  their  utmost  to  stunt  and  deaden  the  fair  zeal  of  all 
to  whom  their  evil  practices  are  known.  As  to  the  prior,  we 
must  blame  him,  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  of  this  discordant  day, 
for  not  beins:  "  the  rio:ht  man  in  the  right  place^^ — a  meed  of 
blame  which  must  be  divided  between  the  electors  and  the 
elected.  Mild  and  trusting  to  a  degree — excellent  virtues  in 
themselves — he  was  more  fitted  to  sit  with  young  Cuthbert  on 
the  river^s  bank,  studying  and  conteraj^lating  the  Scriptures,  than 
to  cope  wath  the  subtle  artifices  of  designing  men ;  he  lacked  the 
essential  to  every  head  of  affairs — the  "  man  of  business." 

The  war  continuing,  and  wearied  with  complaints,  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  vacate  the  priorial  office,  and  to  retire  to  a 
cell  at  Woodkirk,  with  a  pension  of  ten  marks  per  annum,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  claim,  for  at  the  end  of 
nine  months  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  Nostel,  by  the  side  of 
William  de  Clifford. 

We  pass  on  in  due  order  to  chronicle  the  next  succession,  and 
the  events  that  characterize  it,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are 
more  inspiriting  than  what  we  have  noticed  under  Henry  de 
Aberford. 

Contested  elections  w^ere  not  unknown  in  the  early  days  of  the 
priory.  Party  spirit_,  blues  and  yellow^s_,  come  now  upon  the 
carpet,  and  give  us  something  racy  to  record.  When  Aberford 
resigned,  two  candidates  were  proposed  about  whom  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  canons,  one  portion  being  for 
John  de  Insula,  then  prior  at  a  cell  at  Bredon,  and  another  portion 
for  William  de  Butterbusk^  sub-prior  of  Nostel,  under  Henry  de 
Aberford. 

The  society  now  numbered  twenty-eight  canons,,  in  whom  was 
invested  the  right  of  electing  the  prior.  As  they  could  not  agree 
which  of  the  two  to  choose,  they  determined  to  go  to  a  poll. 
Each  candidate  gave  his  vote  for  his  opponent ;  a  specimen  of 
courtesy  not  unworthy  of  modern  days.  The  following  voted  for 
De  Insula — viz. :  William  de  Butterbusk^  the  opposition  candi- 
date ;  John  de  Dewsbury,  Nicholas  Rylay,  Roger  Atherton,  John 
Doncaster,  Simon  Tykill,  Richard  Ferburn,  William  Staynforth, 
Galfrid  Ledes,  Robert  Goodal,  William  Wakefield,  Richard  Dews- 
bury,  and  Galfrid  Burgh  (13).     And  these  voted  for  Butterbusk 
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— viz.  :  Henry  de  Aberforcl,  late  prior;  Joliii  de Insula,  rival  can- 
didate ;  Thomas  Sutton,  Adam  Saxton,  Thomas  Ledes,  William 
Norton,  Henry  Huddersfeld,  Galfrid  Sherburn,  Robert  Onte- 
bridge,  Thomas  Darfeld,  John  Campsal,  William  Wartehyll, 
John  Culchefe,  John  Bredon,  and  Thomas  Sherburn  (15).  Ma- 
jority for  Butterbusk,  2. 

For  this  interesting  catalogue  we  are  indebted  to  the  author  of 
the  MS.  "De  Gestis  et  Actibus  priorum  S.  Osvvaldi  de  Nostel/' 
now  an  ornament  to  the  costly  library  of  Mr.  Winn,  and,  of 
course,  in  an  almost  equal  degree  to  the  parties  who  have  had  the 
power  and  the  will  to  preserve  them  from  destruction.  Hunter 
has  copied  it  in  his  elaborate  "  Deanery  of  Doncaster,^^  a  work 
which,  within  its  sphere,  puts  to  shame  the  puny  attempts  at 
county  histories,  which  so  rarely  exceed,  in  the  essentials  of  topo- 
graphic history,  any  of  the  useful  vade-mecums  of  Mr.  Murray. 

The  race  between  Butterbusk  and  De  Insula,  or  as  he  is  also 
called.  Lisle,  the  close  of  the  poll  shows  to  have  been  a  neck-and- 
neck  affair.  The  former  had  now  the  option  of  accepting  or 
refusing  the  prior's  vacant  seat.  He  took  a  second  consideration, 
and  the  friend  of  Aberford  gave  way  to  the  cellular  Prior  of 
Bredon.  John  de  Insula,  therefore,  was  duly  installed  successor 
to  Henry  de  Aberford,  and  is  said  to  have  managed  matters  so 
well,  as  to  have  been  enabled  in  a  short  time  to  pay  off  540/.  of 
the  debt  in  which  the  house  was  involved,  and  to  have  left  a  large 
sum  in  the  treasury  (319/.)  for  the  liquidation  of  the  remainder. 
.  He  eminently  possessed  the  good  quality,  the  absence  of  which  in 
his  predecessor  had  created  such  confusion — the  man  habituated 
to  business ;  strictly  religious,  he  knew  his  need  to  watch  over 
the  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  priory.  May  we  not  suggest  that 
William  de  Butterbusk,  on  finding  himself  in  such  a  very  small 
majority,  was  induced  to  yield  from  a  sense  of  his  rival,  De 
Insula,  being  more  adapted  to  the  management  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  house  than  himself?  Butterbusk  was  a  disciple  of 
Aberford,  his  particular  friend,  and  may  have  probably  supposed 
that  the  priory  would  fare  better  under  De  Insula  than  if  he 
availed  himself  of  his  right  to  the  priorship  by  virtue  of  his 
number  2.  Should  this  be  truth,  we  must  praise  him  for  his  self- 
denial,  and  learn  a  hint  that  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  be 
unselfish  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good. 

De  Insula  effected  another  good  work.  Up  to  his  time,  an 
annual  fair  had  been  held  at  Nostel,  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  attended  by  great  disorder,  and  expense  to  the  priory  ; 
so  he  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Bredon,  King  Edward  III.  con- 
firming the  grant.  The  court  rolls  of  Wakefield  give  us  a  spe- 
cimen of  rough  usage  at  Woodkirk  fair,  in  9  Edward  11. ;  and 
certainly,  if  imitated  at  Nostel,  we  cannot  wonder  at  De  Insula's 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.     We  are  told  of  one  John 
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Heton,  who  insulted  one  Alicia  de  Scardb}^,  seizing-  her  by  the 
hair  of  her  head,  and  drag'i>'ing  her  from  one  side  to  another,  and 
then  he  took  a  stick  and  beat  her,  and  inflicted  on  her  other 
enormities  to  her  injury.  This  happened  on  a  Monday,  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
King  Edward  : 

"  Alicia  de  Scardby,  op.  se  versus  Johannem  de  Heton  et  quer. 
quod  die  Lunae  in  festo  Nativitatis  beatse  Marise  anno  regis  Ed- 
wardi  nunc  nono,  idem  Johannes  insultum  fecit  in  ipsam  Aliciam 
et  cepit  ipsam  per  capillos  capitis  sui  in  nundinis  de  Wodekirke  : 
et  ipsam  extraxit  per  capillos  predictos  a  parte  boreali  ex  parte 
Nund.  predict,  quousque  fossatum  australe  ex  parte  earundera. 
Et  quia  non  potuit  capillos  predictos  eradicare  in  hac  forma, 
emarcuit  ped.  suo  in  facie  ejusdem  Alic.  causa  eradicandi  capillos 
13redictos ;  et  nihilominus  cepit  quendam  baculum  et  ipsam  ver- 
beravit  ultra  lumbos  et  corpus,  et  alia  enormia  ei  intulit  ad 
dampna  sua  c.  sol.     Et  inde  perduxit  sectam.^'' 

We  will  all  conclude,  neiii.  con.,  that  Alice  was  most  shamefully 
used,  and  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  De  Insula  for  his  zeal  m  behalf 
of  the  public  morals. 

Robert  Bosvile,  constable  of  Pontefract  Castle,  coming  to  the 
priory  with  a  false  commission,  took  away  a  great  quantity  of 
malt,  and  other  property  of  the  house.  Pie  killed  a  servant  of  the 
prior,  out  of  hatred  to  his  master,  and  having  cut  off  his  head,  he 
hung  it  on  the  bridge.  On  another  day,  the  Feast  of  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  he  came  again,  this  time  with  a  company  of 
persons,  and  forced  himself  into  the  prior^s  chamber,  near  the 
infirmary,  where  the  prior  was  sitting.  Bosvile  reproached  him, 
and  was  for  laying  violent  hands  on  the  prior,  who  was  so  terrified 
that,  after  two  hours,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  which  he  never 
again  recovered.  He  died  on  March  8,  a.d.  1331,  and  was 
interred  in  the  new  chapter-house,  on  the  left  of  Henry  de 
Aberford. 

Thus  we  finish  our  notice  of  one  who,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  ^'  De  Gestis,^^  was  "  Facundus  in  sermone  Gallicano ;  An- 
glicum  mixtum  cum  idiomate  Dacor.  sive  Saxonicor.  secundum 
antiquum  modum  patriae  nativitatis  suae  loquebatur.^^ 

.The  chief  seat  in  the  priory  being  again  vacant,  was  filled  up 
by  the  choice  of  Robert  de  Dewsbury,  but  not  without  another 
contested  election,  the  rival  candidate  being  Robert  de  Wad- 
worth.  Dewsbury  was  installed  in  the  chapter  and  choir  of  York, 
probably  as  a  canon  of  York,  in  right  of  his  church  at  Bramham, 
previous  to  his  installation  at  Nostel.  The  character  given  of  him 
is  not  very  favourable,  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  Burton,  "  he 
was  a  gross  man  and  liked  wine,  and  although  not  abounding  in 
learning,  had  much  natural  wit.^'  He  had  small  hands,  and  a 
slender  voice.     To  his  credit,  he  was  kind  to  the  canons ;  not  le^s 
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SO  to  the  supporters  of  Wadworth  ;  lie  reconciled  Bosvile^  and 
resumed  the  building  of  the  choir  which  had  been  long  suspended. 
When  he  had  ruled  the  house  five  years^  he  died  on  March  31, 
A.D.  1336,  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary. 

Again  there  was  a  sharp  contest.  Thomas  de  Darfeld  was 
opposed  by  William  de  Wetherby,  but  he  was  eventually  suc- 
cessful, and  obtained  the  headship  over  the  priory.  His  first  act 
was  to  dismiss  the  workmen  who  had  been  engaged  by  his  prede- 
cessor— we  hope,  for  good  reasons  of  his  own  :  not  that  he  objected 
to  dabble  in  stone  and  mortar,  for  he  built  a  prior's  chamber  near 
the  refectory,  and  a  great  barn  at  the  domestic  grange.  IMore- 
over,  he  caused  a  clock  to  be  placed  in  the  church.  This  prior, 
says  Burton,  "  was  hard-headed,  though  religious,  and  kept 
strictly  to  rules;  was  eloquent,  learned,  moderate,  sober,  judi- 
cious, and  was  rarely  observed  to  laugh."  At  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ambrose,  1372,  he  left  8000  sheep 
in  the  pastures,  and  800  marks  in  the  treasury. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  Darfeld  as  something 
of  a  model  character  for  the  presidency  of  such  a  grave  society  as 
a  monastery  presupposes  :  stern,  learned,  grave,  industrious,  and 
pious.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  his  successor,  Richard  de 
Womb  well,  who  presided  from  1372  to  1385.  This  prior  had  a 
great  affection  for  ''  choice  Falernian"  and  Nostel  "  October." 
He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  liked  jovial  society.  When  he 
wished  to  unbend,  he  would  say  to  his  companions,  "  The  prior  is 
not  here ;  he  is  fast  asleep."  Then  he  would  make  merry  with 
them,  and,  we  suspect,  give  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  quaint  song 
in  which  monks  of  old  are  pictured  as  a  jovial  crew,  laughing  and 
quaffing  to  their  hearts'  content. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  no  idle  prior.  He  added  considerably  to 
the  buildings  of  the  monastery  by  the  erection  of  naw  cells  for  the 
canons'  dormitory,  a  new  infirmary,  a  guest  chamber,  a  bake- 
house, and  a  stable  near  the  pool,  for  the  use  of  strangers.  He 
also  built  a  new  bell-tower,  and  sank  a  well  where  the  coal-pits 
of  the  monastery  were.  So  that,  if  he  had  had  something  more 
of  the  pious  gravity  and  inflexibility  of  Thomas  de  Darfeld,  he 
would  certainly  have  merited  our  commendation ;  as  it  is,  we  can 
but  render  him  qualified  praise. 

Keturning  from  Poiitefract,  he  was  seized  with  a  paralysis  that 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  speech.  In  this  state  he 
remained  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  middle  of  the  new  chapter-house. 

The  sacristan  at  this  time  was  Richard  Wortley  ;  he  painted 
the  refectory  with  his  own  hand,  made  new  stalls  in  the  choir,  a 
new  incense  pot,  a  large  processional  cross,  and  some  gold  and 
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silver  images  of  saints  for  the  altar.  He  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Bamboroug-li. 

To  Richard  de  Womb  well  succeeded  Adam  de  Bilton.  He 
reminds  us  of  the  short-comings  of  Henry  de  Aberford.  At  the 
time  of  his  election,  a.d.  1385,  he  was  prior  of  the  cell  at  Bredon. 
When  Prior  of  Nostel,  he  made  himself  very  unpopular  amono* 
the  canons,  because  he  cut  down  wood  belonging  to  the  estate, 
without  ever  consulting  them,  and  enriched  his  kindred  out  of 
the  priory  property.  Moreover,  he  sold  an  annual  pension  of 
eight  marks  to  Robert  de  Morton  for  240^.,  which  he  swore  to 
apply  in  getting  the  appropriation  of  Winwick;  but  in  two 
years^  time  the  money  was  all  spent,  no  progress  made,  and  the 
house  was  indebted  in  1200  marks. 

The  canons  remonstrated,  and  appealed  to  Thomas  Arundel, 
Archbishoj)  of  York,  into  whose  hands  De  Bilton  resigned  his 
office,  having  held  it  five  years.  However,  he  was  allowed  to 
continue  at  Nostel,  and  the  archbishop,  then  at  Bipon,  assigned 
him,  with  the  consent  of  the  convent,  the  new  chamber  in  the 
cemetery,  with  an  annual  pension  of  two  marks,  with  the  daily 
service  of  two  of  the  canons  in  the  refectory,  with  the  corrody 
of  two  servants — viz.,  one  valet  aud  an  inferior  servant.  In  this 
state  he  continued  till  after  the  death  of  his  successor,  when  he 
once  more  became  Prior  of  Bredon,  having  found,  we  trust,  the 
locus  pmiiitentim  which  his  situation  amongst  the  tombs  was 
likely  to  affi^rd,  where  he  ruled  nine  years  and  then  died. 

We  should  state  of  him  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  and  supplied  the  belfry,  built  by  his  predecessor 
Wombwell,  with  a  new  set  of  bells. 

Scanty  notices  only  are  preserved  of  the  remaining  priors ;  the 
"  De  Gestis"  stops  with  Robert  de  Quixley,  who  succeeded  John 
de  Ledys,  who  came  after  Adam  de  Bilton,  and  reigned  two 
years  and  a  half.  De  Quixley  governed  the  house  thirty-five 
years,  and  died.  His  successor,  John  de  Huddersfield,  was  prior 
from  A.D.  1427  to  a.d.  1472,  nearly  half  a  century.  William  de 
Ashton  succeeded  him.  He  ruled  to  a.d,  14S9,  in  which  year 
William  Melsonby,  Thomas  Wilcox,  and  Richard  Hurst  were  suc- 
cessively installed  priors.  Such  rapid  succession  is  remarkable. 
Melsonby  vacated  by  resignation,  Wilcox  and  Hurst  by  death. 
On  November  6th,  a.d.  1505,  Richard  Marsden  was  elected 
prior.  He  built  a  principal  apartment  of  the  monastery,  deco- 
rated with  various  heraldic  and  other  ornaments,  which  was 
existing  in  the  time  of  Dods worth ;  also  a  kitchen.  He  died  in 
the  year  1524,  and  was  followed,  on  May  13,  by  Alvered  Comyn. 
He  built  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  monastery,  in  which  he 
placed  a  large  east  window,  and  inserted  in  it  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  himself.  His  cognizance  may  still  be  seen  in  the  east 
window  of  Wragby  Church. 
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When  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  on  his  way  to  Cawood,  in  York- 
shire, he  became  the  guest  of  Prior  Comyn  at  Nostel_,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Cavendish,  his  gentleman-usher.  He  says_,  '^  Then 
about  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  next  ensuing,  my  lord  took  his 
journey  towards  Cawood  Castle,  the  which  is  within  seven  miles 
of  York ;  and  passing  thither,  he  lay  two  nights  and  a  day  at 
St.  Oswald's  Abbey,  where  he  himself  confirmed  children  in  the 
church,  from  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  until  tv/elve  of 
the  clock  at  noon.  And  making  a  short  dinner,  resorted  again 
to  the  church  at  one  of  the  clock,  and  there  began  again  to  con- 
firm more  children  until  four  of  the  clock,  when  he  was  at  the 
last  constrained  for  weariness  to  sit  down  in  a  chair,  the  number 
of  the  children  was  such.  That  done,  he  said  his  evensong,  and 
then  went  to  supper,  and  rested  him  there  all  that  night.  And 
the  next  morning  he  applied  himself  to  depart  towards  Cawood, 
and,  or  ever  lie  departed,  he  confirmed  almost  a  hundred  children 
more,  and  then  rode  on  his  journey.^^"^ 

These  several  hundreds  must  have  come  from  the  surrounding 
villages  and  towns;  the  fact  is  interesting,  as  being  almost  the 
last  pre-reformation  service  that  was  performed  in  Wragby 
Church,  and  the  only  occasion  when  a  cardinal  officiated  in  ^iro- 
^rid persond.  We  are  now  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIIL,  beneath 
whose  withering  hand  so  many  houses  of  intended  piety  dissolved, 
leaving  us  enshrined  within  their  beautiful  fragments  a  memento 
of  what  spoliation  a  royal  "  Defender  of  the  Faitli^^  could  effect 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years ;  we  are  therefore  near  the  end 
of  the  succession  of  the  priors  of  St.  Oswald  at  Nostel. 

Dr.  Leigh  and  Dr.  Layter  were  now  at  the  priory,  holding  an 
inquisition  upon  the  morals  of  the  inmates.  These  birds  of  prey 
fixed  their  talons  particularly  into  the  hearts  of  Thomas  Mus- 
grave,  Richard  Thurgarland,  John  Whitacre,  Kichard  Batt, 
Anthony  Fleming,  George  Spencer,  and  William  Stacbord ;  nor 
does  Comyn  himself  escape.  These  persons  they  accused  of  gross 
and  notorious  crimes,  "  but,''  as  Hunter  remarks,  ^^  it  is  difficult 
to  give  credit  to  the  disgusting  report  of  these  visitors.^^  And 
now  comes  the  end.  Comyn  is  succeeded  by  Robert  Ferrer,  the 
last  prior,  who  was  probably  put  in  as  an  acquiescent  of  the 
views  of  Henry.  To  him  history  assigns  the  ever-questionable 
honour  of  surrender.  The  deed  by  which  this  stroke  was  accom- 
plished bears  date  November  20,  a. d.  1540,  31  Henry  YIIL,  and 
is  subscribed  by  Robert  Ferrer,  in  his  character  of  superior.  He 
had  an  annual  pension  of  100/^.  assigned  to  him,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  1548,  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  David^s  by 
Protector  Somerset. 

Subjoined  is  an  abstract  of  income  and  deductions,  showing, 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  a  clear  income  of  492(?.  186*.  \d.: — 

*  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  with  Singer's  notes,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
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Income.  £     s.    d. 

Site  and  demesne  lands  of  the  monastery        31     q     q 

HimtAvick  Grange,  and  water  mills  in  manu  projiria      12  13     1 

Charge  on  the  profits  of  the  County  of  York 18     5     q 

Profit  of  Coal  Mines 0  18     4 

Perquisites  of  Court 0     6     8 

Bents   and   profits   at    Bramham,    Swinton,    Crofton,    Pontefract,   and 

AYiutersel     92  10     li 

Rent  and  profit  from  Sulkholme,  in  Notts        11   16     ll 

Portions  of  churches   of  Charwelton,   Chedington,   Lemmington,  Gos- 

burghkirk,  and  AVinwick 1(5  13     4 

Profits  of  Bramham    66     0  10 

Profits  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  St.   Nicholas,  of  Pontefract — viz., 
rents   in  Houghton,   Castleford,  and    Hardwick,  a  water   mill  at 

Wentbridge,  and  land  and  tithe  at  Wath         97  13  10 

Profits  from  the  appropriated  Churches  in  Yorkshire — viz,      £    s.    d. 

Rothwell 34  19  11 

Huddersfield    18  17     7 

Batley      16     2     0 

Falkirk     22     6     0 

Fetherston        15  H   10 

Birstal      34  15     S^ 

Warmfield        7  19  10 

Tickhill    37  18  10 

South  Kirkby 34  14    8 

Wragby 35  10     9 

258  16    8i 


£606     9     21 


Outgoings.  £  s.  d. 

Blanch  fai-nj  and  other  rents      3  9  10 

Pensions  to  the  Incumbent  of  the  Chapel  at  Bawtry,  to  the  Vicar  of 

Stainton,  in  augmentation  of  his  Vicarage,  and  to  other  persons...  26  16  8 

A  corrody  granted  by  the  king 2  13  4 

Alms  given  for  the  souls  of  Henry  Lacy,  Earl   of  Lincoln,  Robert 
Fossard,  Hugh  de  la  Val,  and  Robert  Fleming  ;  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  thirteen  poor  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Pontefract  &Q  8  3i 
A  pension  out  of  the  Rectory  of  Birstal,   to  a  Chaplain  in  the  Church 

of  York        \ 6  13  4 

Fees  to  Thomas  Green,  the  learned  Steward,  and  to  divers  bailifis      ...  7  0  0 

Synodals  and  procurations ,      0  9  8 


£113  11     14 


Balance  due  to  the  Priory,  £492  18s.  Id. 
All  this  was  independent  of  the  revenues  of  the  four  cells  at 
Bamborough,  Scokirk,  Woodkirk_,  and  Hirst. 

But  the  surrender,  or  rather  the  seizure,  was  not  effected  with- 
out a  remonstrant  plea  from  Edward  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York 
from  December  10,  1531,  to  September  13,  1544.  He  pleads 
for  Nostel  in  a  letter,  as  follows  : — 

"  Right  Honourable,  after  my  Hcrticst  Commendation 

"  Sir,— I  entierlie  pray  you  to  be  good  to  me  for  Two*  Places  of  the  Patronaige  of 
the  Archbishopps  of  Yorke,  that  if  you  shall  thinke  upon  such  considerations  as  I 
shall  alledge,  that  I  have  reason  to  sue  for  them,  as  you  woU  help  me  with  your 
Good  Word,  that  they  be  not  suppressed.  The  one  of  them  named  Saincte  Oswaldes, 
is  not  of  foundation  a  Monasterie  of  Religious 'Men,  but  in  Libera  Capella  Archi- 
episcopi.     No  Man  hath  Title  in  it  but  the  Archbishop.     The  Prior  thereof  is  re- 

*  The  other  is  Hexham. 
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movable  at  my  pleasure,  and  accomptable  to  me  ;  and  the  Arclibislioppe  may  p^^t 
ther,  if  he  woll,  Secular  Prestes,  and  so  would  I  have  done  at  my  entre,  if  I  had  not 
ther  found  one  of  myne  Acquayntance,  whom  I  judged  meete  to  be  there  under  me. 
And  moreover,  the  Archbishopps  of  Yorke  had  it  given  to_  them  by  William  Rufus, 
in  exchange  for  Recompense  as  well  of  Lands  as  Jurisdiction,  taken  from  them  at 
the  coming  in  of  William  Conqueror,  as  appereth  in  my  Registres,  and  other  old 
Books.  And  in  the  same  it  appereth,  that  the  said  C4iapell  enjoyeth  all  Privileges, 
like  as  all  other  the  Kinge's  Free  Chappelles ;  for  it  was  sometime  Libera  Capella 
Regia:  and  for  the  defence  of  the  said  Privileges  and  Jurisdiction  ther,  my  Prede- 
cessors have  alwaies  had  Writts  from  the  King  agaynst  all  Disturbers ;  because  it  is 

no  other  but  Libera  Capella,  and  some  tyme  was  the  Kinge's 

"  Fare  you  well.     From  Cawed  the  xxiii.  d.  of  April,  1536. 

Your  own  ever  assured,  Edward  Ebor. 

We  observed  that  the  deed  of  surrender  bears  date  November 
20,1540;  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  therefore,  that  the 
letters  patent  handing  over  to  Dr.  Leigh  the  priory  property, 
bear  date  March  22,  31  Henry  VIII.,  1540,  so  that  Robert 
Ferrar,  in  the  interval  between  March  and  November,  was  merely 
the  prior  of  a  private  gentleman^s  estate.  The  letters  patent 
comprehended  the  site  of  the  priory,  the  whole  church,  bell- 
tower,  and  cemetery,  with  all  messuages,  granges,  mills,  houses, 
edifices,  barns,  dove-cotes,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.,  and  sundry 
demesne  lands  which  are  minutely  described ;  all  mills  in  Wragby 
and  Crofton ;  the  grange  of  Huntwick,  in  the  parish  of  Wragby, 
with  the  lands  belonging  to  it;  the  capital  messuage  called 
Okenshaw,  in  the  parish  of  Crofton;  the  capital  messuage  called 
Holewell,  or  Hovel-hall,  in  the  parish  of  Thurnscoe,  with  a  wood 
of  160  acres;  the  cell  of  Scokirk,  with  the  church,  bell-tower, 
cemetery,  &c. ;  and  the  manor  of  Bramham,  called  Bramham- 
Bigging,  pasturage  for  360  sheep  on  the  moors  adjacent,  rabbit- 
warren,  wood,  &c.,  all  late  belonging  to  the  priory; — a  most 
magnificent  estate,  granted  to  Dr.  Leigh,  for  good  and  faithful 
service,  and  in  consideration  of  1126/.  136'.  4^/.,  at  a  reserved  rent 
of  8/.  10^. 

By  will,  dated  March  9,  1544,  Thomas  Leigh  of  Hoggesden, 
beside  London,  Esq.,  bequeaths  his  house  called  St.  Oswalds, 
with  other  portions  of  his  estate,  to  his  wife  for  payment  of  debts 
and  legacies,  which  done  to  herself  for  life,  remainder  to  his 
nephews  Thomas  and  William  in  tail  male,  sons  of  his  brother 
William  Leigh. 

By  indenture,  dated  12  April,  1  &  2  Philip  and  Mary,  Thomas 
Leigh  of  Calder,  in  Cumberland,  Esq.,  the  nephew  of  the  testator, 
who  is  here  described  as  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Knight,  conveys  to 
dame  Joan  Challoner,  late  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Nostel, 
with  the  appurtenances  in  Wragby,  Eoulby,  Huntwick,  Oken- 
shaw, Heath,  Howell,  Bramham-Bigging,  Clayton,  Crofton, 
Thurnscoe,  and  Great  Houghton;  also  Scokirk,  and  lands  in 
Shoreditch  and  Hoggesden,  were  passed  by  fine  from  the  said 
Thomas  to  the  only  use  of  the  said  dame  Joan  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body  by  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  remainder  to  himself. 
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When  Parliament  consented  to  the  Bill  for  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  hospitals,  fraternities,  &c.,  it  was  influenced  in  its 
decision  by  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  reform  and 
not  destroy.  This  will  be  best  seen  by  the  speech  which  the  king 
made  on  the  occasion,  wherein  his  Grace  said,  ''  I  cannot  a  little 
rejoice,  when  I  consider  the  perfect  trust  and  confidence  which 
you  have  put  in  me,  in  my  doings  and  just  proceedings;  for  you, 
without  my  desire  and  request,  have  committed  to  my  order  and 
disposition  all  chantries,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  and  other  places 
specified  in  a  certain  Act,  firmly  trusting  that  I  will  order  them 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  profit  of  the  commonwealth.  Surely 
if  I,  contrary  to  your  expectation,  should  suffer  the  ministers  of 
the  church  to  decay,  or  learning  (which  is  so  great  a  jewel)  to  be 
minished,  or  the  poor  and  miserable  to  be  unrelieved,  you  might 
well  say  that  I,  being  put  in  such  a  special  trust  as  I  am  in  this 
case,  were  no  trusty  friend  to  you,  more  charitable  to  my  emne- 
christen,  neither  a  lover  of  the  public  wealth,  nor  yet  one  that 
feared  God,  to  whom  account  must  be  rendered  for  all  our  doings  ; 
doubt  not,  I  pray  you,  but  your  expectation  shall  be  served  more 
godly  and  goodly  than  you  will  wish  or  desire,  as  hereafter  you 
shall  plainly  perceive.^^ 

If  we  desire  to  know  what  they  did  plainly  perceive,  we  have 
only  to  thread  our  way  amidst  the  remnants  of  Kirkstall,  or 
Bolton,  or  Whitby,  or  Fountains,  or  St.  Mary^s  in  York,  conse- 
crated retreats,  whose  fortune  it  is,  by  a  greater  display  of  ruin, 
to  show  us  of  this  generation  in  a  more  ostensible  manner  than 
Nostel  or  St.  John's  in  Pontefract,  the  exact  surface  which  they 
covered  before  neglect  and  Henry  VIII.  conspired  to  overturn 
the  spiritual  and  material  together. 

Yet  bad  as  the  monasteries  were  reported  to  be — I  quote  from 
Blunt  on  the  Pteformation — and  bad  in  many  instances  they  pro- 
bably were,  the  event  proved  that  they  had  their  redeeming 
qualities  too ;  and  "  as  we  know  not,"  says  the  proverb,  "  what 
the  well  is  worth  till  it  is  dry,"  so  was  it  found  after  the  disso- 
lution, that  with  all  their  faults  the  monasteries  had  been  the 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  who  were  now  driven  to  frightful  extre- 
mities throughout  the  country ;  that  they  had  been  the  alms- 
houses where  the  aged  dependents  of  more  opulent  families,  the 
decrepid  servant,  the  decayed  artificer,  retired  as  to  a  home, 
neither  uncomfortable,  nor  humiliating;  that  they  had  been  the 
county  infirmaries  and  dispensaries ;  that  they  had  been  found- 
ling asylums,  relieving  the  state  of  many  orphan  and  outcast 
children,  and  ministering  to  their  necessities,  God's  ravens  in  the 
wilderness ;  that  they  had  been  inns  for  the  wayfaring  man,  who 
heard  from  afar  the  sound  of  the  vesper-bell,  at  once  inviting  him 
to  repose  and  devotion,  and  who  might  sing  his  matins  with  the 
mornmg  star,  and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing ;  that  they  filled  up 
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the  gap  in  which  the  public  libraries  have  since  stood,  and  if  their 
inmates  were  not  very  desirous  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
themselves,  they  had  at  least  the  merit  of  cherishing  and  pre- 
serving it  alive  for  others. 

This  is  no  light  extract;  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a 
most  thoughtful  man,  a  deep  and  erudite  divine,  now  at  rest. 

If  the  king  had  followed  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  he  would  have 
created,  out  of  the  conventual  revenues,  more  bishoprics  than  he 
is  reported  to  have  done,"^  so  that  each  bishop  might  obtain  a 
more  perfect  oversight  in  his  diocese  than  he  possibly  could  do 
surrounded  by  an  area  entirely  disproportioned  to  one  man^s 
strength.  If  he  had  been  guided  by  the  more  humble  Latimer, 
he  would  have  ordered  the  Priory  of  Malvern  "  so  to  be  converted 
to  preaching,  study,  and  prayer,"  and  then  he  adds  in  his  appeal 
to  Cromwell,  '^  shall  we  not  see  two  or  three  in  every  shire 
changed  to  such  remedy  ?" 

But  the  king^s  views,  as  reflected  in  history,  were  of  a  more 
selfish  cast.  The  dissolution  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  smaller  abbeys,  in  the  year  1536,  alone  put  him  in  possession 
of  100,000^.,  in  plate  and  jewels,  and  a  clear  yearly  revenue  of 
30,000/.  The  revenues  of  the  greater  monasteries  were  valued,  at 
the  dissolution,  at  100,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  the  total  annual  value, 
Mr.  Lawton  tells  us,  of  all  the  abbeys,  priories,  and  cells  suppressed 
in  Yorkshire,  exclusive  of  friaries,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  chantries, 
is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  16,818/.  Us.  6d., 
besides  plate  and  jewels  to  a  large  amount.  His  zeal  manifestly 
had  the  peculiar  virtue  of  increasing  in  equal  pace  with  his 
wealth ;  and  though  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  might  have 
been  sundry  stray  shoots  and  rank  suckers,  which,  as  they  injured 
the  health  of  the  tree,  required  cutting  and  pruning;  yet,  as 
deliberating  a  judgment  between  the  king^s  visitors  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Canons  of  Nostel  on  the  other,  let  us  entertain  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  religious  honesty  of  the  accusers,  and 
give  a  large  portion  of  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  to  Alvered 
Comyn  and  the  members  of  his  society. 

Of  the  once  stately  building,  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Comyn 
and  Ferrer,  nothing  remains,  with  the  exception  of  a  quantity  of 
disjointed  fragments,  and  a  long  structure  having  resemblance  to 
a  granary.  But  these  fragments  are  numerous  and  distinct 
enough  to  indicate  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  the  former  house, 
before  surrender,  and  the  absence  of  antiquarian  zeal,  had  served 
to  scatter  and  dislodge  them  from  their  original  position. 
Amongst  them  may  be  seen  the  old  Norman  font,  the  bowl  of 
which  is  circular,   and  surrounded  externally  by  an  arcade  of 

*  Henry  VTII.  founded  six  new  "bislioprics,  wliicli  were  partially  endowed  with 
some  of  the  abbey  estates — viz.,  Westminster,  Peterborough,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  and  Oxford. 
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intersecting  arches,  ornamented  with  the  pellet  moulding,  re- 
minding us  of  the  one  at  Ancaster,  in  Lincolnshire,  engraved  in 
"  llickman^s  Gothic  Architecture/^  liuLlished  by  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Oxford ;  also  of  the  one  at  Osgourdby,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
"  Simpson^s  Fonts."  The  entire  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  two 
feet  nine  inches,  excluding  the  rim,  two  feet;  the  depth  of 
interior,  nine  inches;  of  exterior,  one  foot  three  inches.  The 
circumference  measures  eight  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half;  and 
the  inner  breadth,  between  pier  and  pier  of  the  eighteen  arches 
which  ornament  it,  two  inches  and  three  quarters.  Time  and 
hard  usage  have  had  their  effect  in  wearing  away  the  even  sur- 
face of  the  rim,  which  now  is  jagged,  and  in  one  part  of  it  a 
piece  is  entirely  out.  The  shaft  on  which  it  stood  has  disappeai'tid. 
In  character  and  form,  the  bowl  is  similar  to  that  of  the  font  at 
Liddiard  Milicent,  in  Wiltshire,  engraved  in  "  Paley's  Baptismal 
Fonts,"  which  is  supported  by  a  plain  cylindrical  shaft ;  we 
conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  font  at  Nostel  may  have  been 
elevated  upon  a  plain  massive  shaft  of  appropriate  type. 

The  building  in  which  these  remains  are  preserved,  evidently 
an  ancient  structure,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  in 
length,  crossed  inside  by  eight  beams  of  surprising  thickness, 
and  enlightened  by  deeply  splayed  windows  on  each  side ;  the 
breadth  externally  being  only  six  inches  and  three  quarters, 
whilst  in  the  interior  they  are  two  feet  si:§:  inches  and  a  half;  the 
depth  of  splay,  one  foot  nine  inches  and  three  quarters. 

In  respect  to  the  parish  church  of  Wragby,  in  which  Nostel  is 
implied,  we  may  remark  that  its  general  character  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  period.  The  chancel,  which  is  eighteen  feet  eight 
inches  broad  without,  forty-four  feet  four  inches,  including  aisles_, 
and  thirty-nine  feet  in  length,  contains  one  east  window  of  five 
lights,  three  on  the  north,  besides  one  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  three  on  the  south  side,  each  of  three  lights. 
The  upper  compartment  of  the  east  window  is  filled  with  full- 
length  figures  in  stained  glass  of  a  Sancta  Maria,  a  Salvator 
Mundi  (our  Saviour  on  the  cross),  and  a  Sancta  Magdalena;  the 
lower  compartment  has  figures  of  St.  Oswald  vested  as  king,  in 
an  ermine  robe,  on  his  head  a  crown,  in  his  left  hand  a  sceptre, 
in  his  right  a  naked  sword ;  and  on  each  side  of  him  a  vested 
bishop,  each  holds  in  the  right  hand  a  book,  and  in  the  left  a 
pastoral  staflT.  Ranging  from  top  to  base,  on  each  side  of  the 
window,  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  patrons  and  benefactors 
of  the  Priory. 

The  following  inscription  exists  upon  the  wall-plate  of  the 
chancel.  "  Orate  pro  anima  Aluredi  Prioris,  qui  hunc  chorum 
fieri  fecit,  anno  sui  prioratus  nono,  anno  domini  millesimo  quin- 
gentesimo  tricesimo  tertio." 

In  the  vestry,   which  is  entirely  panelled  with    oak,    is   in- 
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scribed,  "  Hoc  sacrarium  Carolo  Winn  armigero  ornafcum  est 
Anno  Domini  mdcccxxvii/^  There  are  two  windows  in  it,  each 
having  two  lights,  in  one  of  which  is  a  striking  legendary  picture 
of  our  Lord  in  the  sky,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  on  his  shoulder 
a  cross,  appearing  to  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  saying,  "  Ego 
vobis  Romae  propitius  ero/'  The  offerings  to  Christ  we  may 
also  mention,  over  which  is  inscribed  "  Aurum  charitatis,  myr- 
rham  mortificationis,  thus  devotionis,"  and  beneath, 

Aurum,  thus,  myrrliam,  Reges  pro  munere  donant. 
Hsec  tria  Francisci  munera  corde  ferunt. 

We  cannot  but  admit  that  amongst  so  much  stained  glass  are 
some  excellent  specimens,  though,  had  we  to  decorate  a  church 
with  this  beautiful  invention,  we  should  discard  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  as  inappropriate  to  the  place.  It  has  been  chiefly 
collected  in  Continental  rambles,  and,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  is 
an  attraction  to  strangers. 

At  the  back  of  the  altar  are  a  set  of  fine  wooden  efl^gies  of  the 
Apostles,  two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  about  one  foot  in 
breadth,  each  firmly  holding  his  instrument  of  martyrdom, 
and  as  a  centre  piece  is  the  descent  of  Christ  from  the  cross, 
supported  by  his  mother. 

The  pathway  leading  through  the  churchyard  to  the  church 
porch  is  lined  on  either  side  with  the  yew,  adding  its  tone  of 
solemnity  and  instruction  to  the  sacred  enclosure.  Altogether, 
the  church  is  effective,  but  is  capable  of  much  improvement  by  a 
judicious  restoration.  The  tower,  which  is  fifty-five  feet  high, 
and  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  by  sixteen  fieet  eight  inches  broad, 
contains  a  peal  of  six  bells  noted  for  its  excellence.  We  hope 
to  see  some  day  the  interior  of  the  fabric  arranged  and  restored 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  ancestry ;  the  pewing  remodelled,  the 
tower  arch  thrown  open,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  some  of  the 
subjects  in  the  windows. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  paper,  as  it  does  not 
form  any  part  of  my  design  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  Priory 
after  it  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Austin.  The 
present  mansion  is  comparatively  modern,  the  property  of  Charles 
Winn,  Esq.,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  painting,  by 
Holbein,  of  the  "  Family  of  Sir  Thomas  More.''  ''  Here  we 
see,''  says  Hunter,  "  that  great  statesman  and  truly  good  man  as 
he  appeared  in  the  domestic  circle,  with  his  children  about  him." 
Here  we  might  say  w^e  see  reflected  the  royal  hand  which,  in 
order  to  be  supreme,  destroyed  minister  and  monastery.  The 
painting  (inclusive  of  the  frame,)  is  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  and,  besides  a  clock  and  other  accessories,  is 
enriched  by  twelve  portraits  in  the  costume  and  robes  of  office 
of  the  period.  There  are  many  more  paintings  in  the  house  by 
libe  old  masters,  costly,  and  in  good  preservation. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Bell.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  held  at  Pontefract,  1855. 
By  Alfred  Gatty,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  furniture  connected  with  those  venerable 
edifices  in  which  men  congregate  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  wor- 
ship, no  one  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  or  is  more  susceptible  of 
illustrative  description,  than  the  bell.  It  hangs  for  centuries  in 
the  grey  and  ivied  tower,  and  expresses  with  its  iron  tongue  to 
successive  generations  of  our  species — by  hourly  strokes  and  even 
quarter  chimes — the  gradual  flight  of  inexorable  time.  It  calls 
men  to  the  public  services  of  the  church ;  it  rings  a  merry  peal 
at  their  marriages,  and  tolls  a  solemn  knell  at  their  funerals ;  it 
rouses  the  son  of  labour  to  the  field  at  daybreak ;  it  invites  him 
home  to  his  dinner  at  noon ;  and  the  curfew  as  regularly  announces 
to  him  that  the  hour  of  repose  is  again  approaching.  Even  those 
who  neglect  its  holier  summonses,  depend  upon  it  for  their  guid- 
ance in  the  every-day  duties  of  life;  and  the  same  voice  which 
thus  reminds  them  of  their  various  engagements,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  all  their  experiences  of  keenest  enjoyment  or  woe, 
issued  from  the  loopholes  of  the  church  belfry  in  the  same  tones 
of  sympathy  when  it  addressed  their  distant  forefathers  who  are 
lost  beyond  the  reach  of  ancestorial  pedigree. 

It  is  of  the  ecclesiastical  bell  that  we  shall  more  particularly 
speak  on  the  present  occasion,  and  there  are  few  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation more  ancient,  more  popular,  or  more  interesting. 

Legendary  lore,  of  course,  attaches  to  everything  which  is 
antique :  it  may  therefore  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  in 
his  work  on  "  Nineveh,^^  records  that  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  a 
patriarch  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  attributes  the 
invention  of  church  bells  to  Noah.  He  says  that  several  histories 
state  that  a  command  was  given  to  Noah  to  strike  on  a  bell  with 
a  piece  of  wood  three  times  a  day,  to  summon  his  w^orkmen  to 
their  labour  in  building  the  sacred  ark ! 

Passing  by  this  tradition,  w^e  have  the  first  know^n  instance  of 
the  bell  being  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  services  of 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  Small  golden  bells  were 
ordered  to  be  suspended  on  the  robe  of  the  high  priest,  to  inti- 
mate to  the  congregation  when  he  went  in  and  out  of  "  the  holy 
place  before  the  Lord.''  (Exod.  xxviii.  32,  35.)  Such  a  small 
bell  may  now  be  looked  at,  with  curious  wonder,  in  one  of  the 
glass  cases  of  Egyptian  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum. 
Amongst  the  Assyrian  antiquities,  at  the  same  place,  are  many 
bells  of  a  larger  size,  and  found  by  analysis  to  be  compounded  of 
copper  and  tin,  which  remind  you  of  "the  bells  of  horses,''  spokea 
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of  b}^  the  prophet  Zechariah  (xiv.  20)  as  an  ordinary  appendage 
to  their  harness. 

It  must  be  superfluous  to  state  here,  that  bells  were  never  used 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  Church  as  a  means  of  convoking  the  people 
to  public  worship,  but  trumpets  of  silver  were  ordained  for  this 
end.  (Numbers  x.  2.)  Equally  unnecessary  must  it  be  to  remark, 
that  the  classical  writers  of  both  Greece  and  Rome  make  frequent 
mention  of  bells  being  rung  on  a  variety  of  worldly  occasions 
which  had  no  religious  character.  Plutarch,  however  (Symp.  iv. 
672),  endeavoured  to  identify  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  with  Bacchus 
of  the  Greeks,  by  showing  that  in  the  vvKTtXia,  or  Bacchic  mys- 
teries, bells  were  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Jewish  sanc- 
tuary. We  find,  too,  that  the  caldrons  of  Dodona  [Bodonoei 
lebetes) ,  which  were  gongs,  or  "  panshon'^  shaped  bells,  suspended 
in  the  air,  and  struck  as  the  wind  moved  them  to  a  statue  which 
held  a  wand  in  its  hand,  were  made  use  of  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  their  oracular  divinations.  At  Rome,  Caesar  Augustus  is  said 
to  have  hung  bells  on  the  exterior  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  which  probably  oscillated  with  the  wind  and  gave  forth  a 
sound. 

It  is  clear  that,  although  bells  were  in  common  use  amongst 
the  heathens,  they  played  only  a  rare  or  subordinate  part  in  the 
religious  services.  The  Indians  and  Chinese  probably  had  them 
in  the  earliest  times,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  these 
were  of  the  larger  size,  such  as  are  now  known  as  church  bells. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  originated  with  the  Christian  church, 
and  probably  in  its  first  ages.  Of  course,  until  the  Roman 
Empire  became  Christian,  the  profession  of  the  true  faith  was  in 
most  places  a  secret  and  dangerous  enlistment,  and  loud  and 
public  announcements  of  devotional  meetings  were  forbidden  to 
believers  under  pains  and  penalties.  But,  after  the  conversion 
of  Constantifie,  Christianity  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  consecrated 
edifices  rose,  worthy  in  size  and  plan  of  the  true  doctrine,  whilst 
hearers  were  everywhere  invited  to  these  sanctuaries  by  the 
sonorous  bidding  of  the  ecclesiastical  bell.  This,  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  the  obscure  histories  of  this 
distant  period.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  a.d.  400,  and  Pope 
Sabianus,  a.d.  604,  have  the  invention  of  church  bells  generally 
assigned  to  them. 

Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  learned  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland,^^  shows  that  campamlia,  or  belfries,  were  of 
very  early  introduction,  and  that  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land, distributed  church  bells  in  that  country  even  during  the 
fifth  century.  In  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  his  disciple  St.  Evin,  the  name  of  the  saint's  own 
private  bellringer  is  given ;  from  which  the  learned  author  very 
justly  concludes  that  the  ringer  must  have  had  a  bell  to  ring. 
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At  this  same  period  there  were  some  smaller  hand-bells,  called 
by  Dr.  Petrie  "  altar  bells/'  which  deserve  special  notice.  The 
small  knots  of  converts,  which  in  some  places  formed  the  whole 
congregation  of  believers,  and  where  the  rude  little  church  would 
have  no  belfry-accommodation,  were  no  doubt  easily  summoned 
to  divine  services  by  the  (perhaps  perambulating)  bell-man,  after 
the  manner  of  an  ancient  custom  which  still  prevails  at  Holywell, 
in  Flintshire.  Here  the  church  is  situated  in  so  deep  a  hollow 
that  the  bells  cannot  be  heard  by  the  people  who  live  on  the 
higher  ground.  So  a  ringer  goes  about  the  town  on  Sunday 
with  a  large  bell  slung  round  his  shoulders,  and  a  cushion  on  his 
knees,  against  which  the  bell  beats  as  he  walks,  and  proclaims  his 
holy  errand.     But  to  return  to  the  old  Irish  bells. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  several  of  these 
quadrangular  portable  bells  are  preserved  at  the  present  day. 
Chief  amongst  these  is  the  celebrated  /bicient  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Belly  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick  himself. 
Dr.  Reeves  has  carefully  examined  its  pretensions  to  this  claim, 
and  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  shrine,  or  case,  in  which  it  is 
kept,  was  made  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  the  article 
itself  is  several  hundred  years  older  :  also,  that  it  had  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  Mulholland  family  at  least  ever  since  the  case  was 
made.  Cambrensis  mentions  in  his  "  Welsh  Itinerary,^'  that 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  held 
certain  portable  bells  in  such  high  veneration,  that  they  were 
more  afraid  of  swearing  falsely  by  them  than  by  the  Gospels, 
"  because  of  some  hidden  and  miraculous  power  with  which  they 
were  gifted ;  and  by  the  vengeance  of  the  saint,  to  whom  they 
were  particularly  pleasing,  their  despisers  and  transgressors  were 
severely  punished.^'  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  supersti- 
tious awe  attached  to  these  bells  is  scarcely  yet  passed  away. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Dungannon,  relates  that  the  Hennings  were  the 
guardians  of  the  "  bell  of  Armagh,^'  or  "  blessed  bel  V  and  that 
on  the  occasion  of  Paul  Henning^s  widow's  mortal  sickness  it  was 
brought  into  her  chamber,  according  to  custom,  and  placed  near 
the  dying  woman's  head.  There  it  remained  several  days,  re- 
garded by  the  neighbours  with  deep  interest.  When  Mr.  Bell 
himself  entered  the  crowded  sick  room  the  condensed  vapour 
from  the  heated  atmosphere  was  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the 
bell.  This  "  heavy  sweating"  deeply  aliected  the  bystanders,  as 
prognosticating  death,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  told  that  a  like  sym- 
pathy had  been  evinced  on  other  such  occasions  in  the  Henning 
family. 

St.  Columba,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  founded  a  religious  house 
at  lona  in  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland,  about  a.d.  563,  made  use 
of  a  bell  of  this  kind,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  Mr.  Bell's  col- 
lection of  antiquities.     Its  name  vvas  Dia  JJioghaUuSj  "God's. 
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vengeance/^  because  it  was  thought  that  the  divine  curse  would 
overtake  those  who  swore  falsely  by  it. 

It  would  seem  that  Chaucer  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
old  custom  of  swearing  by  the  bell.  He  makes  Henry  Baily, 
the  famous  Host  of  the  Tabard^  thus  speak — 

"  Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  hy  Seint  Poules  belle, 
Ye  say  right  soth." 

In  Wilson^s  "  Archaeology^^  and  pre-historic  "  Annals  of  Scot- 
land/^ a  variety  of  accounts  of  these  ecclesiastical  hand-bells  will 
be  found. 

Mirddin,  a  British  bard,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  speaks  of  the  bell  as  an  ecclesiastical  appendage. 
St.  Iltutus^  bell,  much  venerated  in  the  middle  ages,  was  recently 
discovered  in  the  town  hall  at  Lantwit.  It  is  inscribed  Sancte 
Iltiite,  or  a  pro  nobis.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  presented  St. 
Teilo  with  a  bell  in  the  sixth  century;  and,  in  the  same  age, 
Gildas  is  said  to  have  presented  to  St.  Brigid,  a  famous  abbess 
of  Kildare,  a  small  bell  manufactured  by  himself,  in  token  of  his 
regard. 

With  respect  to  England,  perhaps  there  is  no  earlier  notice  of 
the  rise  of  church  bells  than  that  of  Bede  in  the  year  680,  or 
thereabouts,  who  says,  audivwius  suhito  in  aere  notvm  campancB 
sonum,  quo  ad  orationes  excitari  vel  convocari  solehant — "  We  heard 
suddenly  in  the  air  the  well-known  sound  of  the  bell,  by  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  be  roused  and  summoned  to  prayers." 
The  sound,  therefore,  in  his  day,  was  no  new  thing.  The  cele- 
brated Danstan,  in  the  tenth  century,  seems  to  have  had  a  bell 
foundry,  and  he  gave  bells  to  many  churches  in  Somersetshire, 
his  native  county,  with  which  he  was  further  connected  by  having 
rebuilt  Glastonbury  Abbey.  He  furnished  Malmesbury  Abbey 
with  a  peal  from  his  own  castings.  He  directed  in  his  rule  for 
the  reformation  of  monasteries,  that  "  at  mass,  nocturns,  and 
vespers,  from  the  Feast  of  Innocents  to  the  Circumcision,  all 
the  bells  should  be  rung,  as  was  the  custom  in  England.'^  Soon 
after  this,  Croyland  Abbey  was  furnished  with  seven  bells,  the 
largest  of  which  was  "  Guthlac ;"  and  when  they  were  all  rung, 
Ingulphus  says,  that  such  wonderful  harmony  was  produced,  that 
there  was  no  ringing  in  all  England  to  be  compared  to  it.  The 
ringing  of  Guthlac,  according  to  Fuller,  was  a  remedy  for  the  head- 
ache. Among  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London  there  still 
exists  a  curious  document,  dated  thirty-ninth  year  of  Henry  III. 
By  this  the  king  grants,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  the 
brethren  of  the  guild  of  Westminster,  who  were  appointed  to 
ring  the  great  bells  of  Westminster,  that  they  shall  receive  every 
year  one  hundred  shillings  from  the  royal  treasury — viz.,  fifty 
shillings  at  Easter,  and  fifty  at  Michaelmas,  until  they  shall  be 
provided  with  payment  from  ,the  rent  of  lands,  for  making  the 
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aforesaid  ringing.  And  that  the  brethren  and  their  successors 
shall  for  ever  enjoy  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  which  they 
had  from  the  King  Edward  the  Confessor  to  that  of  the  making 
these  presents. 

In  common  with  many  other  good  things,  bells  became,  during 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  objects  of  superstitious  veneration, 
and  names  were  assigned  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
baptismal  rite,  which  was  often  performed  by  the  highest  officers 
of  the  church.  Their  baptism,  however,  was  interdicted  for  a  time 
by  an  order  from  Charlemagne,  dated  a.d.  789.  Their  ringing 
was  supposed  to  have  an  exorcising  power ;  and  one  interpretation 
of  those  quaint  and  tortured  figures,  known  as  gargoyles,  about 
our  churches  is,  that  they  are  demons  being  expelled  by  the 
influence  of  the  bell.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  says,  in  his  "  Golden 
Legend,"  that  a  single  flourish  of  the  bells  would  cause  the  fiends 
to  decamp  with  wonderful  activity.  They  were  also  supposed  to 
ward  off  mischievous  thunderstorms — an  idea  which  probably 
arose  from  the  vibration  of  their  sound  tending  to  disperse  the 
gathering  clouds.  Something  of  a  protective,  or  even  intercessory 
character,  was  also  assigned  to  them :  the  passing  bell,  rung  in 
the  Christianas  mortal  agony,  being  regarded  as  able  to  scare  away 
evil  spirits,  who  might  otherwise  worry  the  departing  soul  on  its 
heavenward  journey.  And  they  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
censure  administered  by  the  church — excommunication  by  "  bell, 
book,  and  candle"  being  her  heaviest  malediction.  Finally,  bells 
were  supposed  to  drive  away  epidemic  disorders  by  their  mystic 
power ;  and,  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they 
were  confidently  rung  for  this  desirable  end. 

The  virtues  thus  attributed  to  the  ecclesiastical  bell  had  a  great 
influence  on  its  manufacture  in  an  age  when  men  strove  to  atone 
on  their  deathbeds  by  a  pecuniary  dedication  for  past  unchristian 
behaviour :  hence  the  presentation  bells  of  the  middle  ages  were 
many  in  number,  and  were  sometimes  cast  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, as  if  to  be  proportionate  to  the  guilt  which  the  giver  had 
contracted.  Moreover,  pious  benefactors,  desirous  of  contributing 
to  the  treasury  of  God,  made  offers  of  very  large  bells,  because  the 
size  of  them  regulated  their  value. 

The  modern  custom  of  peai-ringing  has  limited  the  weight  of 
bells  within  moderate  bounds ;  and,  consequently,  the  largest  bell 
now  in  England,  and  wdiich  hangs  in  our  own  cathedral  at  York, 
though  more  magnificent,  is  certainly  less  useful  than  many  of 
its  smaller  brethren. 

Among  these  monster  bells  of  the  middle  ages  may  be  reckoned 
one  that  was  hung  at  Canterbury,  and  required  twenty- four  men 
to  ring  it.  There  was  another  in  Christ  Church  Monastery  of  the 
Benedictines,  at  Canterbury,  which  was  given  by  Prior  Wibert, 
who  died  in   1167,  and  required  thirty-two  ringers.     The  bell 
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placed  in  Exeter  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Courtney,  would  now  be 
found  the  third  heaviest  bell  in  England.  In  a  clockier,  near  St. 
PauFs  Cathedral,  "  four  very  great  Jesus'  bells''  were  suspended, 
and  were  said  to  be  "  the  greatest  in  all  England."  These  were 
won  from  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  who  threw  for 
them  with  dice,  and  staked  a  hundred  pounds  against  them.  He 
afterwards  sold  them  to  a  great  profit.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
Little  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  was  a  stone  bell-tower  of  pro- 
digious massiveness,  the  walls  being  twenty-five  feet  thick.  It 
was  built  by  Edward  III.,  cir,  1347,  as  a  belfry  for  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen.  Three  bells  were  hung  in  it,  whose  mighty  thun- 
derings,  it  was  said,  were  apt  to  ^^sour  all  the  drink  in  the  town." 
The  following  stanza  speaks  of  the  weight  of  one  of  them  : 

"  King  Edward  made  me, 
Thirtye  thousand  and  three, 
Take  me  down  and  wey  me, 
And  more  shall  ye  find  me." 

Stow,  however,  says  that  when  they  were  taken  down,  they  were 
found  to  weigh  considerably  less.  In  New  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, there  formerly  stood  a  great  stone  wall  tower,  which 
was  erected  under  peculiar  circumstances.  A  poor  man  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  having  been  fined  13.?.  ^d.  in  an  action  of 
debt  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Chief  Justice  Ingham, 
commiserating  his  case,  had  the  court  roll  erased,  and  reduced 
the  fine  to  6<s.  8r/.  This  fraud  being  discovered,  the  judge  him- 
self was  fined  800  marks,  which  were  expended  in  building  this 
tower,  with  a  clock  and  bell;  so  that  all  future  judges  might  be 
hourly  reminded,  by  the  fate  of  their  brother,  of  the  consequences 
of  tampering  with  justice.  What  the  weight  of  this  bell  origi- 
nally was,  we  do  not  know ;  but  when  it  was  moved  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  by  WiUiam  III.,  it  weighed  little  more  than  three  and 
a  half  tons.  In  old  accounts  of  recastings,  we  often  find  that  the 
number  of  bells  was  increased,  and  their  weight  diminished  by  the 
change.  The  Tewkesbury  four  bells  were  cast  into  six  in  1632; 
and  in  1696,  the  six  were  cast  into  eight. 

At  the  suppression  of  monasteries  at  the  Reformation,  great 
havoc  took  place  in  these  venerable  and  valuable  ecclesiastical 
appendages.  "  They  were  gambled  for,"  says  Blunt,  "  or  sold 
into  Russia,  or  other  countries ;  though  often  before  they  reached 
their  destination,  sunk  in  the  ocean."  "  As  concerning  the  bells," 
writes  the  visitor  of  Jervaulx  Abbey  to  Lord  Cromwell,  "I  can- 
not sell  them  above  fifteen  shillings  the  hundred."  Under  the 
Protector  Somerset,  bells  were  cast  into  cannon  for  exportation 
in  such  quantities,  that  their  furthur  exportation  was  forbidden, 
lest  metal ybr  the  same  %tse  should  be  wanting  at  home.  Somerset 
encouraged   the  sacrilegious   pillage  which   then   prevailed^   by 
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ruling  that  "  one  bell  in  a  steeple  was  sufficient  to  summon  the 
people  to  prayers/^  on  which  South ey  genially  remarks — "  the 
country  was  thus  in  danger  of  losing  its  best  music/^  Even  a 
bishop  of  those  days  aided  in  the  plunder.  Arthur  Bulkley, 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  ^'  spoyled  the  bishoprick,  and  sold  the  five 
bells/'  says  Fuller;  and  was  ^^so  over-officious,  that  he  would  go 
down  to  the  sea  to  see  them  shipped."  But  the  historian  also 
tells  us,  with  some  glee,  that  the  bells  ^'  suddenly  sunk  down  with 
the  vessel  in  the  haven ;  and  the  bishop  fell  instantly  blind,  and 
so  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

How  often  has  bell  music  soothed  the  hour  of  distress,  or  com- 
forted the  sense  of  bereavement !  Catherine  Grey,  who  died  in 
the  Tower  in  1567,  begged  in  her  last  moments  to  hear  her  own 
"passing  bell."  Bishop  Hacket,  who  died  in  1670,  and  who 
restored  Lichfield  Cathedral  after  the  civil  war,  gave  it  a  peal  of 
six  bells.  The  first  was  hung  shortly  before  his  death,  and  he 
left  his  chamber  for  the  adjoining  room,  in  which  he  could  better 
catch  the  sound,  and  was  exceedingly  gratified — blessing  God 
that  He  had  spared  him  to  hear  it,  and  calling  it  his  "  passing 
bell."  And  so  it  proved,  for  he  returned  to  his  sick  chamber 
and  soon  afterwards  breathed  his  last.  Only  recently.  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lady  Cockburn  gave  a  new  casting  of  the  bells  to  their 
parish  church  of  New  Radnor,  in  Herefordshire,  as  a  monument 
to  their  deceased  son — with  a  wish,  expressed  by  the  father,  that 
a  muffled  peal  should  be  rung  on  the  third  of  each  May,  com- 
memorative of  the  day  when,  at  Rome,  God  "  stripped  me  of  my 
glory,  and  took  my  crown  from  my  head." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  although  our  abbeys  and  churches 
were  liberally  supplied  with  large  bells  long  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, those  cheering  sounds  now  known  as  peal  or  change 
ringing,  were  ever  heard  to  issue  from  their  "  adamantine  lips." 
These  bells,  or  signa  as  they  were  often  generically  termed,  gave 
signals  to  the  monks,  by  their  variety  of  tones,  of  the  different 
events  of  the  day.  The  sqiiiUa  was  rung  in  the  refectory,  as  an 
invitation  to  meals ;  the  cpnbalam  in  the  cloister,  for  meditative 
exercise ;  the  nola  in  the  choir,  for  divine  services ;  the  notula  or 
dupla,  in  the  clock,  to  mark  the  passage  of  time ;  the  campana 
in  the  steeple,  and  the  signum  in  the  tower,  to  notify  at  a  distance, 
with  more  or  less  power,  divers  religious  invocations  to  which  the 
neighbourhood  was  bound  to  give  heed.  The  tintinnabidurti  may 
have  roused  the  monks  from  sleep  in  their  dormitory ;  and  the 
corigiuncula  summoned  them  to  submit  to  the  lash  of  discipline. 
It  was  the  same  as  regards  the  mediaeval  bells  in  churches.  They 
had  their  several  subjects  of  notification,  and  were  not  rung  in 
musical  cadence  as  they  are  now.  The  mode  of  ringing  was 
probably  by  the  simple  straight  lever,  such  as  is  used  to  compress 
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the  blacksmitVs  bellows ;  or  the  clapper  was  struck  against  the 
motionless  bell^  or  outside  hammers  were  applied  to  it,  and  later 
on  the  wheel  was  applied. 

This  explanation  has  been  offered,  because  the  present  machi- 
nery attached  to  that  interesting  piece  of  joiner's  work  called 
"  the  cage,"  with  all  its  fittings,  and  which  confines  the  bells  in 
our  church  tow^ers,  is  identified  with  a  later  period,  when  bells 
were  first  hung  in  diatonic  order.  This  arrangement  of  them  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  the  ringing  of  ^^  a  peal."  Tradition  assigns 
to  Pope  Calixt  III.  the  honour  of  raising  the  first  regular  peal 
in  England.  He  presented  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  five 
bells,  the  heaviest  of  which  weighed  57  cw^t.,  and  which  hung 
there  for  nearly  three  centuries.  But  we  must  go  to  the  six- 
teenth century  for  the  real  commencement  of  scientific  ringing. 
Eight  bells,  forming  the  musical  octave,  were  then  hung  in  some 
of  our  churches,  and  this  at  once  opened  a  complete  field  for 
improvement  in  campanology. 

Mr.  Fabian  Stedman,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1631,  who  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  art  of  ringing  in  1668,  seems  to  have  been 
the  real  founder  of  that  complex  mode  of  ringing  by  which  it 
has  been  calculated  that  twelve  bells  will  give  no  less  than 
479,001,600  changes.  In  scientific  bell-language,  "a  peal"  con- 
sists of  a  performance  of  above  5000  changes,  without  interval 
or  stop.  This  defines  '^  a  peal."  For  example,  in  the  belfry  of 
the  Curfew  Tower,  at  Windsor  Castle,  there  are  these  inscriptions 
■ — "Feb.  21,  1748,  was  rung  in  this  steeple  a  complete  5040  of 
union  trebles,  never  performed  here  before."  And  again — 
"  College  Youths — This  society  rung  in  this  steeple,  Tuesday, 
April  10,  1787,  a  true  and  co7nplete  peal  of  5040  grandsire  triples 
in  three  hours  and  fourteen  minutes."  A  similar  record  in  the 
bell-chamber  of  Ecclesfield  Church,  of  recent  date,  commemorates 
that  there  "  was  rung  in  this  tower  a  peal  of  Kent  treble  bob 
major,  consisting  of  5024  changes,  in  three  hours  and  five  minutes." 
The  foregoing  slight  taste  of  the  technical  phraseology  of  the 
art,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our  attempting  to  follow  the 
ringer  through  all  the  variations  of  his  melodious  exercises. 

Suffice  it  then  that  we  accompany  his  steps  up  the  time-worn 
and  winding  stairs  of  the  ancient  church  tower  into  what  is 
called  the  bell-chamber — a  square  roomy  apartment,  through  the 
lofty  ceiling  of  which  eight  ropes,  duly  fringed  with  wool  at  a 
place  called  "  the  sally,"  to  guard  the  ringers'  hands,  are  depend- 
ing. In  this  the  bells  are  rung.  But  we  must  ascend  one  story 
higher,  by  a  stout  ladder  through  a  trap -door,  into  the  loopholed 
and  intricate  belfry  itself,  where  the  bells  themselves  are  sus- 
pended. The  whole  space  at  once  seems  blocked  up  by  a  massive 
scaffolding  of  ancient  oak — timbers  of  vast  strength  and  Titanic 
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dimensions,  which  must  have  been  fitted  together  and  fastened 
after  they  were  introduced  into  their  present  situation.  This  is 
"  the  cage"  which  holds  the  bells.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
beams  which  support  the  cage  are  not  fixed  into  the  walls  of  the 
tower,  or  the  stones  would  soon  become  loosened  by  the  pon- 
derous vibration  of  the  swinging  peal.  And  if,  at  any  time  when 
tightening  this  massive  frame-work,  which  may  have  become  a 
little  rickety  from  wear,  an  ignorant  workman  should  drive 
wedges  betwixt  the  beam  ends  and  the  wall,  these  must  quickly 
be  removed,  or  the  whole  building  would  suffer.  Any  lateral 
pressure  causes  serious  damage  to  the  edifice ;  the  weight,  there- 
fore, of  the  cage  and  its  contents  must  press  downwards,  ulti- 
mately resting  on  corbels  or  sets-off"  formed  in  the  walls. 

Betwixt  the  uppermost  transverse  beams  of  the  cage  the  bells 
are  ranged  in  due  order,  so  as  to  swing  in  opposite  directions  and 
equalize  the  strain.  Each  bell  is  fastened  by  its  crown  with  iron 
straps  to  a  piece  of  timber,  called  the  stock.  At  the  ends  of  this 
are  the  gudgeons,  or  axles,  which  rest  in  smooth  groves,  called 
brasses,  where  they  are  poised,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  oscillate  when- 
ever the  ringer's  hand  begins  to  pull  the  rope.  Attached  to  the 
stock  is  a  light  wooden  wheel,  whose  diameter  is  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  bell.  The  felloe,  or  rim  of  the  wheel,  is  hollowed 
outside  for  the  rope  to  run  in,  which  is  fastened  to  the  upright 
spoke,  and  thus  a  powerful  leverage  is  obtained  for  setting  the 
bell  in  motion.  When  the  bell  is  thrown  with  its  mouth  upwards, 
it  is  arrested  in  that  position  by  a  stai/  on  the  wheel,  which 
strikes  against  the  slide,  and  it  is  then  technically  said  to  be  set. 
In  ringing,  the  clapper  follows  the  ascent  of  the  bell,  and  strikes 
it  when  turned  nearly  upwards. 

As  bell  metal  is  a  very  ponderous  material,  you  might  expect 
that  the  ringer  would  be  tugging  below  at  his  rope,  like  the 
lighterman  in  the  Thames  when  he  raises  baskets  of  coal  from 
the  holds  of  collier  vessels ;  but  only  the  tyro  ringer  ever  stoops 
or  strains  at  his  work.  Straight  as  a  drill  serjeant  on  parade, 
with  feet  together,  and  hands  periodically  raised  to  catch  the 
rope  each  time  it  descends,  and  skilfully  administer  that  exact 
amount  of  force  which  shall  sustain  the  bell  in  its  regular  oscil- 
lations, the  practised  ringer  stands  in  the  graceful  posture  of 
military  attention,  and  performs  each  stroke  with  apparent  ease. 
When  once  the  bell  is  "  raised,'^  it  swings  from  its  own  weight, 
and  requires  little  aid  to  keep  it  in  proper  motion.  When  it  was 
that  the  wheel  first  became  a  part  of  the  ringing  apparatus  would 
be  an  interesting  discovery.  A  half  wheel  was  formerly  in  use, 
but  was  inefficacious  for  change  ringing,  as  the  bell  could  not  be 
"  set''  with  it.  A  specimen  of  this  half  wheel  may  still  be  seen 
in  Dunchideoch  Church,  in  Devonshire,  the  moulding  of  which 
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stamps  it,  says  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe — a  most  competent 
judge  of  the  subject — to  have  been  made  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.    Half-wheels  are  said  to  be  common  in  Dorsetshire. 

Ante-Reformation  bells  are  not  very  common  now,  but  are 
sometimes  to  be  met  with,  and  are  often  curiously  inscribed 
— Jhesus  be  our  sped,  being  a  favourite  motto.  Modern 
church  bells  generally  bear  the  names  of  their  founder,  of  the 
incumbent,  and  of  his  churchwardens,  after  the  popular  fashion 
of  unscrupulous  advertising.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  bell  at 
Leak,  near  Northallerton,  which  was  brought  from  Rievaulx 
Abbey,  and  is  700  years  old.  It  is  inscribed  with  a  supplication 
in  behalf  of  Elrede  Grendale — the  third  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  who 
died  in  1167.  About  the  real  age  of  this  bell  there  is  consider- 
able doubt.  The  Sanctus  bell  is  still,  though  rarely,  found  in 
our  churches.  In  the  olden  time  it  was  rung  at  the  words,  Sancte, 
sancte,  sancte  Beus  SahaotJi ;  and  all  who  heard  it  prostrated 
themselves.  It  had  its  own  little  turret  betwixt  the  nave  and 
chancel.  The  "  Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology^^  only  men- 
tions two  remaining  instances  of  this  bell- — one  at  Compton,  in 
Warwickshire ;  and  the  other  at  Over,  in  Cambridgeshire.  Mr. 
Paley  records  one  at  Tallington,  near  Stamford.  At  Great 
Staughton,  however,  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  Sanctus  bell  may 
be  seen  in  its  original  cot,  and  with  its  chain  hanging  into  the 
interior  of  the  church. 

The  Saints^  hell  was  different  to  this,  and  hung  in  the  belfry, 
the  smallest  of  its  fellows ;  and  in  some  places  it  got  the  name 
of  the  jire  hell.  Southey  says,  that  "  in  the  old  church  of  Raven- 
stone  Dale,  there  was  a  small  bell,  called  the  Saints^  bell,  which 
was  wont  to  be  rung  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  call  in  the  Dis- 
senters to  the  sermon.  And  to  this  day,  the  Dissenters,  besides 
frequenting  the  meeting-house,  oftentimes  attend  the  sermon  at 
church. ^^  Hence,  the  same  bell  is  sometimes  called  the  Sermon 
hell,  and  is  rung  before  the  sermon.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  belfries  a  smaller  bell,  in  imitation  of  the  Saints^  bell,  which 
is  rung  for  a  few  strokes  immediately  after  the  chiming,  to  inti- 
mate that  the  clergyman  is  about  to  commence  the  service.  This 
is  sometimes  familiarly  called  ^^Tom  Tinkler.^'  In  Norwich, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  churches  and  bells,  the  cathedral  clock 
strikes  the  hours  on  a  Saints^  bell. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  on  the  common  misuse  of  bells  at 
the  present  day.  The  following  rhymes  express  their  lawful  and 
proper  use. 

"  To  call  the  folks  to  churcli  in  time, 

We  chime — 
When  mirth  and  joy  are  on  the  wing, 

We  ring — 
When  we  lament  a  departed  soul, 

We  toll." 
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Hence,  there  ought  to  be  no  peal  ringing  on  Sunday  morning; 
or  whenever  the  congregation  is  summoned  to  divine  service  ai 
the  church,  but  the  bells  should  then  be  chimed — that  is,  swung 
to  and  fro,  with  the  rope  kept  tight  in  the  ringer's  hand — except 
that  a  little  play  is  given  to  the  lighter  bells,  as  these  would 
otherwise  strike  too  quickly  for  the  larger  bells,  which  traverse 
more  space  as  they  oscillate,  and  the  clappers  continue  to  give  a 
succession  of  strokes  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bells  only. 

On  festive  occasions  the  bells  are  to  be  rung — that  is,  thrown 
the  full  length  of  their  circuit,  whilst  the  clappers  strike  the 
alternate  sides  of  the  bells.  This  peal  ringing  is  highly  expres- 
sive of  joyous  elation ;  but  these  gratulatory  occasions  must  be 
kept  within  bounds,  by  the  united  authority  of  the  clergyman 
and  his  churchwardens.  There  is  a  popular  notion,  sometimes, 
that  the  church  bells  may  be  rung  for  any  celebration;  and, 
before  now,  they  have  been  desecrated  in  being  made  the  vehicle 
of  announcing  the  hard- won  victory  of  a  cock-fight.  Sir  \Vm, 
Herschell,  however,  related  an  anecdote  at  a  meeting  some  years 
ago,  which  betrays  such  simplicity  of  character  in  the  persons 
concerned  that  we  must  quote  it.  A  blacksmith,  who  resided  in 
a  parish  not  far  from  Windsor,  used  to  read  aloud  every  evening 
by  the  light  of  his  forge  Richardson's  story  of  "  Pamela,-"  to  an 
assembly  of  his  neighbours,  who  became  deeply  interested,  in  the 
tale.  And  when,  after  many  readings,  it  came  to  a  close,  and 
hero  and  heroine,  after  the  approved  fashion,  were  united  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  the  simple-minded  auditory  were  so  much 
delighted  at  their  favourites  being  made  happy  at  last,  that  they 
rushed  to  the  church  belfry,  and  threw  off  a  merry  peal  in  honour 
of  the  wedding. 

At  deaths  and  funerals  bells  should  be  tolled — that  is,  a  suc- 
cession of  single  strokes  is  given  on  one  bell.  A  dumh-peal  is 
sometimes  allowable,  when  the  bells  are  rung  in  round  ringing 
order,  having  the  bulbs  of  their  clappers  tightly  coated  with  felt. 
The  proper  proportions  of  a  bell  may  be  generally  given  as  fol- 
lows. The  height  of  a  bell  should  be  about  twelve  times  tliat  of 
the  thickness  of  the  "  sound  bow,"  or  part  of  the  bell  on  which 
the  clapper  strikes.  The  width  at  the  shoulder  should  be  seven 
and  a  half  times  the  thickness  of  the  "sound  bow;"  and  the 
diameter  at  the  mouth  twice  the  width  of  the  shoulder.  In  old 
churchwardens'  accounts,  a  charge  for  "bawdrich"  for  the  bells 
is  a  frequent  entry.  This  was  a  leathern  apparatus  for  fastening 
the  clapper  into  the  bell. 

In  modern  times  there  have  been  many  failures  in  bell  casting, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  opinion,  with  good  judges,  that  some 
traditionary  secret  in  the  art  has  been  lost.  For  instance,  at  what 
degree  of  heat  the  copper  ought  to  be  when  the  tin  is  introduced 
into  the  amalgam  may  not  be  accurately  known  now.     Some 
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persons  think  that  coal  being  used  in  the  furnace^  instead  of  the 
wood  of  olden  times^  a  great  and  violent  heat  is  produced  which 
fuses  and  incorporates  into  the  metal  a  quantity  of  deleterious 
scoria_,  that  would  otherwise  have  run  off  as  dross.  At  any  rate, 
be  the  cause  of  their  superiority  what  it  may,  a  great  preference 
is  given  to  the  quality  of  old  bell  metal.  The  peal  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  consisting  of  ten  bells,  is  an  old  peal ;  and  the  heaviest 
and  grandest  in  the  kingdom.  The  tenor  is  said  to  weigh  about 
12,000  lb,,  and  is  rung  by  three  men.  Good  bell-metal  is  com- 
pounded of  about  three  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  there  have  been  bells  founded  of  cast-steel  for 
some  time  past ;  a  manufacture  which  has  recently  been  adopted 
at  Sheffield  with  considerable  success,  and  at  a  great  saving  of 
cost. 

It  might  be  wished  that  those  who  ring  in  the  steeples  of  our 
churches  were  always  men  of  sober  life  and  pious  conversation — 
a  subject  which  has  not  only  been  urged  by  Mr.  Ellacombe,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Belfries  and  Bellringers,  but  also  in  "  The  Ringers' 
True  Guide,''  published  in  1804  by  Mr.  Beaufay,  who,  though  a 
dissenter,  held  the  ecclesiastical  bell  in  great  esteem. 

We  cannot  close  our  subject  without  relating  a  few  legends, 
customs,  and  anecdotes  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  bell. 
For  example,  it  was  an  old  fancy  that  bells  had  the  power  of 
locomotion.  Hence,  whenever  a  bell  was  moved  to  a  new  place, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  secure  it  with  a  rope  or  chain ;  and 
to  ring  it  regularly  every  evening,  to  prevent  it  returning  to  its 
old  quarters.  Colgan  relates,  in  his  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  that  St. 
Furseus  sent  his  bell,  in  token  of  fraternity,  from  Peronne,  in 
France,  to  St.  Cuanna  in  Ireland,  who  saw  it  when  he  was  walk- 
ing with  his  disciples  in  the  fields,  hovering  over  them  like  a 
bird ;  and  they  were  much  comforted  by  it.  St.  Madoc,  we  are 
told,  left  his  bell  in  Britain,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland  by  a 
walk  across  the  sea,  and  was  relieved  at  beholding  it,  in  his  need, 
coming  across  the  sea  to  meet  him. 

Bells  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  ringing  of  their 
own  accord.  So,  we  are  told,  that  when  Thomas  A'Becket  was 
murdered  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  bells  rung  without  being 
touched. 

When  la  bonne  Florence  of  Rome  approached  the  church  of 

Hilarius,  we  are  told  that 

"  When  that  she  came  nere  the  place, 
The  belly s  rang  thorow  Gody's  grace, 
Wythowten  helpe  of  hand." — Ritson. 

When  Hugh  of  Lincoln  was  buried,  it  is  said  that 

"  A'  the  bells  o'  merry  Lincoln 

Without  men's  hands  were  rung ; 
And  a'  the  books  of  merry  Lincoln 

Were  read  without  man's  tongue  ; 
And  ne'er  was  such  a  burial 

tSiu'  Adam's  days  begun." — Jamiesok. 
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Blind  Harry  tells  us  of  strange  bell  commotions  when  William 
"Wallace  died ;  and  in  Scotland  bells  are  still  supposed  to  ring 
"untouched  by  mortal  hand"  on  momentous  occasions. 

The  great  boll  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saragossa,  in  Arragon, 
used  to  toll  of  itself,  says  the  legend,  just  before  a  king  of  Spain 
died — 

"  The  bell  of  Arragon,  they  say, 
Spontaneous  speaks  the  iatal  day." 

In  the  little  bay  of  St.  Goven,  near  Tenby,  you  are  shown 
what  are  called  the  ruins  of  this  saint^s  hermitage,  near  which 
was  a  spring  of  water,  at  which  passing  vessels  took  in  a  supply. 
In  the  small  oratory  attached,  he  hung  a  sweet  silver  bell,  whose 
sound  was  audible  far  out  at  sea.  Some  godless  pirates  heard 
its  pleasant  tones,  and  resolved  to  make  it  their  booty.  So  they 
landed,  tore  the  little  bell  from  its  turret,  and  hurried  with  it  to 
the  beach ;  but,  as  they  bore  it  along,  it  grew  so  wondrously 
heavy,  that  they  were  obliged  to  rest  it  on  a  stone.  This  stone 
is  reported  to  have  retained  ever  since  a  ringing  sound  when 
struck ;  and  the  tourist  to  this  spot  finds  his  guide  place  a  ham- 
mer in  his  hand,  and  bid  him  strike  a  hollow  stone,  whilst  he 
reverently  tells  him  the  legend  of  St.  Goven.  Another  version 
of  the  story  is,  that  the  pirates  were  wrecked,  and  their  prize  was 
carried  off  and  henceforth  imprisoned  under  the  stone,  which  still 
rings  with  its  plaintive  note. 

At  Aberbrothok,  on  the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  was  an  abbey 
dedicated  to  Thomas  A^Becket.  One  of  the  abbots  placed  a  bell 
on  a  floating  frame  over  the  Inchcape  rock,  which  lies  a  little 
distance  out  at  sea,  and  which  was  a  frequent  cause  of  shipwreck 
to  passing  vessels. 

"  When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  tempest's  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock, 
And  blessed  the  priest  of  Aberbrothok." 

A  pirate  captain  resolved  to  destroy  this  protective  signal :  so 
one  day,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  floating  bell  frame  at 
rest,  he  lowered  his  boat,  and  cut  away  the  bell,  which  at  oncie 
sank  into  the  sea.  Exulting  in  the  mischief  he  had  accomplished, 
the  pirate  sailed  away;  but,  ere  many  years  had  passed,  his  vessel, 
laden  with  booty,  was  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  evil 
deed.  It  was  night,  and  a  terrific  tempest  was  raging.  He 
thought  he  was  near  the  old  spot,  but  was  not  certain,  and  spoke 
to  his  helmsman — 

"  *  Canst  hear,'  said  he,  '  the  breakers  roar? 
For  yonder  methinks  should  be  the  shore — 
Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  bell.'  " 

For  a  moment  the  black  heavens  were  gashed  over  with  light- 
ning, and  on  the  near  shore  the  Abbey  of  Aberbrothok  became 
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visible ;  whilst  below  and  around  the  breakers  were  white  with 
foam.  Too  late  to  alter  the  course  of  the  vessel^  she  struck  upon 
the  rock  and  foundered,  whilst  the  drowning  pirate  heard 

"  A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcfipe  bell 
The  devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell." 

Of  the  bells  in  Limerick  Cathedral,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has  pre- 
served a  very  touching  legend.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  an  Italian,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and 
devoted  himself  to  making  them  a  surpassingly  melodious  peal. 
They  were  finished  and  suspended  in  a  monastery,  near  which 
the  founder  took  up  his  residence,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  daily 
sound.  War  desolated  the  country;  the  monastery  was  razed  to 
the  ground ;  the  bells  sold,  and  the  population  scattered.  The 
enthusiastic  bell-founder  himself  became  an  exile.  Haunted, 
even  to  his  old  age,  by  the  memory  of  his  favourite  bells,  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  hear  them  once  again.  They  had 
found  their  way  to  Ireland — a  country  always  famous  for  its 
bells ;  and  the  ship  in  which  the  exile  sailed,  in  pursuit  of  them, 
dropped  its  anchor  in  Limerick  pool,  two  miles  below  the  city. 
He  took  boat  and  was  rowed  up  the  Shannon,  when  the  towers 
and  turrets  of  the  cathedral  rose  into  view.  The  rowers  paused 
to  give  their  passenger  a  view  of  the  noble  building.  As  he 
gazed,  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  clock  sounded — the  very  bells 
which  he  had  made,  and  loved,  and  longed  after.  The  old  man 
leaned  forward,  as  if  to  hear  them  more  distinctly ;  and  the  gar- 
rulous boatmen  were  silent  and  subdued  by  the  fixedness  of  his 
look.  Alarmed  by  his  continuing  motionless,  they  again  stretched 
to  their  oars,  and  soon  reached  the  landing-place;  but  when  they 
would  have  helped  him  ashore,  they  discovered  that  his  life  had 
already  passed  away  with  the  chimes. 

There  is  a  fine  bell  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  which  a  hand- 
some turret  has  recently  been  erected.  A  story  is  told  of  Dr. 
Barret,  with  regard  to  this  bell,  that  when  asked  by  a  company, 
who  had  been  drinking  various  toasts,  to  give  his  helle  as  a  toast, 
he  said,  "  1^11  give  you  the  college  bell,  for  I  believe  there  is  no 
bell  so  fine  as  that." 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  records  a  curious  instance  of  legendary 
value  attached  to  an  ancient  Irish  hand-bell,  of  the  sort  already 
described,  which  came  under  his  own  experience.  The  good 
bishop  was  at  one  time  much  troubled  by  petitions  and  earnest 
requests  to  get  a  bell  restored  to  a  family  who  were  its  heredi- 
tary custodians,  and  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentle- 
man during  the  previous  rebellion.  The  petitioners  besought  its 
restoration,  on  the  ground  of  their  belief  that  the  bell  had  come 
from  heaven,  and  had  always  been  used  as  a  means  of  ending 
quarrels,  as  no  one  dare  break  a  pledge  once  given  on  the  bell ; 
also  because  when  rung  before  the  corpse  at  a  funeral,  it  helped 
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the  deceased  out  of  purgatory;  and  finally,  because  this  family, 
when  they  formerly  possessed  the  bell,  used  to  let  it  out  to  the 
friends  of  any  one  who  died,  and  thereby  a  maintenance  was 
obtained  from  it. 

There  are  many  interesting  customs  and  charities  connected 
with  bells  at  the  present  day. 

At  Dewsbury,  a  bell  is  tolled  on  Christmas-eve  as  at  a  funeral, 
or  in  the  manner  of  a  passing-bell ;  and  any  one  asking  whose  bell 
it  was,  would  be  told  that  it  was  the  deviVs  hiell.  The  moral  of 
this  is,  that  the  devil  died  when  Christ  was  born.  The  custom 
was  discontinued  for  many  years,  but  was  revived  by  the  vicar  in 
1828.  Amongst  the  sweet  bells  of  Dewsbury  is  the  famous 
"  Black  Tom  of  Sothill,^^  which  is  said  to  have  been  an  expiatory 
gift  for  a  murder. 

At  Thruxton,  Herefordshire,  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  called 
the  Bell-acre,  which  from  ancient  times  has  been  let,  and  the  rent 
applied  in  the  purchase  of  bell  ropes. 

At  Harlington,  Middlesex,  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  called  the 
Pork-acre,  because  it  was  left,  about  the  year  1683,  to  provide  the 
bell-ringers  with  a  leg  of  pork  for  ringing  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember. The  ground  has  of  late  been  let  for  50<y.  a  year,  which 
the  ringers  receive. 

At  St.  Margaret^s,  near  Dover,  a  curfew  bell  is  rung  every 
night,  at  eight  o^ clock,  during  the  winter  half-year ;  the  payment 
of  which  is  taken  out  of  the  proceeds  of  fi.ve  roods  of  pasture  land, 
which  were  given  for  that  purpose  by  a  shepherd  who  fell  over  the 
cliff — circa  1696. 

At  Ringwould,  Kent,  half  an  acre  of  land,  called  Curfew  Land, 
has  been  held  from  time  immemorial  by  the  parish  clerk,  for 
ringing  the  curfew  every  evening  from  2nd  November  to  2nd 
February. 

At  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  ]  0<?.  a  year  is  paid,  under  an  ancient 
bequest,  for  ringing  a  bell  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  travellers. 

At  Barton,  Lincolnshire,  the  same  thing  is  done ;  and  the  tra- 
dition is,  that  a  worthy  old  dame  of  bygone  times,  being  acci- 
dentally benighted  on  the  wolds,  she  was  directed  in  her  course 
by  the  sound  of  the  evening  bell  (the  curfew,  we  presume)  of  St. 
Peter's  Church ;  and,  out  of  gratitude,  she  gave  a  piece  of  land  to 
the  parish  clerk,  on  "  condition  that  he  should  ring  one  of  the 
church  bells  from  seven  to  eight  every  evening,  except  Sundays, 
commencing  on  the  day  of  the  carrying  the  first  load  of  barley  iu 
every  year  till  Shrove  Tuesday  next  ensuing,  inclusive." 

At  Great  Catworth,  Huntingdonshire,  a  bell  is  rung  every 
Saturday  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  tradition  is,  that  a  farmer  once 
went  to  plough  on  Sunday ;  and,  when  reproved  for  doing  so,  he 
alleged,  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  Sunday.     To  prevent 
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the  recurrence  of  a  similar  act  of  desecration,  some  good  man  left 
a  piece  of  land  to  provide  for  and  maintain  the  ringing  of  a  noon 
bell  every  Saturday,  in  order  that  every  person  in  the  parish  might 
know  that  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  abstain  from  labour. 

At  Ecclesfield  Church,  a  bell  is  rung  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, again  at  twelve,  and  again  at  eight  in  the  evening — the 
curfew,  which  on  Saturday  is  always  rung  at  seven.  The  sexton 
receives  a  yearly  payment,  charged  in  the  churchwarden's  account; 
and  the  poor,  especially,  derive  accommodation  from  these  conve- 
nient notices.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  curfew  ought 
properly  to  be  rung,  not  tolled.  Hence  Gray  and  Moore  err  in 
their  poetical  descriptions  when  they  say — 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day," 

And — 

"  Faintly  as  tolh  the  evening  chime." 

Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  says  correctly — 

"  When  Hawack  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung.'''' 

A  peal  of  bells  is  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  now  in  Scotland.    John 
Knox  and  his  followers  seem  to  have  vehemently  denounced  them 
as  insignia  of  popery,  and  many  were  exported   to   the    Low 
Countries.     Yet  this  land  of  hill  and  dale  was  once  rich  in  bell 
metal.     During  the  time  of  Bishop  Elphinstone,  fourteen  bells 
were  hung  in  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally suspended  in  great  oak  trees  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
steeple.     Early  in  the  seventeenth   century,  however,  it  was  a 
mark  of  the  ''  reformed  churches"  to  have  no  hell.     The  Genevan 
spirit  is   very   hostile   to   the  ecclesiastical  bell.       Until    John 
Bunyan  adopted  the  severities  of  puritanism,  the  belfry  at  Elstow, 
which  is  separated  from  the  church,  had  been  his  favourite  resort. 
'^  But  now,''   says   Southey,   '^  that  his  conscience  '  began  to  be 
tender,'  he  thought  bell-ringing  '  a  vain  practice' — in  other  words, 
a  sm ;  yet  he  so  hankered  after  this,  his  old  exercise,  that  although 
he  durst  not  pull  a  rope  himself,  he  would  go  and  look  at  the 
ringers,  not  without  a  secret  feeling  that  to  do  so  was  unbecom- 
ing the  religious  character  which  he  now  professed.    A  fear  came 
upon   him  that  one  of  the  bells  might  fall;  to  secure  himself 
against  such  an  accident,  he  stood  under  a  beam  that  lay  athwart 
the  steeple  from  side  to  side ;  but  his  apprehensions  being  once 
awakened,   he  then  considered  that  the  bell  might  fall  with  a 
swing,  hit  the  wall  first,  rebound,  and  so  strike  him  in  its  descent. 
Upon  this  he  retired  to  the  steeple  door,  thinking  himself  safe 
enough   there;  for  if  the  bell   should   fall,  he  could  slip  out. 
Farther  than  the  door  he  did  not  venture,  nor  did  he  long  continue 
to  think  himself  secure  there ;  for  the  next  fancy  that  possessed 
him  was  that  the  steeple  itself  might  fall ;  and  this  so  possessed 
him,  and  so  shook  his  mind,  that  he  dared  not  stand  at  the  door 
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longer,  but  fled  for  fear  the  tower  should  come  down  on  him, — 
to  such  a  state  of  nervous  weakness  had  a  diseased  feeling  brought 
his  strong  body  and  strong  mind." 

There  is  a  disorder  well  known  to  the  medical  profession  under 
the  name  of  tinnitus  aurium,  "  a  ringing  in  the  ears,"  arising  from 
a  distm-bance  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  and  which  all 
persons,  in  some  degree,  have  experienced.  It  often  precedes 
fever,  and  in  the  desert,  or  under  a  vertical  sun  at  sea,  is  apt  to  be 
felt.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  takes  the  distinct  form  of  a  peal  of 
bells,  under  the  influence,  probably,  of  the  imagination^  Mr. 
Kinglake,  in  his  "  Eothen,"  describes  hearing  the  village  bells  of 
Marlen,  his  native  place,  as  he  sat  with  closed  eyes  on  his  camel, 
A  man  who  was  drowned  in  one  of  the  Danish  lakes,  described, 
on  being  resuscitated,  that  the  last  sound  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious, under  water,  was  the  ringing  of  the  Copenhagen  bells. 

And  not  only  do  bells  ring  fairy  music  in  a  disordered  brain — 
their  real  melody  sometimes  travels  an  inconceivable  distance.  It 
is  said  that  a  ship^s  company  heard  the  church  bells  ringing  at 
St.  Salvador,  in  the  West  Indies,  when  they  were  200  miles  from 
the  shore.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  less  wonder  to  recal  how 
far  the  bells  themselves  will  sometimes  travel.  Gordon  Gumming, 
the  lion  hunter,  heard  in  the  depths  of  South  Africa,  at  New 
Latakoo,  a  peal  of  church  bells  which  had  been  carried  thither  by 
the  missionary  Moffat.  Their  solemn  sound,  too,  will  touch  the 
most  callous  heart ;  so  that  when  a  bell  called  "  oracion,"  which 
sounds  at  sunset  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  is  heard,  every  one  seems 
fixed  to  his  place  as  if  by  magic,  and  uncovers  his  head,  and  ap- 
pears to  repeat  a  mental  prayer.  This  takes  place  at  theatres,  and 
all  places  of  amusement,  where  the  festivities  are  suspended  until 
the  devotions  have  been  performed ;  and  it  is  said  that  even, 
assassins  have  suspended  their  diabolical  purpose  until  after  the 
bell  had  ceased. 

One  great  merit  which  the  bell  has  is  its  durability.  There  are 
many  existing  bells  which  have  survived  the  buildings  in  which 
they  were  originally  suspended.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
read,  in  times  of  war,  that  the  bells  were  all  which  had  escaped  in 
the  destruction  of  a  church  in  a  bombarded  town ;  and  even  when 
they  share  in  the  general  demolition,  there  are  sometimes  circum- 
stances accompanying  their  fall  which  cast  an  interest  over  their 
fate.  Thus,  when  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  was  burnt,  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  January,  1838,  the  clock  struck,  and  the 
chimes  began  to  play,  as  usual,  just  as  the  flames  rose  to  their 
fiercest  height.  "  There^s  nae  luck  about  the  house"  was  the  well- 
known  air  which  they  slowly  and  deliberately  performed;  but 
before  they  had  completed  their  full  measure  of  the  tune,  the 
tower  where  they  hung  gave  way,  and  buried  them  in  its  dust 
and  ruins. 
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On  Croyland  Ahhey ,  A  Paper  read  at  Croyland  on  May  24,  1855, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Visit  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Moore,  Vicar  of  Weston  St.  Mary,  Spalding. 

Croyland's  Chronicle  is  introduced  to  us  with  this  quaint,  how- 
ever uncomplimentary,  preface  : 

'*  In  Hollandia,  sit  notanda, 
Stat  Croylandia,  memoranda. 
Ibi  vinum  tale  quale  ; 
Ibi  foenum  gladiale ; 
Ibi  lectum  lapidale ; 
Ibi  vade,  sine  vale." 

which  in  modern  language  may  mean — 

In  Holland  fen,  now  mark  the  name, 
Old  Croyland  stands,  of  mickle  fame. 
There  is  wine  of  a  certain  class  ; 
There  is  fodder  like  sword  grass  ; 
There's  a  bed,  as  hard  as  stone ; 
Thence  depart,  with  '  get  ye  gone.' 

We  may  imagine  some  choleric  parliamentarian  thus  recording 
his  painful  recollections  of  the  rations,  quarters,  and  ejectment 
which  he  and  his  troopers  endured  on  visiting  loyal  and 
"  courteous"  Croyland,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  this  abbey,  which  it  is  my  intention  briefly  to 
notice. 

We  have  heard  all  about  St.  Guthlac,  and  here  we  find  in  the 
quatrefoil,  introduced  within  the  arch  of  the  principal  western 
doorway,  his  life,  illustrated  in  five  medallions  of  stone,  in  alto- 
relievo.  In  the  lowest  leaf,  his  arrival  in  a  boat  at  the  island,  then 
(not  thence)  called  Croyland  (I  am  informed  the  Saxon  derivation 
is  Crow-land),  not  Croix  nor  Crow,  but  ^^  crucian  terram,''  Crude 
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or  Muddy  Land,  as  recorded  by  the  Norman  historian  lugulph  ; 
its  occupants  are  depicted  by  a  wild  sow  and  her  litter,  sheltered 
under  a  tree ;  his  companions,  Tatwin  the  steersman,  and  Bettelin, 
his  clerk  or  servitor.  Here  he  built  a  cell,  and  lived  as  an 
anchorite,  on  a  mound  still  visible,  and  preserving  the  name  to 
this  day  of  Anchor-Church-Field  :  this  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  eastward  of  the  abbey.  This  field  has  been  lately  sold,  and 
I  understand  the  present  proprietor  contemplates  lowering  this 
mound.  While  in  retirement,  demons  in  human  deformity  tor- 
mented Guthlac  and  tempted  Bettelin  :  this  is  represented  in  the 
centre  compartment.  On  the  dexter  leaf  of  the  quatrefoil, 
Guthlac  is  supposed  to  be  represented  as  receiving  a  visit  from 
Ethelbald,  afterwards  King  of  Mercia,  and  first  patron  of  this 
abbey;  but  it  is  more  probably  a  representation  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  Guthlac  by  Hedda,  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  On  the  sinister 
leaf,  Guthlac  is  represented  on  his  bed,  attended,  as  history  tells 
us,  by  his  sister  Pega  and  his  faithful  clerk.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  Croyland,  but  his  spirit  was  borne  away  upward  by 
angels,  and  he  has  since  been  spoken  of  as  a  saint :  this  event  is 
represented  in  the  upper  compartment. 

The  delicately  undercut  leaf-work  flowing  around  this  quatre- 
foil,  and  filling  the  spandrel,  may  be  ranked  among  the  first  class 
work  of  Early  English  date. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  granted  a  charter,  a.d.  716,  for  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  a  monastery,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  firmly  built  of  stone,  on  piles  of  oak.  The  necessity  for  the 
piles  is  not  apparent,  for  there  must  have  been  then,  as  now,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  muddy  surface,  a  good  bed  of  gravel.  No 
doubt  the  abbey  and  all  the  monastic  buildings  were  soon  after 
this  time  gorgeous,  extensive,  and  substantial,  for  the  wealth  of 
the  abbey  was  great,  its  patrons  influential,  and,  if  history  be  true, 
rather  unscrupulous.  From  this  time,  Croyland's  chronicles 
contain  a  sad  mixture  of  weal  and  woe.  The  boundary  question 
was  a  constant  source  of  litigation.  We  will  not  enter  upon  it 
now,  or  we  shall  find  ourselves  mixed  up  with  the  disputes  of  the 
men  of  Weston  and  Moulton,  or  the  jealousies  and  fights  with  the 
Lords  of  Spalding  and  Deeping,  as  well  as  with  the  Abbots  of 
Burgh. 

To  return,  then,  to  our  buildings  : — and  now  I  must  ask  yon  to 
take  one  vast  leap  over  years  of  increasing  splendour,  and  many 
scenes  of  fearful  distress,  which  Croyland,  its  abbey  and  establish- 
ment, had  to  pass  through.  Plundered  by  Danes,  robbed  by 
royalty,  slaughtered  by  enemies,  burnt  by  foes,  trespassed  on  by 
neighbours,  harassed  by  law-suits,  drowned  by  floods,  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  impoverished  by  extortion,  depopulated  by  disease 
and  famine;  endowed,  rebuilt,  enlarged,  adorned,  flattered, 
courted  : — well,  all  these  events  and  a  great  space  of  time — more 
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than  a  dozen  abbots  and  as  many  kings — we  will  clear  at  a  bound_, 
and  light  upon  the  times  of  William  I.^  King  and  Conqueror  of 
England. 

About  this  time,  a.d.  1061,  the  abbey  was  rebuilt  by  Walketul ; 
and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  establishment  from  the  fact, 
that  when  his  successor,  Ingulphus,  was  installed  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land  in  1076,  under  the  patronage  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
there  were  sixty-two  resident  monks,  besides  more  than  one 
hundred  others  who,  from  other  monasteries,  had  taken  shelter 
here,  and  were  provided  with  a  stall  in  the  choir,  a  seat  in  the 
refectory,  and  a  bed  in  the  dormitory.  At  this  period  two  abbej^s 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  third  was  standing  in  all  its  glory. 
We  cannot  trace  the  position  and  character  of  these  extensive 
buildings  better  than  by  following  the  historian^s  account  of  the 
rotation  in  which  they  were  almost  all  swept  away  in  one  night 
by  fire.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  left  of  these  or  subsequent 
monastic  erections,  which  may  at  first  seem  strange  ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  not  only  have  the  stones  of  the  buildings  been  carried  away 
chiefly  for  the  repairs  of  the  roads  of  the  parish;  but  the  founda- 
tions, which  had  to  be  broken  up  with  chisels,  have  also  been 
removed  to  get  at  the  gravel-bed  beneath ;  and  this,  too,  has  been 
removed,  and  the  substratum  of  sand  has  been  also  carried  away 
for  building  purposes.  Some  evidences  of  excavation  still  remain 
on  the  site  of  the  monastic  buildings,  but  they  have  been  gravel 
pits  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  who  have  told  me 
that  they  have  seen  as  many  as  sixteen  stone  coffins  visible  at 
once,  and  as  many  as  thirty  exhumed  in  a  winter.  All  above 
ground,  and  even  all  below,  having  been  swept  away  by  this 
sacrilegious  process,  we  can  only  ascertain  from  historical  records 
and  comparative  evidence  the  nature,  extent,  and  position  of  the 
buildings,  a  portion  only  of  one  of  which  remains  in  the  huge  pile 

before  us,  and  that  subsequently  erected  on  the  old  foundations. 
•X-  ^  -x-  ^ 

(1091)  The  plumber  being  at  work  on  the  roof  of  the  abbey, 
had  made  his  fire  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  then  central  tower  :  he 
left  his  fire  covered  over  with  ashes,  in  order  to  get  to  work  very 
early  the  next  morning,  and  came  down  to  supper.  After  all  liad 
retired  to  rest  a  violent  north  wind  sprung  up,  and  penetrating 
the  tower  through  the  open  grating,  fanned  up  the  embers  and 
communicated  the  fire  to  the  dry  materials  and  timbers.  The 
fire  was  observed  first  by  the  townspeople,  who  aroused  the  abbot, 
Ingulphus ;  he  immediately  looked  out  from  his  chamber  and  saw 
the  flames  issuing  from  the  belfry  and  the  servants  running  across 
the  cloister-court.  This  gives  us  the  position  of  the  tower 
(central) ;  the  abbot^s  chamber  and  hall,  accessible  on  the  western 
front  to  the  townspeople,  and  commanding  from  its  eastern 
windows,  a  view  of  the  abbey  tower  and  the  cloister-court ;  and  the 
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position  of  the  servants'  cliambers^  over  the  stables  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  courtyard  of  the  monastery.  The  abbot 
hastens  to  the  church  and  appears  to  have  tried  to  enter  by  the 
monks'  entrance^,  for  we  find  he  is  severely  burnt  in  the  attempt 
by  the  molten  lead  and  bell-metal  falling  upon  him.  In  the 
oldest  engraving  a  door  is  shown  in  this  position  :  that  is,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  south  aisle,  towards  the  eastern  end.  He  then 
turns  towards  the  dormitory,  the  lead  falling  through  the  cloisters. 
He  leaps  over  into  the  enclosure  of  the  cloisters,  and  then  observes 
the  nave  and  tower  in  flames,  flakes  of  fire  shooting  towards  the 
dormitory.  He  rushes  round  the  west  front  of  the  abbey  and 
through  the  cemetery  on  the  north  side,  taking  a  circuitous  path 
round  the  abbey  to  the  east  end,  and  there  observes  the  infirmary 
(the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity),  the  bath  and  t>ther  offices,  as  well 
as  the  green  oaks,  ash  and  willows,  all  burning,  the  ambulatory  too 
in  flames.  He  returns  to  his  own  chamber,  and  finds  it  now  like 
a  furnace ;  and  all  the  other  buildings  adjoining  towards  the  south, 
the  hall  and  chamber  of  the  lay  brethren,  and  the  hospitium  or 
guest-hall,  and  all  the  other  buildings,  falling  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  flames  from  the  church  all  this  time  spreading  towards  the 
south  destroj^ed  the  chapter-house,  making  an  oven  of  the  muni- 
ment room,  then  the  dormitory  of  the  monks  and  the  grand 
refectory,  the  kitchens  too  adjoining:  the  very  cellars  also  were 
destroyed.  A  few  corodiers'  cottages  and  cattle-sheds,  standing 
at  a  distance,  were  alone  saved. 

J^ffrid,  the  next  abbot,  in  1109,  resolved  to  rebuild  the  abbey 
and  the  monastery ;  and  collected  stone  and  marble  from  various 
quarries  for  this  purpose.  Finding  the  church  had  been  repaired 
in  a  hasty  and  unbecoming  manner  with  clay  (or  brick),  he 
levelled  it  with  the  ground.  This  was  done  effectually,  for  not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains. 

With  great  ceremony  and  rejoicing,  in  1113,  two  abbots,  two 
earls,  two  barons  and  their  wives,  100  knights,  400  monks, 
together  with  an  assemblage  of  more  than  5000  people,  met 
together  to  lay  the  first  stones  of  the  present  building. 

And  to  begin  with  the  foundations,  such  as  still  remain, — first 
a  broad  layer  of  rough  Stamford  and  Helpstone  stone  is  laid 
edgeways,  or  rather  herring-bone,  on  the  uneven  bed  of  gravel,  to 
bring  it  to  a  level  course;  then  squared  stone,  making  a  con- 
tinuous wall  the  whole  length  of  each  arcade.  Our  historian  tells 
us  stone  was  collected  from  various  quarries,  and  here  we  find 
Stamford,  Helpstone,  and  Barnack.  The  building  progressed 
rapidly,  but  before  the  roof  was  raised  the  south  side  was  injured 
by  an  earthquake  in  1117.  This  may  account  for  the  earliest 
indication  of  an  alteration,  which  must  have  been  almost  cotem- 
poraneous  with  this  rebuilding.  It  is  observable  in  the  alteration 
of  the  respond  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern  arcade  of  the 
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nave.  The  capital  is  raised  and  moulded^  the  shaft  altered  and 
elongated,  and  the  triforium  consequently  destroyed. 

The  rest  of  JofFrid^s  work  which  still  remains  shows  the  ex- 
quisite masonry  of  that  day,  and  though  there  is  very  little  of  it^ 
we  have  just  sufficient  to  show  the  whole  design  of  his  magni- 
ficent church.  The  two  western  piers  and  arch  of  the  great 
central  tower  remain,  forming  the  east  end  of  the  present  nave, 
and  displaying  the  best  specimens  of  masonry  in  the  whole 
building.  The  southern  triforium  range  is  shown,  as  we  shall  see, 
towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave ;  and  the  external  clerestory 
range,  both  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  accurately  defined  by  a 
single  jamb  in  each,  as  if  left  on  purpose  ;  the  pitch  of  the  nave- 
roof  is  shown  by  one  or  two  stones  of  the  weather-mould  on  the 
tower;  and  the  pitch  of  the  transept-roof  by  an  indent  on  the 
south  side ;  and  the  angle  turret  of  the  tower  itself  is  shown  by 
the  splayed  stones  at  the  very  top  of  the  ruin  in  the  same  angle. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  nave  also,  the  two  Norman  but- 
tresses may  be  traced,  over-built  by  the  present  Perpendicular 
buttresses.  The  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  too  is  still  pre- 
served belonging  to  this  date,  entirely  covered  with  arcades  of 
difierent  stages.  The  whole  front  was  no  doubt  arcaded  in  a 
similar  way — we  may  trace  it  on  the  walling  wherever  any  is 
visible.  The  windows  of  this  date  would  be  very  small ;  we  have 
only  one — the  west  window  of  the  south  aisle — perfectly  plain 
outside,  the  inside  deeply  splayed,  and  jamb-shafts  worked  at  the 
angles.  Many  persons  have  been  unwilling  to  believe  this  to  be 
a  window,  therefore  some  other  use  for  the  aperture  had  to  be 
invented.  The  uncomfortable  idea  of  its  being  a  place  of  torture, 
where  a  person  could  neither  stand,  lie,  nor  sit,  was  got  up,  and  it 
has  been  commonly  known  as  "  little  ease,"  and  accepted  as  an 
evidence  of  the  horrors  of  Popery,  to  the  satisfaction  of  enlight- 
ened-Protestants. One  author,  who  has  presumed  to  publish  a 
history  of  this  abbey,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  '^  hole"  as 
he  calls  it,  was  the  small  parcels  delivery  office.  This  is  all  we 
have  left  of  Jofii'id^s  church, — the  rest  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1170. 

The  western  face  of  the  north  aisle  varies  considerably  from 
the  western  face  of  the  south  aisle.  The  walling  is  perfectly 
plain,  so  much  of  it  as  is  left,  which  is  just  enough  to  declare  the 
whole,  and  a  door  is  crowded  in.  This  is  now  concealed  by  the 
walling-up  of  the  space  between  the  south  wall  of  the  porch  and 
the  buttress  near  to  it.  This  Norman  transition  door  tends  to 
show  that  the  north  aisle  or  "lower  church"  was  used  as  the 
parochial  church  long  before  the  aisle  was  enlarged  to  its  present 
size.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  speak  of  any  other  church 
for  the  townspeople,  and  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  use  the 
conventual  church.     By  the  way,  I  must  here  observe,  that  the 
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tremendous  cnick  here  visible_,  and  the  capital  broken  throug-h, 
plainly  show  the  tower  has  settled  towards  the  north,  from  the 
foundations  resting  partly  on  old  and  partly  on  new  work,  and 
that  it  is  not  falling  towards  the  north  from  the  lateral  thrust  of 
the  great  west  arch. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  in  1171,  Abbot  Edward  began  to 
restore  the  abbey ;  and  these  restorations  were  carried  on  by  his 
immediate  successors,  Robert  de  Redinges,  and  Henry  Long- 
champ.  Their  work  may  be  distinguished  by  the  alteration  in 
the  style,  which  took  place  at  that  time,  1190.  Instead  of  the 
engaged  shaft,  we  may  see  the  detached  and  banded  shaft  in  the 
upper  stage  of  these  originally  Norman,  but  now  Early  English 
west  buttresses.  The  whole  of  the  west  front  between  these 
buttresses  was  taken  out  a  little  after  this  time,  and  the  most 
elegant  and  delicate  work,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
age,  was  inserted  about  1230  ;  and  as  the  work  progressed  under 
Abbot  Ralph  Maske,  the  style  gradually  advanced  into  the  next, 
or  Geometrical  fashion,  in  1270.  You  may  observe  a  marked 
difference  between  the  stiff,  stalky  foliage  of  the  capitals  of  the 
west  door,  and  the  full,  bushy  foliage  of  the  capitals  of  the  great 
west  window ;  the  leafy  fulness  of  these  capitals  assumes  the 
form  peculiar  to  the  Decorated  period,  and  this  is  the  only 
instance  of  any  work  approaching  that  character  in  the  abbey. 

We  are  indebted  to  Robert  de  Redinges,  or  Robert  of  Reading, 
and  to  his  successor,  Henry  Longchamp,  for  the  idea  of  the 
grand  and  artistic  decorations  of  this  west  front  of  the  nave. 
Abbot  Robert  came  from  the  south  of  England,  when  the  fame 
of  the  gorgeous  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  just  then  exe- 
cuted, would  of  course  be  one  of  the  leading  articles  in  the 
"  Builder^^  of  that  day.  "  West  fronts^^  were  the  study  in  conse- 
quence of  that  article,  or  a  "  paper,^^  or  something  else,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  results — one  of  the  most  interesting  elevations  in 
England.  The  only  part  left  of  the  original  west  front  of  Abbots 
Robert,  Henry,  and  Ralph,  is  from  the  ground  to  the  level  of 
the  spring  of  the  arch  of  the  great  west  window.  The  upper 
part  having  been  blown  down,  was  rebuilt,  but  not  till  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  circa  1380,  when  the  first  Perpendicular  alterations 
were  commenced  in  this  abbey  by  enlarging  the  west  window  and 
rebuilding  all  above  the  string-course  at  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

We  have  now  introduced  the  latest  name  which  figures  in  this 
fa9ade.  I  will  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the 
composition  of  the  whole,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  It  consisted,  no 
doubt,  originally  of  seven  tiers  of  sacred  characters,  patrons,  and 
benefactors.  The  upper  tier  forming  the  pediment,  now  wholly 
fallen,  contained,  we  may  suppose,  the  representation  of  our  (1) 
Blessed  Lord — the  statue  now  on  the  bridge — as  the  principal 
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figure,  and  on  either  side,  as  Cockerell  suggests  at  Wells,  (2)  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  (3)  Virgin  Mary.  The  next  tier,  being 
the  present  top  row  of  statues,  consists  of  ten  sacred  characters. 
Of  course  we  expect  to  find  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  St.  Paul, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  must  have  a  high  position  in 
this  representation  of  "  the  house  of  God^^  and  the  "  gate  of 
heaven ;''  we  shall  therefore  find  only  nine  of  the  apostles  in  this 
tier.  (4)  St.  Philip,  with  three  loaves.  (He  occupies  a  similar 
position  on  the  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral.)  (5)  St.  James  the 
Greater,  with  staff"  and  wallet.  (6)  St.  Thomas,  with  a  spear  and 
"  reaching^^  out  his  hand.  (7)  St.  Andrew,  with  a  saltire,  his 
peculiar  emblem.  (8)  St.  Peter,  with  the  key  and  book.  (9) 
St.  Paul  (now  in  the  tower),  with  a  sword  and  books.  (10  and 
11  both  vacant.)      (12)  St.  James  the  Less,  with  a  fuller's  baton. 

(13)  St.  Jude,  with  his  halbert  and  book.  Were  it  not  for  the 
book,  this  might  have  represented  St.  Matthias.  In  the  next  or 
third  tier — i.e.,  the  tier  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of  the  arch, 

(14)  King  Ethelbald,  the  founder  and  first  royal  patron.  (15) 
St.  Bartholomew,  a  patron  saint  of  the  abbey,  with  his  knife, 
the  symbol  of  his  martyrdom.  (This  accounts  for  eight  apostles.) 
On  the  other  side  of  the  window,  (16)  St.  Guthlac,  the  other 
patron  saint,  with  the  whip  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  at  his  feet 
a  prostrate  fiend.  (17)  King  Kichard  II.,  called  "the  Re- 
fomider"  of  the  abbey  and  royal  patron,  with  charter.  In  the 
fourth  tier,  (18)  Kenulph,  the  first  abbot.  (19)  King  William 
the  Conqueror;  on  the  opposite  side,  (20)  his  queen,  Matilda,  and 
(21)  Ingulphus,  abbot,  as  indicated  by  his  crozier  in  the  right 
hand ;  and  historian,  as  indicated  by  the  open  book.  In  the  fifth 
tier,  (22)  a  bishop,  the  crozier  being  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
right  hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of  blessing.  (23)  King  Edred, 
called  "  the  Restorer."  (24)  Siward,  a  knight  and  benefactor, 
with  the  monster  between  his  feet  which  he  is  said  to  have  slain. 
(25)  a  bishop.  (This  and  the  corresponding  figure  on  the  oppo- 
site side  may  represent  the  Church.)  The  sixth  tier,  (26)  St. 
John.  This  statue,  with  its  elegantly -worked  pedestal,  has 
recently  fallen.  It  is  now  in  the  tower.  It  deserves  particular 
attention.  This  figure  alone,  with  its  celebrated  knot  and  drapery, 
reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  same  saint  on  the  south 
door  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  being  in  a  more  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  has  afl^orded  the  key  to  the  composition  of  this 
front.  (27)  St.  Matthew.  We  have  now  accounted  for  ten  of 
the  apostles,  leaving  St.  Matthias  and  St.  Simon  for  the  two 
vacant  niches  over  the  window.  The  seventh  tier,  (28)  St.  Mark, 
(29)  St.  Luke.  Thus  the  four  Evangelists  form  the  foundation  ; 
the  upper  part  is  occupied  by  our  Blessed  Lord  in  glory.  On 
either  side  of  the  window  arch  are  the  two  patron  saints,  and 
two  royal  patrons,  the  founder  and  re-founder.     The  other  parts 
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are  filled  in  with  benefactors,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  sacred  and 
secular. 

The  only  important  addition  to  the  church  .made  between  12G0 
and  1390  was  a  campanile,  built  by  Ralph  Mershe,  beyond  the 
east  end  of  the  choir,  in  1260,  and  the  choir  rebuilt  by  Richard 
of  Croyland  I.,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
[circa  12S0).  From  1392  to  1430,  additions  and  alterations  were 
made  throughout  the  abbey  in  the  following  order : — North  and 
south  transepts  rebuilt  and  vaulted ;  I  think  with  east  and  west 
aisles,  and  St.  Mary's  Chapel  towards  the  north.  Also  the  nave 
rebuilt,  from  the  foundations  to  the  roof,  with  both  aisles.  The 
nave  was  not  vaulted  with  stone ;  the  aisles  were.  All  this  was 
done  by  Abbot  Thomas  Overton  about  1405.  In  the  abbacy  of 
Richard  Upton,  his  successor,  the  present  tower,  with  certain 
other  minor  alterations  towards  the  west  end  of  the  parochial 
church,  were  built,  but  not  quite  finished  before  he  died  in  1427 ; 
and  Abbot  John  Litlyngton  had  the  honour  of  completing  these 
works  in  1464.  He  artistically  built  and  gilded  the  nave  roof, 
brilliantly  glazed  the  windows,  and  vaulted  the  aisles  with  stone. 
He  erected  the  grand  organ  in  that  very  appropriate  place  for 
GRAND  organs,  over  the  porch  in  the  tower.  This  organ  was  made 
in  the  monastery.  He  also  most  appropriately  introduced  a  small 
organ  into  the  choir,  to  assist  in  the  services.  This  organ  was 
carried  from  London  to  Croyland  on  the  shoulders  of  two  porters. 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  this  existing  organ-gallery 
built  of  stone.  There  are  no  less  than  five  galleries  in  the  tower, 
all  of  different  heights.  Their  use  is  not  very  evident ;  perhaps 
they  were  made  in  part  to  lighten  the  walls ;  in  part  for  musi- 
cians; in  part  for  ringers.  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  the 
great  organ  occupying  one  of  these  galleries ;  and  if  some  of  the 
singers  were  put  up  in  another,  their  voices  and  demeanour  would 
detract  less  than  now  from  the  devotional  character  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church.  This  abbot  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
King  Henry  VI.  three  days  in  1460.  He  also  had  the  honour 
of  entertaining  King  Edward  IV.,  who  passed  through  Crojdand 
in  1469,  coming  by  Dowsdale  from  Wisbech,  on  his  road  to 
Fotheringhay  Castle. 

We  cannot  leave  off"  at  a  more  glorious  period  than  this,  before 
the  present  porch  and  stone  roof  of  the  tower  were  added.  The 
abbey  and  the  monastery  were  at  this  time  in  the  most  glorious 
state  of  perfection  and  splendour,  but  like  all  other  earthly  fabrics 
they  were  subject  to  change  and  decay.  Without  entering  upon 
the  causes  or  stages  of  Croyland's  dilapidations  and  degradation, 
we  will  now  take  a  survey  of  the  building ;  and  I  trust  we  may 
come  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of  presenting  an  earnest  and 
respectful  address  to  the  patrons  of  this  rectory  to  take  some 
high  professional  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  this 
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valuable  relic  of  Christian  art.  We  have  seen  clergy  and  laity, 
nobles  and  commoners,  combining  together  on  a  former  occasion 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  this  sacred  building ;  and  I  trust  we 
may  have  the  privilege  of  witnessing  some  such  scene  as  we  have 
to-day  quoted.  In  fact,  if  something  be  not  done,  we  may  soon 
expect  to  be  summoned  to  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
abbey.  I  believe  the  whole  of  the  west  front  may  be  sustained  ;* 
and  I  believe,  too,  that  the  whole  of  the  present  church  is  con- 
structionally  unsafe.  This  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  cursory  observers,  but  I  believe  the  whole  aisle  in  its  pre- 
sent state  mechanically  bad  and  liable  to  fall  ;t  this  defect  may 
be  rem-cdied,  and  a  general  improvement  in  accommodation, 
church  arrangement,  and  economy  effected,  without  any  parti- 
cular desight  being  perpetrated.  I  would  sweep  away  the  whole 
of  the  modern  galleries,  open  the  arches,  and  throw  out  chapels 
on  the  south  side ;  and  unless  these  or  flying  buttresses  be  erected, 
the  vaulted  roof  must  thrust  over  the  comparatively  slender  piers 
upon  which  it  abuts,  and  which  w^ere  not  originally  intended  to 
resist,  unaided,  such  pressure.  The  roof  of  the  tower,  too  (the 
steeple),  is  in  an  unsafe  condition;  it  was  erected  on  stilts,  and 
it  now  stands  on  crutches.  The  bell  frame  is  acting  upon  this 
part  of  the  fabric  most  injuriously.  If  the  west  front  be  per- 
mitted to  fall,  the  enormous  mass  falling  to  the  ground  will  cause 
such  a  vibration  that  I  believe  any  architect  will  tell  you,  that  it 
may  start  the  fabric  of  the  present  church  in  some  of  its  weak 
points,  and  bring  the  whole  to  the  ground. 

FIVE    MINUTES    ON    CROYLAND    BRIDGE. 

The  present  bridge,  consisting  of  three  Pointed  arches  concen- 
trated in  one  apex,  is  very  Late  Decorated  or  Transition  in  style 
of  architecture.  The  hollow  chamfer  on  the  groining  ribs ;  the 
two  wave  moulds  on  the  face  of  the  arches ;  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  two  members  of  the  arches ;  the  three-quarters  hollow 
in  the  re-entering  angle  between  the  two  members ;  and  the  shape 
of  the  arches  are,  when  taken  together,  conclusive  indications  of 
the  date  of  its  erection — not  later  than  1390  nor  earlier  than  1  360. 

From  the  many  fruitless  attempts  at  solving  the  problem  of 

*  The  grand  west  arch  might  be  underpinned,  by  a  temporary  pier  built  on  the  sill 
of  the  window,  which  is  more  than  five  feet  thick,  and  thus  sustain  the  present 
sculpture  while  the  requisite  repairs  were  effected.  The  present  south  side  of  the 
great  west  window  is  quite  equal  to  carry  the  arch  of  the  window  when  reset.  The 
filling  in  of  the  wall  over  the  arch  might  be  advantageously  omitted.  I  believe 
many  an  architect  would  be  thankful  to  undertake  this  work  at  a  very  small  cost, 
and  "that  it  might  be  successfully  completed  I  do  not  doubt. 

■j-  This  was  disputed  by  an  intelligent  architect  on  the  spot,  but  my  fears  were 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  churchwarden,  and  admitted  to  be  too  well  founded 
by  the  architect. 
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tills  tnangular  bridge,  we  might  almost  suppose  it  to   be  the 
veritable /(t*;^.?  asinontiih  met  with  by  some  students  in  Euclid. 

Many  of  the  charters  and  documents  relating  to  the  bounds  of 
Croyland  mention  the  bridge — some  the  triangular  bridge. 
Charter  of  Edred,  a.d.  943,  "  Triangular  bridge." 

In  1281  all  the  boundary  stones  and  crosses  are  reported  as 
broken  down,  buried  in  mud,  and  obliterated;  constant  disputes 
arose  in  consequence.  In  1389,  John  o' Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, visited  Croyland,  and  ever  after  interested  himself  in  the 
boundary  question.  Through  his  interest  the  boundary  stones 
of  Kesteven  and  Holland,  starting  from  Kenulph^s  stone,  two 
leagues  westward  of  Croyland,  were  re-erected.  As  this  bridge 
then  was  the  starting  point  by  which  the  position  of  the  other 
crosses  was  defined,  we  may  fairly  suppose  no  little  care  would 
be  taken  to  set  up  here  a  cross  on  a  good  foundation.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  this  line  of  boundary  stones  we  find  a  stone 
cross  on  the  Brigge-dyke  between  the  Witham  and  the  Welland. 
This  bridge  could  not  have  been  erected  much  prior  to  this  date. 
At  or  about  this  date  the  mouldings  plainly  declare  it  to  have 
been  erected;  and  subsequently  we  may  find  reference  to  its 
existence  as  an  object  worthy  a  special  visit  of  royalty  to  inspect. 
I  think  we  may  call  it  John  o^  Gaunt^s  bridge.  Let  us  further 
see  the  use  of  this  curious  bridge.  At  present  it  stands  on  dry 
land  in  Croyland  market-place ;  let  us  hope  it  may  not  be  con- 
verted, as  the  Cross  at  Deeping  is,  into  a  watch-house.  Formerly 
two  streams,  one  from  the  Welland  the  other  from  the  Nene, 
united  at  this  point  and  flowed  past  the  abbey  precincts,  navi- 
gable past  the  abbey  as  far  as  Thorney.  At  the  water-gate  of 
the  abbey  a  stream  was  diverted  through  the  abbey  grounds  past 
the  slaughter-houses  and  offices  for  sewerage  purposes.  Culverts 
still  follow  the  main  direction  of  these  courses. 

The  bridge,  though  so  substantially  constructed,  was  not  erected 
for  heavy  traffic  or  animals  to  pass  over ;  it  is  too  narrow  for 
vehicles,  being  only  eight  feet  wide,  as  see  the  plan  opposite  ; 
it  was  available  for  foot  passengers  only.  The  height  of  the  arch 
was  rendered  necessary,  in  some  measure,  for  navigation  purposes, 
though  the  main  wharf  was  above  the  bridge,  as  we  find  King 
Edward  IV.,  when  visiting  the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  walked  from 
the  abbey  to  the  bridge,  when  he  embarked  for  Fotherino*ay 
(a.b.  1469). 

The  triune  form  of  the  bridge,  though  an  adaptation  almost 
necessary  from  its  position  between  three  islands,  was  intended 
probably  to  be  emblematic  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  formed  no 
doubt  a  noble  base,  with  three  flights  of  stone  steps,  for  a  cross 
worthy  of  such  a  base.  This  elevation  then,  partly  necessary, 
and  partly  optional,  was  embraced  as  a  desirable  spot  on  which 
to  erect  the  grand  cross,  affording  a  chapel  or  station  for  the 
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pilgrims  approaching  the  ahbey,  where  tliey  might  offer  their 
prayers,  and  perform  such  acts  of  penance  and  devotion  as  were 
usual  before  entering  the  monastery.  It  would  moreover  furnish 
the  monks  with,  a  convenient  rostrum  for  their  customary  mode 
of  open  air  preaching.  I  should  be  neither  surprised  nor  sorry 
to  hear  of  its  being  thus  made  use  of  again  by  the  priest  of 
Croyland  or  his  locum  tenens. 

The  massive  cross  with  its  surrounding  canopy,  acting  as  but- 
tresses on  all  sides,  has  been  thrown  down,  and  some  of  those 
huge  bevelled  stones,  now  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  most 
probably  formed  part  of  the  base  of  the  cross.  The  parapet 
walls  have  been  heightened  or  altogether  added ;  the  wings  have 
been  extended ;  the  approaches  altered  from  stone  steps  to  an 
inclined  plane,  as  if  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  like  what  it 
was  never  intended  to  be.  Perhaps  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
the  bridge  to  Maurice  Johnson — "  the  antiquary"  as  we  still  call 
him  at  Spalding — (and  the  founder  of  ^^the  Gentlemen^s  Society" 
at  Spalding  spoken  of  in  such  complimentary  terms  by  Arch- 
deacon Churton  as  the  ^^Antiquarian  Society,") — -for  I  have  seen 
in  an  MS.  note  in  his  hand  in  Stukely's  ^'  Itinerary,"  that  he 
"  being  then  steward  of  the  Manor  of  Croyland  caused  the  crown 
of  the  bridge  to  be  new  paved  with  stone  to  save  it  from  ruin." 

The  statue  which  has  been  made  to  take  its  place  upon  the 
bridge  does  not  belong  to  it  in  character,  date,  or  design.  It  is 
said  to  be  King  Ethelbald  with  the  globe  in  his  left  hand,  and 
the  right  hand,  which  is  supposed  to  have  held  a  sceptre,  is  broken 
off.  If  it  be  King  Ethelbald,  what  is  he  sitting  on  the  bridge 
for,  in  this  undignified  solitude,  like  a  recruiting  officer  in  a 
country  town  in  the  time  of  peace  ?  I  think  it  very  unlikely 
that  a  king  of  Mercia  would  have  been  sculptured  with  a  globe ; 
and  that  this  statue  ever  held  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand  is 
purely  imaginary ;  there  is  no  indication  of  it,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  elbow  is  too  much  raised.  Moreover,  there  is  no  throne  ! 
Wherever  a  king  is  represented  seated,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
he  has  a  throne  represented. 

It  is  popularly  said  to  be  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  a  penny  loaf. 
Quite  as  likely.  And  the  loyal  people  of  Croyland,  who  fancy 
this  a  representation  of  Oliver,  show  their  appreciation  of  his 
character  by  placing  him  here  as  a  sort  of  clerk  of  the  market. 
This  idea  might  suggest  an  answer  to  a  question  in  another  place 
— "  Shall  he  have  a  statue  ?" — by  showing  that  "  unerring  popular 
opinion"  (hem  !)  w^ould  ^^put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place," 
and  keep  him  there.  And  thus  Oliver  takes  his  seat  at  the  bridge- 
foot  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  fish  market. 

No,  this  never  represented  Oliver,  Ethelbald,  nor  any  earthly 
king.  I  believe  Captain  Cromwell  and  his  rude  soldiers  may  have 
looked  upon  this  statue,  and  in  all  their  ruthless  frenzy  have 
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stayed  tlieir  destructive  hands.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  representation 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  glory;  and  my  reasons  are,  the  size  of  the 
figure.  It  was  intended  as  a  central  or  principal  figure ;  it  never 
could  have  formed  any  part  of  the  composition  of  a  group  for  this 
bridge.  The  shallowness  of  the  projecting  limbs,  though  the 
figure  (seated)  is  six  feet  high,  it  is  only  ten  inches  from  the 
walling-face  to  the  extremity  of  the  knee.  This  shows  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  viewed  from  any  other  point  of  sight  than 
from  the  front.  It  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  quatrefoil.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  narrowness  of  the  central  j^rt  of  the  figure  where 
the  cuspings  would  come.  The  inclination  of  the  head  and  neck 
expresses  that  it  was  intended  for  a  very  lofty  position.  The  crouni 
properly  belongs  to  this  subject.  The  rays  or  nimbus  w^ould  be 
represented  on  the  recess  in  which  the  figure  would  be  placed. 
The  absence  of  any  representation  of  a  throne  is  conventional. 
The  robes  without  ornament,  perfectly  plain  on  the  breast,  pro- 
perly represent  our  Lord's  vesture.  The  attitude  is  that  in  which 
our  Lord  is  usually  represented.  When  viewed  in  its  proper 
position,  this  figure,  which  now  being  seen  in  profile  and 
from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  looks  stiff  and  unnatural,  would  be 
graceful  and  dignified.  The  only  objection  that  I  see  to  this 
theory  is,  that  there  is  an  apparent  fulness  about  the  cheek,  as  it 
were  hair ;  but  we  must  remember  the  whole  features  of  the  face 
are  entirely  broken  off,  and  that  apparent  fulness  has  only  become 
prominent  by  removal  of  that  which  projected  beyond  it.  On 
the  whole,  I  do  not  doubt  this  is  a  representation  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  in  glory,  with  the  miind  in  His  left  hand,  and  the  right  hand 
raised  in  the  attitude  of  blessing.  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
lowered  from  the  pediment  of  the  great  western  gable  of  the 
abbey,  where  I  should  like  to  see  it  restored. 

[One  of  the  highest  authorities  in  England,  I  am  informed, 
does  not  coincide  with  me  in  this  theory,  I  ought  therefore  to 
abandon  it ;  but  as  the  only  reason  I  have  heard  given  is,  that 
he  considers  the  form  of  the  crown  inappropriate,  I  venture  to 
throw  out  my  suggestion  in  the  manner  in  which  I  advanced  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies  on 
the  spot,  24tli  of  May.  Another  very  high  authority  on  all 
matters  of  architecture  and  Christian  art,  is  inclined  to  consider 
the  statue  a  representation  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
I  raise  no  objection  to  this  theory,  and  it  removes  the  only  one  I 
have  admitted  in  part  against  my  first  proposition.  I  felt  unac- 
quainted with  any  authority  for  calling  this  a  representation  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  therefore  refrained  from  adopting  what  I 
thought  would  be  too  bold  a  suggestion.] 
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On  some  of  the  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newarh-upon- 
Trent.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Newark  Autumnal  Meeting, 
September  24,  1855.     By  Charles  Baily,  Architect. 

Though  the  district  which  has  been  selected  for  the  Autumn 
Annual  Meetinj^  of  this  Society  may  not  possess  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  the  Early  English  period,  so  beautiful  as  those  spread 
over  the  county  of  Northampton,  characterized  by  their  Early 
towers,  broach  spires,  hig-h-pitched  roofs,  and  lancet  lights; 
nor  does  it  boast  such  structures  of  the  Geometrical  or  Decorated 
epoch  as  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleaford  as 
Heckington  (S.  Andrew),  Ewerley  (S.  Andrew),  with  several 
others ;  possibly  as  parish  churches  the  finest  examples  of  the 
most  perfect  development  of  Gothic  art;  yet  this  part  of  the 
diocese  is  rich  in  works  of  great  interest,  and  which  will  be  found 
well  worthy  the  examination  of  all  who  delight  in  the  study  ot 
archaeological  or  antiquarian  remains. 

By  way  of  preface,  I  must  explain  that  these  lines  have  been 
written  more  as  an  index  to  the  illustrations  exhibited  this 
evening,  than  as  any  historical  description  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves ;  and  as  early  records  or  other  documents  were  beyond  my 
reach,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  strictly  architectural, 
and  the  deductions  drawn  therefrom  based  upon  a  minute  in- 
spection* of  the  construction  of  each  building  referred  to,  as  well 
as  a  careful  study  of  the  detail  composing  it. 

Many  of  our  parish  churches  have  one  uniform  and  prevailing 
character  throughout — the  same  forms  and  finish  of  mouldings, 
as  well  as  the  same  distribution  of  lines  in  general  composition, 
giving  a  very  clear  indication  that  they  have  been  commenced 
and  finished  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  directing  mind,  if 
not  by  the  same  workmen.  Others,  again,  show  a  combination 
of  various  periods  united — thus,  we  find  the  Norman^  with  its 
scraps  of  zigzag  or  chevron  moulding  within  semicircular  forms, 
exquisite  Pointed  and  Geometrical,  with  elaboration  of  tracery, 
accompanied  by  carving  of  extreme  richness  and  beauty,  as  well 
as  that  almost  certain  indication  of  later  work,  the  square  panels, 
with  horizontal  and  vertical  or  Perpendicular  arrangement  in  all 
the  points  of  embellishment. 

Of  the  latter  class  is  the  church  of  S.  Giles,  Balderton,  which 
consists  of  nave  having  four  bays,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
north  and  south  porch,  and  tower. 

Of  Norman  remains  we  have  here  the  two  inner  doorways  to 
north  and  south  porch,  as  well  as  the  exterior  doorway  to  the 
north  porch,  all  of  which  may  date  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century;  the  chevron  and  beakshead  on  bold  roll 
mouldings,   predominate  as  decoration,    they  are   admirable  in 
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conception^  and  good  in  execution.  We  have  next  indications  of 
Early  English  in  the  chancel^  with  its  simple  lancet  lights, 
and  narrow  string-course  which  runs  round  this  portion  of  the 
building,  and  shows  us  what  remains  of  the  exterior  wall  of  this 
date. 

The  nave  piers  and  arches  on  the  north  side  appear  to  have 
been  built  at  this  time ;  I  should  therefore  take  it  as  most  pro- 
bable that  the  north  aisle  was  then  added  to  the  church. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  not  a  north  aisle 
in  the  early  foundation,  for  we  discover  evidence  of  the  re-setting 
of  the  Norman  doorway  to  the  north  porch  ;  upon  close  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  observed  that  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch  have 
been  misplaced  in  a  very  singular  manner,  one  with  the  smaller 
and  inner  zigzag  moulding  being  fixed  to  the  outer  arch,  and  the 
larger  member  placed  to  the  inner  arch. 

The  time  however  when  the  church  of  S.  Giles  appears  to 
have  received  more  important  enlargement,  and  to  have  been 
considerably  beautified,  would  be  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  two  lower  stages  of  the  tower,  the 
piers  and  arches  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  the  whole  of  the 
south  and  portions  of  the  north  aisles  were  no  doubt  erected. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  designer  of  the  first  tower  was 
unable  to  complete  his  work,  or  if  completed,  that  any  cause 
should  have  existed  for  its  destruction,  as  there  are  sufiicient 
indications  in  the  buttresses  and  west  tower  doorway  now 
remaining,  of  the  intention  to  build  a  superb  superstructure,  and 
which,  if  built,  gave  place  to  another  composition  of  a  later 
period  in  the  art,  though  not  altogether  without  points  of  merit. 

To  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  are  indebted  for  the 
spire,  the  belfry,  and  part  of  the  third  stage  of  the  tower ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  fine  rood-screen,  the 
octagonal  pulpit,  together  with  the  admirably  carved  benches, 
were  all  added  to  the  interior. 

On  the  east  face  of  the  tower  a  water-table  is  visible,  indicating 
the  early  line  of  the  roof  over  the  nave,  and  would  seem  to  prove 
the  clerestory  to  be  a  subsequent  work.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
to  attribute  the  early  character  given  by  the  corbel  course  and 
the  semicircular  headed  windows,  to  an  appropriation  of  any  old 
materials  gathered  from  other  parts  of  the  church. 

A  praiseworthy  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  dilapidation, 
by  casing  some  of  the  external  walls  with  brickwork  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  entirely  defeated,  and  should  the  hand  of  the 
restorer  be  needed,  it  will  be  matter  for  congratulation  if  he  will 
remove  the  modern  hip  end  at  present  forming  the  chancel  roof, 
and  substitute  the  gable  in  all  its  simplicity  and  beauty. 

About  three  miles  from  Baldertpn,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Witham,  over  which  you  pass  by  a  bridge  of  great  antiquity,  and 
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also  of  singular  picturesque  beauty^  is  situate  the  elegant  church 
of  S.  Peter,  Claypole. 

This  edifice  is  of  considerable  extent_,  comprising  nave  with 
three  bays,  chancel,  chapel  or  sacristy  on  the  north  side,  north 
and  south  transepts,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  tower. 

The  earliest  indication  of  the  foundation  of  this  church  is 
shown  by  the  two  lower  stages  of  the  tower,  and  also  by  portions 
of  the  south  transept,  which  must  date  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  possibly  a  few  years  earlier. 

Most  extensive  works  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  as  soon 
as  the  Decorated  period  gained  the  ascendency — for  we  find  the 
nave,  clerestory,  north  and  south  aisles,  together  with  the  chancel, 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  that  date ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spire  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  the  church  at  that 
time  assumed  the  size  and  proportion  we  now  witness. 

It  is  most  probable  the  chapel  or  sacristy  on  the  north  side  was 
built  at  the  time  the  finishing  touch  was  given  to  the  fabric,  by 
taking  down  the  Early  English  tower  and  spire,  and  the  erection 
of  one  of  loftier  proportion  and  more  elaborate  pretension,  which 
it  was  intended  should  harmonize  with  the  enlarged  building,  and 
further,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  the  insertion  of  the  perpen- 
dicular windows  to  the  transepts,  the  eastern  window  to  the 
chancel,  as  well  as  the  pinnacle  and  embattlement  decoration  to 
the  walls  of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  porch,  were  all  completed 
at  the  same  date. 

To  judge  from  the  character  of  this  work,  it  occurred  some  time 
between  the  middle  and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  south  transept  there  remains  a  sedilia  with  three  seats, 
a  double  piscina,  and  a  south-transept  doorway,  now  walled  up, 
all  of  which  are  of  Early  English  workmanship,  with  the  deeply- 
cut  and  elaborate  mouldings  of  that  period. 

The  aumbrey,  piscina,  and  sedilia  in  the  chancel  are  of  rich 
decorated  character,  with  finely  crocketed  canopies  over  each 
opening.  Claypole  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  whose  chapel 
or  sacristy  still  retains  its  stone  altar ;  here  it  may  be  seen  in  a 
most  excellent  state  of  preservation,  with  the  crosses  distinctly 
marked  upon  its  face. 

This  church  is  so  full  of  interest,  that  I  could  with  pleasure 
give  a  more  minute  description  of  the  fine  carving  to  the  capitals 
of  the  nave  piers,  the  beautiful  octagonal  font  with  its  decorated 
tracery  varied  on  each  face,  the  screen  of  excellent  design  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  chancel,  with  the  corbels  fixed  in  the  great 
arch  above  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  rood  or  crucifix ;  but  I 
am  fearful  of  extending  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to  a  somewhat 
tedious  extent,  and  will  therefore  close  my  description  of  Claypole 
by  stating  with  what  sorrow  I  found  the  western  bays  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles   of  this  fine  church  partitioned  off"  with 
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lath -aiicl-plaster- work,  the  compartments  thus  obtained  being  used 
for  a  li)ne-hoiise  and  school-room. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  small  chapel  of  S.  James,  Dod- 
dington,  which,  though  a  structure  of  limited  dimensions,  will  well 
repay  a  visit.  Its  irregularity  of  outline  and  commanding  position 
give  it  a  charm  which  is  not  lost  upon  a  closer  survey. 

Beyond  a  good  transitional  doorway  on  the  south  side,  the 
finely-proportioned  Early  Decorated  tower,  and  the  piers  and 
arches  of  the  same  date,  there  are  few  points  which  demand  any 
detailed  description. 

In  the  north  aisle  east  wall,  corbels  are  still  remaining  which 
appear  to  have  carried  a  stone  altar ;  on  one  of  these  corbels  the 
chevron  moulding  is  wrought,  corresponding  in  character  with 
that  of  the  south  doorway  :  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  an 
earlier  church  at  one  time  existed,  and  the  foundation  would  be 
about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Like  the  campanile  or  bell  tower  at  Pisa,  the  tower  and  spire 
of  this  church  incline  to  the  west  in  such  a  manner  that  its  safety 
becomes  daily  more  questionable,  and  affords  another  example,  if 
such  were  needed,  of  the  danger  in  building  upon  an  insecure 
foundation. 

All  Saints, Westborough,  is  deserving  of  more  elaborate  illustra- 
tion than  I  have  been  enabled  to  prepare,  and  is  equally  worthy  of 
a  more  extended  description  than  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  this 
evening  in  giving.  It  has  a  nave  of  three  bays,  chancel,  chapel 
or  sacristy  north  of  chancel,  north  transept,  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  porch,  and  tower. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  building  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  we  find  the  chancel,  nave  piers 
and  arches,  the  inner  doorways  to  north  and  south  porch,  together 
with  a  beautiful  sedilia,  aumbrey,  and  north  chancel  doorway,  are 
all  of  the  Early  English  period. 

The  font  is  transitional  Norman ;  and  as  I  can  discover  no 
indication  of  similar  work  throughout  the  church,  it  is  possible  it 
may  have  been  brought  to  the  mother  church  from  the  adjoining 
Chapel  of  S.  James,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  date  of  parts  of 
that  structure. 

The  injured  remains  of  the  east  window  and  all  the  north 
transept  are  of  the  Decorated  style.  It  is  also  clearly  evident, 
from  the  jointing  of  the  external  masonry  on  south  aisle  wall, 
and  from  the  discovery  of  foundations  on  the  site,  that  a  south 
transept  was  built  coeval  with  the  one  still  remaining  on  the  north 
side. 

The  chapel  or  sacristy,  singular  square-headed  window  on  south 
side  of  chancel,  as  well  as  the  windows  in  the  north  aisle,  are 
evidently  of  the  same  date. 

In  the  chapel  or  sacristy,  the  stone  altar  yet  remains,  though 
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not  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  the  one  at  Claypole ;  for 
at  Westborough,  as  elsewhere^  the  desire  of  Englishmen  to  render 
themselves  immortal  by  carving  their  initials  upon  sacred  objects 
as  well  as  works  of  art^  has  completely  obliterated  the  Crucifixion 
from  the  face  of  the  slab. 

An  interesting  churchyard  cross  still  remains  near  the  south 
porch ;  and  the  wall  surrounding  the  burial-ground  is  coped  in 
part  with  memorial  stones^  one  of  which  has  a  fine  floriated  cross 
carved  upon  it. 

Of  the  remaining  churches  to  be  visited  in  to-morrow's 
excursion,  that  of  S.  Mary  at  Staunton  has  lately  been  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  antiquary  and 
architect,  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson,  of  Lincoln,  whose  son,  Mr. 
Thomas  Willson,  of  London,  has  superintended  the  completion  of 
the  works  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  And  of  All  Saints, 
Hawton,  I  need  not  speak,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  will  to- 
morrow give  us  one  of  his  excellent  papers  upon  this  fine  example 
of  the  works  of  the  middle  ages,  which  we  are  all  aware  he  has  so 
admirably  illustrated. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
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On  some  of  the  Distinctive  Features  of  Christian  as  contrasted  with 
Classical  Art.  A  Paper  read  at  a  Public  Meeting*  of  the 
Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society.  By 
Brook  Edward  Bridges,  M.A._,  Vicar  of  Hawnes. 

It  will  be  my  object,  in  the  following  Paper,  to  offer  some  obser- 
vations upon  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  Features  which  distin- 
guish Christian  from  Classical  Art,  with  special,  and  indeed  all 
but  exclusive,  reference  to  the  department  of  Architecture. 

And  here,  perhaps,  in  the  outset,  it  will  be  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate the  application  of  the  term  "  Art^^  to  Christian,  or,  as  w^e 
commonly  call  it,  Gothic  Architecture ;  for  the  propriety  of  such 
application  is  in  general  denied;  and,  be  it  observed,  in  this 
department  of  Christian  Art  alone.     While  Sculpture^  Painting, 
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Music,  and  Poetry,  as  exercised,  severally,  by  Christian  artists, 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  place  among  the  arts,  notwith- 
standing the  important  modifications  which  they  have  sustained 
— the  three  last-mentioned  more  especially — in  Christian  hands ; 
nay,  while  it  has  been  conceded  by  the  admirers  of  Classical  Art 
that  in  all  those  departments,  with  but  one  important  exception 
— that  of  Sculpture — Christian  artists  have  not  only  equalled,  but 
far  surpassed,  their  Classical  predecessors — in  those  very  instances, 
then,  in  which  the  Christian  element  is  most  distinct,  and  as 
such  has  more  obviously  superseded  the  Classical ;  the  concession 
has  not  been  extended  to  Architecture,  as  it  has  appeared  in  Chris- 
tian times,  and  under  the  influence  of  Christian  taste ;  and  by  an 
inconsistency  which,  however  easily  explained,  can  scarcely  be 
defended.  Christian  Architecture — that  peculiar  condition  (rather 
than  stj/le)  under  which  Architecture  has  exist'ed  in  Christian 
countries  for  the  most  part,  and  to  which  Christianity  may  be 
said  to  have  given  birth — this  that  we  call  Gothic  Architecture — 
has  been  deposed  from  the  province  of  Art,  and,  on  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  principle  of  exclusion,  refused  a  niche  in  the  temple, 
where,  however,  her  sister  arts,  as  christianized,  are  permitted 
to  appear. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  by  two  very  different  descriptions  of 
persons  :  by  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who,  following  the  prejudices 
which,  naturally  enough,  attended  the  Revival  of  Classical  Art  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  disposed  to  identify 
everything  Gothic  with  everything  Barbarian ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  those — and  they  are  happily  an  everyday  increasing 
number — who  have  of  late  years,  almost  within  the  recollection  of 
the  youngest  here  present,  striven,  and  striven  most  successfully, 
to  rescue  Christian  Architecture  from  the  contempt  and  oblivion 
into  which  it  had  so  long  fallen ;  and  who  in  their  admiration 
(rather  mistaken  than  excessive)  for  the  object  of  their  pious  care, 
have  sought  to  place  it  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  Human 
Art, — to  elevate  unduly,  as  much  as  the  others  are  inclined  unduly 
to  depress.  The  one  party,  in  their  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
Classical  Type,  proscribe  whatever  does  not  fall  in  with  it ;  while 
the  others,  in  their  just,  and  no  more  than  just,  appreciation  of 
the  superior  character,  if  not  the  greater  absolute  perfection,  of 
the  Christian  Ideal,  are  disposed  to  associate  the  Architectural 
productions,  in  which  it  is  most  variously  and  successfully  ex- 
pressed, with  the  Heaven,  whence  its  distinctive  principles  of 
aesthetic  beauty  are  derived,  and  not  at  all  with  this  lower  earth, 
on  which  their  results  are  visibly  embodied  and  (so  to  say)  artis- 
tically rendered.  Thus  both  parties  concur  in  the  same  sentence 
of  practical  rejection,  though  from  precisely  opposite  causes,  and 
with  precisely  opposite  intentions ;  and  whether  as  degraded  by 
the  mere  artist,  or  again  as  promoted  by  the  transcendentalist. 
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Gothic  Architecture  is^  in  either  case^  equally  removed  from  the 
region  and  domain  of  Art  by  the  joint  verdict  of  friend  and  foe. 

But  both  parties,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  equally  in  error  upon 
this  point :  for  what  after  all  is  Art  ?  Here,  indeed,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  commit  myself  to  anything  so  difficult  and  dangerous  as  a 
definition;  but,  short  of  this,  it  will,  I  conceive,  be  admitted 
on  all  hands,  as  true  at  any  rate,  that  the  province  of  Art  is,  for 
the  most  part,  to  exhibit  the  Beautiful — the  Beautiful  in  contra- 
distinction, and  only  not  exactly  in  opposition,  to  the  simply 
Useful — the  disthictivelt/  Beautiful,  thus,  in  general ;  and  varying 
specifically  in  each  case,  according  to  the  particular  Department 
of  Art  in  which  it  is  instanced ;  as,  for  example,  in  Architecture, 
the  Beautiful  in  Form ;  and  so  again  in  the  two  other  material 
Arts  which  it  comprehends — viz..  Sculpture  and  Painting;  nay, 
perhaps  in  all — Music,  and  even  Poetry  itself,  not  excepted; — Form, 
V  in  its  highest  generalization,  being  that  into  which  every  per- 
ceptible quality  or  adjunct,  such  as  Sound  in  Music  and  Sentiment 
in  Poetry,  no  less  than  (Organic)  Shape  (or figure)  in  Sculpture 
and  Colour  in  Painting,  seems  capable  of  being  ultimately  resolved. 

But  leaving  this  somewhat  abstruse  point  for  those  who  are 
better  qualified  to  discuss  it,  let  me  go  on  to  observe,  in  reference 
to  that  with  which  I  am  just  now  more  properly  concerned,  that  the 
subserviency  of  Art  to  the  exhibition  or  expression  of  the  Beautiful, 
as  above  stated,  seems  especially,  because  distinctively ,  true  in  the 
instance  of  Architecture.  Architecture,  as  its  name  declares,  is 
the  chief  art,  as  being  the  most  comprehensive,  and,  as  one  may 
say,  the  largest ;  it  includes  Sculpture  as  a  necessary  adjunct,  and 
Painting  as  a  frequent  appendage.  Both  Painting  and  Sculpture 
minister  equally,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  equally  capable  of  minister- 
ing, to  Architecture;  and  Architecture  is,  so  far  forth,  the  Mistress 
both,  exercising  in  such  capacity  a  dominion  to  which,  in  point 
of  extent,  no  other  Art  can  pretend,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  co -ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  material  world.  But  while  Architecture 
is,  on  this  account,  the  highest,  it  is  also  the  least  ^;«ye  of  all  the 
arts.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only  impure  art.  It  is  a  trade  as  well 
as  an  art.  Its  productions  are  for  use  no  less  than  for  beauty  ; 
nay,  for  use  in  the  first  instance ;  and  although  the  Beautiful  in 
Architecture,  as  in  every  other  art,  is  made  to  transcend  t\iQ  Useful, 
yet  (what  happens  in  no  other  art  but  Architecture)  the  Useful 
still  remains  as  a  sort  of  substratum,  upon  which  the  Beautiful  is 
worked  out.  Thus  in  Architecture  the  two  principles  are  more 
strongly  contrasted,  and,  I  would  almost  say,  inr/idiously  opposed, 
than  in  any  other  department  of  art,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
necessarily  co-exist  in  the  same  subject-matter;  and  the  claims 
of  the  Beautiful  are  the  more  distinctly  established  in  this  instance, 
from  their  greater  liability  to  be  confused  with,  and  so  compro- 
mised by,  those  of  a  near  and,  as  it  were,  constantly  present  rival. 
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Tiike  away  the  Beautiful  as  the  scope  of  Architecture^  and  nothing 
but  the  Useful  is  left ;  the  art  has  vanished,  and  a  mere  trade 
remains ;  and  that  very  trade,  which  is  thus  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  Useful,  remains  only  to  show  the  more  convincingly, 
because  more  positively  than  otherwise  and  elsewhere,  how  entirely 
the  art  which  has  vanished  is  concerned  with  the  Beautiful  and 
with  the  Beautiful  only. 

Architecture,  then,  pursues  the  Beautiful  with  a  more  pointed, 
if  not  with  a  more  essentially  exclusive,  devotion  than  any 
other  art;  it  seeks  to  exhibit  and  embody  the  Beautiful  in 
Form.  Now  whereas  the  Ancients  derived  their  notions  of 
Formal  Beauty  from  the  visible  world  —  from  "  the  things 
which  are  seen" — from  the  contrasts,  indeed,  rather  than  from 
the  analogies  which  these  suggested,  still  from  the  visible  objects 
of  nature  in  the  first  instance;  the  Christian  artist,  while 
equally  indebted  to  the  same  source,  has  access  also  to  another; 
the  invisible  world — yea,  "  the  kingdom  of  Heaven" — is  thrown 
open  to  the  eye  of  faith,  and  "  the  things  which  are  not  seen" 
are  clearly  revealed  to  the  spiritual  apprehension.  These  things, 
indeed,  are  not  so  recognised  (with  the  outward  eyes,  that  is),  as 
to  supersede  the  ministry  of  the  various  objects,  with  which  the 
visible  world  abounds,  in  their  capacity  of  supplying  the  elements 
of  Formal  Beauty ;  but  their  perception  ("  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing being  enlightened^')  is  calculated  very  materially  to 
modify  the  impressions  which  are  produced  by  the  mere  sight  and 
independent  contemplation  of  outward  things.  Earthly  forms  are 
no  longer  regarded  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  types  of  heavenly 
counterparts;  and  the  appreciation  of  these  latter  imparts  a 
peculiar  moral  character,  no  less  than  material  form  and  configu- 
ration, to  the  artificial  results  which  are  deduced  from  the  former. 
These  artificial  results,  then,  or  to  speak  of  them  more  specifically, 
these  Architectural  productions,  differ  most  widely,  according  as 
the  Rule  of  Formal  Beauty,  upon  which  they  proceed,  is  itself 
taken  from  the  visible  objects  of  nature,  viewed  in  and  by  them- 
selves, as  in  the  Classical  Age ;  or  else,  from  these,  as  influenced, 
both  morally  and  materially,  by  the  revelation  of  the  unseen  world, 
as  under  the  Christian  Dispensation  :  and  this  difference,  in  both 
respects,  it  will  be  the  main  object  of  this  Essay  to  point  out  in 
some  of  its  more  important  instances. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  submit,  with  reference  to  the  present 
point,  that  however  diff'erent  the  Rule  of  Formal  Beauty  in 
Classical  and  in  Christian  Art,  respectively,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  data  of  each ;  and  however  different,  again,  the 
productions  of  Classical  and  Christian  Art,  respectively,  owing 
to  such  difference  in  the  Rule  upon  which  each  is  formed ;  the 
latter  are  as  strictly  artificial,  as  intimately  connected  with 
Art,  as  the  former :  both  are  equally  subservient  to  a  common 
end ;  Christian  Architecture   seeks,  not   less  than  Classical,  to 
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exhibit  the  Beautiful  in  Form_,  on  as  artificial  a  rule,  by  as 
artificial  a  process,  with  as  artificial  a  result,  if  at  least  the 
pursuit  of  the  Beautiful  be  reo^arded  as  the  true  test  of  Art.  The 
transcendental  nature  of  the  Christian  Bule,  as  being  conversant 
with  "  spiritual  things,"  and  not  framed  simply  with  reference  to 
the  *'  things  which  do  appear,"  together  with  the  corresponding 
character  of  the  productions  themselves  of  Christian  Art,  would 
seem  to  involve  no  exception  in  this  respect ;  for  why  should  the 
Transcendental  as  such  be  excluded  from  the  province  of  Art  ?  or 
rather,  more  properly  speaking,  why  should  Art  be  excluded  from 
the  province  of  the  Transcendental — its  observations  and  opera- 
tions alike  confined  within  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of 
this  lower  world  ?  Surely  the  Christian  Ideal  is  not  less  pure,  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  because  its  range  is  so  much  wider  and 
higher  than  that  which  the  Classical  Ideal  could  command :  still 
less,  again,  because  the  superadded  territory  it  has  gained,  in  the 
acquisition  (so  to  speak)  of  the  invisible  or  spiritual  world,  is  so 
eminently  qualified  to  improve  and  elevate  that  which  was  before 
possessed,  and  which  had  been  already  for  long  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  men,  although  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  but  few. 

The  foregoing  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Christian  or  Gothic 
Architecture  to  a  place  among  the  arts  has  been  somewhat  unduly 
extended,  in  limits  like  the  present,  considering  its  merely  indirect 
connexion  with  the  precise  subject  in  hand  :  it  will,  however,  be 
found  to  have  been  subservient  to  its  further  and  fuller  prosecution, 
in  the  mention  it  has  included  of  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  what  may  be  termed  the  respective  sources  of  Christian 
and  Classical  Art,  in  which  all  subsequent  points  of  difference 
between  the  two — to  the  consideration  of  some  few  among  the 
more  important  of  which  I  shall  now  at  once  proceed — will  be 
clearly  seen  to  originate.  The  Ancients,  as  I  have  said,  drew  their 
notions  of  Formal  Beauty  (or  Beauty  in  Form)  from  the  visible 
world  alone,  simply  because  no  other  field  of  observation  was  open 
to  them;  whereas  Christian  artists  have  access  to,  and  find  contact 
with,  the  things  of  the  invisible  world.  Now,  the  visible  world 
is  essentially  finite — that  is  to  say,  it  has  perceptible  limits ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  invisible  is  infinite,  or  at  least  indeterminable  : 
and  here,  then,  we  may  perceive  the  grounds  of  what  may  be 
adduced  as  the  first  great  feature  of  distinction  between  Classical 
and  Christian  buildings,  in  respect  of  their  Outline. 

1.  The  former,  as  being  constructed  with  reference  to  a  Finite 
Rule,  are  distinguished  for  regularity  of  shape  and  proportions ; 
not  only  is  each  part  perfect  in  itself  in  this  respect,  but  each  part 
also  answers  to  each,  in  proportion  as  complexity  of  design  may 
admit  of  such  correspondence ;  and  the  whole,  thus,  viewed  both 
as  such  and  in  detail,  presents  an  absolutely  symmetrical  Outline. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  Grecian  Temple:  the  Greeks  indeed  were  the 
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great  artists  of  Antiquity;  they  had  an  innate  sense  of  the 
Beautiful,  which  no  other  people,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times,  have  possessed  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  as  the 
many  beautiful  Works  of  art  which  they  have  left  behind  them 
fully  attest;  and  it  is  to  those  glorious  Works — for  such  they  truly 
are — to  which  we  naturally  turn,  as  to  by  far  the  most  perfect 
Specimens  of  their  kind,  the  highest  and  happiest  exemplifications 
of  the  Classical  Type.  Symmetry  is  their  prevailing  feature ;  in 
this  respect  they  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  perfect ;  for  exact- 
ness of  dimensions  and  harmony  of  proportions  the  buildings  of 
ancient  Greece  are  unrivalled. 

Now  such  perfection  of  Symmetry,  resulting,  as  I  have  said, 
from  the  essentially  finite  source  whence  the  Classical  Artist 
derived  his  Ideal,  is  not  only  a  very  large  and  important  feature 
in  the  productions  of  Classical  Art,  but  it  is  also  an  exclusive  one: 
it  absorbs,  and  fairly  enough,  every  other ;  it  is  itself  all  in  all. 
Thus,  Symmetry  is  in  great  measure  independent  of  the  scale  upon 
which  it  is  exemplified ;  an  absolutely  symmetrical  building  ^leed 
not  be  large ;  let  a  building  only  be  large  enough  as  such — that 
is  to  say,  let  it  have  what  may  be  termed  specific  size,  and  then, 
provided  its  symmetry  be  faultless,  it  matters  not  how  small  the 
dimensions  within  which,  as  it  were,  that  symmetry  resides.  And 
in  point  of  fact  many,  not  to  say  most,  of  the  best  buildings  of 
Antiquity  are  on  so  small  a  scale,  as  to  disappoint  the  eye  which 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  grander  dimensions,  required  by  the 
less  regular  proportions  of  Christian  Architecture,  and  which  has 
not  acquired  that  distinct  perception  of  the  purely  Symmetrical, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  just  appreciation  of  Classical  Art. 
In  truth.  Size  is  nothing  where  it  does  not  conduce  to  Symmetry, 
either  by  increasing  the  difficulties,  and  thence  the  merit,  of  its 
attainment;  or  else,  simply  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  it  the  more 
distinctly,  since  more  largely.  Mere  size  is  of  no  advantage ;  it 
has  no  value  in  itself;  when  adopted  for  its  own  sake,  it  becomes 
superfluous,  if  no  worse;  it  is  at  best  merged  and  lost  sight  of; 
and  great  and  small  are  both  alike,  in  their  common  subordination 
to  the  Symmetrical — both  being  alike  its  (variable)  accidents,  and 
nothing  more. 

And,  it  may  be  further  observed,  while  Symmetry  is  independent 
of  Size  as  such,  and  in  general,  it  is  positively  incompatible  with 
Size  in  any  of  (what  may  be  termed)  its  specific  forms  ox  instances, — ■ 
such  as  height,  depth,  length,  and  breadth.  Thus,  e.g.,  to  take 
height ;  a  building  distinguished  for  its  loftiness  is  so  far  forth  less 
perfect  in  its  Symmetry:  a  building  may,  indeed,  be  actually  loft}^, 
without  appearing  so,  or  therefore  being  the  less  symmetrical  on 
this  account;  but  in  proportion  as  its  height  becomes  sl  pjrominent 
feature — ^and  this  is,  after  all,  involved  more  or  less  in  the  very 
notion  of  height,  considered  as  an  effect — in  proportion  as  a 
building  looks  lofty,  does  it  suffer  in  point  of  absolute  Symmetry; 
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what  it  gains  in  the  one  respect  it  necessarily  loses  in  the  other. 
And  so  in  every  other  instance.  For  Symmetry  is  Beauty  of  Form 
generally ;  and  is  not^  therefore^  concerned  with^  and  so  confined 
to,  any  one  particular  modification  of  it,  rather  than  another  :  in 
comprehending  all  together,  it  virtually  excludes  each  by  itself. 

Such  absolute  Symmetry,  again,  is  congenial  with  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  plan  and  detail.  Complexity  of  design  and  multiplicity 
of  parts  are  favourable  to  the  exhibition  of  mere  regularity,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  Palladian  school,  and  those  to  which  it  gave  birth ; 
but  pure  Symmetry  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  its  simplest 
exemplifications, — where,  instead  of  a  Centre  with  corresponding 
Wings  on  either  side,  a  building  consists  of  a  single  portion.  How 
simple  the  plan — the  material  rationale,  so  to  call  it — of  a  Grecian 
Temple !  a  Rectangular  Building,  in  most  cases  under  one  roof, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  break  the  area  from  within,  or  even  to 
diversify  the  outer  walls,  if  we  except  the  Portico,  with  its  sur- 
mounting Pediment  in  front — the  sole  rather  than  the  principal 
feature,  thus  throughout :  this  last,  then  (to  reverse  the  foregoing 
account),  with  only  just  enough  behind  it,  as  one  may  say,  to 
justify  it  in  the  capacity  of  an  entrance,  and  not  to  leave  it  in 
absolutely  isolated  and  independent  glory : — In  curious  contrast, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  in  passing,  with  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  a  Christian  Church ;  where  the  front,  how- 
ever grandly  designed  and  elaborately  executed,  is  nevertheless 
distinguished  by  its  ^^  lowly  door;^^*  with  no  insignificant 
reference  to  the  increasing  grandeur  and  beauty  to  which  it 
introduces ;  and  which,  again,  not  less  significantly  reach  their 
climax  in  thQfitrther  end. 

And  here  we  are  led  on  to  a  more  general  comparison  of 
Christian  with  Classical  Architecture  in  those  points,  which  have 
just  been  mentioned,  concerning  the  Outline  and  Proportions  of 
the  latter.  And  in  those  points  the  two  stand  in  absolute  contrast 
with  each  other  :  as,  indeed,  would  seem  necessarily  to  follow  from 
the  opposite  character  of  the  Rules  upon  which  they  have  been 
asserted  respectively  to  proceed.  The  Classical  is  a  Finite  Rule,  as 
being  exclusively  deduced  from  visible  objects ;  such  Finiteness 
suggests  perfect  Symmetry  of  Form  ;  and  such  Symmetry,  again, 
while  entirely  compatible  with  smallness  of  scale,  is  best  combined 
also  with  simplicity  of  design.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rule  which 
Christian  Architecture  follows  is  Infinite,  in  conformity  with  the 
Source  whence  it  is  principally  drawn — namely,  the  invisible  or 
spiritual  world.  And  accordingly,  Vastness,  rather  than  absolute 
Symmetry,  of  Outline  is  the  prevailing  feature  in  Christian  or 
Gothic  Buildings  :  A^astness,  again — to  describe  it  more  particu- 
larly— in  a  longitudinal  rather  than  in  a  lateral  direction  ;  that  is 
to  say,  height  and  length,  rather  than  breadth  and  width ;  a  dis^ 
proportionate  height  and  length,  be  it  observed  (the  former  more 

*  Cathedral,  p.  3. 
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especially),  according  to  what  was  said  just  above;  Vastness, 
then,  which,  in  either  instance,  is  subversive  of  pure  and  perfect 
Symmetry.  Not,  of  course,  that  Gothic  buildings  are  destitute 
of  Symmetry,  in  the  sense  of  shapeliness;  but  it  is  a  Symmetry 
which  is  relative^  and  not  absolute ;  relative,  that  is,  to  certain 
laws  and  ideas,  which  an  Infinite  Rule  of  Formal  Beauty  suggests 
and  prescribes.  "  The  principle  of  Gothic  Architecture  is  Infinity 
made  imaginable,"  as  a  late  eminent  critic  and  philosopher  has 
well  observed  :^  and  the  Vastness  which  belongs  to  Infinity, 
or,  at  least,  by  which  the  notion  of  Infinity  is  best  conveyed  to 
us,  may  almost  be  defined  to  be  Size  without  Symmetry;  for 
it  is  Size  without  perceptible  Limit — that  is,  where  Limit  is 
studiously  concealed ;  and  it  is  Limit,  or  Outline,  which  consti- 
tutes Symmetry — the  Symmetry  which  centres  in,  and  the 
notions  of  which  are  drawn  from,  Finite  Objects. 

And  here  I  am  led  to  observe  more  particularly  that  Christian 
Architecture,  as  expressive  of  Infinity,  is  essentially  abhorrent 
of  all  limits  as  such  :  Hence  its  outlines,  instead  of  being 
compact  and  sharply-defined,  like  those  of  a  Grecian  Building, 
are  broken  up  into  different  portions,  so  as  to  be  disguised,  and  as 
it  were  confused,  in  the  whole ; — horizontally,  by  towers,  spires, 
turrets,  pinnacles,  gables,  and  the  like;  perpendicularly,  by 
buttresses  and  other  such  lateral  projections  :  everything  rectili- 
near, or  at  any  rate  rectangular,  is  proscribed  :  squareness  at  once 
brings  reproach ;  and  is  no  longer,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
Architect,  that  type  of  perfectness,  which  it  was  accounted  to  be  in 
the  days  of  the  great  Stageirite  ! 

For  the  same  reason — viz.,  because  Christian  Architecture  seeks 
to  express  what  is  Infinite — its  productions  are  characterized,  and 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  formed  on  the  Classical  Type, 
by  complexity  of  parts — as,  indeed,  has  just  been  implicitly  stated, 
though  with  a  somewhat  different  view — and  at  the  same  time 
by  a  studied  irregularity  of  their  collocation  and  arrangement. 
And  the  comhination  of  these  two  features  deserves  to  be  noticed ; 
since  such  multiplicity  and  variety,  on  the  one  hand,  furnish  the 
opportunity  for  a  more  obvious  uniformity,  or  correspondence  of 
part  with  part,  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained  :  and  hence  the 
irregularity,  on  the  other  hand,  which  results  from  the  neglect  of 
such  opportunity,  is  not  only  greater  in  itself,  but  is  the  more 
remarkable  also  in  such  connexion ;  especially  when  compared  with 
what  obtains  in  this  respect  in  all  specimens  which  partake  in  any 
degree  of  the  Classical  character,  under  similar  circumstances ;  as, 
e.g.,  in  those  of  the  Palladian  School,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  In  Christian  Architecture,  the  greater  multiplicity 
and  complexity  of  component  parts,  which  miglit  be  made  sub- 
servient to  a  more  elaborate  uniformity,  is  contrariwise  the  occa- 

*  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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sion  of  a  proportionably  large  irregularity ;  the  parts  which  do 
not  correspond  vvith^  are  diverse  from^  each  other;  and  such  multi- 
plied diversity  is  ever  exemplified,  more  or  less,  in  all  Gothic  Build- 
ings, and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  obvious  distinctive  features  of 
the  Gothic  Style.  Nothing  is  regular,  nothing  uniform  ;  nothing 
on  the  one  side  finds  its  exact  counterpart  on  the  other ;  but  if 
anything  at  all,  something  only  just  sufficiently  like  to  make  the 
difference  more  striking.    And  here,  in  illustration  of  the  present 
point,  I  would  suggest  a  remark,  that  one  great  fault,  if  not  the 
chief  fault,  in  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster,  is  not  the  unbroken 
length  of  horizontal  line,   nor  again,  the  unbroken  flatness  of 
lateral  surface,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said — not  the  mere 
squareness  which  thus  pervades  the  whole  composition — but  rather 
the  exact  uniformity  and  mutual  correspondence  of  its  several 
portions  :  this  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
which  has  realized  the  painful  alternative  either  of  a  Gothic 
building  within  a  Grecian  case,  or  else  of  a  Grecian  building  with 
Gothic  insertions.    But  we  need  not  travel  as  far  as  the  metropolis 
for  an  instance  of  the  defect  in  question  :  examples  of  excessive 
regularity — that  besetting  sin  of  modern  Gothic — are  everywhere 
to  be  seen ;  and  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  though  perhaps  not  a  very 
glaring  one,  confronts  the  gaze  of  all  who  stand  beneath  the 
portico  of  this  very  building  wherein  we  are  assembled.     True  it 
is  that  the  Infinite,  which  Gothic  Architecture  expresses  and  as  it 
were  embodies,  is  in  itself  single  and  uniform  ; — ^^  simplex  dun- 
taxat  et  unum  •/'  and  both  the  one  and  the  other,  far  more  really 
and  truly  than  anything  finite  can  possibly  be ;  but  such  can 
Infinity  alone  appear  to   Him   who  is   Himself  Infinite — Who 
"  sitteth  over  all  from  the  beginning,^^  ^^  Who  was  and  is  and  is 
to  come :"  to  us  short-sighted  men  on  earth  the  Infinite  is  most 
effectively  represented  in  the  extension,  or  rather  in  the  multipli- 
cation, of  the  Finite;  by  plurality  of  parts,  then,  and  irregularity 
in  their  disposition  (such  irregularity  being  in  effect  promotive  of 
such  plurality),  rather  than  by  simplicity  and  uniformity  :  in  one 
word,  Vastness   (to  resume  its  use)  is  the  prevailing  impression 
produced  upon  the  mind  by  the  sense  of  Infinity,  and  the  principal 
means,  consequently,  by  which  that  sense  is  outwardly  and  visibly 
expressed :  Vastness,  which,  as  it  is  not  diminished,  but  simply 
determined,  by  the  particular  direction  (viz.,  of  lengthy  whether 
vertical  or  horizontal)  to  which  it  is  restricted — according  to  what 
was  pointed  out  above — so  neither  is  it  deteriorated,  but  simply 
augmented  to  our  view,  by  multifariousness  of  form  and  compo- 
sition.    Such  irregularity,  however,  is  necessarily  attended  with 
proportionate  incompleteness  :  whatever  is  not  strictly  uniform  is 
so  far  forth  incomplete ;  and  again,  whatever  is  thus  incomplete 
is  so  far  forth  imperfect.     But  such  imperfection  is  inseparable 
from  the  representation  of  what  is  infinite  by  means  that  are  the 
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reverse.  And  Christian  Architecture^  in  the  exercise  of  its  high 
office  in  this  respect^  is  content  to  bear  the  disadvantage  resulting 
from  it;  content  to  repudiate  the  absolute  Symmetry  and  pure 
Simplicity  of  Classical  Models^  as  alike  unsuited  to  the  purpose  it 
seeks  to  accomplish ;  and  to  array  itself,  yea  and  glory,  in  the 
infirmities  which,  however,  indicate  the  more  transcendent  Rule 
upon  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  it  essays  to  exemplify  and 
exhibit  before  the  sons  of  men. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  appear  that  the  Gothic,  or 
Christian,  Outline  is  less  absolutely  perfect  than  the  Grecian  or 
Classical :  this  latter  being  exactly  symmetrical  in  its  proportions, 
more  or  less  simple  in  plan,  and  at  any  rate  entirely  uniform^  in 
composition ;  whereas,  the  former  has  been  shown  to  be  com- 
paratively disproportionate,  complex,  and  irregular.  Perfect 
Symmetry  excels  as  such  every  deviation  from  its  standard  ;  Sim- 
plicity is  in  itself  a  higher  characteristic  than  Complexity ;  Uni- 
formity is  intrinsically  superior  to  Irregularity  :  and  further,  the 
Classical  Form,  on  the  whole,  is  far  more  perfect,  relatively  to  the 
Finite  Eule  of  Mundane  Beauty  whence  it  has  emanated,  than  is 
the  Christian  Form  generally,  viewed  with  a  corresponding  re- 
ference to  its  own  Infinite  Rule  of  Spiritual  Beauty ;  the  one  is  a 
more  successful  and  adequate  expression  than  the  other  can  be ; 
Outline  being  that  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  chief  excel- 
lences of  the  Finite  Classical  Style,  and  on  the  other,  the  unavoid- 
able defects  of  the  Infinite  Christian  Style,  are  respectively  brought 
out,  and,  in  either  case,  most  strongly  exemplified. 

2.  But,  if  Christian  Architecture  necessarily  fails  thus  in  point 
of  Outline,  in  comparison  more  especially  with  the  absolute  per- 
fection which  the  Ancients  were  enabled  to  reach  in  this  respect ; 
the  deficiency  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  superior  Richness 
of  Filling  up  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  for  which  its 
productions  are  distinguished.  This,  then,  is  our  next  point. 
Now  such  Richness  may  almost  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Christian 
Architecture.  The  Classical,  and  in  particular  the  Grecian,  Style 
is  comparatively  devoid  of  ornament :  and  what  ornament  it  has 
is  made  subservient  to  the  expression  of  Proportion,  rather  than 
to  the  production  of  (what  I  have  termed)  Richness,  by  being 
principally  concerned  with  the  extremities — the  cornice,  more 
especially — rather  than  with  what  is  intermediate.  Grecian 
Architecture  is  bare  and  cold,  thus,  in  comparison  with  the  Gothic, 
and  Christian  generally.  For  the  absolute  Symmetry,  in  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  so  much  excelled,  and  which  is  seen  to  most 
advantage — as  above  stated — in  conjunction  with  simplicity  of 
design^  is  most  congenial  also  with  simplicity  of  detail.  Ex- 
uberance of  ornament,  equally  with  complexity  of  parts,  has  a 
tendency  to  disturb  the  effect  of  a  perfectly  symmetrical  Outline. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  Richness  of  composition,  independently 
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of  its  own  intrinsic  beauty^  helps  to  conceal  defective  proportions, 
and  relieves  as  well  as  adorns,  where  it  does  not  adorn  to  em- 
barrass. So  that  what  Christian  Architecture  has  of  necessity 
lost  in  Harmony  of  Shape,  which  is  incompatible  with  its  Infinite 
Rule,  it  has  g-ained,  and  more  than  gained,  in  Richness  of  Work, 
which  is  entirely  consistent  (to  say  the  least)  with  its  (relatively) 
complex  scope ;  and  contrariwise,  the  very  perfection,  which  was 
attainable,  and  attained,  by  the  Ancients,  in  point  of  absolute 
Symmetry,  at  once  precluded  them  from  the  beneficial  adoption 
of  large  ornamental  detail. 

Hence  in  Grecian  Architecture — where  this  feature  of  Symmetry 
was  exemplified  in  the  utmost  conceivable  perfection — the  earlier 
and  simpler  Styles  appear  the  more  commendable.  The  Doric, 
with  its  plain  Abacus,  stands  unrivalled  in  severe  and  simple 
grandeur :  the  more  ambitiously  developed  Volute,  for  which  the 
Ionic  is  distinguished,  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  preceding  Form :  and  the  same,  I  submit,  may  be 
said  of  the  graceful  yet  somewhat  voluptuous  Acanthus,  which 
was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Corinthian  style.  Thus  Gre- 
cian Architecture,  like  the  patron-goddess  of  that  city  wherein  its 
no])lest  works  were  seen,  was  mature  at  its  birth,  and  sprung 
forth  on  earth  complete  :  it  rose  Minerva-like, 

AvLX  'A(pai(rTov  TExvcttai, 

TlarepoQ  'AOavaia  Kopv^dv  Kar'aKpav 
'Avopovaaa',  aXaXa- 
^sv  vTrepixaKei  (So^. 

Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  order  of  comparative  excel- 
lence in  the  successive  Styles  w^hich  marked  the  development  of 
the  Christian  School.  There,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
Anglo-Gothic  department  of  it,  the  earlier  and  simpler  yield  to 
the  later  and  richer.  Nor  only  so,  but  each  of  the  Four  Styles, 
by  which  the  various  Gothic  compositions  in  this  country  have 
been  of  late  years  ingeniously  and  usefully  inter-distinguished 
— the  Norman,  the  Early  English,  the  Decorated,  and  the  Per- 
pendicular— exhibiting,  on  the  whole,  a  progressive  superiority, 
since  a  progressive  richness  fulfils  its  own  capabilities  of  separate 
perfection,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ornament  with  which 
it  at  length  comes  to  be  enriched,  till  it  has  passed  on  into  a 
further  stage,  more  favourable  to  such  richer  display.  Thus,  in 
the  instance  of  the  Norman,  the  more  profuse  the  ornament  and 
the  richer  its  character,  the  better :  here,  indeed,  the  heaviness, 
inseparable  from  the  massive  Norman  Form,  may  seem  to  have 
demanded  a  special  relief — such  as  richness  of  ornament  supplies — ■ 
which  is  not  elsewhere  needed,  or  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent. 
But  let  us  take  the  next  style — the  Early  English  :  here,  too,  pro- 
fusion and  richness  of  ornament  results  in  proportionate  improve- 
ment.     Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  perfect  in   its  way  than  the 
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Early  English  as  it  at  first  appeared,  witli  its  high  gables  and 
pointed  turrets  and  slender  detached  shafts.  How  refreshing  the 
change  from  the  heavy,  and  after  all  untameable,  Norman ! 
Surely,  it  must  have  come  like  spring-time  after  winter  is  gone. 
But  who  would  compare  the  earlier  and  simpler  examples  of  this 
singularly  beautiful  style  with  the  fulness  and  richness  of  its 
subsequent  modifications?  The  chaste  simplicity  of  Salisbury, 
how  pleasing  soever  in  itself,  pales  before  the  fuller  beauties  of 
the  same  kind  which  are  to  be  seen  in  portions  of  Wells;  and  yet 
more,  of  Lincoln ;  and  above  either,  perhaps,  in  the  choir  of  a 
cathedral,  in  which  we  of  this  place  and  diocese  possess  a  special 
interest — Ely.  Exceeding  beautiful  is  that  later  Early  English, 
and  invested  with  a  peculiar  charm,  where  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  forms  is  not  overlaid  by,  but  simply  magnified,  so  to 
say,  and  extended  in  the  richness  of  their  own  multiplication. 
Exceeding  beautiful,  and  yielding  only  to  that  style,  whose  very 
name  of  '^ Decorated^'  attests,  in  accordance  with  my  present  hy- 
pothesis, the  superior  perfection  which  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  belonged  to  it,  as  being  that  wherein  the  utmost  variety 
and  beauty  of  form  were  combined  with  the  utmost  richness  and 
fulness  of  execution.  Nay,  even  with  respect  to  the  late  Per- 
pendicular —  the  florid  pre-eminently,  yet  the  pre-eminently 
debased — it  is  to  be  observed  that  its  debasement  was  not  at  all 
owing  to  any  excess  of  ornament :  rather,  such  excess  became  its 
redeeming  feature.  Here,  too,  the  name  assigned  to  this  last  of 
the  four  Anglo-Gothic  styles,  while  expressive  of  its  prevailing 
character,  is  expressive  also  of  its  besetting  defect — ultra-perpen- 
dicularity, which  practically  involved  depression  of  arch  and  flatness 
of  roof,  that  squareness,  in  a  word,  which  is  so  entirely  counter  to 
the  Gothic  character,  so  utterly  fatal  to  Gothic  eff'ect,  how  little 
soever  its  authors  may  be  supposed  to  have  anticipated,  or 
approved  of,  this  untoward  result :  they  were  after  all  but 
carrying  out  a  great  and  leading  principle  in  their  art — that  of 
Vertical  lines,  namely,  by  means  of  which  the  effect  of  height  is 
directly  obtained ;  but  in  their  exclusive  attention  to  this  means, 
and  exaggerated  application  of  it,  they  (unwittingly,  it  may  be, 
but  not  the  less  effectually)  contravened  another  great  and 
leading  principle — namely,  that  of  the  Arch — which  is  equally 
indispensable  to  the  same  all-important  effect  of  height:  the 
harmonious  compromise  between  these  two  conflicting  means 
towards  a  common  end,  which  had  been  perfected  under  the 
preceding  style,  was  disturbed  when  the  Vertical  line  was  made 
to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  Arch,  and  this  latter  became 
proportionably  curtailed  :  but  the  greater  height  thus  unfairly 
gained  was,  by  a  sort  of  just  retribution,  more  than  lost  through 
the  depression  thus  injuriously  produced ;  and  lowness — for  flat- 
ness is  lowness  to  a  Gothic  eye — was  the  actual  result  obtained 
by  the  unscrupulous  aspirants  after  an  unpermitted  height:  a 
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curious  and  not  uninstructive  instance  this — we  may  observe  in 
passing — of  tlie  evils  of  a  devotion  which  is  either  exclusive,,  or 
else  excessive,  in  such  as  were.  Meanwhile^  however  (let  me 
repeat)  J  the  mass  of  ornamental  detail — though  of  a  comparatively- 
inferior  kind — with  which  these  later  Perpendicular  specimens 
were  loaded,  did  not  materially  contribute  to  their  debasement — 
which  was  inevitable,  as  we  have  just  seen,  from  other  causes — 
but  on  the  contrary  constituted  their  chief,  and  indeed  their  sole, 
feature  of  beauty ;  and  moreover,  tended  in  no  slight  degree  to 
soften,  if  not  to  conceal,  those  grand  inherent  defects  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  more  painfully  apparent. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  in  further  illustration  of  the 
present  point,  and  of  the  marked  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  Styles,  that,  while  the  former 
sought  Sculpture,  as  its  most  congenial  subordinate,  the  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  rejoiced  in  Painting,  in  the  same  ministrative 
capacity.  And  the  difference  between  these  two  ministering 
Arts,  viewed  according  to  the  effect  they  are,  respectively,  capable 
of  producing — the  coldness  and  severity  of  the  one,  and  the 
richness  and  warmth  of  the  other — exactly  corresponds  with  the 
alleged  difference  between  the  naked  simplicity,  which  best  ac- 
corded with  the  absolute  Symmetry  of  the  Grecian  model,  and 
the  Richness  of  Composition,  which  in  good  measure  compensated 
for  the  comparatively  defective  and  irregular  proportions  of  the 
Gothic  Outline.  Sculpture  provides  the  ornament  appropriate  to 
a  Grecian  building ;  Painting,  or  Colour,  would  at  once  introduce 
a  distressing  anomaly :  this  latter,  reversely,  deepens  the  variety 
and  richness  of  Gothic  detail,  where  the  severe  representations 
of  an  exact  Sculpture  would  be  utterly  out  of  place.  Not  so 
much  Painting,  then— for  here  the  representations  are  equally 
exact,  if  not  so  severe — in  fact,  more  exact  in  proportion  as  they 
are  less  severe — not  so  much  Painting,  as  Colour.  Colour  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  auxiliary  to  Gothic  Architecture,  as  bringing 
out  that  Richness  of  general  appearance  which  is  one  of  its  chief 
and  most  pleasing  characteristics.  We,  in  this  country,  indeed, 
through  long  desuetude,  have  become  insensible  to  this  enriching' 
effect  of  Colour :  nay,  rather,  we  have  acquired  a  decided  preju- 
dice against  it,  and  have  learned  to  prefer  the  ^'  chaste  simplicity," 
as  we  term  it,  of  bare  walls  and  roofs  ;  as  though  the  buildings, 
of  which  we  thus  speak,  were  Grecian  temples  and  not  Gothic 
churches :  But  so  it  was  not  from  the  first ;  the  mighty  men  of 
old — our  English  forefathers — by  whose  hands  those  churches 
were  reared,  thought  far  otherwise  :  witness  the  remains  of  beau- 
tiful and  elaborate  colouring  which  their  walls  and  ceilings,  their 
piers  and  arches,  still  present :  and  it  is  one  among  the  many 
matters  of  congratulation,  therefore,  which  are  afforded  in  the 
present  day  to  the  lovers  of  Church  Architecture,  that  the  claims 
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of  Colour,  so  lono^  disregarded  and  denied,  are  now  at  length 
again  beginning  to  be  practically  recognised ;  and  that  the  deep 
blue,  which  emulates  Heaven^s  Vault,  and  again,  the  bright  saifron, 
which  represents  its  Stars,  are  no  longer  proscribed  accessories  of 
Richness  and  Beauty  in  our  Churches. 

Indeed  this  feature  of  Richness,  which  Colour  so  much  assists, 
in  Christian  Architecture  pervades  Christian  Art  generally,  and 
constitutes  its  great  distinction  viewed  relatively  to  the  Classical 
Method.  Thus  to  take  Painting,  e.g.,  as  suggested  by  the  men- 
tion just  made  of  Colour  :  Painting  is  essentially  a  Christian  Art. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  among  the  Ancients. 
For  the  richness  belonging  to  it,  which  ensured  its  ready  adoption 
and  successful  prosecution  in  Christian  hands,  was  scarcely  appre- 
ciable by  those  whose  admiration  for  Art  was  so  purely  intellec- 
tual— so  cold,  therefore,  and  in  one  sense  superficial — and  who 
had  so  little  sense  or  notion  of  what  we  term  the  Romantic. 
Those  glorious  Builders,  those  yet  more  glorious  Sculptors,  must 
needs  have  made  but  poor  Painters.  We  read  indeed  of  Zeuxis 
and  Apelles,  and  such  like ;  and  of  the  powerful  effects  in  some 
instances  which  their  pictures  are  said  to  have  produced :  but  it 
is  highly  questionable  how  far  those  cliefs-cfceuvres  of  the  Classical 
Masters  would  have  borne  comparison  with  very  moderate  com- 
positions even  in  this  degenerate  age.  Symmetry  of  Outline  and 
Beauty  of  Form  those  early  efforts  of  the  Pencil  may  have  pos- 
sessed, judging  from  the  cotemporaneous  productions  of  the 
Chisel ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  person  who  excels 
in  Sculpture  should  excel  even  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  Paint- 
ing ;  but  as  to  warmth,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  colouring,  and 
fulness  and  freedom  of  treatment,  and,  in  a  word,  richness  of 
execution,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  of  these  in  a  Grecian 
painting — they  are  all  properties  of  Christian  Art. 

And  so  again  in  the  case  of  Music  :  Music,  indeed,  such  as  it  now 
exists  amongst  us,  seems  to  have  had  still  less  place  among  the 
Ancients  than  Painting  itself.  In  a  kind  of  generic  sense,  indeed. 
Music  pervaded  everything ;  the  Movgikyi  absorbed  the  whole  Gre- 
cian life ;  but  the  specific  Art  itself  was  very  little  understood,  or,  at 
any  rate,  very  imperfectly  practised.  Instrumental  Music  was  un- 
known as  such,  and  independently  :  and  as  to  the  musical  accom- 
paniment, which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations and  on  other  occasions,  it  was  meagre  in  form,  we  well 
know,  and  must  have  been  equally  poor  in  execution,  if  only  from 
their  deficiency  in  mechanical  apparatus.  How  different  has 
Music  appeared  under  the  more  congenial  influence  of  Christianity; 
with  its  breadth  of  diapason,  and  its  grandeur  of  unison  from 
the  very  first,  when  melody  was  simplest — as  e.g.,  in  the  early 
Gregorian  chants  and  hymns ;  and  above  all,  with  its  richness  of 
Harmony,  as  it  afterwards  became  more  and  more  fully  developed  ! 
In  this  last-mentioned  particular — I  mean  Harmony — so  essential 
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to  the  richness  of  musical  composition^  tlie  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  been  wholly  deficient ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
considering  that  they  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  theory, 
which,  in  fact,  formed  the  basis  of  one  of  their  deepest  systems 
of  philosophy ;  a  deficiency^  then,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  its  consistency  with  their  prevailing  habits 
of  taste  and  feeling  on  matters  of  art. 

And  so  lastly  with  respect  to  Poetry  :  how  much  richer  its  struc- 
ture and  composition  in  modern  than  in  ancient  times — in  its  two 
principal  departments,  the  Epic  and  Dramatic,  at  least,  if  not  in 
the  lesser  as  well !  Compare  the  Shakesperian  with  the  Greek 
Drama — the  rich  variety,  the  picturesque  but  irregular  freedom  of 
the  one,  with  the  rigid  proprieties,  the  symmetrical  beauty,  the 
staticesqueness,  of  the  other  :  Or  compare,  again,  the  romantic 
Epopee  of  Spenser  with  the  severer  Form  which  the  all- wondrous 
Homer  struck  out;  in  which  the  majestic  Virgil  was  content 
dutifully  to  follow  ;  and  in  which,  lastly,  our  own  Milton  showed 
himself,  if  not  a  greater  poet,  yet  a  grander  versifier,  than  either. 

But  I  am  deviating  somewhat  widely  from  the  subject  of  Archi- 
tecture, with  which  these  observations  are  more  properly  con- 
cerned :  let  me,  then,  proceed  to  remark,  in  the  last  place,  with 
reference  to  the  Richness  for  which  Christian  Architecture,  in 
common  with  every  other  Art  as  christianized,  is  distinguished, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  least  dependent  either  on  size  or  costliness 
of  material,  or  even  on  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  ornamental 
detail  itself  in  which  it  consists.  Quite  the  reverse.  Mere 
rubble  will  work  up  into  stately  walls.  And  again,  the  most 
grotesque,  and  even  the  most  hideous,  devices  are  frequently  the 
most  eff'ective  in  the  way  of  ornament.  Nay,  so  far  from  fine 
materials,  and  elaborate,  or  at  least  exact,  workmanship  being 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  Richness  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  found  positively  to  interfere  with 
such  efiect.  Polished  marble,  in  large  blocks  placed  in  regular 
layers,  however  suited  to  the  construction  of  a  Grecian  temple, 
would  ill  accord  with  the  character  of  a  Gothic  church  :  and  thus, 
whereas  the  former,  whose  absolute  Symmetry,  as  has  been  above 
remarked,  is  for  the  most  part  exemplified  on  a  comparatively 
limited  scale,  is  most  advantageously  constructed  with  large  and 
regularly  assorted  materials ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
proper  measure  is  Vastness,  for  the  expression  of  winch  actual 
size,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  is  at  any  rate  most  desirable, 
is  built  most  effectively  in  point  of  appearance,  as  well  as  most 
commodiously  in  regard  of  manual  labour,  with  stones  of  small 
and  irregular  dimensions.  And  again,  with  stones  the  surface 
of  which  is  left  rough,  rather  than  delicately  smoothed,  much 
less  polished.  Roughness  of  exterior — within  certain  limits,  of 
course — gives  depth  and  richness;  while  artificial  smoothness 
produces  a  thin  and  poor  appearance.     And  so  with  the  orna- 
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mental  parts  :  liere^  too,  exact  Statuary  and  Sculpture — especially 
when  employed  in  their  highest  suLserviency  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Human  Form;  and  again,  the  over-accurate  delineation 
even  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  unless  when  these  latter  are  partially 
disguised,  either  by  the  remote  position  they  occupy,  or  the  ano- 
malous purpose  for  w^hich  they  are  employed — all  these  things, 
how  beautiful  soever  in  themselves,  are  worse  than  superfluous 
in  a  Gothic  building;  they  are  utterly  incongruous;  Gothic 
Richness  is  elsewhere  and  otherwise  obtained.  Who  has  not  been 
pained  by  the  exquisitely-carved  angels'  heads,  with  their  accom- 
panying wreaths  of  flowers,  with  which  the  plastic  hand  of 
Gibbons  defaced  the  wainscoting  of  many  a  cathedral  choir  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  ?  And  what  is  true  of  the  Walls  is 
equally  true  of  the  Windows  also  :  the  coarser  the  glass  the  better  : 
nay,  dirt  itself  ministers  to  the  general  effect  of  depth  and  rich- 
ness :  the  finest  plate  glass  would  be  so  much  the  worse.  And 
as  to  fine  painting  thereon — figures  variously  grouped  and  atti- 
tudinized, and  green  landscapes  with  wood  and  water  to  diversify 
the  scene — such  painting,  whatever  merit  it  might  possess  on 
canvas,  becomes  simply  an  abomination  when  transferred  to  glass : 
besides  the  irreparable  injury  it  is  apt  to  inflict  on  the  tracery  of 
the  devoted  window,  by  unduly  attenuating  its  mullions  and 
widening  their  intervals,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  space  thus 
obtained"^  —  besides  completely  spoiling  the  window  which  it 
professes  to  adorn,  as  a  preliminary  measure  and  before  the  work 
of  adorning  begins,  the  work  itself  is  one  gorgeous  blot  through- 
out— converting,  it  may  be  said,  in  its  course  and  consummation, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  effective  ornaments  of  a  Christian 
church — the  Painted  Window — into  one  of  the  vulgarest  and 
cheapest  appendages  of  an  ordinary  lodging-house — a  painted 
blind.  Here,  too,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  improved 
taste  and  feeling — for  feeling  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the 
matter  as  taste,  if  not  more — which  has  been  manifested  of  late 
years  in  this  important  department  of  Christian  Architectural  Art. 
Although  here,  again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
irreparable  loss,  which  has  been  sustained,  in  the  premature  death 
of  onet  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  seemed  likely  to  raise 
the  Picto-fenestral  Art  to  its  ancient  dignity  and  excellence,  and 
who  has  left  behind  him,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  his  own,  so 
many  enduring  proofs  (now,  alas,  monuments,  all  too  few)  of 
high  artistic  talent,  duly  influenced  and  tempered  by  the  Eeligious 
Service  to  which  it  was  exclusively  consecrated.     But  to  resume  : 

*  As  in  the  famous  West- window  of  New  College  Chapel ;  Here,  however,  I  am 
bound  and  glad  to  say  that  the  original  tracery,  some  of  which  was  actually  re- 
moved to  give  more  room  for  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  design,  has  been  restored  in  all  its 
])XO-^Qx  fulness  as  well  as  form  :  But  the  Hagioscope  (?)  in  the  organ-case  still  re- 
mains to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  gross  specimen  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  Pictorial  Style  was  once  held. 

t  Gerente,  the  eminent  French  artist  in  glass. 
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it  appears,  then,  on  the  whole,  not  only  that  intrinsic  beauty  of 
material  and  excellence  of  workmanship  are  not  essential,  but 
contrariwise,  that  meanness  and  coarseness  of  the  one,  and  inac- 
curacy and  even  deformity  of  the  other,  are  found  to  be  posi- 
tively conducive  to  that  Richness  of  general  effect  which  beloni^s 
to  the  Gothic,  in  compensation  for  its  comparative  deficiency  in 
point  of  Symmetrical  Outline.  Yes,  so  it  is  :  the  vile  and  refuse, 
the  coarse  and  unseemly  in  detail  appear  only  the  more  rich  and 
beautiful  on  the  whole :  significant  this,  surely,  of  what  obtains 
under  that  Dispensation,  to  which  Gothic  Architecture  owes  its 
very  existence  and  distinctive  character,  and  under  which  "not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
are  called,^^  but  the  high  are  made  low,  and,  reversely,  the  low 
high;  under  which,  moreover,  "all  things  work  together'^  for 
them  that  are  its  members;  who,  again,  themselves  are  "made 
perfect^^  as  such — that  is  to  say,  in  their  corporate,  rather  than  in 
their  merely  individual,  relation. 

3.  Here,  however,  I  am  trenching  upon  a  very  large  department 
of  my  subject,  viz,  the  Symbolical  Character  of  Christian  Archi- 
tecture— a  department,  indeed,  as  interesting  as  it  is  large,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  as  large  as  it  is  interesting ;  and  into  which, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  set  further  foot,  especially  after 
the  length — I  fear  inordinate  length — which  I  have  already 
reached,  containing,  as  it  does,  matter  for  a  series  of  papers 
(which,  however,  I  would  rather  suggest  than  promise),  and  not 
what  can  possibly  be  crowded  into  the  conclusion  of  a  single  one. 
And,  indeed,  considering  the  comparative  method  which  has  been 
hitherto  all  along  pursued,  I  feel  exonerated,  no  less  than  pre- 
cluded, from  entering  upon  a  discussion  which  would  be  found  to 
embrace  no  points  of  comparison  at  all.  For  Grecian  Architec- 
ture— and  the  remark  is  applicable  more  or  less  to  Classical  Archi- 
tecture in  general — had  nothing  symbolical  about  it ;  nothing 
that  pointed  to  anything  besides ;  nothing  hidden  beneath  what 
was  revealed ;  nothing  intimated  beyond  what  was  expressed  : 
everything  was  what  it  seemed — neither  more  nor  less — super- 
ficial, thus,  simple,  and  patent  to  all  beholders.  This  absence  of 
Religious  Symbolism  in  the  Architectural  works  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  spirit  of  irre- 
ligion  in  which  the  intellectual  scepticism  of  the  former,  and  the 
coarser  sensualism  of  the  latter — how  diverse  soever  from  each 
other — practically  coincided.  How  can  a  nation  of  unbelievers 
— whether  their  unbelief  be  positive,  like  that  of  the  pantheistic 
and  thence  virtually  atheistic  Greek,  or  else  negative  rather  and 
indirect,  like  that  of  the  world-controlling  but  earth-bound 
Roman — symbolize  a  Faith  which  is  not  possessed  in  what  is 
Divine  by  the  one,  in  what  is  Heavenly  by  the  other,  in  what  is 
Invisible  by  either  ?  No,  we  must  go  elsewhere  for  such  Symbolic 
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representations;  and  find  in  the  gloomy  perspective  which  Egypt's 
wedge-like  Portals  disclose ;  or^  again^  in  the  barbaric  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  remoter  India's  heathen  Temples ;  or^  once  more, 
in  the  rude  primaeval  remains  of  Northern  Superstition,  what  we 
shall  in  vain  seek  for  amid  the  Classic  Groves  and  Porticoes  of 
civilized  Athens ;  or  the  gorgeous  Palaces  and  Triumphal  arches  of 
Imperial  Rome.  Those  ruder  specimens  of  a  Symbolical  Archi- 
tecture, indeed,  are  destitute  of  high  artistic  merit ;  or  at  any 
rate  are  not  to  be  compared  with  Classical  models  in  this  respect : 
where  the  Religious  element  predominated,  the  Artistic  power  was 
proportionably  low ;  and,  reversely,  where  this  latter  was  culti- 
vated to  the  utmost  perfection,  the  Religious  element  was  wanting 
altogether.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, in  the  fulfilment  of  the  lofty  task  assigned  to  it,  to  concen- 
trate and  combine  the  two — to  exhibit  deep  Religious  feeling  in 
Artistic  form,  and  to  qualify  the  efforts  of  high  Art  with  a  deep 
Religious  tone ;  to  embellish  Religion  with  Art^  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  sanctify  Art  by  Religion,  on  the  other;  in  a  word,  to 
embody  "  the  Beauty  of  Holiness."  Its  leading  principle,  how- 
ever, is  Religious,  and  not  Artistic;  of  course  :  Art  ministered  to 
Religion,  and  not  Religion  to  Art ;  most  surely  :  and  hence  Gothic 
Architecture,  viewed  according  to  the  Symbolism,  which,  as  being 
the  form  of  its  Religious  expression,  constitutes  its  most  important 
feature,  owns  a  far  closer  affinity,  and  admits  of  a  much  fuller 
comparison,  with  the  artless  efforts,  which  bespeak  an  earnest 
though  misguided  Faith,  than  with  the  purest  specimens  of  a 
faultless,  but  unhallowed  and  unhallowing.  Art.  Without  any 
further  reference,  then,  to  this  feature  of  Symbolism  in  Christian 
Architecture,  which,  however  important  and  interesting  in  itself, 
finds  nothing  to  correspond  with  it  in  the  productions  of  the 
Classical  Style,  which,  while  artistically  perfect,  is  eminently  irre- 
ligious, I  will  conclude  with  a  few  brief  remarks  on  a  kindred 
matter,  and,  in  continuation  of  the  train  of  thought  which  has 
been  just  suggested,  advert  generally  to  what  I  may  term  the 
Moral  character,  as  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  the  Distinctive 
Structural  Form,  of  each. 

The  Grecian,  then,  which  constituted  the  most  perfect  exem- 
plification of  the  Classical  Style,  while  eminently  beautiful,  was 
eminently  devoid  of  Religious  character,  as  I  have  just  said. 
Surely  there  is  something  irreligious  in  the  very  perfection  of  its 
absolute  Symmetry.  Such  absolute  perfection,  however  beautiful 
artistically,  is  in  itself  morally  unbecoming  and  incongruous :  for 
what  have  we  to  do  here  on  earth — this  fallen  imperfect  earth 
— with  absolute  perfection  ?  Those  buildings  of  ancient  Greece, 
which,  in  their  exquisite  form  and  proportions,  evince  so  much 
refinement  of  mind  as  well  as  of  taste,  so  much  high  aesthetic 
excellence,  in  those  who  planned  and  perfected  them,  were  fit 
rather  ''  to  crown  the  glorious  hills  of  Paradise'^ — of  a  world  yet 
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fresh  from  its  Creator's  hand^  and  aLiding-  in  unsullied  beauty:  they 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  complexion^  they  do  not  meet  the 
wants  and  aspirations^  of  a  world  which_,  as  fallen^  "  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  until  now ;"  which,  as  renewed,  '"^  hasteth  to 
its  consummation  :''  angel-forms  might  well  have  traversed  those 
courts  of  matchless  and,  as  I  may  sslj ,  fearless  symmetry ;  unmeet, 
then,  to  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  those  who  were  sinners  from 
among  the  children  of  men.  The  Pediment,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing outward  feature  in  a  Grecian  Building,  with  its 
marked  Horizontality,  is  expressive  of  entire  Self-sufficiency — 
tofdis  ill  se  teres  atque  rotundus  ;  it  seems  to  rest,  and,  as  it  were, 
repose,  on  earth  in  self-complacent  ease  and  security — a  represen- 
tation of  Formal  Beauty,  exquisitely  perfect,  and  at  the  same 
time,  exquisitely  mundane. 

Equally  mundane,  but  still  less  humane,  or  suited  to  man,  was 
the  Arch  of  ancient.  Rome.  The  Roman  Arch  was  far  more  ele- 
vated in  its  scope  and  character  than  the  Grecian  Pediment ;  but 
its  greater  elevation  was  the  mere  result  of  a  vaster  ambition  :  it 
rose  higher,  but  only  to  comprehend  the  more :  it  breathes  the 
pride  of  Conquest — of  wide-extended  Dominion  and  Earthly 
Rule ;  and  in  emulating  the  span  of  Heaven's  own  glorious  Bow 
assumed  a  Form  unfit  for  man  to  uprear  among  his  fellow-men. 

Alike  removed  from  both — the  Haughty  Roman  Arch  and  Self- 
sufficient  Grecian  Pediment — is  the  Pointed  Arch,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Gothic  Style.  This  last  is  not  of  the  earth,  earthy:  it 
does  not  rest  on  earth,  like  the  reposing"  Pediment  of  Greece;  nor, 
again,  hang  exulting,  as  it  were,  over  earth,  like  Rome's  Arch  of 
Martial  Triumph;  but  rather  the  Pointed  Arch,  which  Chris- 
tianity suggested  and  in  due  time  perfected,  ascends  from  earth, 
and  tends  to  Heaven;  and  expresses,  in  such  upward  direction,  that 
corresponding  tendency  of  soul — in  a  word,  that  devotion — which  is 
ever  due  from  man  below  to  God  on  high,  and  which  should,  there- 
fore, ever  be  exemplified,  more  or  less,  in  all  his  words  and  works. 

Moreover,  the  devotional  Elevation,  thus  realized  in  the  Gothic 
Point,  in  contrast,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  superb  Comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Roman  Arch,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  secure 
and  passionless  Horizontality  of  the  Grecian  Pediment^  is  still 
further  developed  and  more  directly  attained  in  the  Spire,  which  is 
too  important  an  external  feature,  more  especially  in  our  EngUs/i 
Church  Architecture,  to  be  entirely  passed  over  in  this  place. 
The  Spire — that  ''  silent  finger,"  as  it  has  been  beautifully  called, 
"  which  points  to  Heaven" — is  essentially  heavenwards  in  its 
scope  and  tendency;  an  asj^iration  of  the  heart,  as  it  were,  mate- 
rially embodied  and  fixed — say  rather,  of  the  regenerate  soul,  of 
which  Heaven  has  again  become  the  proper  home.  Yes  ;  there  was 
a  time,  indeed,  ere  yet  the  earth  had  well  recovered  from  that 
fierce  Flood  of  waters  which  had  laid  waste  its  surface,  when  men 
essayed,  in  wayward  pride,  to  build  them  a  Tower,  whose  top  should 
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reach  unto  Heaven  :  that  presumptuous  attempt  failed  signally : 
and  its  authors^  whose  folly  was  only  equalled  by  their  wickedness, 
were  utterly  dispersed  and  overthrown.  But  now  in  these  last  days 
the  Attempt  of  Babel  has  been  repeated,  and  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, without  its  offence,  and  everywhere  Towers  rise  to  Heaven 
in  aspiring,  yet  unobnoxious,  height.  For  they  rise  like  the  prayers 
of  those  who  "  assemble  together^^  beneath  their  solemn  shadow, 
and  ''  lift  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting  :''  they  rise, 
not  Babel-like  to  make  their  frail  builders  a  name — so  many  vain 
monuments  of  human  glory — but  contrariwise,  to  God's  exclusive 
praise  and  honour ;  nor,  again,  in  order  to  stand  secure  ''  in  their 
own  unshaken  might,^^  as  though  they  were  ^'^  sure  dwelling- 
places"  which  should  "continue  for  ever;"  but  rather  they  rise 
in  significant  attestation  of  those  "  many  mansions,"  '"''  not  made 
with  hands,"  which  are  "  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

And  hence,  I  would  observe,  in  the  last  place,  the  Dome,  which 
prevails  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  Christendom,  and  in  the 
very  Citadel  itself,  as  one  may  say,  of  Christianity,  is  not  so  appro- 
priate an  appendage  of  a  Christian  church  as  the  Spire.  For  the 
Dome  does  not  express  height,  but  size  rather;  or  at  any  rate,  not 
height,  with  the  same  exclusiveness  of  aim  and  purpose  which  marks 
the  Spire,  and  renders  it  so  congenial  a  Feature  in  Gothic  Architec- 
ture. Besides,  what  the  Dome  loses  in  respect  of  vertical  elevation, 
it  does  not  gain  in  moral,  to  say  the  least.  If  the  Grecian  Pedi- 
ment reposes  too  complacently ;  if,  again,  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Rome  is  too  ambitious  in  its  grasp;  the  Dome,  which  belongs  to 
neither  properly,  but  which  has  been  in  later  times  combined 
with  both,  is  too  pompous  in  its  swelling  circumference :  it  ex- 
presses Pomp  and  Pride — the  pride  of  Possession,  perhaps,  which 
is  retrospective  and  quiescent,  rather  than  the  pride  of  Acquisition 
or  Conquest,  which  is  prospective  as  well,  and  energetic  there- 
fore— the  pride  of  Pomp,  then,  rather  than  of  Ambition.  And 
such  the  Form  which  towers  supreme  in  the  capital  of  the  Western 
Church — in  Papal  Rome  :  Is  it  uncharitable  to  dwell  on  the 
significance  of  that  Form,  in  that  Place,  of  pomp  and  power — on 
the  correspondence  which  it  seems  to  bear  with  the  arrogant 
claim  to  Universal  Rule  which  was  there  set  up,  and  with  the 
degeneracy,  both  doctrinal  and  practical,  which  thence  ensued  ? 
Perhaps  so  :  Let  us  look,  then,  to  ourselves  :  Far  other  shows 
our  own  metropolitan  Church  of  Canterbury;  far  diff'erent  its 
Structure,  and  far  more  appropriate.  No  stately  Dome  rises  from 
its  centre ;  but  a  Tower  is  seen  instead,  the  topmost  stone  in  each 
of  whose  tapering  pinnacles  consummates  the  beauty  of  devotional 
effect  which  prevails  throughout.  And  such  the  structure,  such 
the  character,  generally,  of  all  our  other  cathedrals;  with  one  single 
exception — that,  indeed,  both  large  and  signal — in  the  metropolis 
itself.  There,  too,  in  professed,  though  humble,  imitation  of  its 
Romish  prototype,  a  kindred  Dome  lifts  up  itself  on  high  :  reared. 
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however,,  during  a  degenerate  period  of  our  Cliurcli's  history, 
from  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  have  now  at  length  emerged ; 
reared  on  a  foreign  model,  and  exhibiting,  externally,  on  a  reduced 
scale  of  pompous  grandeur,  the  swelling  proportions,  but  without 
aught  of  the  internal  richness  and  splendour — the  gorgeous  gild- 
ings and  rich  mosaics — of  the  original ;  combining  thus  the  evils 
of  a  semi-classical  and  inappropriate  Style  with  a  coldness  and  a 
poverty  all  its  own.  The  very  Inscription  which  runs  round  its 
Central  Dome,  in  recording  the  name  of  its  unquestionably  great 
Architect,  condemns  the  greatest  of  his  works,  which  it  professes 
to  extol ;  or,  at  least,  indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  would  have  been  more  properly  made  subservient : 
"  Si  moimmentum  quoeras,  circumspice'^ — in  humbling  contrast, 
it  must  be  allowed,  with  the  corresponding  Circumscription  in  the 
Church  of  the  illustrious  Fisherman,  emblazoning,  as  it  does,  those 
words  of  high  Approval  and  large  Commission,  which,  however 
unhappily  since  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  were  yet  the  Words 
of  Christ  Himself  addressed  to  His  firstApostle,  and  express  the 
awful  powers  vested  in,  together  with  the  lofty  destiny  reserved 
for,  that  spiritual  yet  visible  Society,  of  which  He  Who  spake 
them  was  to  be  the  One  Invisible  Head,  but  he  to  whom  they 
were  spoken,  nevertheless,  one  main  Human  Pillar.  No ;  repu- 
diate we  the  swelling  Dome  of  Italy — for  our  churches  at  least — 
together  with  those  erroneous  doctrines  and  corrupt  practices 
which  in  many  respects  it  not  unaptly  typifies.  That  Dome  of 
swelling  pomp,  when  it  surmounts  a  Christian  church,  seems  to 
belie  the  original  high  disclaimer,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
^^orld  :^^  it  ill  accords  with  the  unearthly  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian System,  in  b.  political  point  of  view;  still  less  with  the  devo- 
tional spirit,  which  is  its  distinguishing  moral  feature,  and  which 
is  most  adequately  represented  and  palpably  embodied  in  the 
solemn  pointed  Arch  and  heaven-seeking  Spire  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. 

And  now,  in  at  length  concluding  these  imperfect  remarks, 
which  have  been  concerned,  first  with  the  Outline ;  next  with 
(what  I  have  ventured  to  term  more  than  once)  the  Filling-up ; 
and  lastly,  with  the  general  Moral  Character,  of  Christian,  as  dis- 
tinct from  and  contrasted  with  Classical,  Architecture,  I  will 
merely  advert,  in  connexion  more  particularly  with  what  has  been 
advanced  under  this  last  head,  to  the  encouraging  sign,  afforded 
during  the  present  century,  in  the  practical  recognition  which 
has  been  so  generally  evinced,  of  the  distinction  we  have  been 
engaged  in  considering  :  If  our  modern  Churches  do  not  as  yet 
rival  in  magnificence  and  beauty  those  of  the  Mediaeval  age,  at 
least  it  is  the  rare  exception  now,  and  not,  as  till  quite  lately, 
the  general  rule,  that  they  should  be  desecrated,  while  disguised, 
whether  by  the  cold  simplicity  of  the  Grecian;  or,  as  more  often. 
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by  the  pompous  grandeur  of  the  Italic,  Style ;  or,  as  oftenest  of 
all,  by  the  incongruous  combination  of  both — a  disguise  which, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  artistic  merit  in  either,  or  any,  of 
these  its  various  exemplifications,  must  in  each  be  equally  viewed 
as  a  desecration  also,  from  the  eminently  mundane  character 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  which  must  ever  preclude  the 
legitimate  application  of  the  Classical  Style  assuchio  the  highest 
and  holiest  Material  Work  within  the  province  of  Christian 
Architecture — the  erection,  namely,  of  a  Christian  Temple. 


On  the  Clmrcli  and  Conventual  Establishment  of  Mstoio.  A  Paper 
read  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society,  held  at  Elstow.  By  George 
Hurst,  Esq. 

The  Conventual  Church  of  Elstow  was  of  high  antiquity.  Pre- 
viously to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was  very  extensive, 
and  must  have  been  a  building  of  considerable  pretensions.  All 
that  remains  now  of  the  original  edifice  is  the  nave  and  aisles 
shortened  by  one  bay,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  a  parish  church. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  church  is  of  early  Norman  architecture, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  period,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  edifice 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  monastery  to  which  it  was  attached  was  founded  about  the 
year  1078,  by  Judith,  niece  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
widow  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  for  Benedictine  nuns. 
As  a  convent,  it  was  very  wealthy,  and  could  scarcely  be  second 
in  importance  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  These  advantages 
were  owing  to  the  rank  and  influence  of  the  foundress,  and  to  its 
endowment  at  a  time  when  royalty  had  such  an  immense  extent  of 
the  forfeited  Saxon  estates  at  its  disposal.  In  the  Doomsday 
Book  are  the  following  entries  of  land  held  under  the  Countess, 
by  the  nuns  of  Elstowe  : — Five  hides  a  virgate  and  a  half  in 
Meldone,  three  hides  at  Winessamstede,  and  three  and  a  half  at 
Elneston.  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  of  Hiche  and  Weston 
was  granted  to  them  by  a  charter  of  Henry  II. 

The  estates  of  this  monastery  were  of  various  kinds,  and 
situated  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country,  showing 
very  clearly  that  its  reputation  must  have  attracted  attention  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  locality.  In  some  instances 
donations  were  made  at  a  time  when  a  benefactor^s  daughter 
took  the  veil.  An  exact  account  of  the  possessions  of  this 
establishment  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain,  as 
after  its  spoliation,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases, 
the  records  were  carefully  destroyed,  the  new  occupants  being 
anxious  to  obliterate  all  recollection  of  charitable  claims  upon  the 
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estate,  and  of  the  very  questionable  title  b}^  wliicli  they  succeeded 
to  the  property.  From  various  writers,  we  find  that  they  pos- 
sessed two  hides  and  three  virgates  of  land  in  Mulshoe^  ten  and 
a  half  virg-ates  in  Erendesby,  two  mills  in  Risendune,  land  to  the 
value  of  four  marks  in  Oxenford,  a  mill  in  Dentun,  land  in 
Avinton  and  Burn  ;  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Inworth_,  Essex  ; 
the  rectory  of  Stonehouse^  in  Gloucestershire ;  the  impropriate 
rectory  of  Hiche,  Herts ;  the  impropriate  rectory  and  advowson 
of  the  vicarage  of  Great  Tring ;  lands  and  tithes  at  Knaptoff, 
Leicestershire;  temporalities  at  Hockwold_,  Norfolk,  valued  at 
15^. ;  ten  yard  lands  at  Arnsby ;  a  rent  of  20^.  issuing  from 
the  rectory  of  Braunston,  Northants ;  with  lands  at  Sy  well  ; 
and  lands  at  Walpole,  called  Wyldole,  granted  2nd  Mary  to 
Thomas  Reeve  and  Giles  Isham. 

The  convent  ranked  variously  at  different  periods ;  at  its  first 
establishment  it  held  the  position  of  an  abbey,  and  did  so  in  the 
year  1307,  1st  Edward  IL,  where  the  name  of  Clementia  occurs 
as  abbess.  In  the  year  1370,  47th  Edward  III.,  Anastatia  was 
the  lady  superior,  but  took  only  the  title  of  prioress.  After- 
wards, in  1487,  it  is  recorded  that  Margaret  Godfrey  was  abbess 
of  this  establishment,  and  it  continued  to  hold  the  rank  of  abbey 
until  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 

There  is  a  flat  stone  in  the  south  aisle,  with  an  incised  effigy 
in  brass,  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Harvey,  who  received  the  tempo- 
ralities, Nov.  5,  1501.  On  a  fillet  inserted  in  the  stone,  round 
the  effigy,  is  this  inscription  :  — "  Orate  pro  anima  dominse 
Elizabeth  Herwy,  quondam  Abbatissse  Monasterii  de  Elnestow, 

quae  obiit die  mensis, anno  Domini  millesimo  quinqua- 

gentesimo cujus  animae  et  omnium  fidelium   defunctorum 

Deus  propicietur.  Amen.^^  It  is  singular  that  the  places  for  the 
dates  are  left  blank,  upon  which  account  some  persons  have 
supposed  that  the  vault  and  monumental  stone  were  prepared 
previous  to  her  death,  but  that  her  body  never  reached  its 
intended  place  of  sepulture.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that 
as  she  died  but  a  few  years  antecedent  to  the  dissolution,  filling 
in  the  dates  was  at  first  neglected,  as  many  things  naturally 
would  be,  at  a  period  when  there  must  have  been  great  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  institution;  for  at 
that  time  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  religious  agitation  was  directed  greatly  against  monastic 
establishments,  and  the  grossest  calumnies  were  industriously 
circulated  respecting  the  habits  and  moral  conduct  of  the  occu- 
piers of  religious  houses.  Agnes  Gascoign  succeeded  dame 
Harvey,  July  11,  1524;  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
she  must  have  died  somewhat  earlier  in  the  same  year.  Elizabeth 
Starkey  was  the  next  in  succession,  and  received  the  temporalities 
of  the  monastery  in  1529  ;  but  she  enjoyed  her  elevation  a  very 
short  time,  and  was  followed  by  Elizabeth  Boyville,   in  the  year 
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1530.  Her  successor^  according  to  Browne  Willis^  was  Elinor 
Snow^  who  surrendered  the  abbey,  August  26,  1540;  but  this 
must  have  been  a  mistake,  for  Elizabeth  Boyville  was  abbess  when 
the  monastery  was  dissolved,  and  as  such  was  pensioned.  Dame 
Elinor  Snow  at  the  same  time  held  the  second  place,  under  the 
title  of  prioress. 

When  the  house  was  dissolved,  pensions  were  granted  to  the 
nuns  for  giving  up  their  possessions  peaceably.  This  faint  show 
of  justice  in  not  leaving  the  occupiers  of  religious  houses  in  entire 
destitution,  contributed  to  facilitate  the  work  of  demolition. 
Some  of  the  nuns  afterwards  resided  at  Bedford ;  and  there  are 
entries  of  the  burial  of  four  of  them  in  the  register  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter  Dunstaple  in  that  town. 

The  deed  of  surrender  is  still  preserved  in  the  Augmentation 
Office.  There  are  no  signatures  upon  it,  but  it  bears  the  seal  of 
the  abbess,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  legend,  is  in  good 
preservation.  The  form  of  the  seal  is  oval,  and  it  is  of  large  size. 
The  impression  represents,  under  tabernacle  work,  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  Helen  holding  a  cross;  underneath 
are  several  figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.     The  inscription  is 

— "  Sigillu, ScE  Marie  de  Elennstowe  ;^'    probably   the 

obliterated  portion  should  be  supplied  by  the  word  "  Monasterii.^' 
At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  convent  were 
estimated  at  284^.  125.  11  |f/.  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  monastery  came  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Ratcliffe,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  either  by 
grant  or  purchase,  who  made  it  his  place  of  residence.  He  died 
in  the  year  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel.  There  is  a 
mural  marble  monument  to  his  memory,  just  over  the  communion 
table.  The  inscription  is  nearly  obliterated,  being  merely  painted 
upon  the  stone  instead  of  being  engraved,  but,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  deciphered,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Sir  Humphrey  BadclifF,  Knt.,  and  Dame  Isabel,  his  wife ; 
which  Sir  Humphrey,  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  said 
Isabel,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Edm.  Harvey,  Esq.,  and  Mary 
Wentworth,  his  wife ;  they  had  issue  two  sons  :  Thomas,  deceased, 
and  Edward,  yet  living ;  four  daughters :  Mary,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlewomen of  the  privy  chamber  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Frances, 
married  to  Henry  died,  Esq.,  sometime  secretary  of  her  late 
Majesty's  Council  established  in  the  North ;  Elizabeth,  married 
to  Henry  Owen,  Esq. ;  Martha,  married  to  William  Gostwick, 
Esq.  Sir  Humphrey  died  the  13th  day  of  August,  1566,  being 
of  the  age  of  57.'^ 

The  property  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
Hillersden,  by  whom  a  manor-house  was  erected  on  a  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  old  building.  This,  as  the  architecture  of  the 
mansion  now  in  ruins  indicates,  was  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
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reio^n  of  James  I.^  or  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  reign. 
The  estate  was  possessed  by  the  same  family  until  179:2^  when  it 
was  purchased  by  Samuel  AYhitbread,  Esq.,  whose  grandson, 
AYilliam  Henry  Whitbread,  Esq.,  is  the  present  owner.  There  is 
still  standing  close  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church,  a  small 
square  building,  now  used  as  a  Sunday-school,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  chapter-house.  The  roof  is  groined,  and  is  sup- 
ported in  the  centre  by  a  slender  column  of  Purbeck  marble. 
This  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  magnificent  structure  that  was 
erected  as  a  monument  of  the  piety  of  the  illustrious  niece  of  the 
Conqueror :  besides  this,  not  the  fragment  of  a  wall  or  broken 
pillar  is  to  be  seen  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  a  place  where,  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  successive  assemblages  of  pious  ladies,  m 
cloistered  quietude,  devoted  themselves  to  the  active  offices  of 
benevolence,  and  preparation  for  happiness  in  mansions  of  eternal 
duration.  The  ruins  of  a  subsequent  building,  or  the  green  turf, 
covers  the  ancient  foundations ;  if  sufficient  excavations  were 
made,  the  original  ground  plan  might  be  traced ;  bat  until  that 
be  done,  we  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  the  extent  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  establishment. 

With  respect  to  the  church,  we  have  sufficient  remaining  to 
guide  us  in  forming  reasonable  conjectures  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. At  present  there  is  a  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  consisting  of  five 
bays,  the  nave  being  divided  from  the  aisles  on  each  side  east- 
ward, by  three  pure,  simple  Norman  arches,  which  are,  doubt- 
less, a  part  of  the  original  structure.  The  piers  from  which  they 
spring  are  square  and  very  massive,  with  recesses,  having  moulded 
imposts.  That  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  has  in  addition 
the  lozenge  ornament.  Towards  the  west,  the  division  is  made 
on  each  side  by  two  elegant  Early  English  arches,  resting  upon 
massive  octagonal  piers,  the  capitals  of  which  are  richly  carved, 
and  surmounted  by  deeply-cut  abaci.  Those  on  the  north  slightly 
differ  from  the  other  arches,  which  are  plain,  with  deeply-cut 
mouldings.  The  arch  on  the  north-west  terminates  at  the  apex 
with  a  small  foliated  branch,  having  a  very  elegant  appearance  ; 
the  next  arch  on  the  same  side,  in  addition  to  the  simple  moulding, 
has  a  course  of  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  soffits  of  each  of  these 
two  arches  have  been  painted  according  to  th6  then  prevailing 
custom;  the  hood-moulds  at  their  juncture  rest  on  dripstones 
with  the  well-known  Early  English  ornament.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  these  pointed  arches  replaced  some  earlier  ones, 
or  were  erected  to  lengthen  the  church,  subsequently  to  its  first 
foundation  :  the  massiveness  of  the  piers  is  in  favour  of  an  altera- 
tion, not  an  enlargement.  The  clerestory  corresponds  with  the 
arches  below.  At  the  west  end,  on  either  side,  are  lancet  windows, 
splayed  deeply,  having  slender  shafts  internally,  with  moulded 
bases  and  foliated  capitals.     The  greater  portion  of  the  clerestory 
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windows  have  been  blocked  up,  and  have  been  treated  rather 
unceremoniously,  to  accommodate  the  knees  under  the  beams  of  a 
decent  Perpendicular  roof. 

In  the  an<jle  of  the  south  pier,  facing  the  altar,  is  a  small  and 
curious  niche,  that  might  have  been  a  water-stoup  or  reliquary. 

On  entering  in  at  the  west  door,  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  nave  is  very  striking,  and  gives  a  powerful  impression  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  structure  previously  to  being  curtailed  of  its 
dimensions. 

The  north  aisle  has  but  few  indications  of  the  original  edifice, 
having  three  large  Perpendicular  windows  inserted ;  but  probably, 
were  the  plaster  removed,  the  Norman  arrangements  would  be 
discovered.  The  door  which  forms  the  principal  one  to  the 
church,  as  now  used  by  the  parishioners,  is  on  the  north  side,  and 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Norman  period,  with  the  zig-zag 
moulding  well  wrought.  The  spring  of  the  arch  is  from  double 
shafts,  with  common  diapered  capitals;  above  is  a  bas-relief, 
enclosed  within  a  semicircular  arch,  with  a  torus  moulding,  rest- 
ing upon  square  jambs.  It  contains  three  figures;  the  centre 
one  represents  the  Saviour,  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vesica,  the  emblem  of  his  incarnation ;  on  one  side 
is  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  bearing  the  keys,  and  on  the  other  the 
Evangelist  St.  John,  carrying  his  book  of  the  Holy  Gospel.  These 
apostles  were  the  most  favoured  and  important  witnesses  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer's  ministration,  and  being  present  at  his  trans- 
figuration, would  very  properly  be  selected  to  form  part  of  a 
group  with  him,  placed  over  the  entrance  into  his  church.  The 
whole  work  about  this  part  has  been  "  done  up"  in  compo.  In 
the  left  hand  jamb  of  this  door  is  a  large  iron  staple  still  remain- 
ing, to  which  delinquents  were  afiixed  as  the  lesser  penance. 
Over  the  door  is  a  small  Early  English  light,  trefoiled,  with  a 
compo  sill.     On  the  inside  eastward  are  the  remains  of  the  stoup. 

The  priest's  door,  which  is  under  the  second  window  from  the 
east,  is  good  Perpendicular,  having  in  the  spandrels  on  the  dexter 
side  a  heart  surmounted  by  a  cross,  enclosed  in  a  circle,  beyond 
which  is  foliage.  This  is  emblematical  of  the  sacrifice  made  by 
eternal  love  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  the  sinister  side 
is  a  shield  charged  with  the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  This  door- 
way is  now  walled  up,  but  until  recently  it  led  into  a  vestry  of 
very  debased  character,  having  a  high  pitched  roof,  covered  with 
tiles,  and  occasioned  the  blocking  up  of  a  good  Perpendicular 
window.  Although  this  excrescence  has  been  removed,  the 
window  has  not  been  re-opened,  nor  the  door  restored. 

The  south  aisle  has  the  remains  of  one  Decorated  window; 
the  others  are  all  modernized  insertions  with  wooden  frames. 
About  the  centre  of  the  wall  is  a  common  door,  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  adjoining  mansion,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  is  a  water  drain,  of  rather  rude  workmanship  and  large 
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dimensions.  This  indicates  that  formerly  a  chantry  chapel  was 
here  enclosed.  Over  this  part  are  some  carved  wooden  corbels 
supporting  the  roof^  of  more  elaborate  construction  than  any 
others  in  the  church;  they  are  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  This 
extra  care  in  ornamentation  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  being  so  near  the  door,  would  indicate  that  the 
chapel  was  converted  into  a  comfortable  snuggery  of  a  pew  for 
the  new  lord  of  the  conventual  estate. 

The  west  end  of  the  building  externally  is  very  curious.  It 
consists  of  a  large  Early  English  doorway  in  the  nave,  and  a 
smaller  one  now  walled  up  on  the  inside,  which  opened  into  the 
north  aisle.  The  pointed  arches  of  each  spring  from  slender 
shafts,  originally  elegant,  and  terminating  with  capitals  and 
abaci  beautifully  carved.  In  addition  to  this,  the  large  door  has 
some  carved  foliage,  extending  above  the  capital,  which  makes  an 
elegant  finish  to  the  centre  moulding  of  the  arch.  Over  the 
same  is  a  horizontal  dripstone  of  late  date.  Above  the  blocked 
up  door  leading  to  the  north  aisle  is  a  beautiful  lancet  window, 
very  widely  splayed  internally,  the  splay  terminating  with  shafts. 
About  five  feet  above  the  larcje  door  the  wall  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness  considerably,  but  principally  on  the  inside ;  from  this  point 
it  has  evidently  been  rebuilt,  as  show^n  by  the  workmanship  and 
the  debased  character  of  the  window.  At  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  may  be  traced  a  small 
window  of  debased  character  and  uncertain  use.  Below  this  is  a 
window  for  the  newly-formed  vestry,  which  is  a  small  square' 
portion  of  the  aisle  partitioned  off;  and  has  an  original  Norman 
door,  which  has  been  brought  from  some  other  situation.  This 
little  erection  has  been  built  judiciously  in  a  plain  simple  style, 
so  as  to  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  general  character  of  the 
structure.  On  the  north  side  of  the  large  west  door  is  a  buttress 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  on  the  sides  of  which  may  be  traced 
a  series  of  small  arches,  formerly  an  arcade ;  on  the  second  stage 
are  the  remains  of  slender  shafts  at  the  angles.  The  arcade 
formed  the  interior  of  the  Galilee  porch,  on  the  destruction  of 
which  a  portion  was  converted  into  the  buttress. 

At  this  part  of  the  church,  alterations  and  disfigurements  have 
been  made  at  various  times.  The  last  exploit  of  this  kind  was 
done  during  the  incumbency  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  since 
attained  to  great  eminence  in  the  Church.  The  improvements 
made  while  he  held  the  living,  consisted  in  substituting  fir  poles 
for  the  elegant  shafts  by  the  doorway,  and  having  them  covered, 
Mbliated,  and  otherwise  ornamented  w^ith  compo;  also  in  other 
plasterings  and  daubings,  and  in  removing  a  good  old  timber 
porch  from  the  north  entrance.  The  taste  displayed  in  this 
removal  requires  no  comment;  but  the  loss  of  the  porch  is  to  be 
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especially  regretted^  as  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  of 
the  kind  remaining  in  the  county. 

The  wall  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  was  evidently  built 
after  the  dissolution,  when  a  great  part  of  the  building  was 
demolished.  It  has  two  good  three-light  windows,  on  the  same 
level,  and  above  them  is  a  single  four-light  window,  now  blocked 
up.  We  might  suppose  that  the  churchwardens  and  impropriator, 
having  suffered  themselves,  were  in  dread  lest  the  window-tax 
mio-ht  possibly  be  extended  to  churches ;  they  seem  to  have  had 
such  a  fancy  for  closing  the  lights  that  were  deemed  so  essential 
by  the  earlier  architects.  At  the  same  end,  the  north  aisle  has 
a  three-light  window,  and  the  internal  remains  of  one  termi- 
nate the  south  aisle.  These  are  of  good  Perpendicular  character, 
having  the  four-centred  arch,  and  both  externally  and  internally 
moulded  jambs  in  good  preservation. 

Between  the  two  three-light  windows  is  a  richly-carved  corbel, 
with  two  cherubs  wearing  coronets,  and  lilies  interspersed. 
Underneath  is  a  shield  bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
This  corbel  was  evidently  brought  from  the  Lady  Chapel,  and 
was  intended  to  support  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  On  the 
right,  a  little  lower  down,  is  a  plain-moulded  corbel,  and  parallel 
with  it,  on  the  left,  is  one  of  very  large  size ;  it  is  formed  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  issuing  from  the  wall,  of  which  the  shoulders  and 
breast  protrude,  and  is  surrounded  with  foliage.  It  is  probable 
that  the  figure  of  which  this  corbel  is  formed,  was  intended  to 
represent  that  arch-spoliator,  Falco  de  Breunt,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  demolished  the  prebendal  church  of  St.  Paul  at 
Bedford,  and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  to  fortify  his  castle  with 
the  materials.  This  is  a  fair  conjecture,  as,  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  grotesque  figures  about  a  church  were  often  designed  with  a 
view  to  satirize  individuals  who  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  parties  under  whose  direction  works  were  con- 
structed; and  even  the  workmen  themselves  indulged  their 
humour  or  caprice  in  this  manner ;  and  this  is  further  supported 
by  a  common  tradition  that  it  represented  a  man  that  robbed 
the  church. 

The  church  is  paved  with  nine-inch  bricks,  but  intermixed 
here  and  there  with  ornamental  tiles — part  of  the  original  floor- 
ing which  has  escaped  destruction.  In  the  chancel  are  several 
monuments  of  fine  marble,  and  beautifully  ornamented,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Lovets,  Comptons,  and  Hillersdens.  Of 
course,  being  erected  in  comparatively  modern  times,  for  want  of 
harmony  with  the  building,  they  are  no  improvement  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  structure. 

Besides  the  monument,  before  mentioned,  to  Elizabeth  Harvey, 
there  is  another  grave-stone  of  the  same  description,  bearing  the 
full-length  figure,  in  brass,  of  a  lady,  her  hands  clasped  in  prayer. 
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and  a  lap-dog  at  her  feet.  There  have  been  shields  in  the  four 
angles  of  the  stone,  but  only  one  (the  third)  remains,  bearing 
party  per  pale,  indented.  The  first  is  recorded  by  Cole  to  have 
borne  three  covered  cups,  being  the  arms  of  Argentine.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  inscription  are — " .  .  .  Margeria  bis 
viduata  filia  Radulphi  .  .  .  de  Turre  Richardi  .  .  .  obiit  autem 
anno  Dhi  M.°  ccccxxvij''  in  vigil.  Sci.  Michis.  Archangel.^'  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  tomb  of  Margery,  widow  of  Sir  William 
Argentein,  who,  by  her  will,  dated  at  Aston,  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  26th  April,  1427,  ordered  her  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  convent  of  Elstow,  giving  to  the  nuns  twenty 
marks  for  placebo,  dirige,  and  mass,  to  be  celebrated  on  her 
anniversary. 

The  two  arches  eastward  are  partitioned  off  by  a  screen,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  chancel,  and  the  place  for  the  altar  table 
is  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  floor  raised  by  two  steps. 
The  pulpit  is  a  pentagon,  with  perpendicular  tracery,  and  pa- 
nelled, having  buttresses  at  the  angles,  with  crocheted  pinnacles. 
Both  the  pulpit  and  the  screen  are  made  of  very  fine  oak,  but 
by  way  of  gilding  refined  gold,  they  are  both  painted  and  care- 
fully grained  to  imitate  oak. 

Some  portion  of  the  old  benches  remains,  but  interspersed 
with  high  backed  pews  to  accommodate  the  elite  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  font  is  of  Totternhoe  stone,  octangular,  having 
sunk  quatrefoils  on  each  compartment,  and  animals  at  the  base ; 
it  formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  north  aisle,  near  the  door, 
but  it  has  been  injudiciously  placed  against  the  end  wall,  on 
blocking  up  the  door. 

The  church  was  anciently  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  the 
present  time ;  the  nave  extended  one  bay  at  least  beyond  the 
whole  of  the  present  building;  for,  at  right  angles  with  the 
termination  of  that  part,  on  digging  graves,  foundations  have  at 
various  times  been  discovered,  which  prove  the  former  existence 
of  transepts,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  other  appendages  to 
an  abbey  church — namely,  choir,  lady  chapel,  cloisters,  &c.,  were 
also  in  existence.  A  central  tower,  in  all  probability,  at  the 
intersection,  gave  a  finish  to  the  structure. 

The  present  tower  is  twenty-one  feet  removed  to  the  north- 
west of  the  church,  and  being  of  quite  late  Perpendicular  work, 
was  probably  built,  soon  after  the  demolition  of  the  monastery 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church,  with  the  old  materials. 
It  diminishes  in  four  stages,  which  gives  it  a  most  solid  appear- 
ance, the  wall  setting  back  at  each  stage  considerably;  much 
sandstone  is  used  in  the  coins  and  buttresses,  and  some  in  the 
rubble  walling;  the  rest  being  limestone  and  Weldon.  The 
heads  of  the  windows  are  all  four-centred,  without  cusps.     The 
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bell-windows  are  in  pairs^  with  transoms.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
wdth  a  small  leaden  spire.  There  is  a  staircase  turret  at  the 
north-west  angle.  It  contains  a  good  ring  of  five  bells^  which 
have  the  following  inscriptions  : 

Treble. — Christopher  Graie  made  me.     1655. 
Second. — Praise  the  Lord.     1602. 
Third. — God  save  our  King.     1631. 
Fourth.— A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.,  and  repeated. 
Tenor. — Be  y^  knowne  to  all  that  doth  me  see_,  that  Newcombe 
of  Leicester  made  mee.     1604. 

Tradition  says  the  fourth  bell  is  the  one  John  Bunyan  was 
accustomed  to  ring  when  a  young  man. 

Externally,  the  church  is  supported  by  massive  buttresses,  that 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  support  the  fabric,  which 
in  many  places  is  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

The  dedication  of  the  edifice  was  originally  to  St.  Helena, 
mother  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  to  St.  Mary ;  at  the 
suppression  of  the  monastery  it  was  for  some  time  neglected,  but 
after  the  erection  of  the  east  end  wall,  it  was  re-dedicated,  as  a 
parish  church,  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Elstow  derives  its  name  from  St.  Helen,  the  patroness  of 
the  convent,  and  stoto,  the  Saxon  word  for  a  fixed  place  or 
mansion. 

The  village  still  retains  some  vestiges  of  having  arisen  in 
connexion  witji  an  important  ecclesiastical  establishment.  There 
is  in  the  street  a  row  of  cottages,  with  overhanging  chambers 
and  a  central  gateway,  that  must  formerly  have  been  an  hostelry 
of  considerable  extent.  There  are  large  stews  for  fish,  now 
nearly  grown  up  with  weeds,  in  a  field  south  of  the  church ;  and 
on  a  green  on  the  north  side  is  the  stump  of  an  old  market  cross, 
and  an  ancient  moot,  or  market  hall.  The  privilege  is  still 
enjoyed  which  was  granted  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  of 
holding  a  fair  twice  a  year  on  Elstow  Green  ;  a  great  deal  of 
business  in  cattle  is  transacted  there  regularly,  and  it  is  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  induce  the  attendance  of  dealers  from 
distant  places. 

It  takes  many  generations  to  produce  an  entire  disregard  of 
the  traditions  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  past  ages ; 
the  schoolmaster  may  do  his  utmost,  but  he  can  only  partially 
succeed  in  obliterating  the  old  notions  and  feelings ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Elstow  still  cling  to  their  ancient 
superstitions.  They  firmly  believe  that  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery  are  haunted  by  a  lady  in  white  clothing,  whether  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  nuns,  restless  on  account  of  former  delin- 
quencies, or  the  Countess  Judith,  disquieted  at  the  destruction  of 
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her  munificent  endowment^  is  not  stated ;  but  many  now  living 
testify  to  having  seen  the  apparition  flitting  across  the  green, 

"  Muttering  her  prayer 
^  To  the  midnight  air, 

And  her  mass  for  the  days  that  are  gone." 

In  the  dead  of  night   also  strange  lights   are  noticed  in  the 
church,  and  other  appearances,  "  making  night  hideous."^ 


Remarks  on  some  Documents  relating  to  John  Milton  and  Isaac 
BarroWy  preserved  in  the  Rectory  House  of  Hojtghton- Conquest. 
A  Paper  read  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Archi- 
tectural and  Archgeological  Society.  By  Henry  John  Rose, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Houghton-Conquest. 

I.  The  Milton  Papers. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  some  documents  which  happen  to 
be  in  my  possession,  as  Rector  of  Houghton  Conquest,  I  must 
crave  the  indulgence  of  the  present  meeting,  and  trust  to  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  documents  themselves  rather  than  to  any 
illustrative  matter  with  which  I  can  iiope  to  accompany  them. 

The  documents  themselves  relate  to  two  men  of  European 
reputation.  They  are  probably  among  the  very  last  papers  which 
will  ever  be  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  literary  and  per- 
sonal history  of  John  Milton  and  Isaac  Barrow.  It  will  not,  I 
think,  detract  from  their  interest  that  some  years  ago  I  gave  a 
brief  account  of  them,  which  was  printed  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Maitland  in  the  "British  Magazine.'' 

It  will  obviously  be  the  most  convenient  course  to  take  them 
separately.   The  first  set  of  documents  relate  to  Milton. 

The  literary  public  is  already  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
bargains  made  by  Milton — namely,  that  which  he  made  on  the 
first  publication  of  "  Paradise  Lost" — that  work  on  which  the 
great  poet's  fame  is  probably  established,  although  perhaps  it 
may  not,  after  all,  be  the  poem  in  which  the  most  exquisite  of 
his  poetry  is  found !  On  the  first  publication  of  this  work  he 
sold  the  copyright  for  the  small  sum  of  20^. — the  20^.  to  be  paid 
in-  the  following  manner  : — 
(1.)   hi.  immediately. 

(2.)   hi.  when  1300  copies  were  sold  of  1st  edition. 
(3.)   hi.  ditto  ditto         2nd  edition. 

(4.)   hi.  ditto  ditto         3rd  edition. 

*  1  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  my  acknowledgments  to  the  talented  artist, 
Mr.  Bradford  Rudge,  for  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this  paper;  and  to 
Mr.  James  Tacey  Wing,  architect,  for  the  valuable  assistance  I  have  received  in 
making  out  the  details. 
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The  original  contract  for  this  sum  is  now^  I  believe^  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  S.  Rogers,  the  property  of  the  nation,  having 
been  presented  to  the  British  Museum  a  short  time  ago.  That 
document  is  dated  April  27,  1667,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
literary  world. 

But  Milton  was  celebrated,  more  especially  in  his  life-time,  as 
a  prose  writer,  and  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  that  the 
original  bargain  made  by  his  widow  for  the  copyright  of  all  his 
prose  works,  is  also  in  existence,  and  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Rectory  House  of  Houghton-Conquest,  in  Bedfordshire,  for  pro- 
bably more  than  a  century.  That  is  the  document  which  I  ex- 
hibit to-day.  I  cannot  exhibit  the  autograph  of  the  poet  him- 
self, as  my  document  is  a  bargain  made  by  his  widow ;  but  every 
fragment  which  illustrates  the  history  of  so  great  a  name  is 
interesting. 

The  mention  of  Milton's  widow  will  immediately  suggest  to 
the  minds  of  all  acquainted  with  his  history  the  unhappy  per- 
plexities in  which  his  first  matrimonial  engagement  involved  the 
great  poet.  His  three  wives  were  : — 1.  Mary  Powell,  whom  he 
married  in  1643,  who  died  in  1652;  2.  Catherine  Woodcock, 
whom  he  married  either  in  1652  or  1653,  who  died  within  a 
year;  3.  Elizabeth  Minshall,  whom  Dr.  Paget  looked  out  for 
him,  whom  he  married  in  1664.  The  history  of  his  first  marriage 
was  as  follows : — He  left  London  on  a  visit  to  Oxfordshire,  and 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Powell  formed  an  attachment  to  his  daughter, 
and  in  a  month  brought  her  to  London.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  more  gaiety  than  was  found  in  the  stern  and  serious 
habits  of  Milton,  and  when  her  own  relatives  left  the  house, 
after  the  wedding  festivities  had  passed  over,  she  requested  per- 
mission to  visit  her  friends.  This  being  granted,  she  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  would  not  return.  When  earnestly  solicited, 
she  would  not  answer  the  letter  sent  to  her ;  and  a  private  mes- 
senger was  dismissed  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 

Milton  died  in  1674,  so  that  his  third  wife  lived  with  him 
about  ten  years,  and  survived  him  fifty-two  years,  dying  at 
Nantwich.  Bishop  Newton  has  informed  us,  traditionally,  that 
her  hair  was  golden.  I  have  no  golden  lock  to  exhibit,  but 
the  document  which  I  produce  speaks  of  something  perhaps  as 
interesting  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  a  certain  age  as  golden 
locks — I  mean  golden  guineas. 

We  have  already  stated  the  abrupt  departure  of  Milton's  first 
wife,  after  about  a  month's  experience  of  married  life ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  she  returned  no  more  to  his  society  till  the  troubles 
of  the  times  had  in  some  degree  broken  her  spirit  and  that  of  her 
family,  when  Milton  generously  forgave  the  past,  and  showed 
every  kindness  in  his  power  to  his  wife  and  her  relatives.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  the  conduct  of  Mary  Powell  had  completely 
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overset  the  equanimity  of  her  hushand,  for  a  series  of  very  bitter 
publications  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  and  divorce  had  been 
the  consequence.     They  were  : — 

1.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce^  1643. 

2.  The  Judgment  of  M.  Bucer  concerning  Divorce,  1644. 

3.  Tetrachordon ;    or.  Exposition  of  the  places  in    Scripture 

especially  treating  of  Marriage. 

4.  Colasterion,  1644. 

Milton^s  views  on  these  points  may  very  briefly  be  stated. 
They  are,  that  if  two  married  people  find  themselves  entirely 
unsuited  to  each  other  and  miserable,  they  may  lawfully  be 
divorced. 

This  view  is  intelligible  and  clear.  It  is  one  which,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  may  approve  itself  to  any  of  those  modern  crea- 
tions which  set  themselves  above  the  written  word;  such,  for 
instance,  as  "the  universal  conscience,"  to  which  Chevalier 
Bunsen  is  in  the  habit  of  alluding ;  but  how  any  mind  of  common 
candour  could  pretend  to  prove  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  defiance  of  our  Lord-s  own  declaration,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  an  insoluble  problem.  Now  it  was  one  of  these 
very  publications  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  document !  The 
Judgment  of  Bucer  on  Divorce  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
document,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  to  discover 
that  the  waywardness  of  Milton^s  first  wife  should  have  proved 
the  source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  his  third.     But  so  it  was. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  documents  themselves. 

The  first  of  them  is  a  bill  of  sale  from  Edward  Vize  to  Joseph 
Watts,  disposing  of  all  the  property  he  may  have  in  Milton's 
translation  of  "Bucer's  Judgment  concerning  Divorce,"  for 
11.  3*.  This  bill  of  sale  is  a  blank  form,  evidently  prepared  for 
a  different  sort  of  transaction,  as  the  latter  part  of  it,  about  the 
"  redemption  of  bargained  premises,"  is  not  filled  up.  Now  the 
question  which  first  arises  is,  how  did  Edward  Vize  get  any  right 
in  this  treatise  of  Milton  ? 

This  inquiry  is  answered  by  an  endorsement,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  1687,  August  10th,  Francis  HoUensby, 
executor  of  Samuel  Symmonds,  sold  this  right  to  Edward  Vize. 

We  are  now  no  longer  in  the  region  of  conjecture,  but  in  that 
of  plain  history.  This  Samuel  Symmonds  is  the  identical  person 
who  bought  of  Mrs.  Milton  the  remaining  right  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  by  an  agreement  dated  1681,  which  Symmonds  sold  to 
Brabazon  Aylmer,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more.  He  was 
a  stationer  of  London,  and  B.  Aylmer  sold  one  half  of  the 
copyright  to  Jacob  Tonson  in  1683,  and  the  remaining  half  in 
1690,  at  a  considerably  advanced  price. 

The  matter  is  now  quite  clear.     Samuel  Symmonds  had  the 
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first  copyright  in  these  treatises.  His  executor  sold  it  to  Edward 
Vize — Edward  Vize  sold  it  to  Joseph  Watts,  who  gave  Mrs. 
Milton  10^.  for  the  remaining  copyright  in  "Bucer  on  Divorce/' 
and  all  Milton's  prose  works."^ 

Now  is  not  this  a  document  of  singular  interest  ?  To  me  it 
seems  so  important  and  so  interesting,  that  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  have  no  right  to  transfer  it  to  the  national  receptable  of 
all  such  documents,  the  British  Museum.  This  document  exhi- 
bits the  singular  phenomenon  of  our  great  poet's  widow  deriving 
some  advantage  from  the  jars  and  quarrels  between  him  and  his 
first  wife.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  where  polygamy  is  per- 
mitted, it  is,  as  is  well  known,  difficult  to  establish  harmony 
between  the  firm  whose  common  capital  is  a  single  Turk ;  but 
if  the  quarrels  with  one  wife  were  productive  of  pecuniary  advan- 

*  It  is  well  known  that  these  treatises  caused  a  great  clamour.  Dr.  Featley,  in 
the  preface  to  the  "  Dippers  Dipt,"  1645,  alluded,  in  a  very  cutting  manner,  to  these 
treatises.  Other  writers  attacked  him,  and  the  presbyterian  clergy  had  Milton 
summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who  soon  dismissed  him,  although  in  a  fast- 
day  sermon  their  preacher  tried  to  raise  their  indignation  against  him.  Herbert 
Palmer  was  this  preacher,  and  in  his  sermon  entitled,  "  The  Glasse  of  God's  Provi- 
dence towards  his  faithfull  ones,  preached  Aug.  13,  1644,"  attacked  Milton  sharply. 
Milton,  who  was  not  of  a  character  to  bear  much  opposition,  turned  now  against  the 
presbyterians,  whom  he  had  previously  supported.  See  Eckard's  "  Causes  of  Con- 
tempt of  the  Clergy,"  p.  167. 

"  Nor  do  I,  being  tormented  with  an  ill-chosen  wife,  set  forth  the  doctrine  of 
divorce  to  be  truly  evangelical." — Todd,  p.  64. 

Milton's  sonnets  inform  us  how  he  regarded  his  opponents  :  "  Asses,  apes,  dogs," 
are  his  epithets  for  them, 

"A  book  was  writ  of  late,  called  '  Tetrachordon,' 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  style  ; 
The  subject  new;  it  walked  the  town  awhile, 
Numbering  good  intellects ;  now  seldom  por'd  on. 
Cries  the  stall-reader,  '  Bless  us,  what  a  word  on 
A  title-page  is  this !'  and  some  in  file. 
Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile 
End  Green.     Why  is  it  harder  sirs,  than  Gordon, 
Colkitto,  or  Macdonnell,  or  Galasp  ? 
Those  rugged  names,  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek, 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp ; 
Thy  age  like  ours,  0  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  more  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Greek. 

"  I  did  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs, 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty, 
When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 
Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs; 
As  when  those  hinds,  that  were  transform'd  to  frogs. 
Rail'  d  at  Latona's  twin-born  progeny 
Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee. 
But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs ; 
That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt,  when  truth  has  set  them  free. 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 
For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 
But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  see. 
For  all  this  waste  of  wealth  and  loss  of  blood." 
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tage  to  the  rest,  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  human  heart  mio^ht 
perhaps  still  an  incipient  matrimonial  wrangle,  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  rivals  of  the  fair  Leila  were  the  only  gainers  by  the 
transaction.  And  even  in  our  own  days,  and  our  own  land,  it 
might  perhaps  tranquillize  rising  wrath,  if  a  lady  reflected  that 
her  husband's  third  wife  would  derive  particular  gratification  if 
their  disagreements  became  flagrant. 

But  there  is  still  something  more  interesting  in  this  document. 
It  is  know^n  that  Milton's  nuncupative  will  was  disputed  and  set 
aside,  but  letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  his  widow 
Elizabeth.  She  was  accused  by  Phillips  of  having  persecuted 
Milton's  daughters  by  his  first  wife  during  his  lifetime,  and 
cheated  them  at  his  death.*  It  is  said  that  Milton  sold  his  library 
a  little  before  his  death  for  1500/.,  and  that  his  widow  seized 
this  money,  and  only  gave  his  daughters  100/.  each. 

Three  receipts  for  100/.  each  were  found  from  these  daughters 
to  their  step-mother,  and  were  sold,  in  1825,  at  Mr.  Boswell's 
sale  ;  and  we  have  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Milton,  August  27, 1727 ; 
probate  of  ditto,  October  10,  1727. 

The  amount  of  his  property  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained ; 
and  there  is,  apparently,  not  much  evidence  for  the  story  of  the 
1500/.  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  books.  But  his  nuncupative 
will  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  proof.  It  rested 
only  on  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Christopher  Milton,  his 
brother  (a  Roman  Catholic,  and  formerly  a  great  loyalist),  and 
on  that  of  his  servant-maid  Elizabeth.  Their  evidence,  even 
when  allowed  to  the  fullest  extent,  only  showed  that,  on  one 
occasion,  at  dinner,  the  great  poet  w^as  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind, 
that  he  praised 

"  The  savoury  messes, 
"Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses  !" 

and,  by  an  ejoanchement  de  coeur,  as  the  French  say,  or  as  we  express 
it,  in  a  paroxysm  of  affection,  he  cried  out — '^  Ah  !  you  make  me 
very  happy.  You  are  kind  to  me,  wdiile  my  own  daughters  have 
been  unkind,  and  you  shall  have  all  that  belongs  to  me !" 

Modern  legislation  has  required  very  strict  evidence,  and  made 
very  stringent  regulations,  about  the  signature  of  witnesses  to 
wills  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  ;  but  this  was  too  slender, 
even  for  the  laxer  notions  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
required  even  then — 1.  That  a  nuncupative  will  should  be  made 
under  a  near  prospect  of  death;  2.  That  the  words  in  which  the 

*  John  Milton=Mary  Powell. 


Anne=A  builder.  Mary,  Deborah=A.  Clarke, 

ob.  s.  p.  ob.  s.  p.  d.  Aug.  1727, 

tet.  76. 
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will  was  conveyed  should  be  prefaced  by  some  words  calling  the 
attention  of  the  witnesses  to  what  was  about  to  be  said,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  the  last  will  of  the  testator  :  neither  of  which 
conditions  was  in  any  degree  met  by  the  pleasantry  of  the  great 
poet  over  a  happy  dinner  table  !  But  as  I  have  observed,  admi- 
nistration was  granted  to  his  widow  :  as,  however,  there  was  no 
legacy  duty  then,  the  value  was  not  declared. 

Here,  then,  I  leave  this  interesting  paper,  only  adding  that, 
although  Mrs.  Milton  sold,  as  occasions  offered,  the  last  literary 
remains  of  our  great  poet,  it  does  not  appear,  from  anything  we 
can  learn  on  trustworthy  evidence,  that  she  injured  the  children 
of  his  former  wife ;  and  all  the  evidence  we  have  seems  to  show 
that  she  was  a  kind  and  loving  wife,  and  that  her  affection  and 
tenderness  shed  some  genial  rays  of  warmth  and  light  upon  the 
dark  and  clouded  days  of  the  declining  years  of  our  English 
Homer. 

These  are  all  the  illustrative  remarks  we  have  to  offer ;  but  still 
we  .cannot  close  our  remarks  upon  the  domestic  life  of  Milton 
without  observing  that,  although  a  man  of  wayward  and  un- 
bending disposition  on  many  points,  he  showed  a  forgiving  dis- 
position towards  his  first  wife,  and  was  of  material  service  to  her 
friends ;  and  it  has  been  happily  said,  that  his  own  example  was 
an  excellent  refutation  of  his  theory.  He  and  his  wife  were 
reconciled,  and  lived  in  harmony ;  and  after  all,  this  implacable 
hatred  of  which  he  spoke  was  the  result  of  only  a  month^s  trial, 
so  that  there  would  be  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  that  mutual 
forbearance  which  smooths  all  difficulties,  soothes  all  sources  of 
irritation,  and  blends  at  last  souls  which  appear  unsuited  to  each 
other  and  incongruous  into  harmonious  and  religious  union. 


I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  reprint  my  letter  to  the  "  British 
Magazine,"  and  the  documents  themselves,  in  full,  with  a  few 
additional  particulars. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine.) 

My  dear  Sir, — The  following  are  the  documents  concerning 
Milton,  which  I  mentioned  a  few  days  ago.  I  send  exact  copies 
of  them,  as  it  was  thought  that  their  publication  would  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  and  to  the 
public  in  general.  I  think  some  use  may  be  made  of  them,  in 
illustrating  certain  questions  respecting  Milton^s  literary  remains, 
and  also  respecting  the  property  left  by  him  to  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Minshul.  The  remarks,  however,  which  I  would  make 
on  those  subjects,  I  must  reserve  till  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  some  public  library,  and  I  will  now  confine  myself  to 
a  simple  account  of  the  documents  themselves.  As  I  believe 
they  have  never  yet  been  printed,  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  their 
literary  pedigree. 
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They  are  found  in  a  volume  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Zachary  Grey,  in  which  are  contained  several  copies  of  documents 
relating  to  the  local  charities  of  Bedfordshire,  as  well  as  some 
papers  on  subjects  relating  to  literature.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  book  is  the  following  notice  in  Dr.  Grey's  own  hand- 
writing : — "  I  desire  this  volume  may  be  given  by  my  executrix"^ 
to  the  person  who  succeeds  me  at  Houghton-Conquest,  as  it 
contains  many  things  relating  to  the  living  and  parish  of  H.  C." 
Dr.  Grey  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Houghton-Conquest  from 
the  year  1726  to  1766. 

It  wall  appear  from  this,  that  he  was  not  connected  with  this 
retired  place  till  the  year  1726,  when  he  was  about  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1687.  I  suppose  that  from 
being  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  he  had  probably  made  many 
acquaintances  in  London  who  were  connected  with  booksellers, 
and  that  from  them  he  obtained  these  documents,  and  several 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  bound  up  in  the  same  volume. f 
The  volume  itself  has  been  transmitted  through  the  three  suc- 
ceeding rectors  (Mr.  Cardale,  Dr.  Pearce,  and  Mr.  Barber)  to 
myself.  This  is,  of  course,  a  sufficient  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  documents  have  been  preserved. 

I  now  turn  to  the  documents  themselves. 

No.  1  is  a  bill  of  sale  from  Edward  Vize  to  Joseph  Watts, 
transferring  all  the  property  he  may  have  in  "  Milton's  Trans- 
lation of  Bucer's  Judgment  concerning  Divorce"  to  the  said 
Joseph  Watts,  for  the  consideration  of  two  pounds  three  shil- 
lings. The  bill  of  sale,  it  wdll  be  seen,  is  a  blank  form  so 
beautifully  written,  and  in  such  good  black  ink,  J  that  I  should 
suppose  it  engraved,  if  I  did  not  in  some  cases  observe  with  a 
glass  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  trace  of  the  two  nibs  of  the  pen, 
where  the  ink  has  slightly  failed.  The  last  condition  is  not 
filled  up.     It  is  dated  14  Feb.  1688. 

A  sort  of  endorsement  at  the  back  of  this  bill  of  sale  accounts 
for  the  possession  of  this  right  on  the  part  of  Edward  Vize.  He 
bought  it  (though  at  what  price  does  not  appear)  of  Francis 
Hollensby,  the  executor  of  Samuel  Symmonds,  who  is  stated  by 
Todd  {"  Life  of  Milton,"  p.  195)  to  have  given  eight  pounds  to 
Milton^s  widow  for  her  right  and  property  in  "  Paradise  Lost," 
after  the  third  edition  in  1678. 

Mr.  Samuel  Symmonds  had  probably  obtained  a  right  to  this 

*  Mrs.  Grey  survived  her  husband  a  few  years. 

f  "Among  the  letters  of  Mr.  G.  Grey,  to  his  brother,  Dr.  Zach.  Grey,  was  the 
following  notice  of  this  lady's  death,  which  was  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by 
J.  Nichols,  Esq.,  from  the  original  in  his  possession :  '  There  were  three  widow 
Miltons  here — (at  Nantwich) — viz.',  the  poet's  widow,  my  aunt,  and  another.'   Dated 

July  30,  17.31.     This  date  is  certainly  erroneous,  for  Milton's  widow  died  in  1727."' 

Todd's  Hilton,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 

I  All  the  words  in  italics  are  filled  up  in  rather  a  bad  hand,  and  very  brown  ink. 
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same  translation  of  Buccr  also,  and  at  his  death  his  executor, 
Francis  Hollensby,  sold  it  to  Edward  Vize. 

The  other  document,  No.  2,  is  also  a  bill  of  sale  from  Mrs. 
Milton,  in  1695,  to  the  same  Joseph  Watts,  not  only  of  her 
right  in  the  "  Translation  of  Bucer,^'  but  also  in  all  her  late 
husband^s  prose  works ;  a  catalogue  of  which,  reaching  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four,  is  subjoined  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  sheet  of  paper. 

This  document  speaks  for  itself,  but  there  is  a  curious  con- 
clusion to  be  deduced  from  the  sums  here  given  for  Milton^s 
prose  works,  when  compared  with^  those  given  about  the  same 
time  for  other  works  of  a  different  tendency.  It  happens  that 
with  this  agreement  of  the  widow  of  Milton,  Dr.  Grey  has  bound 
up  two  other  contemporary  documents  of  a  similar  kind,  relatmg 
to  "  Dr.  Samuel  Clark's  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments," 
and  to  "  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow's  Works."  The  Notes  of  Dr.  Clark 
were  bought  by  Brabazon  Aylmer,  (the  same  publisher  who  about 
1681  bought  the  remaining  right  in  "Paradise  Lost"  for  25/.)^ 
and  for  permission  to  print  one  edition  of  these  Notes,  he  gave 
in  1688  the  sum  of  139/.  15.^.  The  same  Brabazon  Aylmer  gave 
in  1681  the  sum  of  400/.  for  the  right  in  "Dr.  Isaac  Barrow's 
Theological  Works,"  which  had  been  published  by  Dr.  Tillotson, 
then  Dean  of  Canterbury.  The  document  is  dated  4th  April, 
1681,  and  an  endorsement  on  the  back  contains  a  receipt  from 
Thos.  Barrow,  (the  father  of  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,)  stating  that  he 
had  received  t\\Q  further  sum  of  70/.  for  an  additional  volume, 
entituled,  "  A  Briefe  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Decalogue  :  to  which  is  added  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments, 
in  8vo."  So  that  470/.  was  given  for  Dr.  Barrow's  Works, 
which  had  then  been  before  the  public  only  a  year  or  two,  the 
first  editions  of  them  being  dated  1678  for  vol.  1  and  vol.  2, 
and  1680  for  the  3rd  vol.  and  the  "Treatise  of  the  Pope's 
Supremacy." 

Whether  this  bargain  transferred  any  large  remaining  stock 
of  these  first  editions,  I  know  not,  nor,  indeed,  do  I  feel  sure 
whether  the  words  "  Coppys  of  Books"  would  be  construed  to 
mean  remaining  stock. 

At  all  events,  the  sum  of  139/.  15^.  for  "Dr.  Clark's  Notes  on 
the  Bible,"  and  of  470/.  for  "  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow's  Works,"  show 
that  the  low  price  given  for  Milton's  prose  works,  and  for 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  depends  on  something  more  than  the  low  value 
of  literary  copyright  in  those  days.     It  may  probably  be  the 

*  Mrs.  Milton's  general  release  to  Symmonds,  or  Simmons,  for  "Paradise  Lost," 
is  dated  29tli  April,  1681.  B.  Aylmer  sold  half  this  right  to  Jacob  Tonson,  Aug.  17> 
1683,  and  the  other  half,  March  24,  1690,  at  a  price  considerably  advanced. — Todd's 
Milton,  p.  195. 
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republican  and  ultra-liberal  tendency  of  Milton^s  writings^"^  and 
perhaps  the  troubled  state  of  the  country  about  the  years  1687 
to  1690,  may  in  some  degree  have  depreciated  all  literary  property. 
All  publishers,  I  believe,  acknowledge  that  any  strong  excitement 
in  the  political  or  theological  world  depresses  the  value  of  lite- 
rary property,  by  damping  the  sale  of  everything  beyond  the 
length  of  a  pamphlet.  Still,  the  sale  of  one  edition  of  "  Dr. 
Clark^s  Notes  on  the  Bible' ^  took  place  in  1688,  when,  according 
to  these  documents,  139^.  15*.  was  given  for  them. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Henry  John  Eose. 

Houghton  Conquest,  Dec.  3,  1845. 

(No.  1.)  Endorsed  Mr.  Vize  his  Bill  of  Sale,  for  Milton's 
Bucers  JudgmH. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  Edward  Vize  Citizen 
and  Stationer  of  London  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sume  of 
tivo  pounds  three  shillings  of  lawfull  money  of  England  to  me  in 
hand  paid  by  Joseph  Watts  Citizen  and  Stationer  of  London  whereof 
I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  and  myself  therewith  fully 
satisfied,  have  bargained  sold  and  delivered  and  by  these  presents 
in  plaine  and  open  markett  according  to  due  form  of  Law  doe 
bargaine  sell  and  deliver  unto  the  said  Joseph  Watts  one  Book  or 
coppy  entituled  f  Judgment  of  Martyn  Biicer  concerning  Divorce 
Englyshed  hy  John  Milton  and  all  my  Bight  Lnterest  or  property 
in  it. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  bargained  premises  unto  the  said 
Joseph  Watts  his  Executors  administrators  and  assignees  To  the 
only  proper  use  and  behoofe  of  the  said  Joseph  Watts  his  Exors. 
Admors  and  Assignes  for  ever  And  I  the  said  Edtvard  Vize  for 
myself  my  Exors  and  Admors  the  said  bargained  premisses  unto 
the  said  Joseph  Watts  Exors  Admors  and  Assignes  against  all 
persons  shall  and  will  warrant  and  for  ever  defend  by  these  pre- 
sents provided  neverthelesse  that  if  I  the  said  ....  Exors 
Admors  or  Assignes  doe  well  and  timely  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
unto  the  said  Exors  Admors  or  Assignes  the  sume  of  .  .  .  .of 
lawfull  money  of  England  on  the  .  .  .  day  of  ....  for 
redemption  of  the  said  bargained  premisses  Then  this  present 
Bill  of  Sale  to  be  void  or  else  to  remain  in  full  force.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  scale  the  fourteenth 
day  of  Eeh.  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred 
eighty  and  eight. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
Richard  Scale.  Edward  Vize. 

Rich.  Cumberland.  L.  S. 

*  The  pre\nous  editions  of  MiUon's  works  would  render  the  copyright  of  less 
value  also. 
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At  the  back  of  page  1  of  this  Bill  of  Sale  is  the  following 
copy  of  a  former  Bill  of  Sale  from  Francis  Hollinsby  to  Edward 
Vize. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  people  whom  it  may  eoneerne  That  I 
Francis  Hollensbee  Execut^  of  j^  Last  will  and  Testam^  of 
Sam*^^  Symmonds  Citizen  and  Station^  of  Lond°  deed  for  divers 
Good  Causes  and  Considerations  doe  Assigne  and  give  for  Ever, 
unto  Edward  Vize  Citizen  and  Station^  of  Lond'^  all  such  Coppys 
of  Books  w^^  I  the  said  Francis  Hollensby^  have  of  y®  sd 
Sam^^  Symmonds  late  dec*^  by  virtue  of  my  sd  Executorship. 

Witness  my  hand  and  scale 
Aug^  f  10th  1687.  Francis  Hollensby 

This  is  a  true  Coppy  of  the  Assignment. 

Witness Edward  Vize. 

(No.  2.)  Endorsed  Mrs.  Milton's  Bill  of  Sale  of  her 
JmsbaniVs  Coppi/s. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  Elizabeth  Milton  the 
Widdow  and  Executrix  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John 
Milton  late  of  London  Gent  deed,  as  well  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  Ten  guineas  of  lawfull  money  of  England  by  Joseph 
Watts  Citizen  and  Stationer  of  London  to  me  in  hand  paid  before 
the  sealing  and  delivery  hereof  the  Receipt  whereof  I  doe  hereby 
acknowledge  and  thereof  and  therefrom  acquitt  the  said  Joseph 
Watts  his  Exec^'^  and  Adm^'^  as  alsoe  for  divirs  other  good  causes 
and  considerations  me  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton  hereunto  mov- 
ing I  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton  have  granted  bargained  and  sold 
and  doe  by  these  presents  grant  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said 
Joseph  Watts  his  Exec^^  Adm''^  and  Assignes  All  that  my  book 
or  coppy  entituled  The  judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  concerning 
Divorce  Englished  by  John  Milton  and  alsoe  all  other  the  coppyes 
and  writings  which  were  the  Works  of  the  said  John  Milton  and 
all  the  Right  Tytle  and  Interest  Property  claims  and  demands 
whatsoever  of  me  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton  of  in  and  to  the  same 
and  every  of  them  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  Book  Coppies 
and  Writings  and  every  of  them  unto  the  said  Joseph  Watts  his 
Exec^^  Adm^"^  and  Assignes  for  ever  as  his  own  proper  goods  and 
chattells  and  I  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton  doe  hereby  desire 
authorize  and  direct  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  London  or  either  of  them  to  permitt  and  suffer  all  and 
every  the  said  Books  Coppies  and  Writings  which  were  the  works 
of  title  said  John  Milton  to  be  entred  in  the  Register  Books  of 
the  Company  of  Stationers  London  to  him  the  said  Joseph  Watts 
as  his  own  proper  Books  or   Coppies  And  I  the  said  Elizabeth 

*  [Ita  MS.     The  two  ees  are  scratched  out  and  formed  into  a  ?/.] 
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!Milton  doe  hereby  for  myselfe  my  Exec^^  and  Adm^'^  coven  Pro- 
mise Grant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Joseph  Watts  his 
Exec^"^  Adm^"^  and  Assignes  that  for  and  notwithstanding  any  Act 
matter  or  thing  by  me  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton  done  to  the 
contrary  he  the  said  Joseph  Watts  his  Exec^'^  Adm^^  and  Assignes 
shall  and  may  peaceably  and  quietly  have  hold  possesse  and  enjoy 
all  and  every  the  said  Books  Coppies  and  Writings  which  were 
the  works  of  the  said  John  Milton  In  Witnesse  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  scale  the  Four  and  Twentieth  day  of 
June  in  the  Seaventh  year  of  the  Heign  of  our  Soveraign  Lord 
William  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God  [.of.]  England  Scotland 
France  &  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  Faith^  &c.  Annoq :  Dni 
one  Thousand  Six  hundred  ninety  and  Five. 

Signed  sealed  and  delivered  on  Stampt 

paper  in  the  presence  of  Elizaheth  Milton.  L.  S. 

William  Boote     1  at  Mainwarings  Coffee- 
John  Wichlead  j      house  in  Fleet  Street. 

Mr.  John  Milton^ s  Works. 

1 .  Of  Reformation,  in  two  Books. 

2.  Of  Prelaticall  Episcopy. 

3.  Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrants  defence. 

4.  Apollogy  of  Smectymnius. 

5.  Reason  of  Church  Governm*,  in  two  Books. 

6.  Areapogetica  for  liberty  of  Printing. 

7.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce.     1643,  1644. 

8.  Colasterion. 

9.  Tetrachordon. 

10.  Bucer's  Judgment. 

11.  Observations  on  Ormondes  Articles  with  the  Irish. 

12.  Eiconoclastes,  in  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

13.  Tenure  of  Kings. 

14.  Defensio  pro  populo  Angl.     1651,  1652. 

15. Secund.     1654,  1655,  1658. 

16. pro  se. 

17.  .  Miltoni  p.  Johan.  Phillippum. 

18.  Literse  Pseudo-Senatus  Cromwelli. 

19.  Logica  Secundm  Method.  Rami. 

20.  Treatise  of  Civil  Powers  [in  Ecclesiastical  Causes]. 

21 .  Another  acr*  Hirelino's. 

22.  Notes  upon  Griffith's  Sermons. 

23.  Tenure  of  a  Commonwealth. 

24.  Of  true  Religion,  Heresy,  and  Schisms. 

[N.B.  I  have  retained  the  spelling  of  the  original  in  all  cases.] 
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Such  is  the  list  furnished  by  the  Milton  document,  now  at 
Houghton-Conquest  Rectory.  The  following-  treatises  enume- 
rated by  Watts  and  other  authorities,  are  not  found  in  it : — 

1.  An  Apology  against  a  pamphlet  called  a  modest  confuta- 

tion of  the  Animadversions.     1642. 

2.  Character    of    the     Long    Parliament   and   Assembly    of 

Divines  in  1641.     1651,  1681.     Qtq. 

3.  The   Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  free  Common- 

wealth.    1660. 

4.  The  History  of  Britain,  &c.     1670. 

5.  Letter  to  Mr.  Hartleb  on  Education.     1644. 

6.  Brief  Notes  on  a  Sermon  by  Dr.  Griffith. 

7.  Declaration  of  Letters  Patent  on  King  John  of  Portugal. 

Translated  from  Port. 

8.  History  of  Muscovy. 

9.  Epistolse  Zanubaies.     1674. 

10.  Grand  Case  of  Conscience  concerning  y®  Engagement. 


XL  The  Barrow  Papers. 

The  second  document  may  perhaps  excite  less  interest.  It 
relates  to  a  man  of  very  high  reputation — Isaac  Barrow,  once 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  very  early  life  of  Isaac  Barrow  may  be  said  to  have  been 
remarkable ;  and  yet,  by  an  apparent  contradiction  in  terms,  not 
to  have  been  remarkable. 

He  w^as  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  citizen  and  linen- 
draper  of  London,  and  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Charter  House. 
He  was  remarkable  there  for  nothing  but  idleness  and  fighting — 
so  that  his  youth  may  be  said  not  to  be  remarkable,  for  in  a  large 
public  school,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  find  pugnacity 
and  idleness  than  the  very  highest  order  of  ability :  but  still  it 
was  remarkable  that  such  a  beginning  should  be  followed  by  such 
an  end ;  and  doubtless  the  example  of  Barrow  has  often  consoled 
a  foolish  father  or  mother  of  a  more  foolish  son,  when  his  career 
at  one  of  our  noble  public  schools  has  proved  a  mere  blank,  with 
the  delusive  hope  that  he  may  yet  turn  out  a  Barrow  ! 

His  subsequent  history  is  well  known.  In  1643  he  entered 
at  St.  Peter's  College,  under  his  uncle.  Bishop  Isaac  Barrow.  In 
1645,  he  went  to  Trinity  College.  His  uncle  being  ejected  for 
writing  against  the  League  and  Covenant,  he  w^as  indebted  to 
Dr.  Hammond  for  his  support.  But  the  sweetness  of  his  dispo- 
sition was  now  such,  that  his  very  political  opponents  would  not 
reject  him  from  a  fellowship,  and  he  intended  to  devote  himself 
to  medicine.     He  sold  his  library,  in  1653,  to  travel,  and  at  Con- 
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stantinople  he  read  St.  Chiysostom.  He  had  shown  his  courage 
on  the  voyage  in  a  sea-tight.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
promoted,  after  some  time,  to  the  Professorship  of  Greek,  1660  ; 
and  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity,  1672  ;  when  he  proceeded  D.D. 
He  died  May  4,  1677,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Our  document  is  the  agreement  made  by  his  father  for  his 
works. 

Brabazon  Aylmer  bought  the  copyright  of  them  in  1681. 
Dr.  Tillotson  edited  these  works  in  1683.  The  dedications  run 
in  the  name  of  his  father.  The  bargain  made  was  400/.  for  his 
works ;  and  70/,,  we  find  by  an  endorsement,  was  added  to  this 
sum  for  some  additional  pieces — viz.,  the  Treatise  on  the  Deca- 
logue and  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

In  comparing  the  two  sums  given — 10/.  for  Milton^s  prose 
works,  and  470/.  for  Barrow's — it  must  be  remembered  that 
Milton^s  had  been  for  thirty  years  before  the  public :  Barrow's 
were  fresh  and  unknown.  Milton's  related  to  disputes  which  had 
received  their  settlement,  and  Barrow^s  to  matters  of  eternal 
interest.  Still  I  apprehend  that  the  troubles  of  1688-9  had 
damaged  literary  property;  for  in  very  stirring  times  men  are  too 
busy  to  read.  This  was  felt  by  the  publishers,  a  few  years  ago, 
during  the  Reform  agitation ;  and  doubtless  has  always  been  felt 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  document  has  no  intrinsic  interest 
beyond  this  simple  fact — the  value  which,  even  at  that  time,  was 
set  on  works  of  so  sterling  a  character  as  the  Theological  Works  of 
Isaac  Barrow.  His  is  a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
reverence  by  any  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England — a  man  who, 
living  in  troubled  times,  amid  the  heat  of  parties,  by  God's 
blessing  preserved  a  spirit  of  moderation ;  and  while  he  gave  up 
no  principle,  conciliated  even  his  opponents,  and  left  the  name 
and  reputation  of  one  who  loved  the  truth  without  bigotry,  and 
was  moderate  without  being  a  latitudinarian  ! 
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Bredon  Church.  A  Paper  read  during  an  Excursion  of  the 
Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  to  the  Churches  of 
Kemerton,  Overbury,  and  Bredon,  June  21, 1855.  By  John 
Severn  Walker,  Librarian  and  Curator. 

Before  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  my  paper,  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  make  a  few  brief  observations  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Worcestershire. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  county  does  not  rank  very 
high  in  an  ecclesiological  point  of  view.  We  look  in  vain  for 
such  spacious  and  elaborate  structures  as  are  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Lincolnshire,  such  noble  towers  as  in  Somerset, 
wood-work  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  or  such  graceful  and  elegant 
village  churches  as  in  Northamptonshire.  Of  its  two  hundred 
and  thirty  churches,  those  only  which  I  can  call  to  mind,  com- 
bining large  size  with  superior  architectural  character,  are — 
S.  Mary^s  Priory  Church,  Malvern;  Holy  Cross,  Pershore ; 
S.  Mary's,  Kidderminster;  S.  Gregory's,  Tredington ;  and  S. 
John  the  Baptist's,  Bromsgrove  (the  two  former  were  originally 
conventual) .  About  sixty  are  good  average  structures,  with  inte- 
resting architectural  features,  and  consist  of  chancel,  nave,  with 
one  or  two  aisles,  and  tower,  such  as  Bredon,  Overbury, 
Chaddesley-Corbet,  Northfield,  Kempsey,  Evesham  All  Saints, 
and  S.  Lawrence.  There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
small  churches  having  merely  chancel  and  nave,  with  occasionally 
a  transeptal  or  other  chapel  attached ;  these  have  either  a  tower, 
as  Strensham,  Sedgeberrow,  and  Spetchley,  or  a  wooden  bell- 
turret  at  the  west  end,  such  as  White-Lady-Aston,  Besford, 
Alfrick,  &c.  The  remaining  churches  are  modern,  or  have  been 
erected  since  the  decline  of  Pointed  architecture. 

We  must  not,  however,  always  judge  of  the  architectural  value 
of  a  building  merely  by  its  size,  for  some  of  our  smaller  eccle- 
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siastical  edifices  will  be  found  to  possess  greater  interest  to  the 
ecelesiological  student  than  many  of  the  large  showy  Third- 
Pointed  erections  which  abound  in  some  districts. 

About  this  time  last  year^  our  Society  was  occupied  in  examining 
the  architectural  antiquities  of  the  ancient  city  of  Coventry;  and 
though,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  not  had  so  many  objects  to 
interest  us,  or  such  noble  specimens  of  Third-Pointed  architecture 
to  inspect,  we  have  found  examples  of  tlie  earlier  styles  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  of  which  Coventry  can  boast.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know  where  you  would  find  three  contiguous  churches  of 
greater  architectural  or  ecelesiological  interest  than  those  of 
Kemerton  (which,  by  the  way,  is  in  Gloucestershire),  Overbury, 
and  Bredon ;  whose  doors  are  ever  open  to  welcome  those  who 
"  love  the  habitation  of  God's  house,  and  the  place  where  his 
honour  dwelleth ;''  and  where  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving daily  ascends. 

At  the  former  exquisite  modern  edifice,  where  we  have  this 
morning  had  the  privilege  of  joining  in  our  beautiful  liturgy, 
offered  up  w^ith  that  reverential  earnestness  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  its  esteemed  rector,  who  in  this  and  other  instances  has 
"  shown  such  great  love  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the 
offices  thereof,^'  you  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the  reality 
and  consistency  of  everything  around,  from  the  spacious  and 
lofty,  but  comparatively  plain  nave,  to  the  sumptuous  chancel, 
with  its  delicate  carving,  its  storied  windows,  its  walls  and  roof 
"  rich  with  every  gorgeous  hue,"  yet,  withal,  solemn  and 
impressive. 

The  church  at  Overbury  has  been  fully  and  lucidly  explained 
by  Mr.  Freeman.  I  will  therefore  at  once  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Bredon  Church,  the  remaining  object  of  our  investi- 
gation to-day,  and  within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assembled. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  a  few  historical  particulars,  then 
describe  the  original  plan  of  the  church,  afterwards  point  out  the 
various  alterations  which  have  subsequently  taken  place,  and 
lastly,  give  a  short  account  of  the  architecture  and  arrangements 
as  at  present  existing. 

The  parish  of  Bredon  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Oswaldslow, 
in  the  deanery  of  Pershore,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Worcester.  It  was  anciently  written  Breodun  and  Breodune, 
and  is  considered  to  signify  a  place  at  the  foot  of  a  hill — Braid, 
extremity ;  and  Don,  hill. 

A  monastery  was  founded  here  before  the  year  716,  by 
Eanulph,  grandfather  to  King  Offa,  and  was  dedicated  to  S.  Peter, 
Eanulph  receiving  the  lands  for  that  purpose  from  Ethelbald, 
King  of  Mercia.  In  780,  Ofia,  King  of  the  Mercians,  gave  to 
the  church  which  his  grandfather  Eanulph  had  erected  at  Bredon, 
seventy  manses  at  Westyle  and  Coftune,  a  w^ood  adjoining  to 
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them,  with  meadows^  &c.,  at  other  places.  Bertwulph,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  having  conferred  some  privileges  upon  the  monas- 
tery, the  abbot  Eanmund  and  the  convent  gave  him  a  large  silver 
quoit,  finely  worked,  and  of  great  value,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  mancuses  of  pure  gold.  This  monastery  continued  under 
an  abbot  of  its  own  till  after  the  year  841 ;  but  before  the  Con- 
quest it  became  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Bishopric  of 
AYorcester.  It  was  probably  annexed  to  the  bishopric  in  964, 
when  it  was  included  by  King  Edgar  in  the  hundred  of 
Oswaldslow,  which  he  granted  to  the  church  of  Worcester.  The 
manor  of  Bredon  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  till  the  fourth  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  passed  to  the 
crown;  and  soon  after,  with  the  appurtenances  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  advowson,  to  T.  Knowles,  who  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  same  reign  alienated  it  to  Thomas  Copley  and  George 
Hornihold ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
various  families. 

Bredon  also  contains  the  chapelries  of  Norton,  Mitton,  and 
Cuttsdean;  and  the  hamlets  of  Hardwick,  Kinsham,  and  West- 
mancot.  Cuttsdean  is  situated  amongst  the  Cotswold  hills, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  village  of  Bredon.  It  was  given  to 
the  church  of  Worcester  by  King  Offa.  It  was  severed  from  it 
before  the  Conquest;  but  was  restored  to  the  Priory  of  Worcester 
by  William  Peverell  de  Bellocampo. 

Mitton  was  given  to  the  church  of  Bredon,  about  the  year  873, 
by  Burrhed,  King  of  the  Mercians. 

The  parish  church^  is  dedicated  to  S.  Giles.  As  erected  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  comprised  a  lofty  nave  and 
north  porch,  a  tower  eastward  of  the  former,  with  probably  a 
short  chancel  or  sanctuary  beyond;  but  of  this  we  have  no 
positive  evidence,  there  being  no  remains  of  the  original  fabric 
eastward  of  the  nave.  If  we  examine  churches  of  about  the  same 
date,  and  which  have  undergone  no  material  alteration,  we  shall 
very  often  find  a  central  tower  with  a  short  eastern  limb,  without 
transepts,  as  at  Cassington  and  Iflley,  Oxon.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  thus  carrying  out 
the  triple  division  into  sanctuary,  chancel,  and  nave,  which  in  the 
Norman  period  was  usually  marked  by  construction  instead  of  by 
arrangement^  the  more  usual  plan  in  later  times. 

The  space  under  the  tower  generally  formed  the  ritual  chancel, 
and  the  space  eastward  the  sanctuary ;  this  being  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  numerous  cathedral  and  conventual  churches  erected 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  continues  to  this  day  at  Chi- 
chester, Gloucester,  S.  David's,  and  others,  where  the  stalls 
occupy  the  tower-space.     In  some  instances  the  choir  extended  a 

*  Three  views  and  a  ground  plan  of  tliis  cliurch  will  bo  found  in  "  Brandon's 
Parish  Churches  ;"  it  is  also  pictured  in  "  Kelton's  Sketches  of  Churches." 
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bay  or  more  into  the  nave^  as  at  Tewkesbury  Abbey  and  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  Norman  churches,  without  a  central  tower, 
frequently  had  the  sanctuary  as  distinctly  marked  from  the 
chancel  as  the  latter  was  from  the  nave,  examples  of  which  occur 
at  East  Ham,  Essex ;  Checkendon,  Oxon ;  and  Kilpeck,  Moccas, 
and  Pencombe,  Herefordshire. 

To  return  to  Bredon.  The  Norman  fabric  did  not  long-  remain 
unaltered,  a  chapel  being  added  to  the  south  side  of  the  nave  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century, 
most  important  additions  were  made,  comprising"  the  noble 
chancel,  the  present  tower  and  spire,  and  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave.  The  church  builders  of  the  Third-Pointed  period  happily 
in  this  instance  confined  their  operations  to  the  erection  of  a  five- 
light  west  window.  From  the  occurrence  of  two  strings  in  the 
interior,  the  original  west  window  was  probably  a  couplet  or 
triplet,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Freeman.  These  additions  to  the 
Norman  church  appear  to  have  been  made  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  original  fabric.  The  walls  are  merely 
cut  through  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  arches  communicating: 
with  the  aisles ;  and  the  corbel  table,  removed  from  the  nave  when 
the  south  chapel  was  added,  has  been  rebuilt  under  the  eaves  of 
the  new  erection. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  various  changes  which  the  church  has 
undergone,  and  find  that  it  consists  of  a  Norman  nave,  First- 
Pointed  chapel,  Middle-Pointed  aisle,  tower,  and  chancel.  The 
Norman  work  is  particularly  good  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  west  front  and  north  porch  are  peculiarly  valuable.  The 
former  is  flanked  by  characteristic  square  turrets,  with  pyramidal 
stone  cappings,  the  angles  of  the  two  upper  stages  being  orna- 
mented with  shafts.  The  porch  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  a 
small  transept,  the  walls  being  as  high  as  those  of  the  nave :  the 
lower  part  is  groined  with  diagonal  ribs  springing  from  shafts  in 
the  angles,  but  having  no  ridge-piece  or  boss  at  the  intersection. 
Above  is  a  room  without,  at  present,  any  means  of  access  or 
aperture  whatever,  except  a  small  opening  in  the  gable.  There 
were  formerly  two  entrances,  one  from  the  aisle  on  the  east  side, 
the  other  from  the  churchyard  on  the  west.  These  lofts  over 
porches  are  considered  by  Mr.  Bloxam  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
lay  recluses,  male  or  female.  The  last  of  these  recluses  was  John 
Gibbs,  Rector  of  Gissing,  in  Norfolk,  who  was  ejected  as  a  Non- 
juror in  1690.  ^^  After  his  ejection  he  dwelt  in  the  north  porch 
chamber,  and  lay  on  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  rood-loft,  having 
a  window  at  his  head,  so  that  he  could  lie  in  his  narrow  couch 
and  see  the  altar.^^"^ 

The  corbel  table  of  the  nave  is  continued  under  the  eaves  and 
across  the  front  to  support  the  thickened  wall  of  the  gable, 
*  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk. 
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which  retains  its  original  cross,  as  likewise  does  the  gal^le  of  the 
nave.  The  south,  west,  north,  and  porch  doorways  are  orna- 
mented with  chevrons,  and  supported  on  single  shafts.  Mr. 
Petit"^  remarks  upon  the  great  richness  and  variety  which  is 
given  in  the  Norman  examples  in  this  neighbourhood,  particu- 
larly at  Bredon,  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  chevrons  are 
set,  some  being  on  or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  wall,  some  to 
the  surface  of  the  archivault,  and  some  on  a  surface  forming  an 
angle  with  both.  The  windows  are  plain,  deeply  splayed  in- 
ternally, and  rest  on  a  stringcourse  which  is  continued  over  the 
segmental  rear-arches  of  the  doorways.  The  western  arch  of  the 
tower  is  Pointed,  resting  on  Norman  capitals,  and  with  chevrons 
on  its  western  face.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  the 
remains  of  a  piscina,  indicating  the  site  of  an  altar  in  the  usual 
position  westward  of  the  rood-screen.  The  font  is  poor  Third- 
Pointed. 

The  First-Pointed  chapel  extends  from  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
to  the  south  doorway ;  it  is  under  a  separate  gable,  and  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a  pier  and  two  responds  supporting  Pointed 
arches  of  plain  and  massive  design.  At  the  east  end  is  a  triplet, 
and  to  the  south  are  four  couplets  of  trefoil-headed  lancets,  sepa- 
rated (internally)  by  detached  marble  shafts.  The  west  window 
is  a  couplet  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head,  but  is  blocked  up  to 
accommodate  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly  monuments  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  of  Giles  lleede  and  his  wife,t 
whose  recumbent  effigies;  with  those  of  their  children  kneeling, 
are  surmounted  and  surrounded  by  arches,  columns,  entablatures, 
obelisks,  and  other  devices  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  composed 
of  variegated  and  black  marble  and  alabaster,  the  whole  further 
heightened  with  colour  and  gilding.  It  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  the  church,  and,  I  should  say,  no  detriment  to 
the  fame  of  the  worthy  Giles  Ileede,  if  the  whole  of  the  super- 
structure above  the  effigies  were  to  be  removed  and  the  window 
reopened.  The  superfluous  marble  might  be  advantageously 
converted  into  a  mosaic  altar-piece. 

There  are  a  trefoil-headed  piscina,  and  three  sculptured  slabs 

*  Archfeological  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  103. 

t  "  At  the  west  end  of  this  chapel,"  saith  Mr.  Abingdon,  "  standeth  north  and 
south  as  sumptuous  a  monument  as  ever  I  saw  over  an  esquire  ;  where  lie  on  an 
exquisite  large  tomb  the  resemblance;  of  a  man,  all  armed  except  his  head ;  his  hands 
joined  in  prayer,  with  an  eagle,  argent,  membered,  or,  open  at  his  feet ;  and  by  him 
his  wife,  in  the  same  show  of  devotion  ;  at  their  feet  four  sons,  all  bare-headed  and 
kneeling ;  at  their  heads  two  other  sons  and  two  daughters,  praying.  They  died  in 
the  year  1011, 

He  on  the  22nd  April,  aged  69  ) 

She  on  the  11th  Sept.,     „     66  \  ^'^^^^• 

There  is  also  an  inscription  both  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  and  the  arras  of  Reede, 
quartering  Greville,  Arden,  and  Bcauchamp,  of  Warwick."  — iVas/t's  History  of 
Worcestersldre,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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under  recessed  arches  on  the  south  side ;  two  of  the  latter  bear 
crosses,  on  the  other  is  a  shield  with  two  arms  issuing  therefrom 
and  holding  a  heart.  In  the  north-east  angle  are  the  remains  of 
the  ascent  to  the  rood-loft,  which  was  nearly  perfect,  of  rich  open- 
work, with  a  border  of  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  enriched 
with  colour  and  gilding.  It  was  removed  during  the  repairs  some 
years  ago. 

The  north  aisle  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  opposite  chapel, 
but  much  narrower;  it  also  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  two 
arches  resting  on  a  pier  and  two  responds,  with  very  poor 
capitals.  There  are  three  side  windows  of  two  lights,  while  the 
east  has  three,  all  with  geometrical  tracery. 

The  tower  is  three  stages  in  height,  with  buttresses  to  the 
north  and  south  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  second  stage.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  doorway  into  the  church  ;  above  is  a  trefoil  - 
headed  opening,  through  which,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  access  is 
gained  to  the  belfry,  there  being  no  staircase.  The  upper  stage 
has  on  each  face  a  two-light  window,  and  is  finished  with  a  bat- 
tlemented  parapet,  from  within  which  rises  the  graceful  spire  to 
the  height  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  There  are  three 
rows  of  small  spire-lights,  disposed  on  alternate  faces.  The 
appearance  of  the  tower  is  much  injured  by  being  covered  with  a 
coating  of  stucco. 

The  central  tower,  without  transepts,  is  a  rare  feature  in  this 
county :  the  only  examples  that  I  am  aware  of,  besides  Bredon 
and  Overbury,  being  at  Hanley  Castle  and  Hampton,  near 
Evesham ;  indeed,  there  are  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  central 
towers,  including  cruciform  churches,  whereas  there  are  as  many 
as  forty  in  Gloucestershire,  many  of  them  without  transepts,  as 
Brockworth,  Beckford,  Leckhampton,  Ozleworth  (an  hexagonal 
tower),  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  spacious  and  beautiful  chancel  (forty-six 
feet  by  twenty-one  feet) .  It  is  remarkably  uniform,  three  bays 
in  length,  with  a  two-light  Early  Geometrical  window  of  the 
same  design  in  each,  and  having  neither  priest's  door  or  vestry 
to  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the  plan.  The  buttresses  are 
good,  with  excellent  base  mouldings,  which  are  continued  along 
the  walls.  In  a  buttress  on  the  north  side  is  an  elegant  low  niche 
trefoiled,  and  with  the  ball-flower  ornament ;  the  use  to  which  it 
was  applied  I  must  leave  to  a  more  experienced,  ecclesiologist  than 
myself  to  determine.  The  eaves  are  supported  on  a  cornice,  with 
ball-flowers  in  the  hollow. 

The  east  window  is  of  four  lights,  with  Geometrical  tracery. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  founder's  tomb,  with- 
out any  inscription,  under  a  crocketed  arch  richly  ornamented 
with  ball-flowers  and  leaves;  eastward  is  an  aumbry.  In  the 
south  wall  is  a  piscina,  behind  which  is  one  one  of  those  openings 
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called  low  side  windows,  which  have  so  long  puzzled  eeclesio- 
logists  ;  the  most  probable  theory  is  that  which  asserts  them  to 
be  external  confessionals.  A  little  to  the  west  are  triple  sedilia, 
graduated,  and  with  plain  trefoiled  heads.  Sedilia  are  not  com- 
mon in  this  county,  and  triple  ones  only  occur  here  and  at 
Kidderminster,  Chaddesley-Corbett,  Dodderhill,  and  in  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church  at  Ombersley.  Placed  upright  against 
the  wall  is  a  singular  monument,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  with 
its  face  downwards,  forming  a  portion  of  the  pavement.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  represents  a 
crucifix,  above  which  are  the  busts  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  under 
canopies.  On  the  floor  is  a  large  stone  slab,  with  a  simple  brass 
representing  a  mitre,  and  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  John  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  On  account  of  his  attachment  to  his  royal  master, 
and  his  pronouncing  all  those  of  his  diocese  who  took  up  arms 
against  him  excommunicate,  his  bishopric  was  sequestered,  he 
being  only  allowed  4<s.  6d.  a  week  for  his  support.  He  appears 
to  have  borne  his  trials  with  great  good  humour.  On  one 
occasion,  when  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  did?  he  answered, 
"  Never  better  in  my  life,  only  I  have  too  great  a  stomach  ;  for 
I  have  eaten  the  little  plate  which  the  sequestrators  left  me,  I 
have  eaten  a  great  library  of  excellent  books,  I  have  eaten  a  great 
deal  of  linen,  much  of  my  brass,  some  of  my  pewter,  and  now  I 
am  come  to  eat  my  iron,  and  what  will  come  next,  T  know  not.^' 
He  died  at  Bredon,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Henry 
Sutton,  July  20th,  1650,  leaving  to  his  children  no  legacy  but 
'^  pious  poverty,  God^s  blessing,  and  a  father's  prayers,"  as  appears 
by  his  last  will  and  testament. 

There  are  numerous  encaustic  tiles,  chiefly  heraldic,  on  the 
sanctuary  steps. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  well  known  coped  high  tomb,  also  a 
monumental  cross  profusely  enriched  with  ball-flowers. 

The  present  state  of  the  church  is  on  the  whole  very  satis- 
factory. The  extensive  restorations  which  were  effected  about 
twelve  years  ago,  appear  to  have  been  conducted  so  as  to  preserve 
uninjured  the  character  of  the  original  work ;  indeed,  I  know  of 
few  instances,  at  least  in  this  county,  of  an  equally  extensive 
restoration  being  equally  well  carried  out,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  at  that  period  the  days  of  parsimony  and  neglect, 
of  ^^  modern  vandalism  and  of  warden^s  wash,"  had  scarcely 
passed  away,  and  men  were  but  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
truth — that  whatever  is  devoted  to  the  sustentation  or  adorn- 
ment of  the  House  of  God  should  be  the  very  best  of  its  kind, 
and  of  which  our  means  will  allow;  and  that  it  is  no  evidence 
of  spirituality  in  devotion  to  ''  offer  unto  the  Lord  of  that  which 
costs  us  nothing." 
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Previous  to  the  improvement,  the  chancel  and  tower  were 
partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  rood-loft  was 
converted  into  a  singing  gallery,  the  south  and  west  doorways 
were  blocked  up,  the  floor  was  encumbered  with  the  usual 
quantity  of  exclusive  pews,  and  the  whole  further  "  beautified 
and  adorned"  with  plaster  and  whitewash  within  and  without. 
Now  the  eye  ranges  from  the  west  end  along  the  solemn  nave, 
with  its  lofty  open  roof,  carved  open  seats,  and  tiled  pavement, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  elegant  First-Pointed  chapel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Middle-Pointed  aisle  on  the  other;  and 
passing  onwards  through  the  narrow  sombre  tower,  and  the 
interstices  of  the  chancel  screen,  rests  upon  the  far  off  altar  and 
the  graceful  eastern  window.  We  are,  however,  painfully  re- 
minded of  the  absence  of  colour,  especially  in  the  chancel,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  fine  proportions  and  sculptured  enrichments, 
presents  a  very  cold  and  cheerless  aspect,  proving  that  architecture, 
however  beautiful,  is  not  perfect  without  the  aid  of  decorative 
colour.  The  altar  cloth,  a  few  tiles,  and  one  or  two  figures  of 
painted  glass,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

The  pulpit  stands  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave ;  it  is 
very  ugly,  and  unnecessarily  large  and  high.  The  nave  and 
tower  pavement  is  also  very  infelicitous  :  it  is  formed  of  red, 
black,  and  buff  tiles,  disposed  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  cubes 
placed  edgewise. 

The  tower  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  wooden  screen, 
and  properly  arranged  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  Across  the 
chancel  arch  is  a  new  stone  screen,  with  a  wooden  gate. 

The  object  of  our  Society  in  investigating  the  sacred  edifices 
which  the  piety  and  zeal  of  our  forefathers  "  reared  with  stern 
and  trusting  hands,"  is  not  merely  to  determine  the  date  of  their 
erection,  or  to  point  out  the  architectural  beauties  which  they 
may  possess,  but  that  our  present  church  builders  might  learn 
so  to  arrange  our  modern  structures  that  they  may  be  best 
adapted  for  carr^dng  out  the  holy  objects  they  were  designed  to 
promote — viz.,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  His 
Church. 

T  would  therefore  make  a  few  practical  observations,  that  have 
occurred  to  me  during  the  consideration  of  the  church  before  us. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  the 
position  of  the  tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  must  be 
very  inconvenient  for  the  proper  celebration  of  our  present 
services,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  and  at  Over  bury, 
it  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost  too  small  for  a  ritual  chancel,  and 
yet  shuts  out  the  constmciional  chancel,  rendering  it  nearly  use- 
less, except  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tow^er  be  as  wide  as  the  nave,  as  at  Hanley 
Castle,  it  becomes  disproportionately  large  and  heavy,  though  the 
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practical  inconvenience  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  At 
Leckhampton^  where  the  tower  is  very  narrow^  the  north  and 
south  walls  are  reduced  in  thickness  below^  to  gain  more  room, 
and  carried  above  on  corbelled  arches. 

This  arrangement  is  consequently  not  to  be  recommended  for 
imitation,  except  in  small  churches  without  aisles,  though  I 
believe  Mr.  Butterfield  has  successfully  adopted  it  at  S.  Matthias, 
Stoke  Newington,  the  aisles  in  this  case  being  continued  along 
the  tower.  In  ancient  churches  thus  constructed,  the  best  plan 
is  to  consider  the  tower  as  the  ritual  chancel,  as  in  Norman 
times,  and  fit  it  up  for  the  clergy  and  choir,  which  I  am  glad  to 
say  has  been  done  in  three  out  of  the  four  Worcestershire  ex- 
amples. 

The  chancel  at  Bredon,  though  unnecessarily  large  for  a  village 
church,  would  be  an  excellent  model  for  a  populous  district, 
where  there  was  a  probability  of  obtaining  a  large  choir  to 
occupy  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  same  zeal  which  has  restored 
this  sacred  temple  to  somewhat  of  its  original  comeliness  and 
beauty,  may  long  continue  to  watch  over  it,  so  that  many  gene- 
rations yet  to  come  may  be  able  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  Still  points  the  tower  and  pleads  the  bell, 

The  solemn  arches  breathe  in  stone, 
Window  and  wall  have  lips  to  tell 

The  mighty  faith  of  days  unknown. 
Yea !  flood  and  breeze,  and  battle-shock, 

Shall  beat  upon  this  church  in  vain, 
She  stands  a  daughter  of  the  rock — 

The  changeless  God's  eternal  fane." 


Photography  and  the  Sketch-Boole.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  held  at 
Warwick,  July  ]  9, 1855.  By  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Welford. 

The  favour  which  archaeology  and  ecclesiology  have  met  w4th  is 
proved  by  the  number  and  popularity  of  societies  like  that  which 
I  am  now  addressing,  and  by  the  evident  pleasure  with  which 
their  meetings  and  excursions  are  attended;  and  towards  this 
popular  favour  the  sketch-book  has  very  largely  contributed. 
Perhaps  most  of  the  active  members  of  such  societies  are  picturists, 
either  in  fact  or  in  taste  and  inclinations.  They  would  enjoy  a 
tour  among  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  or  the  noble  churches 
of  Lincolnshire  far  less,  if  they  were  not  able  to  bring  home 
memorials  of  what  they  have  seen,  either  in  the  form  of  sketches 
by  their  own  hands,  or  in  a  choice  selection  of  engravings  and 
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lithon^raphs.  Another  great  fascination  in  our  architectural  pur- 
suits is  in  the  companionship  which  they  involve,  or  at  least  in- 
vite. We  would  not  williugly  be  cut  off  from  all  society  in  our 
tours,  except  that  of  headless  effigies,  sextons,  and  guides.  We 
form,  therefore,  a  pleasant  little  party,  and  each  gives  not  only 
his  society,  and  his  peculiar  touch  of  humanity,  to  the  whole,  but 
he  brings  with  him  also,  and  freely  dispenses,  his  peculiar  tact  in 
.  turning  the  objects  in  which  all  are  interested  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. One  is  most  up  in  constructive,  another  in  aesthetic  art ; 
one  is  wdse  about  glass,  another  about  monuments,  and  a  third 
about  heraldr}^;  one  has  the  recorded,  another  has  the  internal, 
history  of  each  fabric  at  his  fingers^  ends ;  one  takes  rubbings  of 
brasses,  another  sections,  plans,  and  elevations ;  and  all  take,  or 
would  be  glad  to  take,  drawings.  And  in  the  evening,  when  the 
village  hostelry  rings  with  their  pleasant  laugh,  with  which  no 
feasting  has  any  concern  but  that  which  is  necessary  to  recreate 
exhausted  energies  (for  your  ecclesiologist,  if  he  is  worthy  of  the 
name,  works  with  all  his  might),  each  reproduces  his  budget,  and 
the  recollections  of  the  day  are  strengthened  and  accumulated  for 
future  use. 

But  even  innocent  pleasures  come  to  an  end,  or  alter  their 
immediate  phases.  Our  friends  separate,  and  we  retain  a  grateful 
savour  of  their  peculiar  endowments  and  nothing  more  :  nothing, 
that  is,  in  a  tangible  form,  except  our  own  notes  and  drawings,  or 
whatever  else  we  may  have  done  with  our  own  hands;  and  even 
these,  when  the  stimulus  of  companionship  and  a  mutual  interest 
is  removed,  will  probably  remain  unfinished  and  unarranged. 

Would  it  not  be  a  great  gain  if  the  combined  interest  in  the 
proceeds  of  a  tour  such  as  I  have  described  could  be  continued,  so 
that  every  one  should  have  a  motive  for  perfecting  his  sketches 
or  other  memoranda ;  and,  if  they  could  be  so  multiplied  without 
the  more  costly  and  less  fascinating  intervention  of  external  aid, 
that  each  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  labour  of  all  ?  My  object 
in  this  paper  is  to  recommend  photography  as  a  means  of  doing 
this.  I  figure  to  myself  a  party  of  four  or  five ;  one  wdth  his 
camera,  and  the  rest  w^ith  their  sketch-books,  sallying  forth  for 
a  few  days  in  some  district  rich  in  objects  of  archaeological  and 
pictorial  interest.  Arrived  together  at  some  abbey  or  castle, 
each,  with  the  genial  pressure  of  previous  agreement,  would  follow 
his  own  peculiar  tastes  or  abilities ;  and  the  result  of  a  tour  thus 
conducted  would  be  a  portfolio  five  times  as  full,  and  far  richer  in 
variety,  both  of  subject  and  of  treatment,  than  either  could  have 
produced  alone ;  and  what  all  could  not  do,  in  the  way  of  copy- 
ing, without  a  labour  far  disproportioned  to  the  result,  the 
camera  would  readily  effect,  and  each  would  possess  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  tour. 

Before  I  propose  such  a  plan  in  a  definite  form,  I  shall  make 
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some  remarks  on  the  comparative  capabilities  of  the  pencil  and 
the  camera^  and  on  tlie  conditions  under  which  each  can  render 
to  the  other  the  most  effective  aid  in  such  a  scheme. 

Every  one  knows  that  photography  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
pencil  in  its  own  kind  of  exact  delineation.  The  correctness  of 
the  photograph  is  indeed  almost  preternatural.  It  is  not  only 
in'icroscopic, — it  not  only  represents  so  minute  particulars  that. 
Loth  in  the  object  itself  and  in  the  photograph,  the  microscope  is. 
necessary  for  their  discovery, — but  it  is  also  telescopic.  It  repre- 
sents features  which  cannot  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye  at 
the  distance  at  which  the  camera  is  placed,  but  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  photograph  with  the  use  of  a  microscope,  just  as  they 
can  with  a  telescope  from  the  spot  whence  the  view  was  taken. 
The  photographic  apparatus  is,  in  fact,  a  telescope  with  this 
advantage,  that  we  may  carry  off,  for  future  examination,  the 
figure  which  has  been  brought  near,  and  fixed  by  the  camera. 
In  the  telescope  it  is  not  the  object,  but  an  image  of  the  object, 
that  is  magnified ;  and  this  very  image  is  fixed  by  the  photo- 
graphic process,  and  can  be  magnified  as  well  a  hundred  miles 
off  as  on  the  spot.  Artistically  speaking,  this  would  be  rather  a 
disadvantage  than  an  advantage,  if  it  were  obtrusive  in  the  pho- 
tograph ;  but,  viewed  without  a  glass,  it  gives  nothing  more  than 
a  very  good  eye  can  detect  with  great  attention  in  the  natural 
object,  and  of  course  it  is  our  fault  if  we  destroy  the  naturalness 
of  the  representation  by  placing  it  under  a  lens. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  which  reduce  the  camera  far  below 
the  pencil  as  a  means  of  art,  and  even  as  a  correct  delineator  of 
objects.  It  gives  tone  very  imperfectly,  and  colour  not  at  all. 
Even  that  substitute  for  colour  which  an  engraving  attains 
through  the  translation,  so  to  speak,  of  colour  into  lines  and 
shadows  of  various  characters  and  intensity,  the  photograph  does 
not  afford.  It  is,  moreover,  a  singular  infelicity  that  the  reds 
and  yellows  which  enter  so  largely  into  natural  lights  are  rendered 
dark  in  a  photograph ;  while  the  blue,  which  is  so  predominant 
in  shadows,  becomes  not  dark,  but  light.  Hence  the  general 
want  of  sunnyness  in  photographic  views  of  buildings,  whose 
lights  are  almost  invariably  red  or  yellow ;  hence,  too,  the  pre- 
ternatural distinctness  of  the  white  mortar  between  the  stone- 
work, and  hence  many  other  defects  too  numerous  to  mention  at 
present,  but  which  will  suggest  themselves,  on  careful  considera- 
tion, as  taking  from  the  truthfulness  as  well  as  from  the  artistic 
propriety  of  a  photograph.  Again,  the  gradations  of  shadows 
are  hardly  ever  perfectly  attained.  In  a  photograph  of  a  subject 
such  as  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  the  groining  of 
the  roof,  which  ought  to  be  visible  in  the  depth  of  the  shadows 
of  the  three  great  arches,  is  lost  in  one  undistinguishable  blot. 
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Here  colour,  or  even  the  pencil,  would  give  a  far  more  truthful 
representation. 

Aerial  perspective,  also,  is  very  imperfectly  rendered  in  the 
photograph.  Linear  perspective  it  gives  far  more  perfectly  than 
the  amateur  draughtsman ;  but,  if  there  is  a  distant  spire  peeping 
over  the  roof  of  a  near  church,  the  aerial  effect  is  so  little  perceived 
that  it  will  look  like  a  pinnacle  to  the  church."^ 

And  if  objects  beyond  the  principal  object  are  misrepresented 
from  the  inability  of  the  camera  to  render  aerial  effects,  so  are 
objects  nearer  than  the  principal  object  rendered  indistinct,  and 
in  some  measure  distorted,  from  being  out  of  the  focus.  To 
speak  strictly,  only  objects  in  that  one  plane,  and  in  that  central 
point  of  the  plane  to  which  the  focus  is  adapted,  are  given  in 
full  force  and  clearness ;  and,  therefore,  the  focus  being  adapted 
of  course  to  the  principal  object,  and  tlie  principal  part  of  it,  the 
rest  suffers  in  proportion.  This  is  a  difficulty  of  which  the  pencil 
knows  nothing. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  objects  in  motion  are  not  only 
grossly  misrepresented  by  the  camera,  but  that  they  form  actual 
blots  upon  the  picture.  The  motion  of  water,  of  smoke,  and  of 
the  clouds  prevents  their  being  well  given  as  a  part  of  a  picture. 
Trees,  except  in  the  most  perfect  calm,  present  a  mere  smudge. 
Birds  and  cattle  are,  of  course,  equally  liable  to  be  misrepre- 
sented. A  pig  passing  the  field  of  the  camera  will  give  an  object 
as  long  and  as  monstrous  as  the  "  dragon  of  Lambton  HalP^  of 
archaic  renown.  A  boy  with  a  dark  coat  and  white  trousers  will 
leave  alternate  right  and  left  legs  half  over  a  foreground  across 
which  he  is  running. 

Again,  the  photographer  is  far  more  than  the  draughtsman 
the  slave  of  circumstances.  If  there  is  a  hay-rick  before  a  castle  • 
gate,  he  must  take  rick  and  all.  Will  the  sternest  stickler  for 
truth,  the  most  conscientious  (I  believe  this  is  the  Pre-Kaphaelite 
term) — will  the  most  conscientious  draughtsman  assert  that  the 
legitimate  resemblance  is  greater  in  the  photograph,  which  intro- 
duces the  rick  at  the  expense  of  many  details  in  the  gateway, 
than  in  the  sketch  which  introduces  the  concealed  details,  but 
omits  what  was  conveyed  thither  but  yesterday,  and  what  will 
have  been  devoured  before  next  summer?  Or,  again,  some 
accidental  interference  of  masons  or  whitewashers  occurs.     Who 

*  Some  remarks  which  I  have  heard  on  this  paper  since  it  was  read,  induce  me 
to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of"  the  term  aerial  perspective.  Of  course  it  is 
well  understood  that  linear  perspective  represents  the  distance  and  relative  positions 
of  objects  by  a  proper  gradation  of  size ;  aerial  piGTspective  represents  the  same 
distance  and  relative  positions  by  the  imitation  of  those  gradations  of  distinctness, 
tone,  and  colour,  which  in  nature  are  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  one  is  wholly  conversant  uiith  lines,  which  the  camera  represents  coiTcctly  ;  the 
other,  in  a  great  degree,  with  colour,  and  with  it  most  delicate  modifications,  which 
are  quite  beyond  the  province  of  photography. 
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brings  away  the  truest  view^  he  who  leaves  out  or  he  who 
records  the  scaffold  and  the  wash-tub  ?  Sun  and  shade^  in  all 
their  changeful  varieties,  are  all  slaves  of  the  draughtsman, 
tyrants  to  the  photographer ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  force  him 
to  be  unjust  often,  and  sometimes  even  unnatural,  in  his  repre- 
sentations. 

Finally,  let  me  not  be  thought  paradoxical  if  I  say  that  the 
photograph  sometimes  conveys  a  very  false  impression,  because 
conventionalities  are  out  of  its  reach.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
philosophy  of  conventionalities  in  colouring,  except  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  they  are,  in  fact,  generali- 
zations of  natural  effects ;  but  I  will  give  you  one  example.  Take 
a  photograph  of  the  bright  side  of  a  building,  the  windows  of 
which  are  actually  glinting  off  the  sun^s  rays.  The  glass  will  be 
represented  absolutely  white ;  but  the  general  rule  of  nature,  and 
the  conventional  rule  of  art,  is,  that  transparent  substances  are 
darker  than  opaque  substances  when  both  are  shone  upon.  A 
glazed  window,  therefore,  in  a  w^all  which  is  in  light  is  usually 
represented  dark ;  a  window  stopped  up  and  plastered  is  repre- 
sented light.  Now,  what  is  the  first  impression  here  arising 
from  the  lightness  of  the  window  ?  It  is  simply  that  it  is  blocked 
up  and  plastered.  And  if  you  say,  "  Well,  but  if  it  appeared  so, 
it  should  be  so  represented,^^ — I  add.  It  did  not  appear  so ;  but 
the  glass  did  what  its  representation  on  paper  cannot  by  any  art 
be  made  to  do — it  reflected  actual  hght.  Resplendence  cannot 
be  transferred  to  paper.  We  can  get  no  further  than  the  white- 
ness of  our  paper  or  of  our  paint,  which  no  art  can  make  to 
shine.  By  conventionalities  we  can  represent,  though  not  pro- 
duce, actual  resplendence;  but  then,  by  the  hypothesis,  and  in 
fact,  the  camera  has  no  conventionalities  at  its  command.  Which, 
then,  is  the  nearest  to  truth :  the  jpainiing,  which  gives  the  glass 
as  it  generally  is — i.e.,  darker  than  the  opaque  wall,  and  there- 
fore rightly  conveys  the  impression  of  a  glazed  window ;  or  the 
camera,  which  neither  gives  it  as  it  generally  is,  nor  as  it 
was  at  the  moment  it  was  taken :  that  is  neither  darker  by  a 
conventionalism  based  on  nature,  nor  resplendent  as  it  was  in 
truth? 

All  this  may  seem  a  left-handed  commendation  of  photography 
as  a  means  of  art  -,  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  my 
proposed  plan,  which  is  to  bring  the  camera  and  the  pencil  so 
much  in  aid  of  one  another,  that  the  photographic  copies  of  the 
sketch  shall  be,  in  those  matters  which  may  be  called  artistic, 
even  better  than  if  it  was  taken  from  nature  itself;  while  the 
camera,  on  the  other  hand,  does  what  the  pencil  cannot  do  in  a 
faithful  multiplication  of  pictures.  In  order  to  this,  the  draughts- 
man will  bear  in  mind  that  his  drawings '  have  to  be  multiplied 
by  a  process  to  which  all  these  imperfections  are  incident,  and 
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he  will  so  make  his  drawinj^s  as  to  counterbalance  those  imper- 
fections as  much  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  his  drawings, 
when  prepared  for  the  camera,  will  depend  for  their  effect  entirely 
on  light  and  shade,  and  not  on  colour.  He  may  indeed  use 
colour  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  he  must  remember  that  it  will 
tell  as  shadow,  so  that  it  must  be  absolutely  omitted  in  the  high 
lights,  and  never  be  so  deep  as  he  intends  it  to  be  ultimately. 
Reds  and  yellows  he  must  absolutely  avoid,  except  in  the  deeper 
shades.  The  most  perfect  effect  would  be  produced  by  a  drawing 
all  in  one  colour,  as  sepia  or  Indian  ink,  in  which  the  language 
of  colour  is  translated  into  that  of  shadow,  as  it  is  in  an  engrav- 
ing, in  which  language  it  can  be  perfectly  rendered  by  the  photo- 
graph. Next  to  this,  I  fancy  that  a  drawing  prepared  for  colour- 
ing after  Prout^s  method,  so  admirably  adapted  for  architectural 
purposes,  would  be  the  most  perfect — that  is,  the  outline  should 
be  made  with  Vandyke  brown,  the  shadows  with  cobalt  and 
British  ink.  The  brown  will  have  the  same  effect  in  the  photo- 
graph as  if  it  was  black ;  the  shades  will  be  of  a  uniform  tone, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  photographic  process.  The  defect  of 
the  camera  in  representing  distance  will  be  overcome,  partially 
at  least,  by  using  the  gentlest  possible  indications  of  the  distance 
in  the  sketch,  yet  as  carefully  drawn  as  if  they  were  more  deeply 
tinted.  The  lights  throughout  the  picture  must  be  left  extremely 
sharp  and  pure ;  and  if  there  is  any  defect  in  this  respect,  it  must 
be  remedied  with  Chinese  white :  and  it  will  follow,  from  all  that 
has  been  said,  that  the  paper  must  not  be  tinted,  even  the  lightest 
and  warmest  tint  giving  an  uniform  dull  tone  to  the  photographic 
copy. 

Hitherto,  I  have  supposed  that  the  sketch  is  intended  to  be 
finished  as  a  coloured  drawing,  after  it  has  been  copied  by  the 
camera.  But  it  will  follow  as  a  corollary  from  the  premises, 
that  any  method  of  drawing  which  does  not  involve  colour  in 
its  perfect  effect,  is  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
pen  and  ink  sketches  of  Mr.  Petit,  for  instance,  vfoald  give  beau- 
tiful photographs.  The  large  view  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  in 
his  work  on  architectural  character,  as  it  would  appear  reduced 
in  a  photograph,  would  have  all  the  force  of  the  original,  together 
with  a  delicacy  which  it  would  derive  from  being  greatly  reduced 
in  size. 

I  think  it  will  commend  itself  to  your  taste  and  judgment, 
that  the  most  judicious  treatment  of  subjects  by  the  draughtsmen 
of  our  party,  would  be  that  most  removed  from  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  photograph.  In  its  own  sphere,  photography 
is  so  utterly  unapproachable,  that  the  earthen  pot  would  run 
against  the  metal  pot,  if  the  draughtsman  attempted  any  rivalry 
with  it.  But  he  must  be  as  firm  and  true  as  if  he  were  mhmte 
and  exact  in  his  touches.     He  must  seize  the  character,  and  give 
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it  correctly,  by  the  means  at  his  disposal.  For  this  purpose,  he 
oui^'ht  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  architectural  forms,  and  a 
habit  of  delineating  them.  The  photographs  from  his  drawings 
will  then  be  even  better  portraits  than  the  original  productions 
of  the  camera,  though  not  so  exact  transfers  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  happiest  productions,  as  works  of 
art,  would  be  those  in  which  the  pencil  and  the  camera  had  both 
taken  their  part.  I  do  not  mean  photographs  touched  after- 
wards with  colour,  to  which,  on  principle,  T  object ;  but  drawings 
for  which,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  camera  supplied  the  sketches, 
and  which,  having  been  executed  as  drawings,  are  in  their  turn 
copied  by  the  camera.  There  would  occur  now  and  then  subjects 
wdiich  would  be  extremely  beautiful,  with  just  such  modifications 
as  the  camera  cannot  introduce,  and  which  would  be  taken  never- 
theless by  the  camera,  in  aid  of  the  sketch-book ;  or  a  negative 
may  turn  out  to  be  less  perfect  than  was  supposed,  or  it  may  be 
accidentally  damaged,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  perfect  sketch ;  and 
in  working  from  it  the  pencil  w^ould  combine  with  its  own  more 
creative  power,  something  of  the  characteristic  excellence  of  the 
photograph.  And  if  the  knight  of  the  lens  thus  succoured  the 
knight  of  the  pencil,  the  debt  would  be  amply  repaid.  Unless 
himself  an  artist,  the  photographer  will  often  receive  good  counsel 
from  a  better-disciplined  eye.  Indeed,  in  looking  over  the  photo- 
graphs of  amateurs,  we  have  nothing  to  regret  more  frequently 
than  that  defect  in  the  choice  or  position  of  a  subject  which  an 
artist's  eye  would  at  once  have  remedied. 

I  have  spoken  before  of  the  pleasure  of  social  combinations  in 
our  ecclesiological  expeditions.  1  think  the  photographer  would 
add  great  zest  to  this,  while  he  improved  his  views,  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  his  companions  as  figures. 

Nor  let  me  be  thought  to  offer  an  apology  for  that  develop- 
ment of  egotism  which  sits  complacently  for  its  portrait,  if  I  say 
that  I  can  hardly  conceive  better  presentments  than  might  be 
given  of  the  several  tourists,  than  would  be  produced  by  placing 
them  in  characteristic  relations  with  some  detail  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  I  would,  for  my  part,  rather  be  introduced  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  a  piece  six  inches  by  four  and  a  half,  measur- 
ing an  Early  English  capital,  than  as  the  principal  figure  on  kit- 
kat  canvas,  with  an  arm  chair,  a  book-case,  an  open  volume,  a 
table,  a  red  curtain,  a  window,  and  myself  secundum  artem.  Nor 
will  it  escape  your  recollection  that  many  picturesque  objects  have 
their  associate  figures  on  the  spot  w^hich  might  give  life  and 
character,  and  a  local  value,  and  sometimes  a  touch  of  feeling,  to 
the  picture.  Some  "  Old  Mortality'^  among  the  tombs,  some 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  with  his  cabalistic  inscriptions,  some  Roger 
de  Coverley  in  his  old  hall,  some  "  country  parson^'  at  his  church 
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porcli_,  as  George  Herbert  would  sing  of  him,  or  some  wonderful 
Walker,  who  might  afford  another  subject  for  another  Words- 
worth. Human  nature  will  be  much  changed  before  such  things 
will  cease  to  interest  the  tourist  and  to  please  his  chance  com- 
panions in  travel. 

And  now,  having  endeavoured  to  enlist  self-love  on  my  side,  I 
will  propound  an  actual  plan,  which  shall  embody  and  test  my 
suggestions.  First,  of  course,  we  must  find  a  photographer,  and 
if  there  were  two  it  would  be  better,  and  in  that  case  some  com- 
munication should  previously  take  place  between  them  touching 
the  size  of  their  lenses.  The  draughtsmen  should  be  at  least 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  photographers,  though  the  whole  party 
should  by  no  means  exceed  six ;  and  even  half  that  number,  with 
one  camera  only,  would  be  better  if  the  district  chosen  was  not 
full  of  accjommodation  for  travellers.  The  district  should  be 
limited  in  extent,  but  rich  in  objects  of  interest  and  picturesque 
effect.  A  few  such  districts  at  once  occur  to  me: — 1.  Furness, 
itself  sufficient,  in  Lancashire;  2.  From  Richmond  through 
Barnard  Castle  to  Durham;  3.  Fountains,  Ripon,  Malham,  and 
Bolton  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire;  4.  The  line  of  the  rail  from  Chester 
to  Holyhead;  5.  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Tintern,  and  Chepstow; 
6.  Shrewsbury,  Much  Wenlock,  Build  was,  and  Ludlow;  or  7, 
still  nearer  home,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Kenilworth,  and  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  Five  days  actually  given  to  the  work  would  enable 
such  a  party  to  bring  home  a  very  rich  portfolio  from  either  of 
these  tours;  nor  need  the  objects  be  confined  to  views.  Accord- 
ing as  the  party  was  one  of  picturists  only,  or  of  archaeologists 
as  well,  the  result  of  their  labours  would  vary.  Ground  plans 
and  details,  heraldry,  rubbings  of  brasses,  scarce  prints  or  manu- 
scripts— in  short,  everything  that  can  be  represented  with  pen 
and  pencil  may  enrich  the  store. 

On  the  separation  of  the  party,  the  photographer  will  have  his 
negatives  perfect,  and  may  at  once  commence  the  preparation  of 
as  many  positives  as  are  required.  Not  so  the  draughtsmen. 
Their  work  is  but  just  begun,  and  they  will  find  ample  occupation 
during  some  weeks  in  finishing  their  sketches,  not  forgetting  the 
peculiar  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected,  that  they  may  be 
happily  transferred  by  the  camera.  As  all  beginnings  must  be, 
of  course,  in  some  degree,  experiments,  it  would  be  better  that 
two  or  three  drawings  should  be  sent  by  each  to  the  photographer 
as  soon  as  they  are  finished,  and  that  a  positive  of  each  should  be 
returned  to  him  to  serve  as  proofs  of  the  effect  of  his  treatment. 
The  time  at  which  all  the  required  drawings  are  to  be  furnished 
should  be  fixed  beforehand.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to 
limit  the  number  of  contributions  from  each  member,  but  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  require  from  each  a  full  share  of  the  work  ;  for 
instance,  only  twenty  subjects  might,  perhaps,  be  admitted  from 
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each  photograplier,  and  only  twelve  from  each  dranghtsmaii ;  but 
not  more  than  ten  might  be  exacted  of  the  one  or  four  of  the 
other,  for  it  would  be  neither  desirable  to  admit  an  undue  share 
from  any  one  person,  nor  to  force  him  to  task  work,  which  could 
not  be  executed  con  amore. 

The  number  of  copies  which  each  person  is  to  receive  of  the 
whole  collection  would  of  course  be  a  matter  of  previous  arrange- 
ment ;  but  the  several  negatives  ought  to  be  the  property  of  those 
who  supply  the  drawings,  with  the  condition,  however,  that  they 
be  not  published  in  any  form,  except  as  a  part  of  the  whole  work, 
or  by  consent  of  all  the  members. 

Another  plan  I  would  propose,  less  costly,  and  altogether  more 
facile  than  the  former,  but  also  less  interesting.  Any  number  of 
friends,  one  at  least  a  photographer,  might  combine,  and  each 
supplying  the  same  number  of  sketches  or  photographs,  without 
reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  taken,  these  might 
be  multiplied  as  before,  and  under  all  the  same  conditions.  One 
might  fairly  expect  a  very  valuable  portfolio  as  the  result  of  this 
combination  of  art  and  artists. 

One  thing  I  am  anxious  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  draughtsman 
in  either  of  the  proposed  schemes.  It  will  seem  at  first  sight 
that  the  labour  of  multiplying  all  the  sketches  for  the  whole  party 
would  fall  with  disproportionate  weight  upon  the  photographer ; 
but  in  reality  I  am  persuaded  that  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
expenditure  of  time  and  pains  on  the  part  of  each  draughtsman, 
so  that  really,  whether  apparently  or  not,  he  would  afford  quite 
as  costly  a  contingent  to  the  strength  of  the  party. 


On  Colour  as  applied  to  Architecture,  a  Paper  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society, 
Sept.  26,  1855.     By  George  Edmund  Stiieet,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  your  Committee  to  prepare  for  this  evening 
some  remarks  upon  colour  as  applied  to  architecture ;  and, 
though  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  my  disposal,  as  well  as  other 
and  more  weighty  reasons,  have  made  me  somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  how  far  I  do  right  to  venture  on  the  discussion  of  so  large  a 
subject,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  I  should  be  wrong  were  1  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  stating  such  reasons  as  appear  to  me 
to  make  the  combination  of  colour  and  form  a  necessity  in  all 
good  architecture ;  and  I  can  therefore  only  ask  your  indulgence 
for  the  slight  extent  to  wdiich  I  am  able  now  to  go  into  the 
subject. 

Now,  I   think  that  in  simply  stating    that  the.  business   of 
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arcliltecis  is  to  give  us  buildings  erected  on  the  best  principles 
of  construction,  and  decorated  with  the  best  possible  combination 
of  colour  and  form,  I  seem — whilst  saying  no  more  than  every 
one  here  will,  no  doubt,  allow  to  be  a  self-evident  axiom — to 
have  completely  begged  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  tlie 
introduction  of  colour  in  architecture ;  and  I  confess  I  have  never 
yet  met  anywhere  with  any  argument  which  seemed  to  have  any 
force  against  this  axiom.  It  is  true  that  the  classic  school  in  this 
country — so  long  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  field  of 
art — has,  among  its  other  conspicuous  faults  and  shortcomings, 
generally  exhibited  a  great  contempt  for  colour,  and  that  thus 
the  world  has  been  educated,  to  a  great  extent,  to  believe  that 
purity  and  absence  of  colour  are  of  necessity  synonymous,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  vulgar  and  unsophisticated  eye  which  sees  in  the 
richest  colours,  harmoniously  applied,  the  greatest  evidence  of 
purity  of  taste.  In  part,  moreover,  it  is  that  our  sculptors  have 
studiously  set  themselves  against  the  introduction  of  colour  on 
sculpture,  and  in  part,  that  it  is  obviously  much  more  easy  for 
architects  quietly  to  disencumber  themselves  of  one  half  of  the 
responsibilities  of  their  art,  and  by  maintaining  that  plain  un- 
stained walls  are  the  test  of  a  pure  taste,  to  escape  all  obliga- 
tion of  stud3dng  the  laws  of  colour,  or  of  entering  upon  the 
large  field  of  decorative  design. 

What,  however,  their  profession  has  gained  in  simplicity  and 
ease,  it  has  lost  in  honour,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  architecture 
for  three  centuries  has — especially  in  England — been  very  much 
less  felt  than  it  otherwise  would  most  assuredly  have  been. 

That  architects  and  sculptors  who  argued  against  colour  did  so 
without  the  w^eight  which  the  authority  of  their  ancestors  would 
have  given  them  is,  I  think,  abundantly  clear.  Of  late  years, 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  point,  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  and  in  the  end,  though  there  has  been  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  colour  was  applied 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  ancients,  there  has  been 
none,  I  think,  as  to  the  fact,  that  at  any  rate  some  colour  was 
introduced  by  them  almost  invariably.  In  reference  to  this  I 
would  strongly  recommend  you  to  make  a  point  of  reading 
a  small  pamphlet,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Crystal  Palace, — Mr.  O. 
Jones^  "  Apology  for  the  Colouring  of  the  Greek  Court,^^  which 
contains  in  a  small  compass  quite  enough  to  show  how  strong  is 
the  ground  of  those  who  maintain  the  necessity  of  colour  in 
classic  buildings ;  and  it  is  especially  valuable  as  containing  at 
the  end  a  copy  of  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  committee  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  the  Colouring  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  with  Professor  Faraday's  analyses  of  some  portions  of 
coatings  of  marbles,  taken  from  several  buildings  at  Athens,  by. 
Professor  Donaldson ;  from  all  which   it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
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colour  was  extensively  and  generally  applied.  The  same  pamphlet 
contains  some  pages  of  remarks  by  Professor  Semper,  of  Berlin^ 
on  the  Origin  of  Polychromy  in  Architecture,  which  are  also 
of  great  value.  He  proves  that  the  Syrians,  the  Persians, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  the  Jews  and  Phoeni- 
cians, and  the  Greeks,  all  used  colour  in  their  architecture  and 
sculpture ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  country  known  as  in 
any  way  remarkable  for  its  architectural  monuments  in  which 
the  necessity  of  the  combination  of  colour  with  form  has  been 
ignored  or  forgotten. 

So  much  for  authority  on  the  subject  adapted  to  pagan  schools 
of  art. 

And  if  we  turn  to  all  Christian  schools,  we  shall  discover  a 
still  greater  and  more  pronounced  adhesion  to  the  same  principle. 
I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  there  are  most 
abundant  evidences  of  the  fact  that  Christian  architects  through- 
out the  middle  ages  were  never  satisfied  save  when  they  had 
covered  their  walls  with  colour;  either  the  rich  colour  which 
nature  has  been  so  lavish  of  in  marbles  and  precious  stones,  or 
with  the  artificial  colour  of  tiles  and  of  brick,  or  the  bright 
tints  of  the  painter's  brush,  in  stencilling  of  gay  diapers  over 
entire  walls,  or  in  the  teaching  of  Scripture  story  through  the 
aid  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  day. 

Look  for  an  instant  to  Italy,  and  see  what  a  lesson  the  workers 
of  the  middle  ages  have  left  us  there.  Look  at  the  Arena  Chapel 
at  Padua,  designed  by  Giotto,  and  then  painted  with  his  own 
hands  in  such  sort  that  to  the  present  moment  a  simple  little 
room  some  twenty  feet  by  forty  is  one  of  the  greatest  pilgrimage 
places  in  Europe  for  all  Christian  artists.  Or  look  again  at 
Assisi,  and  see  how  Cimabue,  and  Giotto,  and  many  others, 
helped  to  cover  with  sacred  pictures  conceived  in  a  really  divine 
spirit  the  walls  which  elsewhere  were  resplendent  with  the  less 
artistic  but  still  most  effective  labours  of  the  patient  stenciller. 
Or  again  at  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and  see  how  Andrea 
Orcagna — that  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect — and  after 
him,  a  host  of  other  artists,  helped  each  in  his  turn  in  this  illu- 
mination of  architecture ;  or  look  at  that  master-piece  of  deco- 
rative art,  S.  Mark's  at  Venice,  where  precious  marbles  and 
mosaics,  rich  in  gold  and  bright  colour,  dazzle  the  eye  with 
their  magnificence,  and  combine  to  make  an  interior  in  which 
the  coldest  atheist  or  sceptic  must,  I  should  think,  spite  of  him- 
self, feel  something  of  the  awe  which  all  these  colours  and  deco- 
rations were  schemed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  enter 
the  House  of  God. 

And  one  of  the  great  facts  to  be  recollected  in  these  works  is, 
that  the  men  who  designed  them  did  also  very  often  themselves 
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paint  them.  It  was  not  that  they  painted  over  other  men^s  works, 
in  spite  of  their  opposition,  bnt  that — acting  both  as  architects 
and  painters — they  designed  their  works  with  an  especial  view  to 
colour,  or  else  painted  their  subjects  immediately  the  walls  were 
ready  for  their  handiwork. 

Perhaps  Giotto  is,  above  all  artists,  he  to  whom  it  were  well 
that  architects  of  the  present  day  should  look  for  instruction  and 
example.  He,  whose  art  as  a  painter  is  so  well  known,  was  not 
less  of  an  architect ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  at  all  of  his 
works  in  the  latter  capacity  without  seeing  how  eminently  his 
mind  was  possessed  with  an  enthusiasm  for  colour.  I  have 
already  mentioned  his  chapel  at  Padua ;  but  his  great  work,  the 
campanile  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  is  another  example  of 
his  feeUng ;  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  mag- 
nificent works  in  constructional  polychromy  ever  erected,  and  is 
hy  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  for  ever  Giotto's  name  as  that  of  one 
of  the  first  of  architects  as  well  as  of  painters.  And  it  is  to  the 
introduction  of  colour  in  its  construction  that  this  work  of  his 
mainly  owes  its  transcendant  beauty.  It  is  a  noble  example  of 
the  perfect  harmony  of  colour  and  form  in  good  architecture. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Italy — the  land  par  excellence  of  art — 
that  this  appreciation  of  colour  obtained.  Need  I  say  how  in 
France  S.  Louis,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  French  empire, 
covered  his  votive  chapel  in  the  citadel  of  Paris  with  gold  and 
colour  and  mosaic,  so  that  even  to  the  present  hour  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  recalls  to  the  mind  of  all  who  have  ever  seen  it  an  idea 
of  the  most  gorgeous  colouring  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  or  how 
in  England,  when  our  monarchs  wished  to  rival  the  zeal  and  pious 
generosity  of  S.  Louis,  they  gave  the  world  in  S.  Stephen's  Chapel 
— now,  alas,  lost  for  ever  to  our  eyes — an  example  equally  sump- 
tuous and  rich  in  colour ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  throughout  our 
country,  not  only  in  our  cathedrals,  but  in  almost  every  parish 
church  into  which  the  eye  of  the  antiquary  or  the  hand  of  the 
church  restorer  are  allowed  to  enter,  traces,  more  or  less  vivid, 
exist  of  colouring  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls. 
And  to  quote  the  nearest  example  that  occurs  to  me  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  you  have  in  the  Gue&ten  Hall  in  this  city  traces 
slight  indeed,  but  still  very  interesting,  of  what  was  once  paint- 
ing of  no  mean  order  of  merit  set  to  adorn  the  dais  of  the  hall. 

Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  that  we  must  all  allow  that  at 
any  rate  the  intention  of  all  Christian  architects  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  combine  the  best  colour  with  the  best  form  in  archi- 
tecture, let  us  now  proceed  to  see  how  this  was  accomplished. 

There  were  two  great  and  distinct  schools  or  orders  of  archi- 
tectural polychromatists ;  1st.  The  constructional,  and  2nd.  Tho 
decorative.      The    first   were   those  who    built    into  their  walls 
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coloured  materials  ;  the  second  those  who  so  built  their  walls 
that  colour  might  he  afterwards  added,  and  with  an  especial 
view  to  its  introduction. 

It  is  of  the  works  of  the  former  class  that  I  would  first  speak, 
because  the  way  in  which  they  did  their  work  was  probably  on 
the  whole  more  thoroughly  the  proper  way  than  that  of  the 
other  school.  It  was  more  permanent,  and  more  certain  to 
endure  as  long  as  the  walls,  of  which  it  formed  indeed  gene- 
rally an  integral  part.  The  constructional  school  may  be 
again  subdivided — 1st.  Into  those  who  made  coloured  materials 
part  of  the  substance  of  their  work,  and  2ndly.  Of  those  who — ■ 
as  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice — as  it  were,  veneered  their  walls  with 
coloured  marbles. 

The  first  division  was  that  which  seems  to  be  most  distinctly 
and  decidedly  constructional,  and  has  left  us,  especially  in  Italy, 
numerous  examples  of  its  handiwork.  To  give  a  few  instances. 
The  cathedral  at  Pisa  is  built  inside  as  well  as  out  in  alternate 
courses  of  white  and  red  marble,  the  darker  course  being  less  in 
height  than  the  other.  The  baptistery  at  Pisa  is  also  coursed  in 
the  same  way.  The  cathedral  at  Sienna  in  the  same  way.  San 
Zenone,  Verona,  is  built  both  inside  and  out  in  alternate  courses 
of  red  brick  and  a  warm-coloured  stone.  The  lower  part  of 
the  campanile  of  the  Palazzo  Scaligeri  is  similarly  treated ; 
whilst  the  west  door  of  Sta.  Anastasia,  also  in  Verona,  is  built 
of  alternate  blocks  of  red,  grey,  and  white  marble,  with  the  best 
possible  effect.  San  Michele  at  Lucca  is  another  example; 
San  Lorenzo,  Genoa,  another ;  and  the  north  porch  of  Sta.  Maria 
Mag.  at  Bergamo,  and  the  front  of  the  Broletto  at  Como,  are 
other  Italian  evidences  of  the  same  kind  of  work.  They  are 
frequently  built  of  many-coloured  marbles,  and  a  description  of 
one  will  be  sufficient  at  present  for  all.  Let  us  take  the  monu- 
ment of  Can  Signorio,  one  of  the  great  family  of  the  Scaligers, 
at  Verona.  It  is  a  lofty  erection,  composed  of  a  great  canopied 
monument  in  the  centre,  with  a  multitude  of  smaller  canopied 
.niches  rising  out  of  it  and  upon  shafts  around  it.  The  base  is 
all  of  red  marble,  the  niches  have  red  marble  columns,  white 
gables,  and  red  pyramids.  The  central  mass  is  mainly  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  with  white  marble  niches  and  red  pinnacles.  The 
colour  is  very  effective,  owing  to  the  regular  way  in  which  it  is 
counterchanged  throughout  the  whole  structure. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  adduce 
examples  of  the  same  system,  and  mainly  because  of  our  compa- 
rative poverty  in  coloured  stones  or  marbles.  Here  and  there, 
however,  there  are  examples.  The  very  interesting  church  at 
Vezelay  has  transverse  ribs  built  in  alternate  dark  and  light- 
coloured  stones.  Sta.  Maria  in  Capitolio,  at  Cologne,  has  some 
remnants  of  the  same   kind   of  work;  the  S.  Anne's  Kloster,  at 
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Liibeck,  has  alternate  courses  of  red  brick  and  stone,  just  as  in 
the  works  I  have  quoted  at  Verona ;  and  in  our  own  country 
some  of  the  Northamptonshire  churches — Irchester  and  Strixton 
are  examples — have  alternate  courses  of  lig-ht  and  dark  red  stones 
used  in  their  walls ;  and  in  other  districts  we  find  courses  of 
stone  alternated  with  courses  of  flint ;  or,  but  with  inferior  effect, 
flint  and  stone  used  in  a  regular  kind  of  chequer  work  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  wall.  The  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey 
are  groined,  with  occasional  lines  (at  regular  intervals)  of  darker 
stone;  and  this,  though  not  very  prominent,  is  noticeable  as 
being  evidently  an  intentional  arrangement  with  a  view  to  colour. 

The  second  kind  is  one  of  which  many  examples  exist  in  Italy, 
and  of  which  S.  Mark's  is  the  most  remarkable  example;  but 
we  have  some  examples  of  it  in  northern  Europe  also.  There 
are  in  France  a  good  many  Romanesque  churches  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  inlaying  with  which  they  are  profusely  orna- 
mented, and  generally  with  the  best  possible  effect.  At  Notre- 
Dame-du-Port,  Clermont-Ferrand,  are  wnidows  whose  arches  are 
filled  in  with  diamond-shaped  stones,  radiating  with  the  arches, 
and  occurring  between  its  inner  and  outer  mouldings.  In  other 
churches,  in  Poitou,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  elsewhere,  the 
same  kind  of  work  is  common.  At  S.  Etienne,  Nevers,  there  is 
a  good  example  of  an  arch  composed  entirely  in  an  ingenious 
manner  of  this  kind  of  mosaic  or  parqueterie.  The  patterns 
generally  were  combinations  of  geometrical  forms,  arranged  in 
different  coloured  stones.  The  apse  of  the  church  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  effect  producible  by  this 
means.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  of  one  colour.  The  win- 
dows  have  alternate  voussoirs  of  light  and  dark  stone,  and  the 
wall  above  the  windows  is  entirely  filled  in  with  a  mosaic  diaper, 
and  above  this  a  heavy  cornice,  between  the  corbels  which  jut 
out  from  it,  has  square  spaces  each  filled  in  with  a  star  in  mosaic. 

An  old  tower  in  the  walls  of  Cologne  affords  an  example  of 
the  same  kind  of  work,  the  masonry  being  arranged  in  circles 
and  triangles  of  vari-coloured  stones. 

Perhaps,  finally,  there  is  no  form  of  coloured  mosaic  which 
more  wins  on  every  one's  admiration  than  the  twisted  shafts 
inlaid  with  mosaic  which  were  common  in  Italy  in  the  best  period 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  which  we  have  specimens  in  Edward 
the  Confessor's  chapel  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  church  at 
Wilton,  where  old  mosaic  work  has  been  brouglit  from  abroad 
and  introduced  into  the  new  work.  It  is  not  possible  too  highly 
to  commend  these  exquisite  efforts  of  the  artists  in  mosaic,  whose 
works  are  so  much  the  pride  of  Italy,  and  may  before  long,  I 
trust,  be  naturalized  and  reproduced  among  ourselves. 

There  are,  however,  besides  these  obvious  examples  of  coloured 
construction,  some  examples  here  and  there  of  buildings  so  covered 
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in  parts  with  carved  ornaments  as  to  produce  by  their  dark  shades 
something  of  the  same  effact  as  those  which  are  colom^ed.  I 
may  instance  many  of  the  French  spires,  in  which  the  whole 
height  is  divided  into  a  number  of  horizontal  stripes  by  lines  of 
scolloping  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  a  practice  which  finds  a 
counterpart  in  the  spire  of  S.  Mary  at  Lemgo,  in  Germany,  which 
is  covered  with  courses  of  scolloped  and  plain  shingles,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  give  lines  alternately  dark  and  light  all  the  way 
up  the  spire. 

At  Evreux  there  is  in  the  transept  of  the  Church  of  S.  Taurin 
a  curious  example  of  the  introduction  of  tiles  inlaid  within  an 
external  arcade,  and  they  give  us  a  hint  which  we  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of;  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  ancient  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  tiles  for  encrustation  exfernalhj,  though  mter- 
nalli/,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  we  have  examples  of  their  use  for 
encrustation  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  mention  of  tiles  brings  to  mind  the  great  extent  to  which 
they  are  used  for  roofing,  with  rich  colours,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  The  cathedral  at  Bale,  for  instance,  is  covered  with 
variously  coloured  tiles  laid  in  diagonal  patterns.  Vienna  Cathe- 
dral affords  another  example  of  the  same  thing,  whilst  very  many 
smaller  examples  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  attest  the  great 
beauty  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Mr.  Minton  has  revived 
this  kind  of  tile  most  successfully,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at 
an  expense  which  puts  their  common  use  out  of  the  question ; 
still  it  is  something  to  know,  that  if  we  will,  we  can  without 
difficulty  have  tiles  made  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  of  which 
pottery  is  susceptible. 

You  must  pardon  me  for  the  erratic  course  which  I  am  taking; 
but  I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  roofing  materials  without  men- 
tion of  the  exquisite  tact,  as  I  think  it  was,  which  led  the  archi- 
tects of  the  brick  steeples  of  Northern  Germany  to  cover  them  in 
with  tall  spires  of  copper.  The  great  mass  of  red  tower  finishes 
most  happily  with  a  greenish  spire ;  nothing,  in  short,  could  be 
more  happy  or  successful  in  colouring. 

Before  going  on  to  the  second  and  much  more  extensive  head  of 
my  subject,  under  which  I  have  included  all  painted  decorations  of 
architecture,  I  may  well  say  some  few  words  on  the  lessons  which 
we  ought  to  learn  from  the  numerous  examples  to  which  I  have 
thus  hurriedly  referred. 

First  of  all,  the  great  point  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  is,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  absolute  necessity  of  always  regarding  these 
differences  of  colour  in  our  materials,  as  vehicles  given  us  for  in- 
creasing the  expression,  defining  the  outlines,  and  separating,  when 
necessary,  the  various  parts  and  features  of  our  buildings.  This  point 
has  been  well  urged  by  Mr.  O.  Jones,  in  reference  to  the  colouring 
of  (jreek  architecture,  and  it  is  not  less  true  of  all  other  work. 
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The  mosaic  work  over  the  arches  and  in  the  cornice  of  the  Church 
of  Notre-Dame-du-Port  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  gives  (as  any  ilkis- 
tration  would  show  you  directly)  great  force  and  importance  to 
just  that  part  which  its  architect  wished  to  be  most  prominent. 
And  so — to  apply  what  I  am  saying  to  our  purposes — cannot 
you  all  well  see  how  much  effect  might  be  given  in  a  reredos, 
whose  outlines  of  stone  are  filled  in  with  variegated  marbles  or 
alabaster,  over  that  of  which  the  simple  stonework  would  have 
been  susceptible.  The  one  is  visible  and  intelligible  in  all  its 
forms,  at  almost  any  distance ;  the  other  confused  directly  you 
move  even  to  a  short  distance  from  it.  Then,  next  to  this 
office  of  distinguishing  parts  and  forms  of  buildings,  we  must 
remember  the  conditions  under  which  our  materials  must  be 
used.  Now  you  may  have  noticed  how,  as  I  mentioned  old 
examples  of  coloured  construction  to  you,  one  after  the  other,  all 
were  alike  in  this  one  particular,  that  they  were  built  in  hori- 
zontal courses  of  different  colours.  They  were  striped  in  a 
regular  and  decided  manner,  and  this  not  without  good  reason. 
Consider  for  an  instant,  and  you  will  see  how  this  was.  The 
whole  building  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  horizontal  layers, 
one  over  the  other.  The  horizontal  line  is  therefore  eminently 
the  line  of  construction,  and  if  in  using  the  materials  of  your 
walls  you  so  dispose  a  coloured  material  as  to  lead  the  eye  in 
any  other  than  this  line,  your  coloured  materijil  at  once  ceases  to 
give  the  idea  of  anything  constructional — i.e.,  of  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  fabric. 

The  horizontal  system  of  coursing  walls  with  colour  is  there- 
fore, in  all  this  kind  of  work,  the  only  true  mode,  and  it  is  appli- 
cable to  our  wants  in  an  especial  manner.  For  instance,  in  build- 
ing with  red  and  black  bricks,  the  best  plan  is  to  vary  the 
monotonous  red  with  parallel  horizontal  lines  of  stone  or  of  black 
brick,  rather  than  with  the  chequer  work  which  is  so  common  in  old 
English  brickwork.  One  word  more  in  reference  to  brick.  Let 
me  pray  those  of  you  who  ever  think  of  using  it  for  schools  or 
churches,  to  remember  that  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  letting 
its  colour  be  seen  inside  as  outside.  All  old  authority  concurs 
on  this  point.  The  brick  churches  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  were 
alike  finished  inside  as  well  as  outside  with  red  brick ;  and  the 
almost  unmatched  interior  of  San  Zenone,  at  Verona,  still  shows 
how  grand  an  effect  of  colour  may  be  obtained  in  this  simple  way. 

Lastly,  before  I  go  on  to  wall-painting,  I  ought  to  say  one 
w^ord  as  to  the  introduction  of  encrusted  decorations,  similar  to 
some  of  those  in  Italy,  into  our  churches.  I  scarcely  see  any 
chance,  though  I  am  sanguine  as  to  the  prospects  of  my  art,  of 
our  ever  being  able  to  use  marble  to  any  very  large  extent  in  our 
modern  v/ork ;  but  still,  most  undoubtedly,  it  may  be  used  (even 
v^  here  much  cannot  be  spent  on  it)  with  the  happiest  effect  in 
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small  medallions,  spotted,  as  it  were,  here  and  there  on  a  field  of 
ruder  colour ;  just  as  at  Venice,  where,  in  the  sea  front  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  two  or  three  exquisitely-arranged  medallions  of  marble 
lig-ht  up  as  it  were  with  a  sudden  brilliancy  the  rest  of  the  plain 
wall.  So  I  can  well  picture  to  myself  the  effect  which  might  be 
obtained  by  medallions  of  Irish  or  Devonshire  marble,  let  in  here 
and  there  in  the  middle  of  simple  brickwork,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
succession  of  spandrels  between  the  arches  of  some  long  nave 
arcade ;  or  if  used  in  smaller  pieces,  then  let  in  round  arches  and 
elsewhere,  where  particular  importance  is  wished  to  be  obtained. 
The  only  point  to  be  mentioned  as  to  the  arrangement  of  marbles, 
is  the  necessity  of  arranging  them  with  a  view  to  contrast  of 
colour,  and  in  regular  geometrical  forms,  of  which  successions  of 
circles  are  generally  the  most  effective — the  pieces  of  marble 
being  generally  divided  by  black  or  white  lines. 

If,  however,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  procuring  coloured 
marble,  let  us  not  forget  that  with  tiles  we  may  obtain  very 
brilliant  colours,  and  that  they  may  be  made  to  any  shape,  and 
at  really  very  moderate  cost.  They  may  therefore  well  be  used 
extensively  for  inlaying,  with  the  best  possible  result.^ 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  have  detained  you  too  long  on  what 
is  in  reality  the  threshold  only  of  our  subject;  for  whilst  only 
one  building  here  and  there  can  ever  be  a  subject  for  much 
introduction  of  colour  in  construction,  all  buildings,  if  properly 
treated,  could  afford  ample  scope  for  the  application  of  colour  on 
their  walls  after  their  erection. 

All  buildings  ought  therefore  to  be  designed  for  the  reception 
of  colour ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  insist 
upon  than  may  be  imagined.  It  was  but  two  or  three  weeks 
since  that  a  glass  painter  said,  in  reference  to  a  design  of  mine 
for  some  stained  glass,  ^'  How  wonderfully  well  the  subject  seems 
to  fit  the  window ;  it  seems  as  though  the  window  had  been 
made  on  purpose.^^  And  so  it  had ;  the  two  had  been  designed 
together,  and  therefore  in  harmony ;  and  the  same  ought  to  be 
tlie  case  in  painting.  An  architect  ouglit,  if  possible,  to  design 
his  work  with  a  view  to  colour,  and  ought  on  no  account  to  let 
the  colouring  be  dependent  on  any  taste  but  his  own ;  he  ought, 
therefore,  to  study  well,  and  be  conversant  with,  the  proper 
principles  of  colouring,  as  well  as  the  old  examples  of  its  application 
still  remaining  here  and  there  throughout  this  and  other  countries. 

There  is,  however,  no  point  on  which  it  is  more  necessary  to 
exercise  caution,  and  none,  therefore,  on  which  we  ought  to  venture 
with  more  care,  and  more  knowledge  of  ancient  authorities. 

And  perhaps  of  all  these,  one  of  those  which  most  shows  how 
much  may  be  done  by  colour  is  the  Church  of  Sta.  Anastasia,  at 

*  The  horizontal  course  mle  does  not  apply  to  tiles.  Diagonal  lines  would  best 
show  that  they  form  no  part  of  the  fabric. 
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Verona.  It  is  a  simple  brick  churchy  singularly  devoid  of  orna- 
ment in  its  construction,  but  covered  internally  with  paintings 
mainly  of  foliage  and  flowers  on  a  white  ground,  diversified  here 
and  there  with  medallions  containing  figures  on  a  blue  ground. 
The  patterns  cover  the  groining  entirely,  and  the  columns  are 
of  red  marble,  whilst  the  floors  are  of  red,  white,  and  grey 
marble,  arranged  in  regular  and  beautiful  patterns;  there  is, 
consequently,  an  uniformity  in  the  enrichment  which  is  most 
admirable.  No.  part  is  too  prominent;  but  while  all  parts  are 
equally  carefully  and  consistently  treated,  the  richer  colour  of  the 
medallions  seems  to  give  point  to  the  whole,  and  to  save  it  from 
becoming  monotonous. 

In  this  church  the  art  is  simply  decorative,  and  all  its  enrich- 
ments might  have  been  designed  by  an  architect  who  did  not 
aspire  to  succeed  also  as  a  painter ;  but  in  other  cases  we  shall 
find  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
Arena  Chapel  at  Padua,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  in 
which  almost  all  the  coloured  decorations  required  the  hand  of  a 
consummate  master  such  as  was  Giotto.  He  built  the  chapel 
in  order  to  paint  it,  and  gave  us  therefore  the  best  evidence  of 
what  he  thought  most  fitting. 

He  left  one  wall  entirely  free  of  windows,  and  arranged  the 
others  regularly  on  the  south  side,  so  that  a  bright  light  might 
fall  on  the  north  wall.  He  divided  his  paintings  into  three  rows 
in  height,  and  separated  them  again  by  borders,  beautifully  de- 
signed in  geometrical  figures.  His  ceiling  he  coloured  blue,  and 
studded  with  stars.  Finally,  he  arranged  all  his  pictures  not 
only  on  certain  rules  as  to  colour,  but  also  as  to  their  subjects. 
One  row  all  round  the  chapel  contained  the  story  of  the  life  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  the  other,  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Lord; 
whilst  the  third  and  lowest,  painted  only  in  dull  colour,  repre- 
sented the  virtues  and  vices,  and  was  intended  not  so  much  to 
attract  the  eye  as  to  fill  up  the  surface  of  wall.  In  the  pictures 
the  backgrounds  are  all  blue,  and  the  colours  of  the  dresses  of 
particular  persons  are  preserved  throughout.  The  efiect  of  the 
whole  is  very  good,  even  if  regarded  independently  of  the  greal 
merit  of  the  paintings,  and  seems  to  give  the  best  possible 
example  of  one  very  satisfactory  method  of  introducing  colour  in 
architecture. 

This  regular  system  carried  throughout  a  building  was  not 
unknown  in  England,  examples  being  often  met  with  which  show 
that  paintings  of  subjects  were  not  mtroduced  thoughtlessly,  or 
here  and  there  by  hap-hazard.  Some  years  ago  there  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  at  East  Wickham,  in  Kent,  a  very  valuable 
and  interesting  proof  of  this.  The  north  wall  of  the  chancel  had 
three  small  lancet  windows,  and  between  the  windows  were  two 
rows  in  height  of  a  painted  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches,  containing 
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figures  and  subjects  painted  within  them.  The  sphiy  of  the 
windows  (which  is  wide)  had  a  continuation  of  the  arcade,  so  that 
the  whole  wall  was  regularly  and  systematically  covered  with 
subjects,  arranged,  I  have  little  doubt,  in  regular  and  proper 
order.  The  arches  were  painted  with  green  and  red  lines,  and 
the  upper  and  lower  arcades  were  divided  with  a  broad  border  of 
chevron,  which  was  also  continued  round  the  windows.  The  whole 
was  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

A  less  satisfactory  example  of  painting  over  the  whole  surface 
of  a  church  is  still  in  very  perfect  condition  at  Lathbury,  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Here,  however,  a  great  error  was  first  of  all  committed  in 
ignoring  completely  all  architectural  divisions  and  arrange- 
ments :  and  this  is  quite  contrary  to  what  you  will  remember 
that  I  laid  down  as  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  colour- 
ing— viz.,  the  giving  additional  distinctness  to  architectural 
forms  and  divisions.  At  Lathbury,  the  whole  church  was  first 
of  all  painted  all  over  with  a  pattern  like  one  of  those  so 
common  in  old  hangings.  This  covers  the  columns  and  arch 
mouldings  as  well  as  the  walls,  and  so  confuses  the  whole  design 
of  the  building.  Then  the  subjects,  instead  of  being  enclosed 
within  borders  as  at  Padua,  were  sprinkled  as  it  were  indis- 
criminately on  this  ground,  and  so  lost  much  of  their  proper  and 
distinct  effect.  The  subjects  (which  are  illustrations,  I  think,  of 
some  legend)  are  painted  from  east  to  west  on  the  south  wall, 
and  the  opposite  way  on  the  north  wall ;  and  the  east  wall  has 
over  the  chancel  arch  the  Last  Judgment,  which,  I  need  hardly 
say,  was  commonly  and  fitly  here  represented. 

This  Lathbury  example  is  of  late  date,  and  proves  that  the 
work  of  the  later  schools  of  mediaeval  decorators  is  not  always  to 
be  taken  as  authority  for  our  imitation.  The  earlier  men  are 
much  safer,  as  their  works  at  S.  Mary^s  Church,  Guildford, 
Winchester  Cathedral,  and  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster, 
abundantly  prove. 

The  first  of  these  is  still  very  perfect.  It  has  an  apsidal 
groined  chapel,  over  the  arch  into  which  was  originally  repre- 
sented the  Last  Judgment,  but  the  lower  part  of  this  only 
remains.  Each  cell  of  the  groining  was  adorned  with  a  medal- 
lion containing  a  subject,  and  a  trailing  pattern  of  white  foliage 
on  a  red  ground  filled  up  the  remainder  of  the  space.  The 
soffits  of  the  arches  and  the  groining  ribs  were  all  painted  with 
patterns  in  red  lines,  whilst  the  windows  were  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  masonry  also  with  red  lines. 

The  painting  at  Winchester,  though  of  a  date  a  little  later 
than  that  at  Guildford,  is  still  more  effective.  There  is  one 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  which  has  medallions  with  a 
blue  ground,  and  folitige  over  the  rest  of  the  vault.     Another 
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chapel  has  paintings  equally  interesting,  and  is  mainly  mentioned 
by  me  now  in  order  to  protest  publicly  against  the  treatment  it 
has  lately  received.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  have 
just  erected  an  immense  organ,  and  most  unluckily  this  chapel 
was  conveniently  placed  under  the  instrument,  and  has  accord- 
ingly been  sacriticed  to  it.  One  half  of  the  groining  has  been 
destroyed  entirely,,  whilst  the  other  is  pierced  here  and  there, 
without  regard  to  the  paintings  which  cover  it,  by  the  machinery 
of  the  bellows.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  as  ruthless 
a  piece  of  spoliation  as  has  been  perpetrated  in  England  for  many 
years,  and  I  had  hoped  that  we  had  outgrown  the  iconoclastic 
spirit  more  than  it  seems  that  we  have. 

Another  example  of  painting  on  a  regular  system  and  grand 
scale  was  once  to  be  seen  at  Eton  College  Chapel,  where  a  suc- 
cession of  subjects  from  the  Golden  Legend  covered  the  plain 
space  of  wall  between  the  stalls  and  the  windows ;  these  were 
admirably  executed,  and  were  partly  destroyed  and  partly  covered 
by  some  new  canopies  to  the  stalls  a  few  years  since.  Both  these 
and  the  curious  paintings  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Winchester  were 
of  late  date,  and  divided  by  regular  painted  architectural  lines  of 
division,  with  canopies,  &c. 

There  was,  however,  a  much  simpler  system,  of  which  we  find 
many  examples  remaining,  and  which  is  probably  more  within 
our  power  generally  at  the  present  day,  and  of  this  the  little 
church  at  East  Barnet,  Middlesex,  affords  a  curious  example. 
Its  walls  were  entirely  covered  with  red  lines  in  imitation  of 
masonry,  and  the  centre  of  each  division  had  a  six-leaved  flower. 
The  windows  had  border  lines  round  them,  and  then  the  same 
imitation  of  masonry  in  the  jambs.  The  walls  are  Romanesque, 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  painting  was  of  much  later  date. 

Peering  Church,  Essex,  is  another  example  of  plain  stencil- 
ling, the  walls  being  coloured  chocolate  and  diapered  with  red 
flowers. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  some  of  the  very  finest  examples 
of  ancient  painting  in  Europe  contain  what  it  is  difl[icult  to  defend 
upon  principle,  however  effective  they  are  in  reality — viz.,  painted 
imitations  of  hangings.  I  need  only  instance  the  arcades  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris;  round  S. 
Stephen^s  Chapel,  Westminster;  and  round  San  Francesco,  at 
Assisi;  the  arcades  forming  the  clerestory  of  West  Walton 
Church,  Norfolk ;  and  the  painting  round  the  choir  columns  of 
Cologne  Cathedral.  The  fact  is  that  hangings  were  much  more 
used  in  the  middle  ages  than  we  have  any  conception  of;  and  I 
have  even  seen  sculptured  imitations  of  hangings  over  a  plain 
wall,  intended  no  doubt  to  be  painted,  and  then  most  deceptive. 
This  was  inside  the  west  end  of  Rheims  Cathedral,  in  conjunction 
with  what  is  otherwise  some  of  the  very  best  work  in  Christendom ! 
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Lastly _,  there  are,  of  course,  many  churches  in  which  no  trace 
of  a  reguhxr  design  is  to  be  founds  but  in  which  each  man  did  as 
he  thought  best  in  his  own  work.  Others^  in  which,  probably, 
numbers  of  painters  were  at  work,  and  each  independent  of 
the  others.  The  Church  of  S.  Katharine,  at  Oberwesel,  is  an 
example  of  this^  where,  without  any  apparent  system,  the  walls 
have  in  all  parts  remains  of  Scripture  or  legendal  stories  depicted 
on  them. 

There  were,  therefore,  you  will  see,  several  systems  of  decora- 
tion in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages  in  reference  to  painting  on 
walls.  On  mouldings  and  roofs^  1  apprehend,  there  was  always 
more  uniformity  of  treatment.  The  system  of  treating  the 
former  was  very  simple  and  effective.  The  rule  was  to  paint 
the  receding  portions  of  mouldings  darkest,  so  as  to  assist  the 
design  by  making  it  look  deeper ;  to  leave  the  more  promineiit 
parts  of  the  work  white,  or  else  to  adorn  it  with  small  diapers, 
and,  in  the  case  of  round  mouldings,  with  stripes  or  wavy 
lines ;  and  where  gold  was  used,  it  was  always  on  those  parts 
which  it  was  desired  to  make  by  very  much  the  most  pro- 
minent in  their  effect.  These  rules  are  very  simple,  very  effec- 
tive in  their  results,  and  devised  evidently  so  as  to  enhance  as 
much  as  possible  the  intentions  of  the  architect's  work.  Columns 
were  either  painted  in  dead,  heavy  colours,  or  with  a  spiral 
pattern  or  band.  Carved  capitals  were  either  treated  with  gold 
foliage  on  a  red  ground,  or  (as  in  a  curious  example  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Upton  Church,  near  Windsor)  argent,  with 
foliage  red;  but  in  this  case  the  shaft  was  also  argent,  with 
a  red  spiral  line.  At  Winchester  there  are  many  examples  of 
good  thirteenth  century  treatment  of  mouldings ;  and  here  and 
elsewhere,  in  addition  to  the  great  distinctness  of  the  several 
parts  produced  by  the  dark  hollows,  the  most  noticeable  features 
are  the  spiral  lines  with  which  so  many  round  members,  shafts, 
&c.,  are  covered.  The  object  of  these  lines  was  evidently  to  show 
at  any  distance  that  the  members  on  which  they  were  painted 
were  round  in  their  section ;  otherwise  there  was  a  danger,  to 
say  the  least,  that  where  there  was  much  colour  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  what  the  exact  shape  of  each  member  might  be,  and  this 
spiral  line  enables  the  eye  at  once  to  ascertain  that  the  moulding 
on  which  it  is  painted  is  not  flat  but  circular.  Even  when 
marble  columns  are  used  in  a  wall  covered  with  rich  diapers,  it 
is  found  to  be  an  improvement  to  mark  their  shape  more  dis- 
tinctly by  some  delicate  spiral  lines  of  gold,  which  will  not  only 
show  this  clearly,  but  at  the  same  time  bring  out  the  beauty  of 
their  material. 

There  is  an  example  in  this  neighbourhood  of  such  exquisite 
Willi  and  moulding  painting  that  I  must  not  forget  to  refer  to 
it — I    mean  the  sedilia  at  Tewkesbury.     Here  the  mouldings 
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are  all  blue  and  green,  the  hollows  are  all  red,  the  foliage  all  gilt 
on  red  ground — and  indeed  all  recessed  parts  are  red.  This, 
indeed,  is  almost  the  universal  rule.  You  will  find  it  exemplified 
in  the  beautiful  painting  of  some  of  the  monuments  at  West- 
minster ;  in  almost  every  example  of  old  painting  that  we  have ; 
and  very  often — some  of  the  Yorkshire  abbeys  afford  examples — 
even  on  the  hollows  of  external  doorways. 

Sometimes — as,  for  instance,  in  the  sacrarium  arch  of  Castle- 
Rising  Church,  and  on  the  groining  of  the  octagon  at  Ely — 
painting  is  made  to  imitate  stonework.  It  is  not  its  legitimate 
vocation,  and  I  think  any  one  who  has  seen  how  nearly  the 
painted  imitation  traceries  on  the  groining  of  Milan  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  the  effect  of  perhaps  the  finest  interior 
in  Europe,  would  hesitate  before  he  ventured  to  recommend  the 
imitation  of  this  fourteenth  century  authority  at  Ely. 

In  painting  ceilings,  the  general  rule  seems  to  have  been,  either 
to  use  blue  simply,  or  some  pattern  in  wdiich  blue  mainly  predo- 
minated. Giotto  painted  his  chapel  roof  blue ;  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful groined  roof  at  the  Certosa,  near  Milan,  of  blue  ;  another  at 
Lodi;  and  another  in  the  church  of  San  Zenone,  at  Yerona. 
You  may  see  it  in  the  restored  paintings  of  the  choir  at  S.  Denis, 
and  in  England,  in  many  examples.  It  is  almost  invariably 
treated  as  symbolical  of  the  firmament,  and  studded  with  stars, 
generally  of  lead  gilt,  but  sometimes  farther  adorned  with  a 
prism  of  glass  in  the  centre,  which,  as  you  may  imagine,  must 
wonderfully  enhance  their  beauty.  In  the  Clopton  chantry,  at 
Long  Melford,  we  have  red  beams  with  white  sashes  on  them, 
and  the  space  between  the  beams,  blue  with  gold  stars  ;  whilst  at 
Knapton  Church,  Norfolk,  there  is  a  still  more  interesting 
example  :  here  the  whole  roof  seems  to  have  been  painted  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  on  this  all  the  mouldings,  carvings,  &c.,  are 
picked  out  with  red,  green,  and  black  in  a  very  brilliant  manner. 
Palgrave  Church,  Suffolk,  has  a  roof  whose  rafters  are  diapered  in 
front  and  painted  red  at  the  sides,  the  spaces  between  being 
diapered  with  red  stars. 

On  the  Continent  there  are  some  magnificent  examples  of 
painted  ceilings,  but  I  will  at  present  only  mention  one  which  is, 
however,  in  all  respects,  most  sumptuous  and  beautiful.  It  is  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  Halls  of  Manfred  de  Chiaramonte,  at 
Palermo  :  its  design  is  rather  Moorish,  but  good.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  delicate  ornamentation,  and  in  addition  to  a  lavish  use 
of  gold,  white  is  also  introduced  on  the  more  prominent  parts : 
thus  the  beams  are  mainly  coloured  in  gold  and  white,  and  the 
space  between  them  in  other  colours  of  deeper  hue.  The  con- 
structional arrangements  are  thus  brought  out  forcibly  in  the 
colouring. 

There  is  one  modern  example  of  a  painted  roof  so  valuable  and 
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so  remarkable^  that  I  should  be  wrong  not  to  record  it  here.  I 
refer  to  the  roof  of  Merton  College  Chapel  :  thiss^  painted  by  a 
Fellow  of  that  Society,  is  entirely  unlike  any  of  the  examples  I 
have  quoted,  and  remarkably  successful.  The  oak  ceiling  is 
treated  as  the  ground  for  the  whole,  and  on  this  a  trailing  net- 
work of  branches  and  foliage,  mainly  in  green — but  picked  out 
here  and  there  Avith  brighter  colours  and  flowers — is  spread  out, 
and  rows  of  medallions  with  figures  of  angels  arranged  in  a  long 
line,  aid  the  general  effect  by  the  contrast  of  their  bright  back- 
ground with  the  more  sombre  general  field.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  like  some  great  panoply  of  cloth  of  gold  over  the  whole 
chapel.  All  these  instances  of  the  application  of  painting  have 
been  from  the  inside  of  old  buildings.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
say  that  sometimes  it  was  not  confined  to  interiors  :  but  as  I  feel 
that  I  am  getting  to  what  ought  to  be  the  end  of  my  paper,  I 
shall  notice  but  one  example,  and  this  a  very  remarkable  one,  of 
this  practice.  In  the  churchyard  of  S.  Andrew,  at  Hildesheim, 
an  out-of-the-way  town  in  Hanover,  there  is  a  house  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  basement  of  which  is  of  stone,  and  the 
upper  story  corbelled  forward  considerably  with  carved  wooden 
corbels ;  between  these  corbels  are  square  plain  surfaces  sloping 
forward,  which  are  painted  with  subjects.  The  upper  story  of  the 
house  was  framed  with  timber,  and  filled-in  with  bricks  laid 
herring-bone  fashion  ;  and  the  effect  of  colour  of  the  whole  when 
perfect  must  have  been  decidedly  striking. 

Houses  in  Italy  are  often  covered  with  frescoes,  but  seldom  with 
any  special  view  to  architectural  effect.  The  Palazzo  Bigallo,  at 
Florence,  is  a  late  example  of  an  exception  to  this  :  it  is  illus- 
trated in  Gailhabaud^s  work,  and  to  this  I  must  refer  for  illustra- 
tion of  its  effect :  and  no  doubt  this  painting  of  the  exteriors  of 
houses  was  more  common  in  the  middle  ages  than  we  think  for. 
No  one  can  have  examined  many  illuminated  manuscripts 
without  having  met  with  some  example  of  a  house  painted  for 
distinction  (just  as  in  our  day  we  have  "  Red  Houses,"  &c.)  all 
over  with  some  bright  colour.  This  was  done  for  distinction,  not 
for  architectural  effect  however,  and  is  not,  therefore,  worth  more 
than  just  a  word  in  passing. 

And  now,  in  concluding  this  summary  of  ancient  examples  and 
authorities,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  of  one 
kind  of  decoration  which  has  been  popular  of  late  years,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  adduce  one  ancient  example.  I  refer  to  scrolls 
bearing  texts  or  inscriptions.  And  I  think  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  admitted  in  our  modern  works — viz., 
in  long  bands  under  string-courses,  or  round  the  outer  rims  of 
arches — i.e.,  in  some  places  where  they  naturally  follow  some 
prominent  architectural  line.  Nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste,  or 
more  unsatisfactory  in  effect,  than  the  zinc  imitations  of  scrolls 
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plastered  about  bare  walls ;  and  I  do  trust  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  now  to  warn  any  one  of  this  fact.  One  word  only  as 
to  the  letters  used  :  it  is  so  obviously  ridiculous  to  write  texts  for 
the  poor  in  a  character  which  none  of  the  poor  can  even  read^  that 
it  would  seem  impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  been  done  ;  and 
yet  it  has,  and  very  largely  :  plainly,  texts  to  be  intelligible  should 
be  written  in  the  clearest  possible  form  of  letters,  so  that  all, 
and  especially  the  poor,  may  have  no  difficulty  in  reading  them. 

1  have  now  hurriedly  gone  through  some  examples  of  nearly  all 
the  different  modes  of  decorating  architecture  with  colour,  and 
will  not  detain  you  much  longer;  but  before  I  conclude  I  wish  to 
say  somewhat  on  the  application  of  all  that  we  can  gather  from 
ancient  examples  to  our  own  work. 

First  of  all,  let  me  enforce  upon  you  the  importance  of 
thinking  of  the  colour  from  the  very  first  in  all  that  you  do. 
Depend  upon  it,  what  Giotto  did,  what  the  architects  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  of  S.  Stephen's  Chapel,  evidently  did,  is  just  what, 
in  the  present  day,  we  ought  to  do.  For  instance,  suppose  that 
you  are  going  to  build,  perhaps  in  a  brick  district :  if  so,  will  it 
be  wise  to  give  up  the  material  of  the  locality  and  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tance for  stone  ?  You  not  only  lose  the  rich  colour  of  the  brick- 
work, but  pay  more  for  doing  so ;  and  no  doubt  the  right  course 
is  always  to  use  and  make  the  most  of  the  material  of  whatever 
district  you  happen  to  be  at  work  in.  In  your  brickwork,  you 
should  be  especially  careful  to  use  bricks  of  good  colour ;  to  mix 
bricks  of  different  colours  together  (and  according  to  the  principle 
I  have  already  described);  and,  if  possible,  to  execute  your 
traceries  in  stone  witli  partial  introduction  of  moulded  bricks. 
In  this  way  you  will  obtain  variety,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
are  careful,  harmony  of  colours.  Then  let  me  earnestly  beg  you 
to  remember  that  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  plastering  the 
inside  of  brick  buildings  wdien  intended  for  churches  or  schools. 
The  effect  of  the  deep  colour  of  the  brickwork  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  most  solemn  and  impressive;  and  if  brought  out 
with  lines  of  coloured  brick,  or  if  possible  of  marble,  or  subjects 
painted  here  and  there,  would  astonish  every  one  with  its  effect.* 

If  you  have  to  build  in  a  stone  district,  I  should  first  see 
whether  it  were  possible  to  obtain  two  tints  of  stone,  and  if  it 
were  possible,  I  should  then  use  them  in  alternate  courses,  in  the 
old  Italian  fashion. t  If,  however,  you  have  no  naturally  coloured 
materials,  you  must  revert  to  the  system  of  painting,  and  pre- 
pare for  this  in  the  design  of  your  building.  You  will  have  to 
think — if  you  are  able  to  adopt  the  highest  line,  and  to  intro- 
duce pictures  of  Scripture  subjects  on  your  walls — of  the  order 

*  AVitness  the  effect  of  All  Saints,  ^Targaret-street. 

f  Mr.  Scott  has,  I  believe,  revived  tliis  kind  of  work  satisfactorily  in  a  new  church 
at  Leicester. 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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in  wliicli  they  are  to  come ;  yoa  must  impress  upon  yourselves 
the  necessity  of  so  arran<^ing  your  subjects  as  that  they  shall  not 
only  give  you  colour,  and  aid  the  architectural  lines  and  divisions, 
but  also  teach,  through  the  eye,  the  hearts  of  your  people  the  great 
facts  of  Christian  history.  You  will  have  to  take  care,  moreover, 
that  your  painting  on  the  walls  harmonizes  with  the  glass,  that 
the  pavement,  arranged  properly  and  artistically,  lends  its  aid, 
and  that  no  part  of  your  structure  fails  to  join  in  this  harmony 
of  colouring. 

The  old  men  omitted  nothing  :  in  some  churches  in  Germany 
they  even  covered  the  woodwork  of  their  doors  with  crimson 
leather,  or  linen,  and  then  put  the  hinges  on  that ;  or  they  spread 
rich  carpets  on  the  floor — as  you  may  still  see  in  the  cathedral  at 
Halberstadt — or  hung  around  their  walls — as  to  this  day  they  do 
in  Protestant  Nuremberg — hangings  of  rich  colour  and  elaborate 
workmanship,  all  tending  to  increase  the  effect  and  harmony  of 
colour. 

Then  following  their  example  throughout,  you  w411  remember 
that  all  parts  of  our  churches  must  not  be  equally  gorgeous  in 
their  colouring,  and  that  a  distinction  must  be  established 
between  the  part  around  the  altar  and  the  rest ;  and  generally, 
that  your  enrichment  must  increase  in  quantity  and  beauty  more 
and  more  as  it  approaches  to  the  east.  Where,  however,  you 
find  it  impossible  to  think  of  so  large  an  introduction  of  colour 
as  all  this  would  amount  to,  then  let  me  remind  you  that  it  is 
still  possible  to  produce  a  good  effect  and  follow  ancient  precedent 
at  a  comparatively  trilling  cost  of  time  or  money.  And  a  chiirch 
even  slightly  painted  over  its  walls,  and  adorned  at  the  east 
end  either  with  an  oak  dossel  richly  painted,  or  with  hangings  of 
some  good  old  pattern,  is  sure  to  look  well  and  religious ;  but  if 
you  find  yourself  unable  to  think  of  colour  at  all  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  walls,  then  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to  think 
either  of  plastering  them.  I  believe  that  no  old  church  w^as 
ever  built  to  be  plastered  and  not  coloured  afterwards.  If  there 
was  no  intention  of  painting,  they  left  the  stone-work  internally, 
just  as  externally,  exposed  to  view.  The  consequence  was,  that 
they  had  that  kind  of  grey  effect  of  colour  which  we  all  so  much 
admire  in  an  exterior,  and  which,  next  to  bright  polychrome,  is 
certainly  the  most  satisfactory  colouring  you  Can  have.  We  go 
by  old  precedent  very  far,  let  us  then  go  thus  far  in  this  direction 
as  our  forefathers  went,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  result 
will  be  as  satisfactory  as  it  always  is. 

When,  however,  we  are  able  to  introduce  polychrome,  we  must 
not  do  so  without  strict  regard  to  the  ascertained  laws  of  colour. 
It  is  a  simple  rule,  to  remember  always  that  the  heraldic  principles 
of  colouring  are  in  the  main  those  which  must  guide  all  deco- 
rative colourists.     Colour  upon  metal,  and  metal  upon  colour,  are. 
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ill  shorty  the  great  rules  to  be  observed.  Gold  and  silver  are  the 
metals^  and  consequently  you  may,  upon  either  of  these  grounds, 
paint  with  all  colours.  Of  painting  on  a  gold  ground,  the  mag- 
nificent mosaics  at  S.  Mark^s,  Venice,  and  the  fine  and  lately- 
built  church  of  S.  Boniface,  at  Munich,  are  examples :  nothing 
can  equal  the  eiTect  they  produce,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
very  far  the  lavish  use  of  gold  backgrounds  destroys  all  garish- 
ness  in  the  colouring.  Of  colour  upon  white,  the  church  of  S. 
Anastasia,  at  Verona,  is  a  magnificent  example,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  examples  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  really 
harmonious  colouring  without  any  use  of  gold. 

The  next  rule  in  importance  is,  to  separate  all  colours  by  lines, 
either  of  metal  or  black.  This  will  give  distinctness,  and  prevent 
confusion.  You  all  know,  I  dare  say,  how  very  J3ad  the  effect 
invariably  is  of  blue  and  red  side  by  side  in  any  kind  of  work : 
and  it  is  this  juxtaposition  of  primary  colours  which  in  all  cases 
must  be  ruinous  to  the  effect  of  any  work  in  which  they  are  in- 
troduced, and  against  which  the  general  rules  I  have  given  jou  are 
especially  pointed.  But  whilst  it  is  possible  to  give  some  general 
rules  as  to  colour  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible  to  extend  these 
beyond  a  very  narrow  limit ;  everything  must  always  in  this  (as 
in  everything  else  affected  by  or  connected  with  art  in  any  degree), 
be  dependent  on  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  artist,  and  need 
not  always  be  formed  upon  anything  more  definite  than  certain 
general  principles,  of  which  those  of  contrast  of  colour,  and 
clearness  of  form,  and  absence  of  confusion,  are  among  the  most 
important.  And  where,  as  let  us  hope  may  soon  be  the  case 
more  generally  than  it  now  is,  you  are  able  to  employ  the  aid  of 
the  highest  art  in  decorating  your  walls  with  frescoes,  it  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  works  of  the  early  mystical  school  of 
Christian  art  in  Italy  will  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  our  painters 
as  the  type  of  all  that  we  can  want.  It  is  the  Christian  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  works  of  Fra  Angel ieo,  Giotto,  and 
others,  which  makes  them  so  admirable,  and  of  which  a  curious 
evidence  is  given  by  Bio,*  who  quotes  these  words  of  Buffalmacco, 
one  of  the  scholars  of  Giotto  :  ^^  We  painters  occupy  ourselves 
entirely  in  tracing  saints  on  the  walls  and  on  the  altars,  in  order 
that  by  this  means  men,  to  the  great  despite  of  the  demons,  m.ay 
be  more  drawn  to  virtue  and  piety." 

A  few  words  on  only  one  more  subject  before  I  conclude.  "  Is 
it  right,"  you  may  ask,  ''  to  treat  sculpture,  especially  that  of  the 
human  figure,  upon  the  principles  which  you  have  been  advocat- 
ing?" I  should  answer,  generally,  7/es.  Old  authority  is  in 
favour  of  it ;  and  were  this  not,  it  is  obvious,  on  consideration, 
how  spotty  and  unsatisfactory  would  be  the  effect  of  anj^  building 
richly  covered  with  colour,  in  which  the  statues  were  the  only 
*  Poetry  of  Christian  Art,  p.  69. 
B  B  2 
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uncoloured  parts  of  the  fabric.  Wben^  howeveVj  statues  are  of 
marble,  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  polish  and  beauty  of 
the  material  would  harmonize  well  with  any  amount  of  colour, 
and  would  require  but  a  small  application  of  delicate  diapers  or 
lines  of  gold  to  make  them  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  ancient 
sculpture,  where  alabaster  was  the  material,  this  was  commonly 
done;  and,  obviously,  it  would  be  absurd  first  of  all  to  use  a 
beautiful  and  costly  material,  and  then  to  cover  it  up  again  with 
colour. 

But  I  feel  that  I  must  no  longer  detain  you  upon  a  subject  on 
which  the  only  difficulty  is  to  say  a  little.  I  can  only  ask  you, 
not  to  go  away  from  this  gathering  without  making  in  your  own 
minds  the  comparison  between  architecture  uncoloured  and  archi- 
tecture aided  by  colour.  You  will  see,  I  think,  that  the  one  is 
comparatively  cold,  unimpressive,  and  insipid,  whilst  the  other 
does  but  give  us  in  our  buildings  what  God  has  given  us  so 
lavishly  in  the  great  vault  of  heaven  above  us,  in  the  shining 
water  beneath,  in  the  fields  along  which  we  stray,  and  in  which 
each  bright  flower  and  richly-coloured  crop  afford  proof  upon 
proof  that  He  never  meant  form  and  colour  to  be  separated  or 
individualized.  Rather,  when  we  would  elevate  our  minds  to 
Him,  and  foster  our  devotion  by  the  natural  action  of  the  senses 
which  He  gave  us,  let  us  take  the  works  of  His  Creation  as  an 
example,  and  seeing  how  bright  and  glorious  are  the  colours  of 
every  object  in  the  natural  landscape,  endeavour  at  least  to  avoid 
the  chilling  poverty  of  whitewashed  walls ;  and  if  it  may  be  by 
studying  to  attain  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  form  and  colour 
in  all  that  we  offer  to  His  service,  take  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  and  most  obvious  method  of  raising  the  standard  of  our 
devotion,  and  of  doing  Him  honour  as  far  as  we  may  in  the  work 
of  our  hands. 


A  Feiv  IFords,  Antiquarian  and  Architectural.  A  Paper  read  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  September  26,  1855.  By  Geouge  Teuefitt, 
Architect. 

The  numerous  copies  of  old  buildings  which  have  sprung  up  of 
late  years,  and  are  still  rising  all  over  the  country,  are  almost  a 
disgrace  to  us.  We  shall,  however,  in  a  few  years,  I  hope,  see 
more  original  and  better  works  from  those  who  will  show  that 
they  have  well  studied  our  ancient  architecture,  and  have  based 
their  ideas  entirely  upon  it,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  appearing 
to  have  no  ideas  of  their  own,  and  so  being  obliged  to  borrow 
from  those  who  lived  some  centuries  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  architectural  profession  has  not  many  members   who 
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know  liow  to  use  their  own  ideas ;  but  such  men  at  present  are 
in  the  minority^  probably  because  they  are  so  little  wanted ;  most 
people,  therefore,  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  greater  number, 
and  by  unprofessional  societies.  Now  these  societies  do  good, 
much  good,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  they  bring  people  togetlier, 
and  make  them  think  and  ask  questions  about  what  they  never 
cared  for  before.  After  such  a  meeting  as  the  present  one,  a 
man  will  go  home  and  "look  at  his  old  church,  or  barn,  as  he  calls 
it,  perhaps,  and  if  he  has  seen  on  these  walls  a  sketch  of  a  font 
or  doorway  from  it,  he  will,  to  his  surprise,  find  that  he  has, 
without  knowing  it,  been  entering  the  sacred  building  some 
hundreds  of  times  through  a  fine  Norman  archway.  After  that, 
he  will  probably  read  an  architectural  book  or  two,  the  "  Builder,^^ 
and  "  Ecclesiologist,^^  have  a  chat  when  he  goes  to  Worcester, 
with  our  friend  the  librarian,  be  induced  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Society,  and  then  think  himself  ^'  well  up^^  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  especially  after  looking  over  Bloxam,  Markland, 
and  the  Glossary.  Having  once  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  study,  he  can  scarcely  help  following  it  up,  especially  if  he 
has  the  least  particle  of  taste  about  him.  Thus  far,  then,  such 
societies  do  good;  but  when  their  members  have  to  do  with 
church  building,  they  almost  always  go  wrong;  their  ideas  are 
entirely  antiquarian,  not  architectural.  Now  it  is  quite  right  in 
redoring  a  building  to  take  the  antiquarian  view  of  the  case  :  thus, 
never  to  pull  down  any  work  and  build  it  up  in  another  style, 
but  always  to  prop  up  and  patch  an  old  building  in  all  its  varieties 
of  form ;  never  to  pull  down  elegant  spirets  at  the  angles  of  our 
cathedrals,  because  they  are  not  of  the  date  of  the  original  por- 
tions of  the  building,  but  to  restore  them  ;  never  to  remove  such 
quaint,  original  buttresses  as  those  flying  ones  at  the  east  end  of 
a  certain  structure  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  faithful  city, 
merely  because  they  were  not  there  when  the  building  was  first 
erected;  for  if  such  mutilations  are  fully  carried  out,  we  shall  in 
time  find  nearly  all  our  churches  pulled  down,  with  the  exception 
of  .the  original  parts — i.e.,  Norman  doorways  and  broken  fonts. 
Our  buildings  must  be  restored  just  as  we  find  them.  If  there 
be  a  Norman  nave  and  Decorated  chancel,  restore  each;  don't 
try  to  make  them  alike.  We  must  mend  a  building  just  as  we 
patch  an  antique  chair,  or  rivet  an  old  china  bowl. 

It  is  this  work  of  restoration  that  a  society  naturally  leads  its 
members  to,  and  the  more  it  does  towards  this  end  the  better ;  but 
when  we  come  to  a  new  building,  then,  as  I  said  before,  comes  the 
mistake.  A  new  church  must — with  nearly  all  the  members — 
be  a  reproduction  of  some  existing  building.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
have  so  many  Skelton  churches  about  the  country,  so  many 
Newark  and  Stamford  spires,  Sompting  towers,  Suffolk  roofs, 
Malvern  pavements,  Norbury  glass;  in  fact,  one  may  go  into  a 
new  church  now,  and  find  an  authority  for  everything,  from  the 
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tower  down  to  the  vestry  poker.  People  will  not  look  at  a 
design  which  is  new,  and  to  be  fitted  up  for  a  building  of  the 
present  age.  And  thus  an  architect  is  bound  to  reproduce  works 
of  a  former  generation  to  meet  the  views  of  a  society  or  com- 
mittee of  taste.  The  sensible  and  correct  way,  however,  is  to  use 
all  that  has  been  done  in  past  times  as  our  A  B  C,  to  make  our- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  alphabet,  and  then  to 
design  simply  with  the  materials  of  the  present  day — bricks, 
glass,  iron,  everything  we  can  lay  hold  of — so  that  we  build 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  time  we  live  in,  endeavouring  to 
advance,  and  not  retrograde,  in  church  as  well  as  domestic 
buildings. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  have  crystal  palace  churches ;  but 
crystal  palaces  and  railway  sheds  show  what  may  be  done  with 
present  materials  in  work  of  that  class ;  and  I  am  sure  that, 
although  so  much  has  been  done  with  new  materials  in  domestic 
structures,  so  much  the  more  may  be  done  in  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. At  present  an  architect  is  not  allowed  to  do  what  he 
likes ;  he  either  has  a  client,  or  a  committee,  or  a  society,  essen- 
tially antiquarian,  and  therefore  it^s  of  no  use  his  being  architec- 
tural. It  is  very  rarely  that  he  can  do  what  he  likes.  Even  in 
competing  with  other  architects,  he  knows  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
be  original ;  for  that  design  will  be  thought  the  best  which  most 
resembles  an  old  example ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  exact  copy  will 
be  pronounced  the  best  design. 

If  the  Worcester  or  any  other  Architectural  Society  would 
give  out  that  designs  were  wanted  for  an  ecclesiastical  building 
of  some  sort,  the  design  to  be  based  upon  the  \vorks  of  former 
ages — i.e.,  the  alphabet  of  the  architect — but  introducing  modern 
inventions,  and  the  materials  of  the  present  day  properly  applied 
— not  adapting  our  glass,  for  instance,  to  the  form  of  old  traceried 
windows,  but  designing  the  windows  so  as  best  to  receive  our 
new  style  of  glass;  not  making  ironwork  look  like  wrought 
metal,  when  we  cast  it ;  not  putting  up  on  the  walls  inscriptions 
which  no  one  but  architects  and  antiquarians  can  read;  but,  in 
fact,  making  things  appear  what  they  are,  and  introducing  every- 
thing in  the  most  sensible  manner,  so  as  to  give  a  reason  for 
everything  we  design,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  architects 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  forwarding  draw- 
ings, even  if  there  were  not  at  the  time  any  prospect  of  the  work 
being  carried  out.  And  the  Society — supposing  it  to  be  this 
one  (which,  by  its  title,  is  "architectural'^) — would  be  doing 
something  to  advance  the  art  in  the  right  direction ;  and  by 
fully  carrying  out  the  idea — if  that  were  practicable — would  be 
teaching  its  members  the  necessity  of  being  architectural,  in 
having  to  do  with  new  buildings,  and  antiquarian  in  restoring 
old  ones. 
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In  conclusion,  what  would  people  say  if,  at  the  next  exliibition 
of  the  Royal  Academ}^,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer_,  Dyce,  Danby, 
Millais,  Mulready,  Webster,  Eastlake,  Stanfield,  and  the  rest  of 
our  j)rincipal  painters,  were,  instead  of  producing  their  original 
and  very  beautiful  compositions,  to  send  nothing  but  copies  of 
old  pictures  ?  would  such  a  thing  be  tolerated,  however  good  the 
copies  or  originals  ?  No.  Neither  should  architects  be  allowed 
— or  rather,  I  should  say,  be  obliged — to  copy  fiom  t/iei)'  old 
masters. 


On  the  Early  History  of  Evesham  Alley.  A  Paper  read  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society, 
held  at  Evesham,  September  27,  1855.  By  Theodoue 
H.  Galton,  Esq. 

The  ground  which  forms  the  principal  object  of  our  assembling 
here  to-day  was,  during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years  the  site  of  one  of  the  greatest  Benedictine  monasteries 
in  our  portion  of  Christendom.  For  the  last  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  years  the  whole  structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
built  by  Abbot  Lichfield  and  a  few  other  fragments,  has  lain  in 
such  complete  ruin,  that  antiquaries  have  been  puzzled  to  discover 
what  sort  of  a  fabric  it  was.  Such  was  the  demolition  operated 
by  the  agents  of  Henry  VIII.  that  in  the  present  day  w^e  should 
find  it  more  difficult  to  re-create  in  our  mind's  eye  the  glorious 
church  and  cloisters  and  monastic  buildings,  which  covered  that 
ground,  than  to  revert  to  the  earlier  period  when  this  vale  and  its 
surrounding  hills  were  clothed  with  the  oak  forest,  amid  which 
the  Saxon  herdsman,  Eoves,  tended  his  swine  and  beheld  that 
vision  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  this 
great  pile  erected  in  her  honour.  The  forest  of  Feckenham 
extended  over  this  now  fertile  vale,  where  S.  Ecgwin,  the  third 
bishop  of  the  Wiccii,  employed  his  herdsmen  to  tend  swine.  The 
story  is  almost  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 

Eoves  went  alone  into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  suddenly 
beheld  a  virgin  attended  by  two  others ;  her  splendour  darkened 
that  of  the  sun,  and  her  beauty  exceeded  all  earthly  forms.  The 
swineherd  hastened  to  his  master,  the  bishop,  and  gave  liim  an 
account  of  his  adventure.  The  good  S.  Ecgwin,  after  fasting 
and  prayer,  took  with  him  three  companions  and  walked  bare- 
foot, all  three  singing  psalms  as  they  devoutly  approached  the 
spot  indicated  by  Eoves.  Leaving  his  attendants,  he  advanced 
alone  into  the  wood  and  when  he  reached  this  spot  he  fell  pros- 
trate in  prayer.  On  rising,  he  beheld  a  similar  vision  to  that 
described  to  him  by  Eoves.     Our  Lady,   who  stood  between  two 
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other  virgins^  surpassed  her  companions  in  height  and  loveliness^ 
and  was  attired  in  raiment  infinitely  whiter  than  lilies  and  more 
fragrant  than  roses.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  book  and^  in  the 
other^  a  cross  of  gold  radiant  with  celestial  lights  which  she 
extended  towards  S.  Ecgwin,  while  she  gave  him  her  benediction. 
The  good  saint,  in  raptures  with  what  he  had  seen_,  determined 
to  consecrate  the  spot  by  erecting  a  church  here  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  could  not  doubt  to  have 
appeared  to  him.  These  circumstances  are  actually  recorded  in 
the  charter  of  endowment,  attributed  to  S.  Ecgwin  himself  and 
bearing  date,  the  year  of  our  Lord  714.  The  document  com- 
mences thus : — 

"  I,  Ecgwin,  the  humble  bishop  of  Wiccia,  am  desirous  to  mani- 
fest to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  how,  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  suggestions  of  many  and  great  visions, 
it  was  revealed  to  me  that  I  should  erect  an  house  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  Almighty  God,  the  Blessed  Mary  and  all  the  elect 
in  Christ,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  my  own  salvation.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  days  of  King  Ethelred,  I  chiefly  flourished  in  his 
favour,  I  obtained  from  him  a  place  called  Hanm,  where  the 
blessed  and  eternal  Virgin  had  first  appeared  to  a  shepherd  named 
Eoves.  Afterwards  she  appeared  likewise  to  me  in  the  same 
place,  with  two  virgins  attending  her,  and  holding  a  book  in  her 
hand.  I  set,  therefore,  immediately  to  work;  and,  clearing  the 
place  from  thorns  and  brambles,  by  the  blessing  of  the  great  God 
(praised  be  his  name),  brought  my  design  to  ite  desired  accom- 
plishment.^^ 

This  charter  of  S.  Ecs^win  is  to  be  found  in  its  oriorinal  form  in 
the  second  volume  of  Dugdale^s  "  Monasticon.^^  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  genuineness ;  and  if  genuine,  it  seems  to  prove  that 
S.  Ecgwin  himself  believed  in  this  heavenly  vision,  and  was  mainly 
actuated  by  it  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  It  has  been  urged  as 
an  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  this  document,  that  it  makes 
niention  of  the  Benedictine  Rule,  which  is  said  to  have  been  unre- 
cognised in  England  imtil  the  tenth  century.  This  seems  rather 
begging  the  question,  Evesham  may  possibly  have  been  the 
earliest  of  our  Benedictine  foundations  and,  when  we  remember 
that  the  first  Benedictine  abbey  in  Gaul,  that  of  Glanfeuil,  was 
founded  in  the  year  543  and  that  S.  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  a  rule  of  which  his  patron, 
S,  Gregory,  was  a  great  promoter,  why  may  we  not  believe  that 
S.  Ecgwin,  who  had  made  more  than  one  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  the  Order  had  flourished,  and  had  been  extending,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  should  have  introduced  it  into  England 
in  714,  which  is  the  date  of  the  charter?  There  are  other 
reasons  urged  against  the  genuineness  both  of  S.  Ecgwin^s  charter 
and  that  of  the  Saxon  kings,  Kenred  and  Ofta,  as  well  as  of  the 
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cliarter  of  confirmation  granted  by  Pope  Constantine  I.  The 
latter  is  in  Latin,  but  written  in  Saxon  characters.  I  will  not, 
however,  stay  to  discuss  these  objections.  That  S.  Ecgwin,  third 
bishop  of  the  Wiccians,  was  the  founder  of  Evesham  early  in  the 
eighth  century,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Benedictine  Rule  may  have  been  subse- 
quently introduced,  but  I  see  no  necessity  for  our  being  forced 
into  such  a  conclusion,  since  the  rule  must  have  been  well  known 
to  S.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  just  a  century  before.  The 
monasteries  of  those  ages  were  simply  great  missions  to  evan- 
gelize the  heathen  population.  In  the  da3^s  of  S.  Ecgwin  there 
were  no  parish  churches.  The  untaught  inhabitants,  scattered 
amid  the  forests  and  wilds  of  England,  had  no  other  means  of 
instruction.  Imagine  this  district  of  Mercia  a  wild  forest,  thinly 
scattered  with  poor  peasants,  robbed  and  oppressed  by  Saxon 
chieftains.  Imagine  them  without  any  means  of  religious  in- 
struction nearer  than  the  mission  station  in  the  ancient  Roman 
camp  of  Worcester,  where  a  bishopric  had  been  established  in 
680,  some  thirty  years  before,  and  where  there  was  a  church. 
S.  Ecgwin  was  nothing  more  than  a  missionary  bishop,  like  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  for  instance.  He  was  a  bishop  with  a 
very  small  staff  of  clergy  among  a  population  of  semi-heathens. 
The  Saxons  were  being  gradually  converted  to  Christianity,  but 
many  must  have  remained  in  isolated  districts,  where  the  ex- 
ample and  influence  of  the  church  could  not  reach  them.  The 
early  Christians  seem  to  have  been  well  aware  of  the  advantage 
of  presenting  to  the  unconverted  the  spectacle  of  a  model  church. 
I  do  not  mean  the  mere  building,  but  also  a  perfect  specimen  of 
church  discipline.  Practice  is  better  than  preaching,  and  the 
object  was  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  true  gospel  community, 
living  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  actuated  solely  by  His  per- 
fect law  of  liberty.  This  was  no  mere  human  invention,  for  our 
Lord  himself  had  set  the  same  example  in  His  holy  community 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  to  whom  He  had  given  the  new  command- 
ment of  love  by  which  all  men  were  to  know  that  they  were  His 
disciples.  The  rule  of  S.  Benedict  was  a  simple  extension  of  this 
law  of  love.  Outwardly,  it  was  the  exhibition  to  the  world  of 
perfect  Christianity — the  city  set  on  the  hill ;  while  inw^ardly  it 
was  a  refuge  from  the  storms  of  the  convulsed  world — a  home 
where  the  elect  people  of  Christ  might  find  peace  and  solace  in 
perpetual  communion  with  their  Lord. 

We  are  now  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  missionary  stations  in  western  England.  It  was  just 
a  hundred  years  since  the  conversion  of  Kent  by  S.  Augustine, 
but  the  Mercian  chiefs  were  not  yet  wholly  reclaimed  from  the 
superstitions  of  idolatry.  We  can  imagine  S.  Ecgwin  founding 
his  new  station  on  this  ground,  and  establishing  his   Christian 
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brotherhood  with  their  cells  and  church_,  probably  built  of  timber, 
to  set  forth  a  pure  example  of  the  Gospel  life  to  the  benighted 
people  around.  The  good  bishop  must  have  given  his  whole 
energies  to  this  pious  plan,  since  we  find  that  in  a.d.  700,  or 
thereabouts,  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  became  the  abbot,  or 
spiritual  father,  of  his  new  community.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  on  the  30th  of  December,  a.d.  717,  and  was  buried  in  the 
timber  church  which  he  had  erected.  The  1 1th  of  January  being 
the  day  upon  which  his  body  was  translated,  is  that  which  the 
church  has  appointed  for  his  commemoration.  His  holy  life  and 
great  spiritual  gifts  caused  him  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
blessed  saints  who  stand  before  the  Lamb,  and  whose  prayers  are 
presented  continually  before  the  throne. 

During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  S.  Ecgwin  there  is  no  history  of  the  monastery,  with 
the  exception  of  a  bare  record  of  the  names  of  eighteen  abbots 
who  succeeded  him.  The  saying  that  the  dearth  of  materials  is 
a  sign  of  health  and  calm  was  especially  true  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  from  the  time  of  S.  Ecgwin  to  that  of 
S.  Dunstan  the  timber  mission  station  of  Evesham  continued  to 
do  its  work — to  evangelize  the  surrounding  country,  to  lead  souls 
to  the  more  perfect  way,  inducing  many  to  give  up  houses,  lands 
and  kindred  for  Christ  and  the  gospel,  that  they  might  receive  an 
hundredfold  in  this  life  and,  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 
There  must  have  been  something  very  real  in  the  rough  wooden 
buildings  of  that  age.  With  the  Benedictines  it  was  all  hard 
work,  and  no  mere  ecstatic  contemplation.  There  was  nothing 
at  all  sesthetical  about  them.  The  very  habit  which  S.  Benedict 
had  adopted  from  the  peasants  about  Subiaco  and  Tivoli  was 
regulated  according  to  climate,  and  its  colour  not  prescribed. 
Later,  black  was  adopted  and,  by  degrees  became  universal.  In 
its  origin,  too,  the  Benedictine  order  was  composed  entirely  of 
laymen  and,  if  a  priest  sought  admission  he  was  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  rule  and  submit  himself  even  to  a  lay  abbot.  The 
brethren  spent  their  day  in  hard  work,  reading  and  prayer,  and 
endeavoured  to  anticipate  in  the  body  the  life  of  the  just  made 
perfect.  No  wonder  that  this  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  Christian 
community  doing  all  things  for  love  of  Christ  should  have  gra- 
dually evangelized  the  once  heathen  natives,  and  have  led  them 
to  seek  instruction  and  guidance  from  the  brethren,  whose  priests 
went  forth  into  the  forest  around  to  celebrate  the  divine  myste- 
ries in  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels  which  they  began  to 
erect  at  various  stations  in  the  vale. 

About  the  year  941,  after  the  death  of  Abbot  Edwin,  a  Saxon 
chief  of  the  name  of  Athelm,  who  seems  to  have  been  very 
powerful,  procured  a  grant  of  the  abbey  from  Edward  the  Elder 
and,  chasing  away  the  monks,  substituted  secular  canons.    During 
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a  period  of  nineteen  j-ears  the  monastery  passed  from  one  op- 
pressor to  another,  until  S.  Dnnstan  prevailed  upon  Kin^  Edgar 
to  rescue  it  from  sacrilege.  Whether  this  period  of  neglect  may 
have  promoted  the  decay  of  the  timher  buildings,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  we  find  that  soon  after  the  new  abbot,  by  name 
Osward,  was  appointed,  the  original  church  fell  down,  and  nothing 
but  the  shrine  and  relics  of  S.  Ecgwin  were  preserved.  Osward 
rebuilt  it,  probably  in  wood,  and  possibly  even  less  substantially 
than  at  first,  for  it  was  again  rebuilt  about  ninety  years  later, 
only  twelve  ^^ears  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that,  no 
doubt,  again  in  timber. 

Soon  after  Osward's  death  the  Prince  of  Mercia  seized  upon 
the  abbey,  and  placed  a  few  secular  canons  in  the  place  of  the 
monks,  whom  he  expelled.  The  enmity  between  kings  and  the 
regulars  seems  to  have  begun  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  and 
the  royal  policy  seems  always  to  have  tended  to  a  preference  of 
the  secular,  to  the  regular,  clergy.  In  Saxon  times,  too,  the  secu- 
lars were  married  men,  as  they  have  been  since  the  days  of  Henr}- 
VIII. ;  and  so  we  may,  without  much  stretch  of  imagination, 
and  from  certain  cathedrals  of  our  own  day,  picture  the  sort '  of 
change  which  must  have  been  efiected  by  the  substitution  of  the 
married  seculars  for  the  brethren  of  S.  Benedict.  After  a  con- 
siderable interval  the  monks  were  restored  by  Adulf,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  obtained  the  abbey  from  the  king.  JElfric  was 
then  constituted  abbot  and,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
his  remains  were  discovered  when  some  excavations  were  made 
in  the  foundations  of  the  north  transept  in  1821.  A  stone  coflfin 
was  found  enclosing  a  leaden  one  in  which  some  portions  of  a 
skull  and  other  bones  were  contained.  Among  these  was  a  plate 
of  lead,  with  the  inscription,  "  Hie  o-equiescit  Bominus  Abbas  jEI- 
fricus  hujiis  loci,  Animd  sua  requiescat  in  pace.  Amoi.^'  Of  course 
these  remains  must  have  been  removed  from  an  older  cofiin,  and 
replaced  at  some  late  period  in  that  discovered  in  1821. 

There  was  no  memorable  event  during  the  next  three  abbacies. 
During  that  of  ^Ifward,  about  1014,  Canute  the  Dane  seems 
to  have  favoured  the  monastery,  to  which  he  presented  the  relics 
of  S.  Wystan,  to  whom  a  shrine  was  erected  in  the  chancel. 
The  same  abbot  purchased  the  relics  of  S.  Adulph  at  a  great 
price  from  some  merchants  who  were  bringing  them  to  London. 

Abbot  Maurice  received  his  appointment  from  S.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  died  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  at  the  self-same 
hour  with  his  saintly  and  royal  patron. 

At  the  very  eve  of  the  Conquest,  Egelwin  was  consecrated 
abbot.  He  was  so  much  of  a  courtier,  that,  after  having  been  a 
favourite  with  Harold  he  won  the  confidence  of  William  the 
Norman  and,  not  only  retained  his  abbey,  but  notwithstanding 
his  Saxon  origin,  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  seven  coun- 
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ties.  During  his  abbacy  a  Saxon,  named  ^rngrim,  who  held 
Bengeworth  of  the  church  of  Worcester,  came  to  consult  him 
how  he  might  preserve  it  from  the  rapacity  of  Urso,  the  Norman 
sheriff.  Egelwin  told  him  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  trans- 
fer his  service  from  the  church  of  Worcester  to  himself,  and  thus 
he  craftily  acquired  the  lands  for  his  own  house  and,  by  degrees 
elbowed  the  man  completely  out  of  Bengeworth  and  made  it 
parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Evesham.  This  Abbot  Egelwin  died 
of  gout  on  the  fourteenth  day  before  the  calends  of  March,  1067, 
and  when  the  monks  of  Worcester  commenced  a  commendatory 
service  for  his  soul,  their  abbot,  S.  Wolstan,  was  immediately 
seized  with  the  same  disorder,  and  was  informed  by  a  vision  that 
this  was  "  a  punishment  for  having  prayed  for  such  a  wretch's 
soul.'^  The  monks  of  Worcester  were,  of  course,  embittered 
against  him,  as  he  appears  to  have  transferred  many  of  their 
possessions  to  his  own  house. 

Tindal,  quoting  from  the  "  Durham  Chronicle,'^  relates  that  in 
the  year  1074  Aldwin,  the  Prior  of  Winchelcombe,  came  to  Eves- 
ham in  order  to  persuade  some  of  the  brethren  to  accompany  him 
to  Northumbria,  and  there  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  volun- 
tary poverty.  Elfwy,  a  deacon,  and  an  unlearned  monk  of  the 
name  of  Renfrid,  were  the  only  two  who  were  induced  to  go 
with  him.  The  three  set  out  together  on  foot,  their  whole  train 
consisting  of  an  ass  which  carried  their  books,  vestments  and 
other  necessaries.  After  a  tedious  journey  they  arrived  at  York, 
where  the  vicecomes  furnished  them  with  a  guide  to  Newcastle, 
where  the  venerable  Bishop  Walcherus  sent  to  meet  them.  He 
gave  them  the  ruined  monastery  of  Girne  or  Girve,  of  which 
they  roughly  roofed  in  the  chapel,  and  began  to  celebrate  divine 
service.  They  also  made  a  species  of  dormitory.  At  first  they 
were  entirely  sustained  by  the  charity  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
others  were  soon  led  to  follow  their  example  of  self-denial,  and 
the  house  grew  into  an  important  Benedictine  monastery.  From 
these  three  itinerant  brethren  sprang  three  monasteries  of  emi- 
nence— S.  Cuthbert's  at  Durham,  Lestingham  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  beautiful  Abbey  of  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  newly 
founded  by  Sir  William  de  Percy,  who  made  Benfred  of  Evesham 
its  first  prior. 

Egelwyn  was  followed  by  Walter,  a  monk  of  Ceraise,  in  Nor- 
mandy, who  was  appointed  by  the  Conqueror.  This  Walter 
commenced  a  new  church,  the  same  Norman  structure  which 
continued  up  to  the  dissolution.  This  church  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  completed  until  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  so  that  its  construction  extended  through  the  entire  period 
of  Norman  architecture.  Its  plan  was  cruciform,  with  a  lofty 
central  tower.  Its  length  is  conjectured  to  have  been  three  hun- 
dred feet,  but  I  believe  that  the  only  foundations  which  can  at 
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all  be  traced  are  those  of  tlie  nave  and  transepts^  wliich,  I  am 
told,  must  have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  Tewkesbury,  but  of 
this  I  trust  we  may  hear  more  by  and  bye. 

Durino^  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen,  William  de  Andeville,  the 
abbot,  excommunicated  William  de  Beauchamp,  of  Elmley  Castle, 
the  hereditary  sheriff  of  W^orcester  and  Warwick,  for  breaking 
down  the  walls  of  the  cemetery.  He  also  seized  upon  a  tower 
or  fort,  which  this  Beauchamp  held  in  Bengeworth,  at  the  head  of 
the  bridge  and,  destroying  its  walls,  consecrated  a  burial  ground 
on  its  site.  By  such  means  as  these  the  great  abbeys  formed 
a  barrier  against  the  lawlessness  of  the  Norman  barons,  many  of 
whom  lived  secure  in  their  strongholds  and  only  sallied  forth 
to  plunder  and  murder  all  whom  they  encountered. 

Adam,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  who  was  elected  in  1261,  seems  to  have 
done  much  towards  completing  the  church  as  well  as  improving 
the  rest  of  the  conventual  buildings.  In  his  time  the  mitre  was 
granted  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  thus  Evesham  became  a 
mitred  abbey  and  its  abbot  was  summoned  to  the  Parliaments, 
where  he  took  his  seat  with  the  spiritual  barons  of  the  realm. 
Among  the  abbots  of  Evesham  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  men  of  learning  and  eminence;  among  them  Thomas  de 
Ma-rleberg  seems  to  have  been  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  Richard 
le  Gras,  a  statesman  (for  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  England  and 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  Henry  III.^s  time). 

The  forty-first  abbot  was  Henry  de  Worcester,  who  died  on 
the  ides  of  November,  1263,  and  was  buried,  according  to  the 
register,  copied  by  Habington,  under  the  north  wall  of  the  church. 
In  the  autumn  of  1822,  when  Mr.  Rudge  was  making  excava- 
tions in  that  direction,  I  understand  that  a  stone  coffin  was  dis- 
covered, which  must  have  belonged  to  this  abbot.  I  do  not 
know^  whether  I  am  correct  in  stating  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
May^s  valuable  book,  to  which  I  am  mainly  indebted  for  my 
information,  that  the  body  presented  the  appearance  of  havino* 
lain  undisturbed,  the  right  arm  resting  upon  a  wooden  crozier, 
and  the  left  placed  beneath  a  chalice  and  paten  of  pewter.  Upon 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  w^as  a  gold  ring  containint*- 
an  amethyst,  and  the  leather  boots,  I  believe,  were  in  good  pre- 
servation. Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  abbot  the  great  battle 
of  Evesham  was  fought,  concerning  which  you  will  hear  an  inte- 
resting account  from  Mr.  Gutch. 

There  is  a  sameness  in  the  records  of  monastic  biography  which 
renders  it  uninteresting  unless  we  could  obtain  the  details  of  their 
inward  life.  A  bare  sketch  is  always  dry,  but  more  especially 
so  when  it  can  consist  only  of  such  facts  as  a  list  of  the  abbots 
and  the  acquisitions  made  to  the  monastery  by  each  of  them  in 
succession. 

William  de  Whitchurch,  John  de  Brokehampton,  and  William 
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de  Chyiyton  were  all  great  benefactors  to  their  hoiise^  both  Ijy 
increasing  its  revenues  and  beautifying  its  structures.  William 
de  Chyryton  died  in  December^  1M4<,  and  a  stone  coffin  was 
found  during  Mr.  Rudge's  excavations,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  his  bones.  The  right  arm  was  crossed  upon  the 
breast,  and  a  leaden  seal  from  Pope  John  XXII.  remained  close 
to  the  fingers.  This,  I  believe,  is  now  in  Mr.  Rudge's  possession, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it. 

William  de  Blois,  John  de  Ombresley,  Roger  Zatton,  and 
Richard  de  Bremesgrave  were  the  most  eminent  abbots  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  during  which  period  the  mo- 
nastery increased  rapidly  in  wealth,  as  it  is  easy  to  discover  in 
the  proportional  increase  of  pomp  and  state  in  the  history  of  the 
successive  abbots. 

Clement  Lichfield,  or  de  Wych,  as  he  is  also  called,  was  elected 
in  1514.  This  holy  man  seems  to  have  been  chosen  as  if  to  shed 
a  halo  around  the  sanctuary  of  Evesham  upon  the  very  eve  of 
its  final  extinction.  He  was  the  fifty-fifth  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  more  than  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  S. 
Ecgwin  founded  this  retreat  amid  the  wilds  of  Mercia.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  exactions  imposed  upon  him  by  Wolsey  and 
his  impious  master.  Abbot  Clement  effected  many  improvements 
in  the  monastery.  He  adorned  the  choir  and  rebuilt  the  bell- 
tower,  which  we  may  still  see ;  added  a  chantry  to  All  Saints, 
where  his  remains  are  laid ;  beautified  the  church  of  S.  Laurence, 
having  built  that  gem  of  Perpendicular  architecture,  the  chantr}^, 
or  chapel  of  Abbot  Lichfield,  which  still  remains  there;  and 
finally,  he  built  and  endowed  the  grammar-school  in  Merstowe, 
of  which  the  foundation  continues,  I  believe,  to  this  day.  The 
porch  is,  I  understand,  the  only  architectural  remnant  of  the  days 
of  the  good  abbot,  and  this  still  bears  the  arms  of  the  abbey — 
the  initials  "  C.  L.,''  and  the  words  "  Orate  pro  animd  Clemetitis 
Ahbas.'^  I  believe  there  is  also  the  date  1546,  showing  that  the 
porch  was  added  after  the  abbey  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  very 
year  of  Abbot  Lichfield's  death. 

The  approaching  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  seems  to  have 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  good  abbot,  who  was  determined 
to  make  a  struggle  to  preserve  the  church  of  Evesham.  There 
still  exists  an  original  letter  from  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Eves- 
ham to  Cromwell,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  about  the  year  1538  or  1539, 
praying  that  Evesham  might  be  preserved  as  one  of  those  monas- 
teries which  Archbishop  Cranmer  wished  to  reform  instead  of 
destroying.  The  petition  runs  thus  : — ^'  That  whereas  his  High- 
ness is  minded,  like  a  most  gracious  prince,  to  alter  and  change 
the  monasteries  of  this  realm,  as  well  for  the  true  and  sincere 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  word  of  God  unto  his  poor  loving 
subjects,  as  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  youth  in  virtue 
and  true  knowledge  of  the  same,  as  also  for  the  relieving  and. 
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succouring  of  the  poor,  needy,  lame  and  impotent  persons  inha- 
biting the  same  his  Grace's  reahn,  it  may  please  your  lordship  to 
tender  your  poor  orators  which  most  desirously  covet  and  wish 
the  true  word  of  God  to  be  known,  &c.,  so  that  the  said  monas- 
tery, &c.,  which  is  of  your  Grace's  noble  foundation,  may  be  one 
of  those  monasteries  which  his  Grace  doth  so  godly  intend  to 
dispose  and  reserve  as  to  his  princely  wisdom  shall  seem  most 
decent  and  expedient,  in  consideration  of  certain  reasons,'^  which 
the  petitioners  then  proceed  to  state. 

But  as  Henry  VIII.'s  principal  object  was  plunder,  he  w^as  not 
likely  to  entertain  a  plan  for  simph^  reforming  the  religious 
houses,  and  thus  Abbot  Lichfield's  efforts  were  in  vain.  He  re- 
signed his  abbacy  some  months  before  the  dissolution,  and  retired 
to  his  manor-house  at  Offenham.  The  terrible  blow  soon  came. 
Philip  Hawford  was  appointed  abbot  after  the  resignation  of 
Clement  Lichfield,  and  he  delivered  up  the  monastery  to  the 
king  on  the  17th  November,  1539,  when  the  whole  of  its  glorious 
structures  were  dismantled  and,  within  a  few  years,  were  rented 
as  a  quarry  for  stone. 

Poor  Abbot  Lichfield  died  broken  hearted  in  1516,  when  his 
body  was  interred  in  the  chantry  which  he  had  erected  in  All 
Saints  Church.  A  marble  slab  still  covers  the  remains,  but  the 
brasses  were  removed  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr. 
Plabington  describes  them  as  he  found  them  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  The  effigy  was  vested  in  a  chasuble,  the  hands  joined 
in  prayer.  On  his  right  hand  were  the  words  :  "Bens  in  nomine 
tiio  salvum  mefac  ;"  and  on  the  left,  "  Et  in  virtute  tudjudica  me  ;" 
and  below  on  the  former  side,  ''  Quia  in  inferna  nulla  est  redemp- 
tio  ;"  and  on  the  latter,  "  Miserere  mei  Dens  et  salva  me.^'  Be- 
neath the  feet  was  the  Latin  prayer,  which  would  be  rendered 
into  English  :  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  Lord  Clement  Lichfield, 
priest,  in  whose  time  the  new  tower  of  Evesham  was  built." 

Lichfield's  successor.  Abbot  Hawford,  was  rewarded  for  his 
betrayal  of  the  monastery  by  being  made  dean  of  Worcester,  and 
his  monument  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day  in  Worcester  cathedral, 
the  effigy  being  mitred  and  vested,  and  holding  an  abbatial  staff 
without  a  crozier. 

Most  of  the  monks  accepted  pensions  for  life  and,  as  late  as 
1553  no  less  than  fifty-three  brethren  of  this  abbey  were  still 
receiving  them.  The  nominal  yearly  revenue  of  the  abbey  at 
its  dissolution  was  1829/.  10<!>\,  which  (making  certain  allowances) 
Mr.  May  calculates  as  equal  in  value  to  80,000/."^  a-year  of  our 
money.  Such  was  the  magnificent  spoil  upon  which  Henry  YIIL 
laid  his  hands.  To  record  the  munificence  of  the  various  abbots 
of  this  great  Benedictine  house  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
allowed  me  and  which,  I  fear  I  have  already  exceeded ;  but  there 

*  Mr.  Eiidge  considers  that  the  revenues  of  Evesham  amounted  to  more  than 
100,000?.  a-year  of  our  present  money. 
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are  existing  proofs  in  the  various  cliurclies  and  structures  of  the 
Vale.  Norton  church  was  built  by  Abbot  Brokehampton  about 
the  year  1290,  but  from  the  engraving  in  Mr.  May^s  book  I 
should  conclude  that  very  little  of  the  original  structure  now 
remains*  The  interesting  old  tithe-barn  at  Littleton  was  pro- 
bably built  by  Abbot  Ombresley  between  a.d.  1867  and  1377, 
and  presents  a  complete  specimen  of  an  abbey  grange  during  the 
best  period  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  bright  dawn  of  civi- 
lization. All  the  hamlets  and  parishes  of  the  vale,  which  formed 
the  Deanery  of  Evesham,  seem  to  have  been  benefited  by  their 
proximity  to  the  great  monastery  from  whose  cloisters  they  had 
first  received  their  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

The  churches  of  All  Saints  and  S.  Lawrence  were  attached  to 
the  abbey,  and  their  chaplains  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
house,  receiving  the  same  portions  of  bread  and  beer  as  the 
monks.  To  this  day,  I  believe,  that  six  of  the  churches  of  the 
Vale  of  Evesham  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese, 
having,  at  the  dissolution,  been  granted  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  customs  of  the  abbey  deserve  mention,  as  they  afford 
some  insight  into  the  internal  discipline  of  the  house.  Mr.  May 
has  cited  them  at  large  from  the  Institutes  of  Abbot  llandulph 
and  his  book  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  any  who  wish  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  this  place.  During 
Lent  the  monks  were  furnished  with'  beans  for  pottage,  and  on 
the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  they  seem  to  have  eaten 
oatmeal  gruel.  Upon  great  festivals  wheat  was  allowed  from 
the  granary  to  improve  their  fare  and  a  measure  of  beer  was 
given  at  dinner  to  each.  The  prior  fared  better  and  was  allowed 
the  same  sort  of  bread  which  was  provided  for  the  abbot  himself, 
and  one  cup  of  the  abboVs  wine.  The  priest  who  had  celebrated 
high  mass,  as  well  as  the  acolyte,  were  allowed  to  sit  at  the  dais, 
and  fare  in  like  manner  with  the  prior.  Those  who  had  been 
bled  had  one  measure  of  ale  at  dinner  and  another  at  supper, 
and  the  servant  who  bled  them  was  also  to  have  bread  and  ale  if 
he  bled  more  than  one.  In  those  ages  ablutions  were  only  occa- 
sional, for  I  find  that  during  the  weeks  of  Advent  and  before 
Easter,  when  the  monks  bathed,  the  bath-keepers  w^ere  allowed 
bread  and  ale ;  and  as  often  as  the  tablC'^cloths  of  the  refectory 
w^ere  washed,  each  washer  had  a  loaf  from  the  buttery.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  abbot,  his  daily  allowance  of  food  was  continued 
for  a  whole  year ;  and  upon  the  death  of  a  monk,  for  thirty  days. 
It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  one  or  more  poor  people.  During 
a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  a  brother,  the  whole 
convent  visited  his  grave  daily,  after  the  requiem  had  been  sung 
m  the  church. 

In  the  days  of  Evesham's  greatest  splendour,  there  was  no 
luxury  admitted  into  the  fare  of  its  monks.     The  proprietors  of 
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a  domain  as  vast  as  that  of  our  wealthiest  dukes  and  nobility, 
lived  upon  the  humblest  fare,  and  were  clothed  in  the  coarsest 
garments.  The  bare  list  of  their  manors  and  advowsons  requires 
more  time  than  I  can  be  allowed,  to  enumerate.  AVhat  a  spec- 
tacle these  abbeys  must  have  presented  to  an  age  of  lawless  selfish- 
ness and  cupidity.  While  the  barbarous  chieftains  were  acquir- 
ing lands  and  plunder  to  gratify  their  own  selfish  passions,  here 
were  men  voluntarily  living  a  life  of  self-denial,  when  they  might 
have  had  abundance.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  there  was  no  longer  that  spirit  of  self-oblation 
which  distinguished  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  The  very 
tone  of  Abbot  Lichfield^s  letters  to  Cromwell,  show  an  entirely 
different  spirit  from  that  which  animated  S.  Ecgwin.  The  dawn  of 
civilization,  which  is  the  light  of  the  god  o^t/iis  world,  had  eclipsed 
in  men's  minds  the  purer  vision  of  Faith.  It  was,  perhaps,  time 
that  these  glorious  institutions  should  pass  away.  In  France, 
they  dragged  on  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  longer,  when  they 
were  destroyed  with  a  still  greater  crash.  Had  they  been  reformed 
as  Cranmer  wished,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  Perhaps 
merely  a  repetition  of  such  collegiate  establishments  as  Southwell 
or  Westminster  !  It  is  not  the  restoration  of  the  Evesham  of  the 
days  of  Abbot  Ombresley  or  Abbot  Lichfield  that  we  require, 
but  the  mission  spirit  of  S.  Benedict  or  S.  Ecgwin,  or  perhaps 
rather  of  S.  Bernard,  S.  Dominic,  or  S.  Francis,  to  evangelize  our 
swarming  population,  and  to  set  once  again  before  the  world  the 
example  of  a  gospel  community  obeying  the  new  commandment 
of  Love,  and  giving  up  the  ties  of  this  world  for  Christ  and  for 
His  Gospel ;  for  which,  as  surely  as  He  spoke  the  word,  they  will 
receive  an  hundredfold  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  life 
everlasting. 
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The  'Early  Heraldry  of  LeicestersJiire.  A  Paper  read  at  tlie  Annual 
Meeting  of  the*  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  ArchaBolo- 
gical  Society,  held  in  the  New  Hall,  Leicester,  Monday, 
September  10,  1855.     By  James  Thompson. 

Every  antiquarian  inquirer,  whose  researches  embrace  the  remains 
of  the  middle  ages,  must  have  perceived,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  the  value  of  a  study  of  heraldry.  If  in  his  summer 
rambles  he  has  entered  some  venerable  church,  he  has  perchance 
been  led  to  the  side  of  the  sculptured  effigy  of  an  ancient  warrior, 
reposing  in  prayerful  but  grim  companionship  w4th  her  whose 
society  was  his  solace,  when  he  relaxed  from  the  stern  occupations 
of  life.  If  the  stranger  inquire  whom  the  figure  represents,  he 
is  told  some  vague  or  incredible  story ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not 
a  fragment  of  inscription  to  guide  him  to  a  correct  conclusion. 
He  examines  the  shield  of  the  knight,  and  there  he  finds  the 
coat-armour,  which  decides  what  was  the  family,  at  least,  of  the 
person  represented.  To  give  an  example  of  this  :  there  is  the 
G^g,j  of  a  cross-legged  warrior  in  the  church  at  Tilton,  in  this 
county,  and  near  to  him  lies  a  lady.  In  this  case  there  is  a  short 
inscription,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  warrior  is  intended  for 
John  of  Digby;  but  the  lady  is  undesignated.  Her  costume, 
however,  bears  traces  of  her  lineage ;  for  on  her  gown,  beneath 
the  cloak,  thrown  partly  over  her  figure,  are  delineated  the  arms 
of  Harcourt.  On  the  shield  of  John  Digby  are  his  arms,  also — 
azure,  a  fleur-de-lis,  argent :  in  chief  a  crescent  of  the  same,  and 
in  the  dexter  chief  a  sun,  proper.  In  popular  language,  his  shield 
represents  a  white  fleur-de-lis  on  a  blue  ground,  the  crescent 
denoting  his  descent  from  the  second  son  of  the  head  of  the 
house.  No  date  is  inscribed  on  either  of  the  monuments ;  but  a 
reference  to  the  family  pedigree  shows  that  John  de  Digby  mar- 
ried Arabella  de  Harcourt,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century — six  hundred  years  ago.     So  that  the  armorial  bearings 
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not  only  enable  us  to  identify  the  pair^  but  to  estimate  the  age 
of  their  rude  yet  interesting  effigies. 

Nor  is  heraldry  of  service  with  reference  to  monuments  alone. 
The  brilliant-coloured  glass  which  even  yet  remains  (though  I 
grieve  to  say,  in  small  fragments)  in  the  windows  of  our  parochial 
churches,  tells  its  own  story,  in  its  quaint  devices  and  lustrous 
revealings.  It  frequently  presents  us  with  the  coats  of  once  dis- 
tinguished families  in  obscure  corners  and  remote  hamlets.  Not 
infrequently  the  rim  of  a  baptismal  font  will  be  found  encircled 
by  a  band  of  shields.  I  remember  meeting  with  one  thus  orna- 
mented at  Broughton  Astley.  On  noticing  this  to  an  antiquarian 
friend,  a  partner  in  my  rural  excursion,  he  discredited  the  suppo- 
sition. The  shield  bore  a  cinquefoil  in  the  centre ;  and  further 
inquiry  proved  that  this  was  the  coat  of  the  Astleys — azure,  a 
cinquefoil,  ermine — a  family  which  was  seated  at  Broughton  at  a 
very  early  period  after  the  Conquest. 

From  a  perception  of  the  use  of  heraldic  knowledge  to  the 
archaeologist,  we  are  led  to  inquire,  further,  in  what  way  these 
ancient  shields  had  their  origin.  In  endeavouring  to  solve  this 
problem,  I  divide  the  history  of  heraldry  into  two  periods :  the 
period  before  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Arms  by 
Richard  III.,  and  the  period  following  that  event. 

I  adopt  this  arrangement  partly  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  partly  because  it  accords  with  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
treat  on  the  early  heraldry  of  this  county.  The  division  also 
involves  the  necessity  of  stating  that,  while  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Heralds'  College  all  grants  of  armorial  bear- 
ings were  made  by  its  officers,  previous  to  that  event  such  grants 
were  made  by  the  great  nobles  themselves. 

Few  of  the  members  of  the  Society  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
address,  need  to  be  informed,  that  in  the  feudal  ages  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  barons,  who  enjoyed  within  their 
vast  domains  the  power  of  sovereignty,  holding  their  courts  in 
their  various  manors,  where,  by  their  stewards,  they  exercised  the 
authority  of  condemning  to  the  dungeon  or  the  gallows  the 
offenders  against  their  laws,  and  living  in  their  castles  in  a  style 
befitting  their  rank — exercising  a  sway,  and  assuming  a  pomp, 
which  were  truly  regal ; — being  surpassed  only  by  the  sway  and 
pomp  which  the  king  himself  wielded  and  assumed.  The  court 
of  the  great  earl  was  in  truth  a  representation,  only  on  a  some- 
what smaller  scale,  of  the  court  of  his  superior  lord,  the  King  of 
England.  Had  the  monarch  his  palace,  the  baron  had  his  castle. 
Had  the  monarch  his  throne,  the  baron  had  his  canopied  chair  of 
state.  Had  the  monarch  his  crown,  the  baron  had  his  coronet. 
Had  the  monarch  his  splendid  retinue,  the  baron  had  his  meney 
or  gathering.  Had  the  monarch  his  army,  the  baron  had  his 
vassals,  sworn  by  oaths  of  fealty  to  follow  his  banner.     Had  the 

c  c  2 
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monarcli  lils  heralds  and  pursuivants,  who  blazoned  his  achieve- 
ments on  his  pennons,  the  haron  had  also  his  heralds,  who  set  forth 
his  armorial  bearings,  and  who,  by  his  permission,  granted  to  his 
principal  retainers  symbols  of  honourable  distinction,  frequently 
resembling  those  of  their  common  lord  and  suzerain. 

^  These  few  remarks  being  premised,  the  development  of  heral- 
dic laws,  in  the  escutcheons  of  ancient  Leicestershire  houses, 
may  now  be  illustrated.  The  oldest  armorial  bearing  known  in 
this  county  is  that  of  the  Norman  Earls  of  Leicester — of  the 
descendants  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  or  Bellomont.  If  the 
supposition  commonly  entertained  be  true,  that  hereditary  arms 
were  not  used  before  the  occurrence  of  the  Crusades,  in  the  reign 
of  Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  then  it  appears  probable  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  was  first  worn  by  Robert  Blanch- 
mains,  who  intended  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but 
died  on  his  way  to  Palestine.  His  son,  Robert  Fitzparnel,  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  adventurous  enterprise,  having  unhorsed 
the  Soldan  himself  in  a  tournament  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  he 
undoubtedly  made  use  of  the  armorial  ensign  with  which  every 
inhabitant  of  Leicester  is  familiar — gules,  a  cinquefoil,  ermine. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  interpose,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  the  explanation  that  the  heraldic  terms  for  "colour" 
are  "tincture"  and  "fur,"  and  that  all  tinctures  and  furs  are 
designated  by  terms  peculiar  to  the  science.  Thus,  "  argent" 
means  white;  "sable,"  black;  "azure,"  blue;  "vert,"  green; 
and  "  gules,"  red.  In  the  absence  of  colour,  lines  are  used  to 
convey  the  same  ideas  :  horizontal  lines,  for  example,  represent 
"  azure,"  and  perpendicular  lines  represent  "  gules,"  or  red.  In 
the  arms  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Leicester,  for  ages  adopted  and 
used  by  this  borough,  the  ground  of  the  shield,  called  the  "  field," 
is  red,  and  the  cinquefoil  is  ermine,  having  the  points  and  dots 
resembling  those  of  the  fur  of  that  animal. 

The  actual  proof  of  the  use  of  this  coat  by  Robert  Fitzparnel 
is  the  former  existence  of  the  seal  with  which  his  charter  to  the 
burgesses  of  Leicester  was  attested,  and  which  was  extant  some 
years  ago.  As  this  deed  was  executed  about  the  year  1200— 
between  the  years  1190  and  1204,  when  he  was  Earl  of  Leicester 
— this  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  heraldic  bearings  at  once 
early  and  remarkable. 

Why  the  cinquefoil  was  adopted  as  the  charge  on  this  shield, 
we  cannot  determine.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was 
derived  from  a  rose,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  But  whether 
it  was  or  was  not,  it  has  been  for  centuries  described  as  it  is  now. 
All  tradition  concerning  the  charge  is  lost,  and  we  may  assume 
it  was  an  arbitrarily-adopted  symbol,  in  the  first  instance,  after- 
wards retained  for  convenience'  sake,  because  identified  inseparably 
with  the  banner  of  the  Earls   of  Leicester  by  their  contempo- 
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raries,  and  their  foUowers_,  as  the  sj^mbol  seen  on  many  a  well- 
foiif^ht  fiekl  in  foreign  climes. 

Having  thus  become  establish ed_,  this  shield  seems  to  have 
been  early  granted,  with  various  alterations,  to  the  military 
vassals  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester.  I  have  counted  at  least  twenty, 
all  derived  from  this,  as  the  original  coat  of  arms.  It  will 
elucidate  the  nature  of  our  early  heraldrj^  briefly  to  analyse  the 
mode  in  which  some  of  these  were  obtained  or  conceded. 

The  first  coat  coming  under  notice  is  that  of  the  Abbey  of 
Leicester.  This  institution,  being  founded  by  one  of  the  earls, 
adopted  their  armorial  bearings  without  any  alteration.  It  may 
be  here  noticed,  that  the  coat  was  depicted  even  on  the  encaustic 
tiles  of  the  pavement  in  the  abbey  church,  numerous  samples  of 
them  havino^  been  discovered  durino^  the  excavations  on  the  site 
a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  English  families — that  of  Astley 
• — which  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  is  now  represented  by  a 
Wiltshire  baronet,  derives  its  original  bearings  from  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Leicester,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Holding  lands 
at  Broughton,  near  to  Lutterworth,  under  the  ancient  earls,  they 
assumed  the  armorial  ensigns  of  their  feudal  superior,  with  a 
difference  in  the  tinctures.  Burton,  the  county  historian,  writes 
of  the  Astleys  : — "  This  was  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family, 
having  been  Barons  of  Parliament  from  King  Edward  I.^s  time 
to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.  Their  chief  seat  was  at  Astley, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  where  they  had  a  fair  and  ancient 
castle. ^^  The  date  of  their  assumption  of  the  arms  borne  by 
them,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  assumed,  are 
not  recorded. 

The  Martivalls,  seated  at  Noseley,  originally  held  the  manor 
under  the  Earls  of  Leicester  at  a  very  early  date.  Their  coat 
was  derived  from  their  superior  lord :  it  was  argent,  a  cinquefoil, 
sable.  The  last  heir  male  of  this  house  was  an  archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  dying  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  succeeded  by 
his  sister,  Joyce  Marti  vail,  from  whom  one  of  our  presidents. 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  is  lineally  descended.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  manor  of  Noseley  has  been  thus  transmitted  unin- 
terruptedly in  one  line  of  succession,  through  the  male  and 
female  descendants  of  the  Martivalls,  from  the  date  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  years. 

The  INIotons  held  Peckleton.  "This  manor  (says  Burton) 
belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Moton,  by  the  gift  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  bore  (in  allusion  to  the  arms  of  the 
earl) '  argent,  a  cinquefoil,  azure.  Of  this  family  descended 
Sir  Robert   Moton,  Knight,  who  lived    in    the  reign  of  King 
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Henry  III.;  and  Sir  Robert  Moton,  that  renowned  soldier,  often 
mentioned  by  Froissart  in  his  history,  who  served  in  France  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  III._,  and  held  a  high  post  of  com- 
mand under  him/^  The  shield  you  see  here  depicted*  has,  then, 
waved  over  the  tented  plains  of  France  in  the  ages  when  chivalry 
was  in  its  glory.  The  family  of  Moton  was  represented  by  a 
lady  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  she  married  Kichard 
Vincent,  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman.  With  her  the  family  in  the 
male  line  became  extinct. 

The  heralds  having  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  changing  the 
colours  of  the  field  and  the  cinquefoil,  next  appear  to  have  had 
recourse  to  an  increase  of  the  number  of  cinquefoils  in  the 
escutcheon.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  ancient  shield  of  the 
Villierses,  which  is  blazoned  on  the  sheet  before  you.  "This 
family,^^  remarks  Burton,  "  at  their  first  coming  into  England, 
bore,  sable,  three  cinquefoils,  argent,  like  the  ancient  arms  of 
Beaumont,  Earl  of  Leicester,  from  whose  grant  (as  it  should 
seem)  they  had  lands  in  this  county.  But  Sir  Nicholas  de 
Villiers,  Knight,  a  noble  warrior,  and  follower  of  that  memorable 
king,  Edward  I.,  in  his  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  elsewhere, 
left  the  cinquefoils,  and  all  his  martial  achievements,  and  bore 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  charged  with  escallops,  or." 

The  escallops,  I  may  here  observe,  signified,  according  to  the 
authority  of  an  old  heraldic  writer,  that  the  "  first  owner  was 
a  commander,  who,  by  his  valour  and  virtue,  endeared  himself 
to  his  followers,  and  in  requital  of  their  love  had  ventured  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  their  safety.-'^ 

Another  example  of  the  multiplication  of  cinquefoils  is  sup- 
plied in  the  coat  of  the  Hamiltons.  They  held  the  small  manor 
of  Hamilton,  or  Hambleton,  lying  between  Barkby  and  Hum- 
berstone,  by  grant  from  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  "  and  therefore 
(says  Burton)  bore  for  their  arms,  gules,  three  cinquefoils,  ermine.^' 
Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  of  this  town,  having  slain  a  member  of 
the  Despencer  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  fled  into 
Scotland,  where  he  settled,  and  his  lineal  descendant  is  the  present 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  genealogists  assume  that  this  family 
descends  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Leicester,  because  the  arms  of 
Hamilton  resemble  those  of  the  earls ;  but  this  is  a  pure  fiction 
■ — the  arms  being,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  imitated  by  the 
Hamiltons,  who  were  the  military  followers  of  the  earls,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  were  imitated  by  their  other  vassals,  already 
named.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  that  a  family  of  histo- 
rical importance  so  great  as  the  Hamiltons  derived  their  origin 
from  an  obscure  Leicestershire  village,  now  destroyed,  and  that 
the  emblems  of  their  rank  have  been  used  by  them  for  at  least 
six  centuries  and  a  half. 

*  This  paper  was  illustrated  with  coloured  illustrations  of  the  principal  shields 
referred  to,  which  are  copied  in  line  on  the  accompanying  sheet  of  coats  of  arms. 
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Other  modes  of  disposing  the  cinquefoil  on  the  shield  might 
be  iUustrated,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain  the  principle. 
You  may^  however,  be  certain  whenever  you  find  the  cinquefoil 
in  ancient  heraldry,  it  is  more  or  less  remotely  traceable  to  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Leicester,  or  to  one  of  their  chief  military 
tenants. 

The  second  principal  house  from  whom  shields  were  derived  in 
Leicestershire,  which  may  be  mentioned,  was  that  of  Albany,  or 
Albini,  lords  of  Belvoir,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
before  the  families  of  de  Roos  and  Manners  were  seated  there. 
Their  coat  was  '^  or,  two  chevrons  and  a  border,  gules."  We 
have  in  this  instance  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  feudal  system 
in  its  full  operation.  Every  one  knows  the  commanding  situation 
of  Belvoir  Castle.  In  this  lived  the  chief  lord.  Around  his 
fortress  lay  his  numerous  manors.  From  his  castle-keep  floated 
the  ensign  you  see  here  painted.  His  retainers  held  the  lands 
around.  At  Ab-Kettleby  the  Orebys  dwelt,  and  they  imitated 
the  banner  of  their  lord  in  the  manner  represented.  At  Croxton, 
the  Kerriels  were  seated.  Their  flag  bore  argent,  two  chevrons, 
and  a  canton,  gules.  At  Muston,  the  Charnels  dwelt.  They 
displayed  gules,  a  fess,  ermine,  between  two  chevrons,  or.  The 
Stauntons  lived  near  at  hand,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Nottingham.  They  held  their  lands  of  the  Lord  Albany,  by 
the  tenure  of  castle-guard — they  were  bound  to  keep  and  defend 
a  certain  tower  in  the  castle  of  Belvoir  against  assault  and 
invasion.  At  a  given  signal  from  the  summit  of  its  keep,  these 
various  knights  and  gentlemen  were  ready  to  muster  at  the 
castle,  unfurling  their  pennons  to  the  breeze,  each  at  the  head  of 
a  gallant  band  of  sturdy  horsemen  and  archers,  who  rallied  round 
the  well-known  symbols  of  their  several  leaders. 

On  examining  the  ancient  coats  of  this  county,  I  have  met  with 
at  least  fifteen  presenting  the  cross  as  the  principal  charge.  The 
mode  in  which  this  honourable  ordinary,  and  the  colours  of  the 
shield  whereon  it  is  blazoned,  are  varied,  is  truly  ingenious.  This 
remark  may  be  exemplified  by  reference  to  a  few  of  them. 

The  coat  of  Charnels  of  Elmsthorpe  was  ''azure,  a  cross, 
engrailed,  or,"  and  it  was  in  use  as  early  as  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Richard  L,  the  Crusader ;  William  de  Charnels  having  first 
borne  this  ensign.  He  was  a  tenant  of  Ernald  de  Bois,  the  steward 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the 
shield  of  the  Charnels  of  Elmsthorpe  is  unlike  those  of  the  ancient 
earls  and  their  stewards,  showing  that  it  was  not  derived  from 
the  earls ;  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  another  member  of  the 
Charnels  family  (of  Muston)  bore  the  coat  armorial  of  his  lord, 
Albany,  thus  proving  that  it  was  the  early  custom  of  the  tenanc 
to  imitate  his  superior's  arms,  while  his  relative  might  use  another 
and  distinct  shield. 

Nearly  the  opposite  coat  to  that  of  the  Charnels  is  the  shield 
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of  the  Hospital  of  Burton-upon-Trent — or,  on  a  cross,  engrailed, 
azure,  five  mullets  of  the  first. 

Gules,  a  plain  cross,  argent,  were  the  arms  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  The  reverse — aro;ent,  a  plain  cross,  gules — were 
the  arms  of  the  Hospital  at  Burton-Overy. 

In  the  time  of  Burton,  that  is,  about  the  year  1622,  in  the 
stained  glass  of  Shakerston  Church  was  to  be  seen  this  coat — sable, 
a  cross,  argent.  He  also  says,  referring  to  Stapleton,  it  "  has  a 
chapel,  with  a  spire  steeple,  wherein,  under  the  east  window  of 
the  chancel,  in  the  wall,  these  three  coats  are  cut  in  stone,  which, 
I  think,  belong  to  the  Charnels — a  cross  engrailed,  a  cross 
engrailed  with  a  label,  a  cross  engrailed,  charged  in  the  midst 
with  an  annulet.^^  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  identifying  these  arms, 
and  those  at  Shakerston,  with  the  family  of  Paget,  settled  at 
Ibstock  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  probably  earlier. 

From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  cross  on  the  shields  of 
ancient  families  resident  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and 
in  adjacent  districts  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  are  all  traceable  to  one  common  suzerain 
lord — it  may  be  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers ;  but  the  question  is 
open  to  inquiry. 

Two  other  leading  houses  also  acquired  note  in  this  county 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages :  I  mean  the  Mowbrays 
and  the  Hastingses.  The  former  gave  their  name  to  Melton 
Mowbray,  of  which  town  they  were  the  lords  from  the  reign  of 
Edward.  II.  to  that  of  Edward  IV.  Their  arms  were — Gules, 
a  lion  rampant,  argent.  These  w^ere  imitated  by  the  family 
of  Bellers,  who  held  under  them  the  lordship  of  Kirkby.  The 
arms  of  Beller,  as  here  blazoned,  show  how  the  coat  was 
adapted.  The  family  of  Hastings  was  originally  settled  at  Kirby 
Muxloe.  They  bore,  argent,  a  maunch,  sable ;  and  their  tenants, 
the  Flamvilles  of  Aston,  near  Hinckley,  bore,  argent,  a  maunch, 
azure ;  their  crest  being,  in  allusion  to  their  name,  a  flame  of 
fire,  proper. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  another  class  of  shields,  illustra- 
tive of  our  early  county  heraldry.  Those  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer,  are  sometimes  called  amies  j^arlantes,  or  "  canting  arms," 
because  the  charges  they  bear  have  reference  to  the  name  of  the 
persons  entitled  to  use  them.  Of  this  kind  there  are  many 
examples.     It  will  suffice  to  select  a  few. 

The  Burdetts  bore  five  martlets ;  the  birds,  it  is  supposed,  having 
reference  to  the  name.     Not  a  very  apt  allusion,  certainly. 

The  Conisbys — three  conies  sitting. 

The  Coibets — two  ravens,  in  allusion  to  the  Latin  word  corvusy 
or  the  French  corheille. 

The  Ferrers — the  nine  horse-shoes,  pointing  to  farriery. 

The  Fowlers — three  herons,  in    reference   to   the    name,  and 
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probably  the  occupation,  of  the  person  who  first  took  the  sur- 
name ;  as  the  Falconers,  formerly  seated  at  Thurcaston,  bore  three 
falcons. 

Hop  ton — a  lion  hopping  in  a  tun. 

The  Hazleriggs — the  three  leaves  of  the  hazel,  and  a  chevron, 
not  unlike  the  ridge  of  a  house-roof. 

The  Lucys — three  luces,  or  pike  fish. 

The  Shevesbys — three  sheaves. 

The  AVolfs — a  wolf  leaping. 

Of  the  arms  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  in  the 
later  mediaeval  period,  the  shield  of  the  house  of  Manners  was 
probably  the  best  known.  By  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  De 
E-oos  with  Robert  de  Manners,  the  castle  and  estates  became  the 
possession  of  that  family.  In  the  first  instance  they  bore,  or, 
two  bars,  azure ;  but  the  grandson  of  Robert  de  Manners,  on 
being  created  Earl  of  Rutland,  received  the  augmentation  to  his 
arms,  in  the  chief  point  of  the  escutcheon,  here  painted,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  descent  from  the  sister  of  Edward  IV. 

In  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
one  chief  feature  in  our  ancient  churches,  before  the  spirit  of 
iconoclasm  prevailed  in  this  country,  was  its  painted  glass,  shining 
with  hues  of  varied  brilliancy.  The  subjects  chosen  by  the 
mediseval  artists  were  not  merely  figures  of  saints  and  rude 
attempts  at  the  delineation  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history ; 
but  the  emblazonment  of  the  arms  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the 
^oil,  and  the  benefactors  to  the  parish  churches.  As  Burton 
says,  in  his  "Description  of  Leicestershire,'^  under  the  head 
Edmundthorpe,  "  concerning  the  arms  in  church  windows,  I  have 
observed  that  they  who  were  either  lords  of  the  manor,  patrons 
of  the  church,  or  benefactors  thereto,  or  held  any  fees,  or  lands 
of  inheritance  within  the  parish,  did  usually  set  up  their  coat- 
armours,  and  sometimes  their  portraits  (drawn  as  near  to  the  life 
as  they  could)  in  the  windows ;  and  many  times  their  coats  were 
set  up  instead  of  matches,  before  impaling  or  quartering  was  in 
use,  which  were  set  up,  and  in  places  the  most  eminent,  re- 
markable, and  freest  from  injury  and  violence.  In  these  places, 
also,  were  monuments  of  great  worth  and  art  erected ;  banners, 
streamers,  pennons,  and  guidhams  hung  up  for  worthy  memorials 

of  the  deceased Through  the  covetousness   or  necessity 

of  some  poor  clerks,  or  sextons,  or  the  want  or  poverty  of  some 
needy  curates,  many  of  these  antiquities  are  broken,  ruined,  and 
utterly  defaced ;  for  which  inhuman  and  sacrilegious  acts  many 
devise  and  maintain  some  reasonable  colours  and  specious  pre- 
tences.^'  Burton  then  gives  an  instance  of  defacement,  which 
had  led  to  a  law-suit  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  parti- 
culars were  these : — A  parson  of  St.  Margaret's  church,  at  Loth- 
bury,  in  London,  had  taken  away  a  coat-armour  with  the  arms  of 
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Sir  Hugh  Wiche^  a  mercer,  who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  London_, 
from  the  chapel  in  which  Sir  Hugh  had  been  buried.  Lady 
AViche  brought  an  action  in  the  King's  Bench  against  the  clergy- 
man_,  to  replace  the  ensigns  he  had  removed.  The  parson  pleaded 
that  these  arms,  pennons,  and  a  sword  accompanying  them,  were 
offerings  and  oblations,  and  therefore  belonged  to  him ;  but  the 
judge  who  presided  decided  in  favour  of  the  lady,  holding  that 
the  various  memorials  were  hung  up  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
knight,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  parson.  "  For," 
said  the  judge,  "  I  use  to  sit  in  the  chancel,  and  I  have  brought 
thither  a  carpet,  a  cushion,  and  a  book ;  shall  the  parson  have 
these  because  they  are  brought  into  the  chancel  ?  I  say  no  ;  no 
more  in  the  other  case." 

Extensive  as  the  injury  done  to  these  relics  appears  to  have 
been,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Burton's  history  (now 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago),  there  were  then 
remaining  in  the  parish  churches  of  the  town  and  county  of 
Leicester  large  numbers  of  armorial  bearings.  These  are  all 
duly  recorded  in  the  work ;  but  very  few  of  them  still  remain. 
Many  have  been  removed  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  meddlesome 
churchwardens,  and  others  by  the  equally  ruthless,  though  better 
informed,  "  restorers"  of  many  of  the  sacred  edifices.  I  do  not 
know  to  which  of  these  two  classes  to  attribute  the  greater  share 
in  the  destructive  process.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  ask, 
while  so  many  parish  churches  are  undergoing  either  repair, 
restoration,  or  reconstruction,  that  every  vestige  of  ancient  glas^ 
may  be  scrupulously  preserved ;  for  not  even  its  replacement  by 
glass  gaudy  in  colour  and  strange  in  effect,  as  are  the  various 
aspects  of  the  kaleidoscope  (of  which  an  example  occurs  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Leicestershire),  will  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  work  of  antiquity  itself — however  grotesque  in 
character,  rude  in  execution,  or  faded  in  colour. 

Having  now  fulfilled  my  purpose  of  attempting  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  early  heraldry  of  Leicestershire,  I  bring  these 
remarks  to  a  conclusion.  In  tracing  the  various  coats  of  early 
days  to  the  chief  barons,  the  operation  of  the  feudal  system  has 
thus,  though  but  slightly  and  incidentally,  been  explained.  In 
citing  examples  of  arms  allusive,  we  have  shown  what  far-fetched 
and  quaint  fancies  sometimes  governed  the  early  heralds  in 
devising  armorial  bearings. 

Possibly  these  few  observations,  desultorily  connected,  may  also 
have  given  to  persons  previously  unacquainted  with  "  the  gentle 
art  of  blazon,"  an  idea  of  the  purport  and  use  of  heraldry  in  the 
days  of  our  ancestors.  Idle,  vain,  and  puerile,  as  that  art  is 
deemed  by  the  professedly-enlightened  utilitarians  of  modern 
times,  I  take  leave  to  think,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  their  dis- 
pleasure, that  a  knowledge  of  the  art  will  ever  be  considered  an 
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accomplishment  by  those  to  whom  the  kindred  studies  of  archaeo- 
logy and  history  commend  themselves.  There  was  a  time  when 
many  of  these  ensigns  now  pictured  before  you  were  the  tokens 
of  valiant  leaders  and  brave  knights,  who  shed  then-  blood  on 
many  a  battle-field ;  and  which,  as  they  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
stirred  the  hearts  of  men  with  the  power  of  the  trumpet-blast ; 
and  around  which  they  gallantly  gathered  wlien  tlie  tide  of  battle 
ran  high,  and  bravely  died  in  defence  of  the  barons  they  served 
and  the  country  they  loved.  In  one  of  these  shields,  which  the 
burgesses  of  this  borough  to  this  day  preserve  and  use  as  a  symbol 
of  the  municipality,  most  of  my  hearers  will  feel  some  interest. 
Originally  pertaining  to  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  it  was  in  time 
adopted  by  their  vassals,  the  ancient  burgesses,  and  no  doubt  it 
figured  on  the  flag  under  which  they  served  in  war.  AYe  find 
it,  indeed,  distinctly  alluded  to  in  an  ancient  ballad,  composed 
immediately  after  the  coronation  of  Edward  IV.,  by  a  Yorkist, 
principally  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Tow  ton.  It  enumerates  by 
their  banners  the  chief  towns  which  sent  men  to  aid  the  victorious 
party,  and  to  avenge  the  invasion  of  the  South  by  the  Northerns. 
After  naming  various  places  by  a  reference  to  the  badge  or  crest 
used  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  corporate  capacity,  it  proceeds  in 
the  following  manner,  the  phraseology  being  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent day : — 

"  The  wolf  came  from  Worcester,  full  sure  he  thought  to  bite, 
The  dragon  came  from  Gloucester,  he  bent  his  tail  to  smite, 
The  griffin  came  from  Leicester,  flying  in  as  tight. 
The  George  came  from  Nottingham,  with  spear  for  to  fight," 

Lastly,  I  may  remark,  these  ancient  shields  have  not,  it  is  true, 
the  signification  they  had  in  ancient  days ;  but  to  those  who  can 
read  them  aright,  they  form  auxiliaries  to  the  remembrance  of 
history,  and  where  their  inheritors  in  the  present  day  can  legiti- 
mately refer  to  them  as  the  insignia  of  their  forefathers,  they  may 
do  so  with  becoming  pride,  if  they  themselves  are  not  unworthy 
of  their  ancestry,  or  if  they  can  add  a  lustre  to  their  achievements. 
In  one  sense,  these  inherited  trophies  form  part  of  our  national 
history;  as  they  are  also  the  memorials  of  individual  prowess 
and  of  individual  distinction.  They  are  relics  of  an  age  which, 
amid  much  that  was  fantastic,  and  something  that  was  extrava- 
gant, w^as  an  age  of  noble  deed,  of  patriotic  effort,  and  of  heroic 
daring, — the  age  of  chivalry.  It  was  the  remark  of  the  most 
eloquent  English  statesman  of  the  last  century,  when  the  sans- 
culottes of  Paris  had  offered  indignity  to  the  gifted  and  beautiful, 
but  indiscreet  and  unfortunate,  Marie-Antoinette — "  The  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone.^^  But  in  this  apostrophe,  the  illustrious  Burke 
was  at  least  premature ;  for,  had  he  lived  in  the  present  day,  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  confess,  that  on  four  fields  which  have 
been  fought  within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  old  spirit  has 
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gleamed  once  more  into  vivid  life  and  unwonted  power.  No 
deed  of  the  middle  ages  can^  for  example,  sm-pass  in  its  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  the  charge  at  Balaklava,  which  is  so  fresh  in  your 
memories  as  to  need  no  new  recital.  I  believe  the  old  mediaeval 
spirit,  yet  cherished  among  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, transmitted  to  them  from  a  line  of  ancestors  who  have  pre- 
served unsullied  escutcheons,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  manly  and  heroic  qualities  here  passingly  mentioned. 
"What  but  a  history  of  ancient  achievement — what  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  long-descended  houses — what  but  the  preservation  of 
these  sometimes  derided  armorial  ensigns — what  but  the  lighting- 
up  again  of  the  supposed  extinct  spirit  of  chivalry — nerves  the 
arms  and  animates  the  souls  of  those  whose  honour  and  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  bear  names  which  sound  like  histories,  and  to 
use  symbols  which  are  monuments  of  ancient  renown  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  if  the  glory  of  England  is  to  be  maintained,  it  will  be 
by  preserving  the  traditions  and  appealing  to  the  memories  of 
those  times  when  chivalry  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  age,  and 
personal  qualities,  high  and  generous  and  noble,  were  valued; 
and  not  by  seeking  to  discard  the  remembrances  of  that  age, 
by  deriding  its  achievements,  and  by  substituting  the  thirst  for 
gain,  or  the  timid  maxims  of  mere  peace-mongers,  for  a  brave 
patriotism  and  a  self-sacrificing  heroism. 


END   OF   VOL.  III. 


